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TO  HIS  MAJESTY 
LEOPOLD, 

KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS. 

Sir, 

My  recollection  of  many  interesting  conversations 
with  your  Majesty  on  botimical  and  horticultural  topics 

♦ 

assures  me,  that  the  subject  of  this  work,  howerer  inadequately 
treated,  will  not  fail  to  be  interesting  to  your  Majesty,  not- 
withstanding the  important  occupations  of  your  present  ex- 
alted station.  1  am  induced  In  a  sense  of  the  unvarying 
kindness  shewn  to  me  by  your  Majesty,  while  resident  in  this 
countr)',  to  inscribe  this  volume,  with  your  gracious  per- 
mission, to  your  Majesty,  and  to  subscribe  myself  respectfully, 
with  every  wish  for  the  prosperity  of  your  Majesty  and  your 
kingdom. 

Your  Majesty's 

Most  grateful 
And  obedient  humble  Servant, 

WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

SpoffoHh^_ 
I>mmher9Rt  1886. 
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•  The  receipt  of  a  fresh  sopply  of  valuable  specimens,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  W.  liookcr,  after  the  prinrin<r  of 
the  body  of  this  work  had  been  completed,  has  enabled  inc  to 
add  amongst  the  supplemental  observations  the  description  of 
seveFEd  fine  plants  before  unknown.  The  supplemental  articles 
have  been  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  as  the  most  conve- 
nient for  reference,  and  it  will  he  apparent  what  phice  each  ad- 
ditional plant  should  occupy  in  the  consecutive  arrangement. 
The  reader  is  particularly  requested  to  refer  from  Alstrcemeria, 
Bomarea,  Crinumy  Habranthus,  Hsemanthus»  Hermione»  Hip- 
peastrom,  Oporanthns,  and  Stemebergia  to  the  Supplement. 
From  each  of  the  ma^ificent  umbels  of  additional  species 
of  Boiiiarea,  I  could  only  ati'ord  space  to  represent  a  single 
flower  and  leaf,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  facilitate  their 
identification.  I'he  publisher  having  been  desirous  of  ofiering 
some  copies  to  the  public  with  coloured  plates,  it  must  be 
understood  that,  where  no  live  specimen  has  been  seen  in 
this  country,  and  no  precise  memorandum  of  the  colours  has 
been  given  by  the  collector,  the  plates  could  only  be  made  to 
represent  the  existing  tints  of  the  dry  specimens,  wliich  are 
In  many  cases  very  fallacious.  Those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  examine  dry  specimens,  will  however  be  able  to 
form  a  better  judgment  by  seeing  what  the  ezistbg  colours 
are. 

It  is  my  intention,  as  opportunities  may  occur,  to  prepare 
memoranda  for  rectifying  and  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
this  work,  and  any  communications  relating  to  it,  if  left  for 
me  free  of  expense  at  the  publishers,  will  be  attended  to 
thankfiiUy.  Any  dry  specimens,  seeds,  or  roots,  of  newly 
introduced  Amaryllidaceous   plants,  especially   from  the 
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Western  hemisphere,  will  be  gratefully  received.  Crinum 

Forbesianum,  Amar.  grandiflora,  Brunsv.  striata,  minor,  ra* 
dula,  Nerine  mar«^inata.  Strumaria,  llessea,  Iiuliofia,  Carpo- 
lyza,  and  Pane.  Caaarieusc  amongst  the  African,  Stemeber- 
gia,  Erinosma  (Leucojum)  Carpathicum,  Lapiedra,  Vagaria, 
Tapeinanthns,  Hermione  elegans,  serolina,  Qnellia  jonoifolia, 
pumila,  pusilla,  Ganymedes  cernuns  (triandrus),  capax,  and 
reflexus,  r^eod  of  Q.  foRtida,  odom,  moiitaaLi,  Maclaeana,  are 
uiore  particularly  wautiug  to  me  amongst  the  species  oi  the 
Old  Worid. 

The  reference  to  the  figures  of  Pancratium  Cambayense 
and  longiflorum»  pi.  42,  is  omitted  by  aocideni,  p.  207*^,  but 
is  marked  in  the  index.  The  Glossary,  for  the  use  of  un- 
learned readtjrs,  will  be  fuaiid  at  p.  417. 

I  have  not  thought  it  adviseable  to  load  this  work  with 
voluminous  quotations  and  references  to  old  works,  which  the 
reader  would  probably  not  be  desirous  of  consulting*  It  will 
be  understood  that,  where  I  have  not  expressed  the  contrary, 
I  mean  to  assent  to  the  synonyms  and  references  given  by  the 
modern  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  several  plants  de- 
scribed, especially  Reaumer  and  Schultes,  and  the  editors  of 
the  Bot.  Mag.  and  Beg. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  to  extend  my  labours  to  Iri- 
dacese,  and  perhaps  to  liliacese,  and  nltimately  embrace  the 
whole  hexapr  tiiloid  portion  of  agynandrous  exspadiceous 
plants.  1  doubt  wlietlier  I  shall  have  sufficient  leisure,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  reception  of  this  work  will 
encourage  the  publisher,  who  has  liberally  promoted  it,  lo 
any  further  undertaking;  and  indeed,  whether  I  can  obtain 
access  to  the  plants  it  would  be  necessary  to  investigate ;  but, 
if  those  who  may  possess  them  will  assist  me  in  tliat  respect, 
i  am  not  indisposed  to  make  preparations  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  a  work. 

WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

Spoff'ortht  Dte.  188a 
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P.      1.  7,  fvr  and  liemdioM,i«Bf(  andbj- 
poeyooue. 

—  97,  I.  iS,  for  triao-,  read  peotni'. 

•«>  39,  h  9t  /«r  AiiuryUMlMWMMy  rmi  Aa»K> 

~  52'.  I.  l6,/«r  JniMlgiim*  iwd  JllDG«giM> 

ceae. 

—  5f,  I.  31,  Orcbidacesc  shouid  be  in  Italia. 

—  34, 1.  S,/or  subtequalia,  read  mbrnquaiiM. 

—  59,  ptrtr«  t  one-fiowered,  a/l#r  Medi  tas> 

t.lci  -'^US. 

-—  61, /or  ^  4  read  $  5. 

—  6f ,  f«r  oparcoloM  read  operculatc. 

—  71,  char,  of  Hnhranthtia,  ySir  fMckulatft 

rend  semifasciculala. 

—  /<ir  ^  4.  read  §  5. 

—  Beciunbem, /Iw  fig.  1.  rwut  S. 

—  119. 1.  Sr,JirS—S.ttad  9-^. 

—  I.  18. /or  2.3  read  3.1. 

—  163,  tutliDe,y(>r  ochroleuca  r^oti  chloro- 


p.  18?,  1.  8,  for  Cflribbe*  read  Ctnbea. 

—  to?,  Lib,  ajttr  I  love,  iitiert  F1.42.  f.  1. 

—  208, 1,  tl.  after  Bankt.  tR«er(  PI.  4f.  f.  t. 

—  tlt./«r  CaribM  rmd  CwibM. 

—  <15  tod  «39,  /or  DiMfdraK  nad  IMv 

tichiun. 

—  S67.  iMt  Ua;/«r  Mr.  rMd  Dr. 

—  f8l.  1.  13t  /tfr  RadnloM  tMd  Bnivhel' 

liana. 

—  «99.  1.  29,  for  but  before  read  bud  befow. 

—  3t)0,  1.  13,  /t»r  cup  rtad  tube. 

—  300, 1.  SO,  for  about  1|  long  rtad  about 

1 1  long. 

— •  30t),  I.  1,  in  clmraL-ter  of  G»aym»de»f  for 

apicem  versus  vix  read  nOQ. 

—  S08,  1.31,  fW  I  read  \\. 

—  310,  laat  Use,  for  135  reo^  IftS. 

—  SI  8,  fir  Verbaneoria  rewl  VcrtMaae. 

-  335, 1.  ?,/(>r  appears  reed  appear. 

—  S84, 1.  tOtJor  Agaves  rMwI  Agavitormes. 
^  m  iMt  lina, /«r  ft  twd  4. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS. 


As  these  pag\  s  are  inteiiiled  lor  the  use  and  assistance  of 
the  unlearned  cultivator,  a&  well  as  for  the  edification  of  the 
scientific,  I  wish  to  premise  a  few  words  concerning  some 
terms  which  will  be  used  in  them.  It  has  been  justly  con- 
sidered that,  in  plants  which,  like  the  Amaryllideee,  have  no 
calyx,  tlie  outer  divisions  or  segments  of  the  flower  stand  in 
lieu  of  calyx,  and  the  inner  of  corolla,  and  such  a  flower  is 
called  a  perianth,  the  outer  or  calycine  segments  sepals,  the 
inner  or  coiolline  segments  petals.  The  number  of  filaments 
being  equal  to  those  segments  at  or  below  the  base  of  which 
they  are  usually  inserted,  I  propose  to  call  those  which  belong 
to  the  outer  segments  the  sopaline  filaments,  and  those  which 
belong  to  the  inner  the  petaline  hiaments.  I  find  a  great 
laxity  in  the  language  of  botanists  in  defining  flowers  which 
have  a  tubular  appearance,  though  perhaps  no  tube  at  all, 
which  tbey  call  indiscriminately  tubular,  ltdnUotif  so  that  it 
cannot  be  ascertained  Irom  their  definitions  whether  the  peri- 
anth is  really  tubular  or  divided  to  the  base.  I  propose  to 
rectify  this  by  tbe  following  appropriation  of  distinct  terms; 
tubatus,  tubed  or  having  a  tube,  whether  long  or  short ;  tubu- 
losus,  long-tubed ;  tubiformis,  tube-shaped,  or  having  the  sem- 
blance of  a  tube;  tubseformis,  trumpet-shaped:  and  I  hope 
that  such  a  necessary  distinction  may  be  observed  in  all  tu- 
ture  definitions,  I  tind  aUo  that  it  is  not  possible  from  the 
definitions  of  any  botanist  to  ascertain  with  certainty  whether 
a  perianth  is  really  divided  or  not,  as  th^  are  in  the  habit  of 
calling  flowers  trifid  or  six-cleft,  tripartite  or  sexpartite,  of 
which  the  segments  are  connected  at  the  base ;  I  shall  call  tbe 
perianth  sexpartite  where  the  segments  are  unconnected,  deeply 
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cTeft  where  there  is  an  annular  union,  and  I  consider  a  mere 

annular  union  of  tlie  base  to  he  scarcely  a  tuhn.  In  plants 
which  are  only  known  to  me  by  the  descnpiiuii  of  othei-s,  I 
cannot  ascertain  the  fact,  in  consequence  of  the  laxity  of  their 
expressions.  Latin  adjectives  in  osus  always  signify  an  excess 
of  the  quality;  such  words  have  been  greatly  misapplied  by 
botanists^  and  I  erred  in  naming  a  plant  in  the  Botanical  Re- 
gister Pharium  fistulosum,  which  must  be  called  P.  fistuhitum, 
for  fistulosum  really  means  either  full  of  pores  like  a  sponge, 
or  having  one  enormous  pore.  I  shall  use  such  words  strictly, 
ex.  gr.  Spadicosos  having  a  large  spadix ;  spadicens  or  spa* 
dicatuB  having  a  spadix.  Dr.  Lindley  has  unfortunately 
made  an  extensive  use  of  the  termination  oms,  which  it  is  very 
necessary  to  rectif\ .  'Ihv  tei minarion  inus  nmy  l)e  convcnientlv 
substituted  to  answer  his  purpose;  but  the  subversion  of 
latinity  by  the  misuse  of  a  termination  which  has  a  decided 
meaning  is  very  objectionable.  We  are  forced  to  create  mon- 
grel Latin  to  express  what  the  Romans  never  thought  of  ex- 
pressin|T,  but  we  should  write  correct  Latin  where  w  e  can  ;  on 
whirh  arcount  I  protest  against  the  use,  too  frequent  amorig'st 
botanists,  of  illis  and  eis  for  those  with  a  genitive  following, 
as  semina  illis  Amaryilidis  conformis  instead  of  semina  Ama- 
ryllidi  conformis  or  conformia.  By  a  linear  leaf  I  under- 
stand, that  the  lines  of  its  margin  are  parallel.  Much  con- 
fusion has  been  made  by  using  the  word  linearis  to  sio^nify 
also  indiscriminately  a  line  long,  or  a  line  wide,  which  should 
be  expressed  by  lineam  latum ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  uni- 
formly established,  what  portion  of  an  inch  is  meant  by  a 
line,  being  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch  according  to  Dr.  John- 
son, and  the  twelfth  according  to  French  mensuration.  The 
unlearned  reader  is  further  referred  to  a  glossary  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 
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PRELIMINARY  TREATISE. 


Having  been  requested  to  prepare  for  the  press  a  second 
edition  of  a  treatise,  which  I  published  in  1821,  on  the 
plants  included  previously  under  the  geuera  Amaryllis, 
Crinum,  Pancratium,  and  Cyrtanthus,  I  have  felt  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  render  it  as  complete  as  the  further 
information  I  now  possess  concerning  them  will  enable  me, 
though  it  is  in  some  respects  still  defective,  and  it  was  repre- 
sented tome  that  it  wmild  ho  prrtorable  to  extend  the  scheme 
of  my  work  to  the  whole  natui  al  order  of  AmaryUideae ; 
but,  conformably  with  the  latest  practice,  1  have  adopted  the 
superior  term  Amaryllidaceaj,  and  confined  the  former  name 
to  a  subordinate  portion.  I  have  to  regret  however  that, 
not  having  contemplated  a  further  publication,  I  have 
neglected  during  the  last  fifteen  years  opportuniii(^^  ol  noting 
down  ]K»iiits,  which  I  cannot  now  readily  ascertain.  In 
pursuance  of  my  present  undertaking,  it  was  a  principal 
object  to  arrange  according  to  their  affinities  the  different 
kinds  of  plants  of  which  the  order  consists,  a  task  by  no 
means  easy,  because  the  concatenation  of  vegetables  docs 
not  proceed  in  a  straight  line,  and  perhaps  the  truest  arrange- 
ment would  he  in  a  circle,  witn  lateral  lines  from  some 
points  in  the  circumference  either  felling  into  it  at  some 
olher  point,  or  hranching  o£f  to  meet  some  other  order.  For 
this  reason,  although  a  consecutive  arrangement  is  necessary 
for  convenience,  it  cannot  he  expected  that  the  concatenation 
should  he  perfect.  In  proceeding  with  such  a  work,  the 
first  point  to  be  considered  is  what  plants  are  comprised 
under  the  natural  order  Amaryllidaceae,  and  what  are  its 
essential  characteristics.  A  great  difficulty  occurs  here  at 
the  outset;  for  although  the  system  of  classing  plants  by  what 
modern  botanists  have  called  natural  orders  is  entirely  the 
fashion  of  the  present  day,  every  writer  who  has  treated  of 
this  order  refers  to  Dr.  Brown's  rrodromus  for  the  definition, 
and  on  reference  to  the  work  of  that  most  distinguished 
botanist,  on  whose  accuracy  in  all  points  that  he  has  tho- 
roughly investigated  we  may  peculiarly  rely,  we  find  a  defi- 
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nition  founded  upon  facts  incorrectly  assumed,  in  consequence 
of  an  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  plants  which  it  is  reputed  to 
comprehend.  It  is  therefore  the  first  necessary  part  of  my 
labour  to  frame  a  new  definition  of  the  natural  order,  so  as 
in  truth  to  comprise  the  plants  it  contains;  and  my  definition 
will  be  found  to  include  some  extensive  genera  which  have 
not  been  usually  placed  under  it.  Of  such  1  shall  think  it 
siifRcient  to  point  out  the  characters,  without  entering  into  a 
full  account  of  the  species  which  are  nnmerotis,  especially  in 
Hypoxis,  and  not  well  known  to  me,  but  of  which  the  details 
innv  be  found,  as  far  as  tlif  ^'  are  ascortaiiK d,  i?)  the  valuable 
and  romprchonsive  work  of  lieaumer  and  hchuite?!.  Before 
1  can  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  task  imposed  upon  me, 
it  beefnnes  necessary  to  consider  what  is  that  system  of 
natural  ordi  rs  wliich  has  nearly  t-np*  rseded  the  Linnaian,  or, 
as  modern  writers  term  it,  the  artiiicial  system.  It  appears 
to  me  that  a  more  gross  misuse  ot"  words  has  rarely  invaded 
any  department  oi  science,  for  if  ever  an  arrangement  was 
artificial,  it  is  that  now  adopted  of  vegetable  orders,  the 
characters  of  which  depend  upon  a  variety  of  features  taken 
ad  ^nhm,  and  in  many  cases  erroneous  in  consequence  of 
insufficient  information,*  and  which  when  defined  have  been 
thrown  together  in  a  yariable  mass  of  confusion  according  to 
th(^  snccessive  notions  of  different  writers  concerning  meir 
affinities  to  each  other,  and  which  cannot  possibly  be  placed 
in  any  natural  succession,  because  they  are  like  octagon, 
hexagon,  pentagon,  and  other  angular  figures,  coming  in 
contact  with  each  other  at  their  various  sides,  so  that  some 
nntTiral  affinity  must  be  tom  apnrt  when  they  are  put  in 
succession.  If  we  refer  to  Brown's  vaUial)le  Prodrnmns 
and  to  Sweet's  Hortus  Britannicus,  we  find  the  orders  phiccd 
in  ditfereiir  snccpssion  ;  and  even  if  the  point  of  precedence 
could  be  definitively  settled,  which  is  not  likely  to  he  tlie 
case,  it  depends  on  opinion  and  not  on  fact ;  nor  can  the 
iii  iangemcnt  be  used  for  reference  without  an  index  ;  for 
no  person,  unless  very  deeply  versed  in  the  science,  can 
be  expected  to  remember  the  relative  position  of  between 
two  and  three  hundred  orders,  or  to  come  easily  at  the 
facts  on  which  the  arrangement  is  built  I  must  pray  the 
forgiveness  of  those  who  are  much  more  deeply  versed  than 
I  am  in  botanical  studies,  when  I  venture  to  say  that 
something  Ix  ttcr  digested  is  requisite  for  a  general  system  of 
botany.   The  Linnsean^  with  its  imperfections,  is  an  arrange* 
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ment  at  least  as  natural  (for  indeed  all  arrangements 
must  be  artiHcial)  and  it  is  founded  upon  facts  of  easier 
access,  the  s(ic(!ession  of  classes  being  tor  the  most  part 
necessary,  and  layiug  no  great  tax  on  the  memory. 

So  vaG^iit;  a]  (  the  given  characters  of  the  orders  however 
amended,  and  upon  so  w< j;d^  ;i  ioundation  does  botany  stand 
at  present,  that  ahhuugli  perhaps  the  only  point  tliat  truly 
divides  Asphodeleae  from*  Amaryllideae  of  Brown  is  the 
'flower  of  the  latter  growing  above  the  gcrmen  and  of  the 
former  under  it,  that  feature  is  paaaed  over  as  undetermined 
in  Dr.  Brown's  definition  of  Asphodeleae,  and  he  rests 
mainly  the  character  of  that  order  on  the  seed-shell  being 
black  crostaceous  and  brittle,  and  those  of  Hemerocallideee 
and  Amaryllideos  on  tlie  seeds  beti^  neither  black  nor 
brittle,  which  distinctions  appear  to  vanish  upon  further 
examination ;  for  I  have  at  this  moment  before  me 
seed  of  Albuca  amongst  the  Asphodeleae  with  the  shell 
softer  and  less  fragile  than  any  of  the  black-seeded  Amaryl- 
lideae or  at  least  ccjually  so,  and  that  of  Hemerocalli>.  from 
which  the  second  of  these  orders  is  named,  with  the  shell 
black  as  jet,  and  perhaps  as  fragile  as  that  of  any  seed  that 
exists.  In  the  next  place  on  Sie  assumption  of  the  facts 
above  stated,  we  find  Dr.  Brown  subsequently  constructing 
a  new  order  of  Hypoxideai  {App.  to  Flinders)^  separated 
from  Asphodeleae  by  the  flower  above  the  r^ernK  ti,  and  from 
Amaryllideae  by  the  hardness  of  the  seed-shell  and  the  vague 
direction  of  the  radicle.  A  black-fshelled  seed,  almostequally 
hard,  will  be  found  in  Pancratium  lllyricuni,  and  othersof  tliat 
order,  and  there  seems  to  be  rather  a  graduated  iliiit  rcut  t;  of 
hardness  than  a  diversity  of  structure.  1  have  not  made  any 
mic!  o>c<»pic  observations  on  the  interior  of  the  minute  seed  of 
Hypoxis,  and  any  feature  of  such  difficult  investigation  seems 
to  me  unfit  to  characterise  a  natural  order  of  plants,  though 
very  proper  to  be  subjoint  d  v\>  a  subsidiai y  observation.  I 
apprehend  that  Dr.  Brown  imist  mean  that  the  original 
posture  of  the  radicle  in  rlie  embryo  is  a  little  irregular,  a 
point  which  does  not  appear  to  me  of  high  importance,  for 
1  apprehend  that  in  a  hard-shelled  seed  it  must  ultimately 
issue  at  the  natural  pa^.^.ige  which  is  the  foramen.  The 
ultimate  direction  of  the  radicle  is  vague  in  Crinnm  and 
Hymenocallis,  and  it  pierces  the  fleshy  mass  with  an  irregular 
direction,  and  does  not  often  issue  at  the  natural  passage. 
Us  direction  is  also  in  those  seeds  often  vague  from  the  first* 
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Dr.  Brown  bus  mentioiud  elsewhere  the  strange  circum- 
stance, that  w  hen  those  seeds  are  ripe  and  detached  from  the 
capsule,  the  enil)ryo  is  often  not  discoverable,  yet  will  become 
apirarcnt  after  it  has  lain  awhile  on  the  ground,  and  that 
an  artificial  direction  may  be  occasionally  given  to  it ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  original  direction  of  the  embryo  is 
vague.  For  instance  an  Hymenocallis  in  my  stove  had 
ripened  a  considerable  number  of  seeds  above  an  inch  long ; 
I  cut  open  several  and  found  a  cavity  within  the  fleshy 
masfl^  but  no  appearance  of  an  embryo,  and  the  seeds  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  vegetating;  the 
remainder  were  laid  upon  a  pot  of  earth,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  several  weeks  every  one  of  them  sprouted  vigorously,  the 
radicle  issuing  on  the  side  in  contact  with  the  earth.  In  such 
case  it  must  have  been  drawn  towards  the  earth  by  some 
influence,  and,  if  not  bent  at  its  earliest  manifestation,  the 
point  of  the  end^ryo  must  have  been  kept  straight  at  first  by 
the  toughness  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  cavity,  and  have  turned 
the  moment  it  had  issued  from  it;  but  its  being  kept  straight 
by  the  toughness  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  cavity  in  which  it 
lies,  till  it  can  find  a  vent,  cannot  be  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  very  high  importance.  I  should  have  supposed  that  the 
embryo,  thnup^h  not  discoverable  by  the  magnifier  I  applied 
to  it,  must  liavL'  existed  oripnallv  in  a  very  minute  state, 
but  Dr.  Brown  asserts  in  the  Linn, ran  Transactions,  xii.  149, 
that  its  formation  is  subsecjucnt  to  the  separation  of  tlie  seed 
in  such  cases  ;  a  recondite  point,  which  I  have  not  liad  a 
sufficiently  |)owerful  maguifier  to  investiLiate.  I  beg  not 
in  any  manner  to  be  considered  as  im|»iitiiffr  blame  to  a 
gentleman  wliose  botanical  skill  and  information  exceeds 
mine  immeasurably,  and  who  has  minutely  enquired  into 
many  difficult  points  connected  with  the  science,  on  account 
of  any  lapses,  which  are  tlie  necessary  consequence  of  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  profusion  of  various  yet  kindrt  d 
vegetables,  with  which  the  Almighty  has  adorned  our 
world ;  but  when  fundamental  errors  meet  me  in  the 
outset  at  each  step,  without  travelling  bevond  the  im- 
mediate object  of  my  labours^  I  must  be  allowed  at  least 
to  say  that  the  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that  its 
most  distinguished  professors  are  still  feeling  their  way  in 
the  dark,  or  at  least  have  not  been  yet  able  to  emerge  into 
broad  day*liffht. 

My  friend,  Professor  Lindley,  whose  writings  are  daily 
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adding  to  his  deserved  reputation,  conscious  of  the  unsatis- 
factory and  chaotic  state  of  the  present  system  of  botany, 
has  attempted  in  a  very  ing^enious  and  useful  tract  to  arrange 
the  orders  by  some  intelligible  and  regular  course  of  divisions. 
Valuable  as  his  labours  are  in  this  and  in  all  other  respects, 
I  may  say  without  any  offence  to  him,  that  such  are  the 
radical  and  insuperable  defects  of  the  system,  that  tlie 
attempt  only  serves  to  make  darkness  visible,  and  shew  the 

runts  wherein  it  is  utterly  artificial  and  repugnant  to  nature, 
cannot,  however,  proceed  with  any  observations  that  have 
the  least  bearing  on  the  botanical  labours  of  that  gentleman, 
witlioiit  previously  expressing  not  only  the  hio:h  opinioo  I 
cnfrrtaiii  of  his  talents  and  acfpn'renuuit*^,  hut  tlie  obligations 
under  whicli  I  ft't  l  myself  to  iiitn,  not  only  for  the  liberality 
with  which  he  has  entrusted  to  me  })ortions  of  his  iibrarv 
and  valuable  herbarium,  but  for  the  invariable  urbanity  and 
kindness  with  which  he  has  iavourcd  me  with  his  opinion 
and  instruction  oa  houie  points,  concerning  which  1  found 
my  general  information  deficient,  and  indeed  upon  every 
occasion  in  which  I  was  desirous  of  hb  advice.  1  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  returning  equal  thanks  to  Sir.  W.  Hooker 
for  the  liberality  with  which  he  has  sent  to  me  from  Glasgow 
the  whole  of  his  valuable  specimens  of  Amaryllidaceous 
plants,  enabling  me  to  describe  and  make  outlines  of  a  great 
number  hitherto  unknown,  and  for  the  alacrity  with  which  he 
has  replied  to  any  questions  I  had  occasion  to  put  to  him. 
Mr.  Bentham  has  kindly  communicated  his  specimens  of 
Narcissee.  To  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Bennett  of  the  British 
Museum  and  to  Professor  Don  I  am  indebted  for  the  civility 
with  which  they  assisted  nie  to  inspect  the  Banksian  her- 
barium and  those  of  Mr.  Lani])ert  and  the  Linnjpan 
Si»(  iety;  and  from  Dr.  Graham,  the  distin^xnished  professor 
of  the  Edinburgh  l^niversity,  and  Dr.  Neill,  of  Canon-mills 
Cottaofe,  near  Edinburgh,  I  have  received  some  interesting 
comnmnieations.  To  Mr.  Sabine  and  to  the  p^rden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  1  aiii  indebted  for  a  copious  supply  of 
fresh  specimens  of  Narcissi ;  to  the  Rev.  William  EUicombe  for 
some  others;  and  I  owe  thanks  to  .the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Murray  of  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden,  and  Mr.  Loddiges 
of  Hackney,  for  the  opportunity  of  examining  some  plants 
which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  seen ;  and  to  Mr.  Anderson 
of  the  Chelsea  Garden  for  seeds  of  Narcissi,  and  for  some 
information  concerning  the  several  varieties. 
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Dr.  Lindley  perceived,  with  his  usual  cleamess  of  intellect, 
that  (assuming  the  natural  orders  to  be  correct,  or  at  least 
capable  of  bein^  so  reformed  as  to  become  unexceptionable) 
they  must  be  distributed  and  classed  under  a  succession  of 
more  satisfactory  superior  divisions  before  they  could  be 
made  available  for  a  scientific  arrangement.  Through  his 
ample  information  concerning  the  structure  and  diversity  of 
vegetables,  I  yet  hope  that  he  will  be  able  ultimately  to  put 
together  a  stable  and  true  system  of  botany ;  and  it  will  be 
enough  for  me,  who  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  facts  to 
enter  into  all  the  details,  if  I  can  point  out  the  furulamental 
errors  of  the  existing  system,  and  the  mode  by  which  accord- 
ing to  my  view  a  better  must  be  constnicted.  There  seem 
to  me  two  radical  errors  in  Professor  Lindley's  alliances.  1 
do  not,  however,  impute  them  to  him,  but  to  the  system, 
which  it  was  perhaps  not  easy  for  him  to  deal  with  more 
accurately  in  its  present  state.  The  first  is,  that  he  attempts 
to  place  the  greater  jmrt  of  vegetables  in  subdivisions  equally 
distant  from  the  point  of  universal  agreement,  wliich  is 
artificial  in  tlie  extreme,  and  in  direct  o})position  to  nature. 
At  the  first  step  he  grives  us  five  classes,  which  in  truth  are 
formed  of  a  prinuiry,  secondary,  and  tertiary  division 
united.  He  next  subdivides  the  dirotyltMlonous  plants 
into  four  grades,  viz.  sub-classes,  groups,  alliances,  and 
orders;  the  monocotyledonous,  being  fewer,  into  three,  viz. 
groups,  alliances,  and  orders;  the  sexless  and  root-flowering 
into  orders  only.  But  the  Almighty  did  not  thus  restrict 
himself  in  the  afiinittes  of  his  creation ;  he  did  not  make  the 
immense  variety  of  vegetables  with  a  limitation  that  they 
should  branch  out  into  five  or  six  or  any  defined  number  of 
pouits  of  difference  from  one  original  archetypal  structure. 
There  is  a  point  in  which  all  vegetables  must  agree ;  that 
which  separates  them  from  the  other  parts  of  the  creation. 
Some  may  detach  themselves  perhaps  from  the  whole  mass 
of  vegetables  by  a  single  peculiar  feature;  some  may  separate 
themselves  at  an  early  period,  and  others  after  a  long  series 
of  previous  subdivisions.  There  is  no  law  that  equalizes 
their  aDinities  to  each  other;  and  any  system  that  shall 
pretend  to  subdivide  them  by  a  limited  number  of  grades, 
must  be  fundamentally  false.  My  second  objection  is  that 
the  divisions  are  inconsistent  and  contradictory,  which  is, 
perhaps,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  first  wrong  step. 
For  instance,  Dr.  Lmdley's  second  group  of  many-petaled 
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bicotyledonous  plants  is  Epigyuosa?,  that  is  to  say,  having  the 
ovary  under  the  stamens ;  but  this  group  of  epigynous 
plants  is  not  opposed  by  him  to  those  which  are  not  epigy- 
nous, but  only  inclades  such  of  the  epigynous  plants  as  he 
finds  it  convenient  to  place  in  it,  vhile  he  pats  two  whole 
alliances  of  epigynous  orders  in  the  first  subclass,  though 
the  being  epigynous  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  second.  1  repeat  that  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  him, 
but  with  the  chaos  from  which  he  was  struggling  to  emerge, 
if  it  had  been  practicable.  Let  me  be  clearly  understood. 
After  having  separated  (as  I  shall  propose  to  do)  corolliform 
flowers,  from  those  which  are  glumaceous  or  scaly,  like 
grasses,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  advisable  in  one  or  those 
clns^es  to  place  the  division  epigvnoiis  and  its  converse 
hy|io;^yiious  before,  and  in  the  otfirr  alter,  the  divisions 
hexandrous  and  triarHlroiis,  if  such  a  disposition  shall  appear 
to  pfroup  the  vegetables  better  aecordiTif?  to  their  geueral 
aspect  and  affinity  ;  but  having  once  assumed  the  epigynous 
position  of  the  stamens  as  the  limiting  f(\'iture  of  a  class, 
we  cannot  place  epigynous  plants  in  the  other  classes  which 
have  been  cut  off  by  the  absence  of  that  feature  ;  for  if  the 
class  epigynous  is  limited  to  those  epigynous  plants  only  which 
have  not  such  and  such  other  features,  those  other  subordi- 
nate features  are  therdl)y  exalted  into  a  primary  station  and 
the  separations  are  confounded;  the  points  assumed  for 
dis^nction  may  possibly  be  correct,  but  they  are  not  properly 
exhibited.  This  cannot  be  illustrated  better  than  by  examin- 
ing Dr.  Lindley's  third  subclass,  viz.  the  monopetalous 
plants^  which  he  thus  divides  into  five  groups ;  the  first 
consists  specially,  of  those  whose  ovary  is  composed  of  many 
carpels ;  the  third  of  but  one  perfect  carpel ;  the  fifth  of  two 
carpels ;  tlie  second  of  plants  with  epigyiio"^  stamens,  i.  e. 
inserted  above  the  ovary  ;  the  fourth  of  those  whose  flower 
has  a  lip.  Here  are  three  features,  the;  number  of  carpels  or 
folded  leaves  in  the  structure  of  tlie  ovary,  the  pd-itiun  of  the 
stamens,  and  tlie  lij)  of  the  flower,  set  in  o[)positi()n,  though 
not  opposite,  but  consistent  with  each  other.  Consequently 
we  find  the  whole  fourth  class  composed  of  ovaries  with  two 
carpels,  ihuut^h  tliat  is  the  characteristic  of  the  fifth  ;  the 
second  partly  of  those  with  two,  and  partly  of  those  with 
many  carpels,  which  should  belong  separately  to  the  first 
and  fifth ;  the  first  and  third  contain  epigynous  plants, 
which  belong  properly  to  the  second;  and  the  fifth  is 
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deBcribed  as  consisting  of  unsjnunetrical  flowers,  yet  there 
are  others  unsymmetrical  in  tne  third.   The  view  of  the 
whole  is  therefore  confused,  and  no  true  division  is  made. 
But  this  may  be  reduced  to  a  lucid  order.   Supposing  the 
number  of  carpels  to  be  of  high  importance,  concerning 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  give  any  opinion,  the  flist  division^ 
would  be  Aggyrosae  or  rsdJier  Monocarposee,  i.e.  of  one 
carpel;  2.  Dicarposse,  of  two  carpels;  3.  PolycarpossB,  of 
tbree  or  more  carpels.    Eacli  of  those  divisions  may  then  be 
divided  into  symmetrical  and  unsymmetrical  as  to  the  flower; 
and  those  divisions  again  into  epigynous  and  its  opponte 
hypogynous.    TIhtp  is  a  like  contusion  at  the  outset,  where 
vegetables  are  divided  improperly  into  five  primary  classes. 
1.  Outgrowing,  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  increasing 
their  bulk  by  outward  deposits.    2.  Nakcd-sfMnled,  which 
are  also  outgrowing.     3.  Ingrowing,  or  increasing  their 
bulk  inwardly.    4.  Root-fiowcring,  which  are  not  stated 
whether  to  he  outgrowing  or  ingrowintr.    5.  Top-growing. 
Of  these  the  two  first  are  dicotyledoiious,  having  two  seed- 
lobes,   the  third  monocutyh'douous,  having  one,  and  the 
fifth  acotyledonous,  having  none.    The  four  Hrst  of  these 
are  sexual,  and  the  List  sexless  or  rather  sex  not  apparent. 
The  first  real  division  is  Sexual  and  Sex  not  apparent. 
The  n(;xt  division  of  sexual  is  Acotyledonou:r;,  \\lii<  h  takes 
his  whole  fourth  class,  Mouocotyledonous,  which  takes  the 
third,  and  Dicotyledonous,  which  covers  the  first  and  second  ; 
and  dicotyledonous  may  be  then,  if  it  be  thought  fit,  divided 
into  Naked-seeded  and  Close-seeded.   If  Dr.  Lindley  will 
apply  his  extensive  knowledge  and  correct  judgment  to 
elucidate  the  system  in  this  manner,  he  will  place  it  on  a 
satisftu^tory  and  permanent  footing,  being  careful  however 
not  to  let  any  feature  rank  above  those  which  should  pre- 
cede it.   I  believe  him  (as  well  as  that  distinguished  con- 
tinental botanist  Monsieur  DecandoUe)  to  have  a  mind  much 
above  the  narrow  wish  of  adhering  to  any  thing  because 
he  has  published  it,  or  rejecting  any  thing  because  it 
is  suggested  by  one  like  myself*  of  very  inferior  botanical 


*  In  the  Moond  edition  of  Dr.  Iand1ey*c  Natunl  System  of  Botiny  tbcae 
dividoni  an  eltend  to,  1 .  Polyearpous.    2.  Epigynoue.   3.  Mouocarpous.  4. 

Nucamentaceotis.  Dlcarpous.  The  real  arrangement  should  be  (supposing 
the  puint<{  asi^unied  to  be  the  most  valiiable  that  could  be  found).  I.  One- 
carpelled.  2.  Two-carpcllcd ;  a.  capsular,  b.  iiucatiientaceouii.  3.  Many- 
cftr|ielled ;  a.  hypogynous.  b.  epigynous. 
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knowledge ;  and  I  would  earnestly  excite  him  to  perfect 
that  system  upon  which  he  has  thrown  a  strong,  but  as?  yet 
insufficient,  light.  I  apprehend  no  ultimate  difference  of 
opinion  hetwecu  lue  and  lihn,  or  any  other  person  of  clear 
understanding  and  unpnjudiced  uiind,  because  I  build  only 
on  fact,  and  by  that  test  1  wish  every  thing  1  advance  to  be 
tried,  and  should  instantly  correct  any  thing  1  found  incon- 
sistent with  it.  It  is  a  main  object  of  this  Treatise  to  reduce 
the  divisions  which  rest  on  opinion,  to  their  proper  insig- 
nificaney. 

TheprineipAl  merit  of  the  linnean  divinon  was,  that 
each  sepamtioii  rested  on  a  single  fact  of  pretty  easy  accesa, 
although  it  might  remove  to  too  ffreat  a  distance  genera, 
associated  by  other  peculiarities.  The  system  now  in  vogue, 
will  be  found  to  rest  in  many  respects  on  features  quite  as 
artificial,  which  separate  kindred  genera  as  objectionally  as 
its  predecessor.  I  am  :it  n  loss  to  conceive,  in  what 
manner  it  can  possibly  be  substantiated,  that  the  position  of 
the  stamens  adopted  by  Jussieu  is  a  more  natural  feature 
for  classification  than  their  number,  by  which  Linnieus  was 
guided  in  mo«t  of  Ins  rhtsses.  Thev  arc  evidently  facts  of 
like  nature  and  deserve  about  equal  weight;  but  tlie  position 
of  the  stamens,  instead  of  ranking  high  amongst  nntarai  sub- 
divi-ioiis  as  assumed  by  Jussieu,  ought  to  occupy  a  very 
8ulMu<linatc  place.  To  illustrate  this  1  may  state,  that  there 
are  plants  aiiiungst  Amaryllideai,  which  but  lur  ihe  ditierencc 
of  having  the  perianth  and  stamens  superior  instead  of  in- 
ferior to  the  ovary,  would  be  almost  identical  with  others 
amongst  Asphodeleas;  for  instance,  if  the  scentless  Alliums 
of  the  latter,  (an  occidental  race  forming,  I  believe,  a  separate 
genus,  which  might  be  called  Pseudoscordum),  had  the 
ovary  inferior,  it  would  require  nice  discrimination  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  Lapiedra  of  the  former,  and  their  general 
aspect  would  touch  very  close  upon  Strumaria,  though  there 
would  be  points  of  distinction;  yet  plants  which  are  separated 
from  actual  identity  of  genus  by  little  more  than  that  feature 
and  some  difference  of  seed,  which  escape  the  observation 
of  an  uninstnicted  observer,  are  not  merely  removed  by  Dr. 
Lindlev's  arranp;emnnt  into  a  diH'erent  alliance,  but  two 
whole  grouj)s,  ten  alliances,  and  twenty-five  natural  orders 
intervene  between  them.  Such  Incongruities  are  found  in 
everv  mode  by  which  the  orders  have  been  armnged.  In 
Sweet's  Hortus  Britannicus  we  find  the  water-lilies  close  to 
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the  berberries:  and  such  is  the  natural  system  which  is  to 
supersede  the  artificial  system  of  Liunitus.  It  is  luundcd  in 
part  upou  facts  of  no  greater  importance,  in  part  on  an 
assumed  coincidence  of  a  variety  of  points,  concerning  which 
the  knowledge  of  man  is  still  very  imperfect,  and  which  firom 
time  to  time,  as  our  infoimation  becomes  more  ample,  evince 
themaelTes  to  haye  been  iocoirectly  assumed.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  discovery  of  such  lapses,  fresh  subdivisions 
are  made,  and  new  orders  successively  carved  out  of  the 
wrecks  of  the  original  divisions,  to  be  themselves  overturned 
in  like  manner  by  fresh  curtailments :  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  orders,  between  two  and  three  hundred  in  number,  are  a 
mass  of  unfathomable  confusion. 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  proceeding,  with  a  view  to 
place  the  divisions  on  a  sound  and  durable  footing,  that  is, 
to  found  every  separation  on  a  single  fact,  and  to  work 
downwards  from  the  first  division,  with  cautious  examination 
of  the  relative  importance  and  consequent  priority  of  the 
facts,  by  which  the  subordinate  divisions  are  to  be  limited. 
This  has  not  yet  been  done;  but,  whether  I  live  to  see  it 
acomplished  or  not,  I  am  confident  that  sooner  or  later  it 
must  be  effected,  because  it  is  the  only  mode  of  classification 
consi%itr'nt  with  nature.  It  has  l)een  a  su})ject  of  ^-ery  «z;eneral 
complaint  ani(ni«^Bt  those  wlio,  without  having  applied  their 
minds  to  botanical  study,  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 
plants,  niid  consequentlv  in  the  crtiieral  outlines  of  botany, 
and  especially  in  its  nomenclature,  that  it  appears  to  be  based 
upon  a  very  vague  and  changeable  foundation;  and  the 
fre(|uent  alt(Tation  of  the  names,  with  wiiich  tiiey  were 
familiar,  becomes  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance.  It 
must  however  be  recollected,  that  if  the  alteration  of  name 
is  consefjuent  on  the  detection  of  an  error  in  the  preexisting 
arraugt  iiient,  the  retention  of  that  which  had  been  used 
before  would  be  an  irrational  adherence  to  that  which  is  false; 
and  that  our  unwillingness  to  accede  to  alterations  which 
arise  necessarily  from  a  corrected  view  of  the  subject,  indicates 
an  indolenee  of  mind  that  would  obstruct  th6  progress  of 
Imman  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  no  less  evident, 
that  if  alterations  are  made  capriciously  and  not  based  upon  a 
correct  and  tangible  foundation,  discredit  is  tlirown  on  the 
science  by  the  instability  of  the  views  of  its  professors,  and 
the  students  become  disgusted  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
building,  which  they  are  invited  to  enter  and  contemplate. 
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So  difficult  is  it  for  man  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
that  no  science  can  be  cultivated  successfully,  of  which  the 
professors  are  tenacious  of  tln^  sentinionts  thev  have  adopted, 
and  not  willing  at  all  times  frankly  to  rernTii^idcr  rlic  opinions 
they  have  advanced,  as  diftercnt  facts,  or  <litlf'rent  views  of 
facts  already  ascertained,  arc  presented  to  their  notice.  But 
it  is  scarcely  less  important  to  establish  some  fundamental 
principli  s  by  which  the  mode  of  forming  and  arranging  the 
inductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  which  art;  ascertained, 
may  be  divested  of  capricious  uncertainty;  or  the  information 
that  is  obtained  will  become  a  mass  of  confusion,  the  more 
palpable,  from  the  futility  of  the  attempts  to  disentangle  it.  ^ 

The  first  great  division  of  the  vegetable  creation  is  between 
those  in  wdiich  sexual  propagation  is  manifest,  and  those  in 
which,  as  in  funguses,  the  mode  of  increase  is  a  concealed 
mystery :  they  have  therefore  been  called  phanerogamous 
and  cryptogamous,  that  is,  the  first  having  maDifest,  the 
seeond  coitcealed^  wedlock  ;  which  seeniB  to  me  prefemble 
to  the  later  terms  sexual  and  sexless,  because  the  latter 
word  assumes  a  fact  which  cannot  be  substantiated.  The 
next  division  of  phanerogamous  plants  is  into  monoootyle- 
d<mons  and  dicotyledonous^  the  latter  having  two  seedling 
leaves,  the  former  one,  or  rather  that  which  stands  in  lieu 
of  cotyledons;  and  perhaps  acotyledones  without  any,  con- 
sisting of  the  root-flowering  plants  like  Rafilesia,  wliich  are 
little  understood.  In  the  former  the  growi:h  is  said  to  be 
made  by  successive  additions  to  the  outside,  in  the  second, 
to  the  centre  of  the  plant,  whence  they  are  also  called 
Exogenous  and  Endogenous;  the  former,  at  least  in  their 
perfect  formation,  being  recognised  bv  a  distinct  deposit 
of  bark,  wood,  and  pith.  These  are  the  great  separations 
of  the  vegetable  creation,  and  it  will  not  appear  that  any 
kindred  races  are  found  indiscriminately  in  either  division, 
thougli  there  is  a  })oint  of  approximation  between  the  mono- 
cotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous  plants.  These  lines  are 
therefore  clear  and  substantial;  but  we  cannot  proceed  a  step 
further  witliout  danger  of  error,  by  placing  a  less  important 
before  an  essential  distinction.  The  Amaryllidacea?,  which  I 
have  TiTi(b  rtaken  to  arrange,  belong  to  the  nionocotyledonous 
plants,  w  liirb,  being  less  numerous,  can  of  course  be  more 
easilv  elapsed.  Although  1  have  not  sufficient  knowledge 
of  ali  the  orders  they  contain,  to  flatter  myself  that  I  can 
make  a  perfect  disposition  of  them,  yet,  as  it  is  necessary  for 
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me  to  reform  the  errors  which  I  find  in  the  existing  character 
of  Amaryllides,  1  will  try  so  to  trace  the  peculiarities  which 
separate  them  from  other  vegetahh  as  to  chalk  oat  the 
scheme  hy  which  that  whole  subdivision  should  be  arranged. 
It  is  incumbent  on  me,  however,  first  to  enumerate  some  at 
least  of  the  inacciinicies  wliich  I  observe  in  Dr.  Brown's 
character  of  ArnaryllidotB  and  the  cognate  orders,  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  that  they  cannfit  stand  ag  at  present  con- 
stituted ;  their  consideration  being  forced  upon  me  by  the 
subject  ut'  my  undertaking.  It  must  however  he  premised, 
that  as  Dr.  6rnwn  did  not  enumerate  all  th(»  genei  a  of  which 
the  several  orders  are  now  reputed  to  consist,  be  is  by  no 
means  answerable  lor  the  disagieeiiient  of  some  of  those 
genera  with  the  characters  he  has  defined,  though  further 
enquiry  may  have  shewn  that  they  cannot  be  excluded 
without  inconsistency.  To  commence  with  AmaryllidesB: 
L  Perianth  in  six  divisions  (sex-divisum)  is  incorrect,  for  it 
excludes  the  tube  which  is  very  common  in  the  order;  and 
if  not  meant  to  exclude  the  tube  or  annular  junction  of  the 
segments,  it  seems  incorrectly  worded,  and  at  all  events 
nugatory,  since  all  the  cognate  orders  are  equally  six-cleft 
at  the  apex.  2.  Regular  is  inaccurate,  if  I  rightly  under- 
stand the  expression,  that  it  is  intended  to  indicate  that  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  respectively  uniform,  witnes?  the  genus 
Alstrosmeria.  3.  Stamina  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  seg- 
ments is  inapplicable,  for  they  are  frequently  inserted  in  the 
tn))e,  agreeing  thereby  with  his  cliaracter  of  liemerocail ideas, 
ami  sometimes  on  the  disk,  of  the  germen.  4.  Anthers 
anterior,  cannot  be  assumed  as  the  distinction  of  one  order, 
unletis  the  saiiic  distinction  is  carried  tlirough  the  kindred 
orders,  yet  in  Melanthaceae  we  find  anthers  both  anterior  and 
posterior.  It  is  however  an  important  feature  and  seems 
there  improperly  confounded.  5.  Style  one  is  not  correct; 
the  style  is  triple  or  tricomposite,  often  tripartible.  T  have 
even  seen  it  tripartite;  but  it  is  equally  triple  in  all  tCie  cog- 
nate orders.  6.  Stigma  3-lobed  is  not  correct;  the  stigma 
in  many  genera  is  not  3-lobed,  as  it  is  stated  to  be,  and  the 
angles  are  even  obsolete,  nor  is  it  distinguishable  from  that 
of  Hemerocallidese,  which  he  terms  S^lobed  or  simple. 
7.  Pericarp  3-valved  or  a  berry,  is  not  an  accurate  fact.  In 
Crinnm  it  is  not  valved,  vet  it  is  not  what  Dr.  Brown  himself 
calls  bacca  or  berry,  but  something  intermediate  between 
that  and  a  capsule.   8.  i  demur  to  its  ever  being  a  berry. 
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ii  Dr.  Lindley*s  dt^tiuitioQ  of  a  berry  is  correct,  that  u  is  "  a 
succulent  fruit,  the  seeds  of  which  lose  their  adhesiou  when 
ripe  and  lie  loose  in  a  pulp;"  and  as  a  berry  is  usually  such, 
and  cannot  be  two  different  things,  I  am  satisfied  thai  this 
definition  is  true.  That  which  Dr.  Brown  calls  a  berry  in 
Tamus,  has  never  been  properly  described.  It  has  a  thin 
(and  nsnally  bright  coloured)  outer  skin;  a  soft  juicy  pulp 
between  it  and  the  inner  coat,  which  is  a  three-vaived 
dehiscent  capsule,  bearing  the  dissepiments  on  tlic  valves, 
the  seeds  lying  in  three  distinct  cells.  Tiiis  remarkable  fruit 
shews  the  futility  of  separating  the  berry-like  pericarp  of 
some  plants  in  the  cognate  orders,  from  the  valved  capsule. 
9.  Seeds  with  a  shell  neither  black  nor  crustaceous^is  ontirelv 
without  foundation,  and  applies  to  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  ord»T.  10.  Eiubryo  straight,  with  the  radicle  pointing;  to 
the  umbilicus  seems  to  me  incorrect.  The  radicle  prop'  rly 
point"?  to  the  foramen;  but  1  have  sei^n  the  embryo  m 
Crinum  at  an  early  period  very  curved,  and  its  ultimate 
direction  is  tjuite  vague.  Neither  in  Crinum  nor  in  iiynie- 
nocallis  does  it  usually  issue  near  the  umbilicus.  There  is 
not  in  truth  a  single  point  that  I  can  ascertain  to  separate 
Amaryllidaceflefrom  Hemerocallidete,  but  the  germen  inferior 
to  the  perianth  and  stamens  in  the  former,  and  superior  in 
the  latter.  There  is  no  true  serration  made  between  Aspbo* 
deleoe  and  Hemerocallidese.  br.  Brown's  distinction  of  the 
latter  by  seeds  neither  black  nor  crustaceous,  and  the  former 
by  seeds  with  a  shell  black  fragile  and  crostaceous,  is  cer- 
tainly inaccurate,  the  seed  of  Hemerocallis  itself  being 
black  and  iragtle,  and  that  of  Albuca  amongst  Asphodelese 
soft  and  foliaceous.  There  is  not  in  the  given  character  of 
Dioscoreae  a  single  true  point  to  separate  it  from  Amarvllidea* 
except  being  di(ecious,  wiiuli  is  not  even  a  sure  generic 
distinction,  as  may  be  exeni}>lified  by  Vitis,  Tameae  are 
separated  liy  nothing  but  a  supposed  berry  (which  in  fact  is 
not  a  berry)  instead  of  a  capsule,  a  variation  which  o<'eiir5 
elsewhere  botb  in  AmurvllideaB  and  Asphodeleae,  and  is 
therefore  no  distinctiv  c  mark  of  an  order.  If  any  separation 
of  Tamus  and  Dioscorea)  can  be  founded  on  the  veins,  it  is 
vnnotieed  by  Dr.  Brown.  SmilaeesB  are  admitted  to  differ, 
from  the  portion  of  Asphodelen  which  have  berr^-like  finiit, 
in  little  but  the  intq^ments  of  the  seeds^  and  m  the  st^le 
bemg  often  trifid:  if  the  stjle  is  not  always  trifid,  its  being 
so  sometimes  is  no  diitinctimiy  and  the  closely  allied  genera 
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Bulbocodium  and  Colchicum,  distinguished  by  a  tripartite 
and  a  tripartible  style,  shew  that  the  actual  separation  of  the 
three  styles,  which  are  usually  either  conjoined  or  consoii- 
dated,  does  not  fumiBh  a  sufafltantial  feature  to  disdnguish  a 
natural  order;  and  in  Dr.  Brown's  own  character  of  Alekn- 
thacee  we  find  siyle  tr^  or  ir^rtite.  Posterior  anthers 
would  haye  afforded  a  safe  character  for  that  order  or  rather 
suborder,  but  Dr.  Drown  has  included  plants  with  anterior 
anthers,  which  makes  the  given  character  nugatory,  there 
being  no  other  feature  really  decisive.  With  respect  to 
difference  in  the  integuments  of  the  seeds,  the  striking- 
anomaly  in  that  feature  between  the  most  closely  united 

gmera  of  Amaryllideae  (as  for  instance  Pancratium  and 
ymenocallis,  Lencojum  and  Galanthus)  shews  that  it  is  of 
no  certain  weight  in  distinguishing  natural  orders  of  plants. 
The  beaked  umbilicus,  by  which  Dr.  Brown  charai^erises 
Hypoxideae,  is  very  dissimilar  in  Hypozts  and  Curculigo,  and 
i  understand  that  it  is  entirely  wanting  in  that  portion  of 
Curculigo  which  must  be  detached  under  the  name  Moli- 
neria. 

1  cannot  too  f^trongly  disclaim  any  intention  to  depreciate 
the  valuable  labours  of  a  gentlcTnan  whose  life  has  })pen 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  seience,  which  to  me  has  been 
only  the  amusement  of  some  leisure  hours,  and  with  whose 
botanical  knowledge  my  own  is  comparatively  light  as  air. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  study 
he  has  piMMied;  but  in  the  arranp^ement  of  these  orders  he 
appears  to  have  supposed  the  features,  which  he  observed  in 
some  o(  iiera,  to  be  more  prevalent  than  they  prove  to  be; 
and  I  liavL'  no  doubt  that  he  is  fiilly  aware  Lliai  there  are 
imperfections  in  the  characters  framed  many  years  ago, 
which  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject  matter 
makes  it  necessary  to  remoye,  and  I  am  far  from  flattering 
myself  that  I  can  perfectly  accomplish  their  reformation. 

We  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  there  can  be  but 
one  real  diyisiou,  that  is  identity  of  kind,  or,  in  other  words, 

Sneric  distinction;  the  secret  bar  by  which  the  Almighty 
8  made  His  works  incapable  of  being  blended  wiA  each 
other,  and  confounded  in  their  propagation.  All  divisions, 
except  that  of  generic  identity  are  artificial,  and  rest  on  the 
supposed  agreement  of  different  individuals  in  one  or  more 
^  essential  points  of  structure;  and  when  any  such  point  is 
assumed  tor  classification,  the  question  must  arise  whether 
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it  does  or  does  not  separate  individuals  wliich  a<^Tee  in 
another  point  of  greater,  or  in  more  than  une  of  equal, 
apparent  importance.     The  individuality  of  kinds  in  the 
sexual  creation  rests  on  the  possibility  of  tlicir  hf^ng  propa- 
gated by  union,  and  is  limited  by  a  secret  iiiipedinient,  pro- 
bably depending  on  the   unsearchable  adaptation  of  the  \ 
minutest  vessels  through  which  that  uuiuu  is  to  be  effected; 
but  the  object  of  the  limitation  being  to  prevent  the  union  of  • 
things  dissimilar,  tiiere  will  be  outward  appearances  to  | 
indicate  the  existing  bar,  and  the  skill  of  the  TOtanist  must  ; 
be  exerted  to  distinffaish  which  are  the  features  that  are 
really  symptomatic  of  the  impediment,  and  which,  from  not 
bemg  so,  are  nnessential.   Botany  is  therefore  a  science  of     ,  \ 
conjecture  in  its  fundamental  office*  the  distinction  of  genera.  \  ' 
We  assume  from  obsarvation  and  analogy,  that  certain  points  \ 
indicate  an  absolute  diyersity  of  kind;  horticultural  ezperi-  ^ 
ments  bring  the  accuracy  of  those  assumptions  to  the  test, 
and  mther  confirm  or  refute  them,  by  proving  the  possibility 
of  sexual  intermixture  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  limited  in  accora- 
ance  with  those  points.   The  Almighty  has  allowed  the 
several  genera  of  vegetables  to  disport  themselves  in  nume- 
rous  forms  of  species  and  local  or  accidental  varieties,  which 
aie  more  or  less  capable  of  intermixture  according  to  their 
constitution  and  diversity,  with  various  degrees  of  fecundity 
and  sterility  in  the  united  produce.    It  seems  to  me  utter 
waste  of  words  to  argue  whether  vegetables,  if  of  one  genus 
or  identical  kind,  arc  species  or  varieties;  if  they  are  found 
(iirturent  in  a  natural  state  and  maintain  their  diversity  when 
removed  to  ditierent  localities,  they  are  usually  termed 
species;  if  they  return  to  the  more  general  type  when 
removed,  or  if  the  difference  is  trifling,  they  are  properly 
termed  local  varieties,  in  contradistinction  from  cultivated 
and  accidental  vrniations.    But  this  distinction  is  of  very 
sufxirdiuaUi  importance;  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience  and 
opuiion,  and  not  of  fact.    The  discrimination  of  genera,  or 
identical  kinds,  by  whatever  term  that  identity  shall  be  sig- 
nihed,  is  the  true  basis  of  botanical  laljours. 

We  are  uuuble  to  usceituiu  wlien  or  how  their  subdi- 
vision took  place  into  the  numerous  forms  which  now  adorn 
the^  earth,  and  have  been  termed  species  and  varieties. 
The  various  races  of  mankind  were  certainly  distinguished 
at  a  very  earlpr  period  after  the  deluge,  probably  at  the  very 
time  of  the  miraculous  dispersion,  and  separation  of  tongues ; 
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and  1  appiH'liend  that  the  distinction  of  vegetable  species  is 
raaiuly  referable  to  a  period  as  early,  and  was  consequent  on 
the  dispersion  of  seeds  into  different  climates  by  the  operation 
of  the  deluge.  Looking  to  the  multitude  of  forms  wnich  the 
sereral  kinds  or  genera  have  assumed,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty,  and  requires  much  discernment,  to 
ascertain  which  are  the  features  that  may  be  relied  upon  as 
indicating  an  absolute  and  original  diversity.  The  specific 
differences  in  one  kind  may  embrace  a  wide  range;  the 
actual  difference  between  another  kind  and  those  most  nearly 
resembling  it  may  be  very  small.  The  feature  which  is 
symptomatic  of  individuality  in  one  family  of  kindred  plants, 
may  'not  be  so  in  another ;  such  as  the  absence  or  presenec 
of  a  tube  or  any  particular  appendage.  In  forming  generic 
characters  wo  are  hut  seeking  si<^ns  whereby  to  come  at  the 
/knowledge  of  a  fact,  namely,  the  individuality  of  a  thing 
[described.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  our  view  of  nature, 
we  arrange  them  in  p:ronps,  to  which  however  no  distinct 
limits  were  assigned  by  the  Creator;  and,  though  we  are 
trying  to  find  out  the  ways  of  nature,  our  classifications,  by 
whatever  name  we  may  call  them,  are  artifieial,  and  if  we 
proceed  beyond  one  step  at  a  time,  we  irnist  he  Haljh'  to  find 
ourselves  batHed  by  the  reality.  When  I  began,  many  years 
ac^o,  to  write  concerning  vegetables,  I  hm\  to  combat  an  idea 
that  the  .Mmighty  liad  created  each  species  of  our  botanical 
ratalogut'S  as  it  now  exist?,  and  that  plants  being  able  to 
l>r«M'(]  together  was  tlie  test  of  tlieir  identity  as  species.  It 
has  Miiee  been  ascertained  beyond  dispute,  as  I  then  antici- 
pated, that  in  some  genera  all  the  species  are  capable  of  easy 
intermixture ;  and  that  even  some,  which  botanists  had 
erroneously  placed  in  (liferent  genera,*  could  produce  a  fer- 
tile cross-breed.  It  cannot  be  asserted  on  the  other  hand  that 
such  are  merely  instances  of  erroneous  multiplication  of 
species  by  botanists,  because  they  include  almost  every  sort 
of  diversity  which,  when  found  among  spontaneous  vege- 
tables, have  generally  been  taken  as  specinc  characteristics, 
and  the  fecility  of  intermixture  seems  to  depaid  less  on  the 
botanical  than  the  constitutional  affinity  of  kindred  species ; 
80  that  either  the  whole  existing  machinery  of  species  must 
be  upheld,  or  they  must  fall  together.  The  opmion,  which 
I  had  at  first  to  combat,  is  therefore  falling  to  tne  ground  by 

*  For  imtaaM,  Cnram  sod  AmufUSB, 
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the  irrelragalilc  teet  of  fhrts,  which  are  daily  becoming  more 
notorious;  mid  we  cauuol  |)i ( hi  ed  a  step  without  flouiider- 
iu^  into  inconsistencies,  luiless  w  e  take  the  <:"enerie  characters 
to  be  the  definition?,  of  identity  of  kind,  and  in  strict  agree- 
ment with  that,  they  mnst,  M'hore  it  shall  appear  necessary,  .  i  » 
be  carefully  reformed.  J ussieu  has  stated,  in  the  perspicuous  \ 
Latin  Introduction  to  his  History  of  Plants,  that  the  lounda-  \ 
tioD  of  botanical  science  rests  on  tlie  distinction  of  species,  \  \ 
which  he  defines  to  he  a  perciiiiial  succession  of  like  indi-  \  \ 
Wduals  renewed  by  coatiiniul  generations,  and  adfls  that  I  » 
although  they  may  be  sometimes  a  little  diversified  by 
climate,  disease,  or  culture,  the  seminal  produce  will  return 
to  the  original  type.  He  then  considers  the  union  of  species 
in  genera  to  be  a  discretionary  work  for  the  assistance  of  the 
memory,  attempted  at  first  unthout  rule,  and  latterly  con- 
stmcted  with  more  propriety  by  reference  to  the  fhicttfica* 
tioD.  Upon  the  same  premises  I  should  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion ;  but  that  statement  is  contradicted  by  the 
complete  confusion  of  vegetable  species  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  reciprocal  intermixture ;  and  horticultural  expe- 
rimaits  have  established,  beyond  the  possibility  of  refutation, 
that  botanical  species  are  only  a  higher  and  more  permanent 
class  of  varieties;  and  that  even  the  local  and  cultivated 
varieties  to  which  he  alludes,  if  they  do  not  come  in  contact 
with  other  varieties,  instead  of  reverting,  as  he  supposed,  to 
an  original  type,  are  renewed  with  considerable  uniformity 
in  their  generations.  It  is  now  certain  that  individuality 
does  not,  as  Jussieu  had  imagined,  coincide  with  the  species 
of  botanists,  but  with  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive 
QTfide,  which  seems  to  accord  with  such  genera  as  are  tmly 
defined,  and  would  agree  with  all  if  properly  reformed  ;  and 
if  he  had  known,  what  our  later  experimeilts  have  e9tal>]ished, 
his  logical  mind  wnnhl  certainly  have  assented  to  my  pro- 
position, which  is  ill  tiuth  but  thf  application  of  his  own 
doctrine  to  facts  wliich  have  since  come  to  light.  The  labours 
of  the  mnnv  distinguished  cultivators  of  the  science  have  been 
daily  tending  to  place  the  ^^^Piiern  on  a  correct  fooliij;?,  but  it 
will  never  be  perfectly  accomplished  till  the  erroneous  iioiion 
of  tlie  original  diversity  of  all  vegetable  species  is  thoroughly  . 
discav<Io*l.  If  the  original  constructors  of  the  system  had 
kiiuwii  all  that  is  at  present  ascertained,  they  would  perhaps 
have  called  the  botanical  genera  species,  and  the  species 
varieties ;  but  it  does  uot  appear  to  me  advisable  at  present 
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to  make  such  an  alteration,  on  account  of  the  extreme  incon- 
venience of  such  an  extensive  cliano;e.  We  are  not  certain 
that  there  is  an  exact  analogy  as  to  the  diverbihcation  of 
individuals  in  their  generation,  between  animals  and  vege- 
tables, the  latter  having  branched  more  extensively  into 
different  grades  of  vaiie^,  some  of  which  can  re*unite  with 
facility,  while  others  seem  so  constitutionally  altered,  as  to 
be  almost  incapable  of  now  mixing  with  the  other  grades ;  so 
that  the  arrangement  and  nomenclature  is  not  objectionable^ 
if  we  only  bear  in  mind  that  the  botanic  genera  define  the 
individuality  of  kind.  If  any  botanist  should  tell  me,  that 
in  iraming  a  generic  character  he  was  not  seeking  signs 
whereby  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  a  fact,  namely,  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  thing  described,  I  should  answer,  that  if 
such  is  not  his  object,  whatever  name  he  may  assign  to  the 
character,  he  has  nothing  in  his  science  real  or  tangible; 
that  it  is  the  vague  offspring  of  variable  opinion ;  that  he  is 
amusing  himself  with  eliild's  play,  and  might  as  well  build 
'castles  with  the  sand.  If,  instead  of  proceeding  by  single 
steps  from  the  first  point  of  general  agreement  to  the  last 
important  point  of  generic  identity,  we  throw  together  a  num- 
ber of  kinds,  and  include  them  under  the  character  of  an 
order  framed  to  cover  their  diversities,  we  are  arrang'ing 
them  in  groups  to  which  no  such  limits  were  assigned  by  the 
Creator;  and  our  classifications,  by  whatever  name  we  may 
call  them,  are  artificial ;  and  we  must  be  liable  to  find  our 
labonrg,  on  further  investigation,  delta  red  by  the  realitv.  If 
we  divide  all  vej^etables,  according  to  tlieir  t «  rucnt,  by 
single  points  of  difference,  till  we  reacli  that  w  h  sf'[);n  ;ites 
them  from  their  nearest  kindred,  every  plant,  when  rightly 
known,  will  have  its  proper  place,  and  the  whole  system  will 
be  built  on  truth,  ami  not  the  offspring  of  o])iiiion. 

To  make  a  perfect  arraiigcinuiit  of  the  lUDiif^cotyledonous 
plants,  to  which  division  the  plants  of  which  I  am  about  to 
treat  belong,  it  would  be  requisite  that  I  should  have  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  all  the  orders  it  contains ;  and  even  in 
framing  the  character  of  AmaryllidaeeBB,  I  must  be  liable  to 
lapses,  from  the  want  of  perfect  acquaintance  with  those  from 
which  they  are  to  be  separated;  and  I  must  apologize  for  an^ 
such  errors,  if  they  should  occur,  which  will  be  easily  recti- 
fied by  those  who  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
other  portions  of  the  previous  divisions.  If  any  botanist 
should,  therefore,  perceive  that  my  limitation  does  not  effec- 
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tually  exclude  some  race,  to  which  his  attention  has  been 
more  closely  dirrcted,  let  him  not  hhmie  me  for  the  want  of 
more  accurate  kuo\vled<»"e,  which  1  do  uot  pretend  to  have 
acquired,  hut  let  him  sul»stitute  the  term  which  his  own  more 
perlect  investigation  shall  have  aacerlamcd  to  be  more  effec- 
tual for  their  ejcclusiun. 

The  monocotyledonous  plants  were  divided  by  Juasieu  into 
three  dasses: — 1.  Having  the  Btamens  inserted  above  the 
germen  or  future  fleed-vesaeL  2.  Inserted  round  it  3.  In- 
serted below  it  ThiB  is  a  distinction  of  easy  access ;  but  to 
judge  what  rank  it  should  hold  of  itself,  we  must  see  whe- 
ther all  the  plants  in  each  of  those  classes  are  more  akin  to 
each  other,  than  to  any  which  are  not  included  in  it ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  Asphodelese,  Hemerocallideae,  and  Melantba- 
cese,  are  more  nearly  allied  to  Amaiyllideee  in  anotber  class, 
than  to  Palms  and  Rushes  in  their  own.  It  is  therefore  bad 
on  the  face  of  it  as  a  natural  division,  that  is,  a  limitation 
of  natural  groups;  it  as  much  an  artificial  division  as  the 
number  of  stamens,  nor  is  it  more  convenient  than  the 
Linnsean  arrangements,  though  it  might  hr  < oinbined  with 
them.  Another  mode  of  classification  siiuet  j-t<  d  itself  from 
th  e  structure  of  seeds,  and  Dr.  Brown  luunded  the  charac- 
ters of  several  orders  mainly  on  the  colour,'  hardness,  and 
separability  of  their  external  integument,  and  the  direction 
of  the  embryo.  These  characters  were  assumed  on  a  partial 
.  view  of  the  seeds  of  some  of  the  plants  tbey  were  intended 
to  include,  or  at  letst  of  those  which  they  are  now  held  to 
comprehend,  and  the  result  is,  that  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  Hardness  and  inseparability,  softness  and 
separability,  of  the  seed-coat  occur  in  plants  so  closely 
allied,  that  although  I  consider  it  a  proof  of  generic  differ- 
ence, their  generic  distinction  has  not  yet  been  universally 
admitted  by  botanists ;  as,  for  instance.  Pancratium  and 
Hymenocallis.  I  have  already  noticed  the  seeming  vague- 
ness of  the  radicle  in  some  plants  where  Dr.  Brown  has 
assumed  its  direction  to  be  certain,  and  if  correct,  it  is  too 
secret  and  concealed  a  feature  for  qjeneral  application.  The 
hardness  and  softness  of  tlie  integument  is  so  uncertain,  that 
it  is  found  soft  in  plants  in  which,  according  to  i)r.  Brown's 
character,  it  should  be  crustact  uus  and  fragile.  It  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  the  hardness  and  separability  of  the  seed- 
coat,  and  the  direction  of  the  enihrvo,  furnish  no  satisfactory 
characters  for  the  definition  of  natural  groups  amongst  mo- 
nocotyledonous plants.    It  is  certainly  possible  that  the  in- 
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teguiiit'iits  of  tlie  seed,  which  are  variable  in  one  family, 
may  assume  a  more  certain  character  in  others.  1  <lo  not 
presume  to  give  an  opinion  concerning  those  which  1  have 
not  examined,  but  we  should  admit  with  caution  in  one  race 
that  vrhich  has  utterly  deceived  us  in  another.  The  form  of 
the  leaves  might  be  expected  to  furnish  some  dtstiuguishing 
feature,  but  it  is  so  yariable,  even  in  particular  genera,  that 
little  rdiaace  can  be  placed  upon  it,  and  it  must  oe  admitted 
with  great  circumspection.  For  instance,  Professor  Lindley 
characterised  Hypoxideae  as  haying  plicate  leaves,  whereas, 
if  the  foct  were  absolutely  true  with  respect  to  the  particular 
plants  he  meant  to  designate,  we  find  plain  and  plicate 
leaves  so  intermixed  in  the  nearly  related  order  of  IridesB, 
and  even  in  the  several  genera  thereof,  that  it  cannot  be 
taken  here  as  a  natural  distin(j:uishing  character,  without  the 
most  striking  inconsistency.  I  wish  it  were  true,  that  in  the 
leaves  of  exogenous  or  bicotyledonous  plants,  the  veins  are 
concurrent  and  form  a  kind  of  network,  and  in  endogenous 
or  monocotyledon ons  are  parallel  and  cross-barred ;  and  that 
scitamineons  plants  are  distinguishable  amongst  the  latter 
by  being  feather-veined,  that  is,  having  oblique  veins  pro- 
ceeding from  the  midrib.  I  have  before  me  the  leaf  of  a 
Nepal  Arum,  closely  allied  to  Arum  Dracontinra,  in  which  the 
veins  are  as  conrnrreut  as  in  the  leaf  of  a  lime  tree  ;  and  of 
Caladiuni,  in  which  they  are  confluent,  though  with  less  of  net- 
work ;  of  a  Dioscorca,  in  which  the  vrnarioTi  is  very  like  that 
oi  a  poplar  ;  of  Costus  amonpi:  the  Sciiannuece,  of  which  the 
leaf  is  not  more  featlier-veined  than  of  Crinum  speclal)ile, 
and  other  petiolated  wide-leaved  Amaryllidese ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  of  a  lofty  Dracaena  or  Cordyline,  wiiich  I  raised 
by  seed  from  Norfolk  Island  (perhaps  *C.  strieta)  amongst 
Asphodeleae,  which  is  completely  featlier-veined.  Dr.  Urowa 
describes  parallel  veins  even  as  distinguishing  an  Austra- 
lian species  of  Dioscorea  from  othe  rs  of  that  genus,  and  some 
such  variability  appears  according  to  the  representations  of 
different  species  of  Pcperoma.  These  peculianties  require 
more  careful  inspection  than  they  have  yet  received.  . 

Another  feature  presents  itself  in  the  nature  of  the  cap-  - 
sule  or  fruit,  some  opening  by  valves,  some  indehiscent; 
and  in  the  integuments  of  the  seed,  some  hard,  some  fragile, 
others  pulpy  and  soft.   To  shew  that  sucb  peculiarities  are 


*  The  Botanical  Magazine  gives  parallel  veins  to  that  plant,  I  believe  in- 
correodj. 
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good  lor  nothing  as  characters  of  natural  groiipfi,  though 
valid  in  generic  separations,  it  is  sufficient  to  name  11a  iiian- 
thus  with  a  pulpy  berry-like  fruit,  and  Bupliane  witli  a 
?alved  capsule,  yet  so  closely  allied  tliat  they  have  been 
heretofore  considered  one  genus,  and  are  not  distinguished 
by  any  other  striking  feature.    The  shape  of  the  seed-pod 
eaimot  be  relied  upon  with  certainty,  even  as  a  generic  di»- 
tiiietion ;  and  LimuBus,  when  be  divided  tetiadynamia  into 
silieuloaa  and  siliquosa  made  a  very  unsatisiactory  separa* 
tkm.    The  nmple  foct,  Aether  the  seed  is  naked  or  corned, 
fnniisfaes,  perhaps,  a  limitation  of  more  valae,  if  any  have 
it  really  nased,  Dttt  it  does  not  help  us  to  sabdivide  mono* 
cotyledonouB  plants,  because  they  all  have  it  covered,  except 
where  it  is  exposed  by  the  early  disruption  of  the  pericarp. 
It  is  something  to  have  cleared  the  way  of  features  whichy 
though  they  have  been  used,  are  evidently  not  available  as 
the  distinctions  of  natural  groups ;  and  although  these  con- 
siderations, when  duly  appreciated,  must  shew  the  necessity 
of  superseding  a  great  part  of  the  present  arrangement,  they 
will  help  to  lead  us  to  something  more  substantial.   I  will 
suggest,  as  well  as  the  limited  information  I  possess  will 
enable  me,  the  features  that  appear  to  me  to  separate  the 
monocotyledonous  plants  into  natural  groups,  calling  to  mind 
that  natural  groups  are  properly  such  as  will  strike  the  un- 
scientific eye  as  having  some  fi;eneral  resemblance,  without 
searcliiniy  tor  a  minute  ])<>iTit  of  ajrreement.    1  have  to  re- 
gret, tliat  in  order  to  ascertain  anv  <me  point  concerning  any- 
class  of  vegetables,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  nt'resli  almost 
every  plant  of  which  it  consists,  Iroin  tli(>  ^ih  ik  e  or  lax  ex- 
pressions of  botanists,  and  the  absolute  talsehijod  of  many 
of  our  en^^vings  in  material  ])oints  ;  and,  with  rcj^peet  to 
the  venation  of  leaves  in  particular  plants,  our  bor  k^  are 
generally  silent,  and  the  engraving;s  frequently  give  an  im- 
tme  representation,  so  that  I  cannot  obtain  the  iuibrniation 
1  desire. 

The  palms,  aroid,  and  pi|>ciaccous  plants,  iorm  a  con- 
spicuous division  am  oiliest  the  monocotyledonous  plants, 
and  the  spadix  seems  to  me  the  great  point  of  agreement. 
Spadix  originally  meant  the  inflorescence  of  the  palm,  that 
is  to  say,  flowers  without  the  semblance  of  a  corolla,  closely 
set  round  a  stalk  which  has  an  involucre  below.  There  is  a 
defective  spadix,  which  wants  the  involucre,  in  piperaceous 
plants  and  hullrushes ;  and  there  may,  perhaps,  be  a  dif- 
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fereace  between  a  fibrous  or  woody,  and  a  succulent,  spadix. 
The  division  opposed  to  Spadiceous,  consists  of  those  with 
petaloid  flowers  which  are  not  closely  set  round  a  stalk  with 
an  involucre  at  the  base ;  they  have  not  the  spadix,  and  may 
therefore  be  called  Exspadiceous.  In  all  divisions  of  vegeta- 
bles, individuals  will  be  found  that  deiwrt  a  little  from  the 
limits  assigned,  because  the  Creator  has  not  strictly  drawn 
those  limits  of  classification,  but  has  softened  down,  as  it 
were,  the  edge  of  difference  by  an  easy  transition.  The 
groups,  however,  are  not  the  less  real  on  that  account,  though 
some  individuals  will  exceed  the  boundaries;  so  we  find 
Orontium,  Tupistra,  Aspidistra,  and  Tacca,  forming  a  sort  of 
limbo  between  the  spadiceous  and  scapaceous  plants,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  Pontederia  and  some  others,  together 
with  the  Scitamineous  plants,  advancing  from  the  corolliforra 
towards  the  habit  of  the  spadiceous  phmts.  They  may. 
therefore  be  well'placed  in  an  intermediate  division  as  Subspa- 
diceous,  that  is,  liaving  a  tendency  to  the  form  of  a  true  spadix. 
The  spadiceous  plants,  I  believe,  may  be  divided  into, 

1.  Involucrate  or  true,  including  Palms  and  Aroid  plants. 

2.  NudjE,  Naked,  including  Piperaceae  and  TyphacepR.  The 
Jiiyolucrate  into  Ligneous,  covering  the  palrns,  and  Succulent, 
designating  the  Arums,  &c.,  but  I  am  not  certain  of  the  truth 
of  the  distinction  of  fibrous  and  succulent  here,  and  do  not 
pretend  to  make  a  pertLCt  suboidiuate  arrangement.  If  suc- 
culency  does  not  universally  di«tiTi<ruish  the  AiDidte,  the 
petaloid  involucre  will  furnish  one  Laturc  of  sej>ar;itiuii,  the 
mode  of  fructification  another,  and  probably  tlic  veins  of  tiie 
leaves  another.  The  subspadiceous  will  divide,  I  believe, 
mto  1.  SuhcoroUifonn,  and  2.  Corolliform.  The  first  covers 
Orontium  and  those  which  have  no  involucre  amongst  Onm* 
tiacesy  the  Acoroid and  fluvial  plants;  the  second  will  he  di-  ' 
visible  into  motto|>erianthine  and  biperianthine,  the  former 
covering  the  aquatic,  the  latter  the  scitamineous  plants. 

The  corolliform  are  divutble  into  gynandrous,  of  which 
the  stamens  are  consolidated  with  the  style,  covering  the 
Orchidaceous  plants  and  their  kindred,  and  agynandrous,  in 
which  they  are  not  so  consolidated.  The  agynaodrous  may 
be  subdivided  into  tripetaloid  having  the  semblance  of  three 
petals  and  hexapetaloid  of  six.  The  tripetaloid  into  mono* 
gynous  ha\nng  ones^lci  which  are  Bromeliaceae  and  Comme* 
linaceae,  and  pleiogynous  having  more  styles,  which  are  Buto- 
maces  and  Alismaceie.  The  hexapetaloid  into  triandrous  with 
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three  stamens,  and  hexandrous  with  six.  The  triaiulrous  into 
epigynous  having  the  gcrmen  or  ovary  underneath,  (viz.  Irida- 
ceae,  Burmanniace^  and  llaemodoraceae  limited,)  and  hypogy- 
noufl  having  the  germen  above,  that  is  a  portion  of  the  present 
order  HflBmodoraeese,  which  I  propose  to  call  Wacheiidorfium. 
The  hexandroas  divide  in  the  same  manner  into  epigynous 
and  hexandroas.  That  hexandrous  epigynous  division  is  the 
immatable  line  by  which  I  limit  the  cimracter  of  the  order 
Amaryllidaces,  and  the  corresponding  hypogynous  hexan* 
droQS  division  forms  the  boundary  of  Liliaceae.  Both  are 
capable  of  further  subdivisions  into  suborders  and  sections, 
and  whether  those  subdivisions  shall  be  exalted  or  not  into 
the  station  of  orders,  is  a  micstion  of  discretion,  and  not  of 
foot.  If  it  should  appoar  that  any  invariable  feature,  which 
distinguishes  the  sulxli  vi  ^ions,  aftords  a  line  of  (!omarcation 
more  conspicuous  than  tlmso  wliich  1  have  taken  of  hexan- 
drous or  epigynous,  it  sliould  be  inserted  in  the  fittest  situa- 
tion to  characterize  and  unite  the  plants  it  may  include.  For 
instance,  if  on  further  acquaintance  with  the  several  species, 
we  should  certain  that  any  certain  venation  leaves  or  mode 
of  inflorescence  distinguishes  Dioscoreae,  Smilacea?,  and  Rox- 
burghia  from  Bomarea  and  Asparagus  more  decidedlv  than 
the  reatores  which  I  have  chosen  associate  then,  that  feature 
must  constitute  a  division' prior  to  either  epigynous  or  hexan- 
drous, for  the  purpose  of  detaching  them ;  but  the  best  judg- 
ment that  I  can  form,  in  the  want  of  more  precise  informa- 
tion, is  that  such  features  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  the 
separation  of  high  grades,  and  are  more  fit  to  distinguish  the 
suborders  and  sections. 

The  epigynoQs  portion  have  all  one  triple  style,  which  in 
some  genera  is  tripartible  and  even  occasionally  tripartite. 
Tliis  division  includes,  with  the  plants  usually  called  Amaryl- 
lidea\  the  hexandrous  part  of  Hfrmodoracese,  Hypoxidcas 
closely  connected  with  them,  Fourcroya  and  Agave,  Dioscorea?, 
TameaB  and  others  of  which  the  present  position  cannot 
possibly  be  maintained.  This  epigynous  division,  consti- 
tuting the  order  Amaiyllidaccce,  separates  itself  into  1.  Ra- 
raosae,  2.  Caulescentes,  3.  Scapacese,  or  branciiing,  caule- 
scent, and  scapaccous,  meaning  by  a  scape  a  succulent  stalk 
supporting  a  spatlied  flower  or  umbel,  and  inarticulate  below 
the  spathe.  Of  the  branching,  there  are  but  three  known 
enera;  the  caulescent  are,  I  believe,  all  schistandrous,  i.  e. 
aving  their  anthers,  which  are  bilocular  or  two-celled,  open* 
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ijig  by  a  Tertieal  slit  from  top  to  bottom.  They  seem  divisi* 
ble  luwever  into  Opercoloiis  and  Nonoperculous.  By  oper- 
culous  I  mean  hayins  the  base  of  the  style  which  is  enuurged, 
persistent  after  the  decay  of  the  rest,  and  forming  a  hollow 
top  to  theowy,  more  or  less  prominent,  and  becoming  part 
of  the  seed-yesseL  The  operculoos  may  be  called  Hypoxidee, 
and  divided  into  1*  Hypoxidiform,  2.  Lanarieeform,  covering 
the  hexandrous  part  of  the  present  Ha^modoracese,  3. 
AIstroemeri»form ;  or  those  portions  may  form  three  subor* 
ders.  The  nonoperculous  ma:y  be  divided  into  Diodcores 
and  AgavesBy  the  hitter  into  Ixiseform  and  Agaviform.  The 
scapaceous  are  divisible  iotoSchistandrous,  containing  the  true 
AmaryllideaB  and  Narcisseae,  and  Porandrous  of  which  the  an- 
thers open  only  by  the  upper  part,  which  T  call  Galantheae. 

The  hypoj^'noiis  division  consists  of  Liliaceai,  that  ia 
Asphodelea^,  Hemerocallideje,  Liliacca^  or  Tulipaccnj  ;iccord- 
iiig'  to  the  «ifpnrntioiis  of  difi'erent  writers,  Sniil:ic(';i'  and  Me- 
huitliaceae.  Aportioii  of  Melnnthacese  is  clearly  parable 
by  posterior  aiithLTs,  those  ^vith  anterior  anthers  being 
impro|)erly  joined  witli  them.  The  separation  of  He- 
merocallidoae  cannot  be  po«!»ib!y  maintained,  the  main  dis- 
tinction of  tlie  seminal  integaiiient  being  contrary  to  the  fact, 
and  the  dirt'erence  of  a  longer  tube  quite  trivial  for  the  cha- 
racter of  an  order.  Smilacea?,  at  e  ordiug  to  Dr.  Brown  s  ad- 
mission, are  distinguishable  Irom  those  which  have  been 
called  berried  uuionj^st  Asphodeleae,  only  by  the  style  being 
oftener  tripartible,  which,  not  being  absolute,  is  no  distiuetion. 
This  hypogynous  division,  Liliaceae,  may  be  properly  divided 
into  suborders  as  the  Amaryllidacese,  and  perhaps  in  this  man- 
ner. Branching,  Canlescent,  and  Scapaceous.  Canlescent 
erect,  Asphodeleo.  Canlescent  twining,  Smilaceee,  inda- 
dingaspaiaens  medeola,  &c.  Scapaceous ;  anthers  anterior, 
^  Allies;  anmers  posterior,  MelanthiesB,  the  termination  acesB 
being  reserved  lor  the  higher  division.  I  can  lay  no  great 
stress,  except  as  a  generic  distinction,  on  the  difference  of 
'  seminal  integument,  when  I  look  to  the  seeds  of  Leuoojum 
and  Galanthus,  Pancratium  and  Hymenocallis,  nor  of  cap- 
sule valved  or  valveless,  which  latter  has  been  erroneously 
called  a  berry,  when  Hook  to  Hsemanthus  and  Buphane,  nor 
of  erect  and  twining  stem  when  I  look  to  Bomarea  and  Al- 
stroemeria,  all  respectively  confounded  heretoibre  in  genus ; 
nor  on  the  dioecious  character,  when  I  see  one  species  of  vitis 
dioecious  and  another  not  bo  ;  but  they  are  features  which 
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may  be  available  in  inferior  Bubdivisions  thongh  very  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  tbem.    The  fundamental  principles 
on  which  I  bin'h!  niay  be  thus  briefly  recapitulated.    1.  There 
is  a  general  point  of  ao-reement  between  all  vegetables, 
namely,  the  ciiaracter  wliicli  separates  them  from  the  other 
portions  of  the  creation.    2.  As  individual  vepfetablcs  differ 
in  a  variety  of  points,  those  points  taken  8ino:ly  will  separate 
the  mass,  step  by  step,  from  the  point  of  general  ap^reement 
to  that  of  individuality.    3.  The  only  iiiodo  di  avoiding  con- 
fusion is  to  work  downwards  from  the  ]ioiiit  of  agreement  to 
that  of  individuality.    4.  Great  attention  is  requisite  in  de- 
cidinsr  which  ]>oint;*  of  separation  should  have  the  priority. 
i).  1  hat  point  should  have  the  priority  which  shall  be  found 
not  to  separate  (or,  if  that  be  impracticable,  to  separate  the 
fewest)  individuals  connected  cither  by  a  feature  apparently 
more  important,  or  by  a  prevailing  weight  of  other  features. 
6.  Each  point  must  be  taken  singly,  and  contrasted  with  that 
.which  differs  from  itself,  and  not  wHh  some  other  feature  ecm- 
ristent  with  it.   7.  No  point  of  difficult  investigation  should 
be  put  foremost,  if  one  of  more  easy  access  is  found  to  coincide 
wim  it.  8.  The  differences  between  die  absence  and  presence 
of  a  feature  being  in  many  cases  not  absolutely  defined,  but 
intermediate  appearances  oeing  found  to  intrude,  there  are 
but  two  ways  or  dealing  with  them,  either  to  place  them  in 
an  intermediate  division,  or  in  that  to  which  they  appear  most 
nearly  allied,  stating  them  to  differ  through  sup^ttil^  or 
defect;  for  instance,  Commelina  is  an  hexandrous  plant, tnan- 
drous  by  defect ;  Azalea  is  a  decandrous  Rhododendron,  trian- 
drous  by  defect,  and  some  species  of  Gethyllis  and  Vellosia 
are  pleiandrous  or  more-stamened  by  superfluity.    9.  Inter* 
mediate  divisions,  if  adopted,  are  further  separable  by  various 
modifications.    10.  The  Creator  not  having  made  all  vege- 
'  tables  to  differ  from  each  other  by  any  fixed  number  of  points, 
but  in  the  process  of  separation  bv  distinct  features,  .some 
being  detached  from  the  whole  mass  at  an  early  and  others  at 
a  later  step,  any  system  of  arrang^emrT^t  that  shall  group  them 
by  an  equal  and  fixed  iintnber  of  subdivisions  or  steps  from 
the  point  of  iiiiivrr'^al  agreement,  must  be  inconsistent  with 
nature  and  fundamentally  untrue.  Therefore,  if  it  be  thought 
advisable  for  the  purpose  of  a>sisting  the  memory  tn  adopt 
any  given  number  oi  principal  divisions,  such  as  class,  alli- 
ance, group,  order,  suborder,  and  section,  it  can  only  be  done 
with  tnith  by  admitting  in  each  of  those  divisions  an  unli- 
mited number  of  grades,  and  the  determination  of  the 
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number  of  grades  at  whieh  a  new  divisioii  shall  com- 
mence will  be  a  matter  of  discretion  and  not  of  fact,  and  in 
truth  of  very  little  importance.    11.  That  the  distinction  of 

groups  is  of  high  value  in  shewing  the  harmony  of  the  crea- 
tion, hut  the  basis  of  botanical  labours  is  the  discrimination 
of  individual  kinds.     12.  That  whatever  names  we  may  give 
to  subdivisions,  if  one  su})division  designates  individuality, 
another  cannot  designate  it  also.  13.  That  the  older  botanists 
thonght  to  desiernate  individuality  by  the  subdi\  ision  named 
species,  and  Jussien  said  that  in  thr  disciiuiination  oi  s})ecies 
tlu'  fiDjilamental  labour  of  the  botiinist  consisted.     14.  That 
ii  hab  since  a])pcared  by  the  further  investigation  of  species, 
and  by  the  experiments  of  horticulture,  that  in  some  very  ex- 
tensive^ eenera  the  species  are  diversities  of  one  individual, 
capable  <n  breeding  together  and  frequently  of  producing  fer- 
tile ofispring,  the  rertuily  seeming  to  depend  more  on  the  con- 
stitutional, thm  the  closer  botanical,  affinilr  of  the  parents ; 
and  that  the  species  so  proved  to  be  one  nave  the  several 
diversities  by  which  botanists  have  usually  distinguished 
species  from  each  other.    15.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in- 
dividuality does  not  reside  in  the  division  named  species  by 
botanists,  but  in  a  higher  division  usually  namea  genera. 
16.  That  the  individuality  of  other  species,  distinguished  by 
like  ff'nturos,  nnist  fall  with  those  whose  individuality  has 
been  disproved.    17.  That  as  individuality  is  proved  to  re- 
side in  the  division  usually  called  genii:i,  ir  nnist  reside  there 
unilunniy.    18.  That  there  are  but  two  wii\  s  of  rectifying 
the  great  error  of  older  botiiuists,  either  to  confine  the  name 
genus  to  the  point  of  individuality,  or  to  change  the  whole 
nomenclature,  and  call  the  entire  mass  of  genera  i^ic  (|uiiing, 
as  they  do,  in  either  case,  reformation  in  many  instances), 
species,  and  the  mass  of  species  pennanent  varieties.  19. 
That  the  latter  mode  of  proceeding  would  produce  infinite 
disturbance,  whereas  the  fanner  requires  nothing  but  the 
clear  understanding  and  declaration  of  a  fact,  that  Indivi- 
duality in  the  botanical  divisions  resides  in  the  genus.  20. 
That  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  species  and  per- 


•  Criiium,  Hipj)eastruin.  Gladiolus,  Rosa,  Pelargonium,  Calceolaria,  &c.  If 
any  one  shall  assert  that  Hipfim-.tnim  and  Habranthus  are  not  separate  (yriuTa, 
but  two  species  of  one  genus,  and  their  respective  species  only  varietiu^,  tlic  ai»- 
aertion  is  merely  a  dilftient  application  of  terais,  Init  he  who  asaerls  it  miial  eon* 
cede  on  the  other  hand  by  analogy,  that  there  is  in  that  case  only  one  qiedes  of 
roee,  pelaigooiuni^  &c.  and  that  their  reputed  species  are  only  varieties. 
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manent  varieties ;  and  that  in  some  genera  even  cuhlvntod 
varieties  preserve  themselves  distinct  in  their  sfenerations 
inore  easily  than  natural  species  in  others  wlitii  approximated. 
21.  Tiiat  in  some  genera  intermediate  diversities  from  different 
localities  so  confound  the  limits  of  species,  that  it  is  waste  of 
words  to  argue  wliether  a  plant  is  a  species  or  a  permanent 
local  varietY ;  though  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience  to  assign 
some  specinc  featnres,  and  to  arrange  the  snbordtnate  fonns 
as  Tarieties,  bat  that  the  distinction  of  closely  allied  species 
is  of  very  trivial  importance ;  botanical  species  being  merely 
the  long  estahlished  varieties  of  genus  or  kind,  perhaps  con- 
sequent on  the  dispersion  of  seeds  by  the  deluge  and  refera- 
ble to  the  unknown  period  when  the  different  races  of  man- 
kind assumed  their  peculiar  appearance.    22.  That  the  dis- 
crimination of  an  immutable  generic  feature  is  the  discrimi- 
nation of  a  fact,  the  limits  of  species  and  varieties  arc  the 
offsprinpr  of  human  opinion.    23.  That  a  mixed  otispriug 
from  the  mutual  contact  of  any  two  plants,  if  not  absolutely 
conclusive  as  to  the  identity  of  their  origin,  gives  strong  rea- 
son to  presume  it,  and  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  features  by 
which  they  nia>   have  been  distinguished.    24.  That  the 
fecundity  of  such  mixed  offspring  establishes  the  identity  of 
kind. 

In  framing  the  character  of  an  order  or  genus,  for  the 
sake  of  perspicuity  and  correctness  no  feature  should  pro- 
perly be  included  but  such  as  are  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  order  or  genus  from  all  others,  and  from  which  a  depar- 
ture would  decidedly  exclude  a  plant  that  should  contravene 
it ;  and  all  important  points  that  appear  to  coincide  with  the 
chiaracter  should  be  added  as  observations  subsidiary  to  it ; 
nor  will  the  system  be  perfected  till  each  genus  is  separated 
from  its  nearest  kin  by  a  single  primary  and  immutable 
feature,  its  subordinate  peculiarities  being  subjoined.  Per- 
fection of  the  system  cannot,  however,  be  effected  without  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  indivi- 
duals which  each  order  contains,  and  our  ignorance  of  im- 
portant points,  even  concerning  those  which  are  considered 
as  having  been  described,  presents  an  obstacle  which  can 
only  be  surmounted  by  time  and  assiduity.  I  doubt  the 
correctness  of  any  sreneric  cliaracter  which  rests  iipon  cumu- 
lative features,  oi  which  no  one  has  sufficient  weight  by 
itself  to  distinguish  and  uphold  it ;  and  1  think  that  no 
botanist  has  suSficiently  considered  what  are  the  features 
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that  can  be  most  depcadcd  upon  in  each  order  as  indicating 
a  diversity  of  kind.  My  own  thoughts  have  beea  e&rii«6tly 
directed  to  that  inquiry,  but  I  feel  my  decision  obstructed 
not  only  by  the  want  of  perfect  knowledge  of  the  natural 
order  which  I  have  attempted  to  arrange,  but  of  the  diverri- 
tiea  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  I  am  inclined  to 
helieve  that  every  true  generic  character  is  manifested  hy, 
and  therefore  should  be  founded  on,  some  difference  of  stnic* 
ture  in  the  male  or  female  constituents  of  the  plant,  the  male 
being  the  perianth  and  stamens,  the  female  the  germen, 
ovary,  style,  and  stigma,  and  of  course  the  mature  fruit. 
The  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  which  are  substantial  difference 
and  which  are  only  modifications  of  structure,  and  how  far 
the  points  of  structure  which  are  invariable  in  the  indivi- 
duals of  one  race  may  be  variable  in  another.  Concerning 
this,  which  is  the  basts  of  botany,  the  opinion  of  its  pro- 
fessors is  fluctuatiDg  and  undecided.  Oif  late  years  their 
attention  has  been  directed  with  great  propriety  to  the  fruit, 
but  it  has  not  been  yet  established  in  what  an  absolute  diversity 
of  the  seed  consist?.  The  bent  of  my  own  opinion  is,  that 
the  nearer  to  the  base  of  either  tlie  male  nr  fcnralc  eoiisti- 
tuent  nny  dirf  rsity  manifests  itself,  the  greater  is  its  impor- 
innvp  ;  ;uul  ^vitll  ^reat  diffidence  in  makin<T  any  suggestion 
on  the  subject,  winch  1  feel  that  I  have  not  ^iuihcieuL  infor- 
mation to  substantiate,  and  which,  if  it  sliould  prove  to  be 
upon  the  whole  correct,  will  be  assuredly  subject  to  modifi- 
cations or  exceptious,  I  am  nevertheless  desirous  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  botanists  to  its  consideration.  1  look  upon 
the  perianth  as  superadded  to  the  stamens,  and  therefore 
further  from  the  base  than  the  anthers.  Under  this  view  it 
would  be  ap])arent  that  the  absolute  disseverment  of  the  base 
of  the  seg-ments  oi  the  perianth  (a  point  so  entirely  overlooked 
in  botanical  characters,  that  we  cannot  ascertain  from  the 
terms  used  whether  the  perianth  is  quite  cleft  or  deeply 
clefl)  is  of  more  importance  in  framing  a  generic  character 
than  any  difference  in  the  form  or  position  of  its  uppci  part ; 
that  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  tube  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  form  of  the  Hmb,  the  stamen  being  of  greater  con- 
sequence than  the  perianth,  to  which  the  stamen  is  the  int^ 
rior  and  proper  base.  Under  this  view  it  would  be  apparent 
that  the  stigma  is  the  least  important  part  of  the  female  con- 
stituent* The  point  concerning  which  I  fed  the  greatest 
difficulty  18  the  degree  of  weight  which  is  to  be  assigned  to  a 
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difference  in  the  attachment  of  the  anther,  and  exactly  what 
variability  of  anther  h  coiisisteiit  and  what  i«  inron«T?t(  nt 
with  idf'Titity  of  kinfl.  nrnl  1  believe  it  to  be  the  most  diiticult 
point  that  botanist-,  have  to  in\  cstinate.  The  insertion  of 
the  filament?  ;i[i]  m  ars  to  be  of  the  bifrhest  iuiportanrr,  their 
more  or  le-s  cuiiLiiiued  adhesion  tu  the  tnbe,  when  uol  abso- 
lutely inserted,  to  })e  of  very  little  wei<^ht.  \\  hatever  may 
be  the  truth  in  these  respects,  it  is  evident  that  a  distinct  \Hew 
of  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  ditl'erences  that  exist 
between  vegetables,  in  ascertaining  their  generic  identity  and 
in  the  disposition  of  natural  groups,  is  the  great  dedderatum 
to  give  stability  and  consistence  to  the  labours  of  botanists. 

On  minute  examination  of  the  riches  of  the  several  her- 
bariums which  have  been  opened  and  entrusted  to  me  by  the 
liberality  of  their  possessors,  the  difficulty  of  deciding  whe- 
ther or  not  to  consider  individual  specimens  as  local  varieties 
of  one  species,  is  greater  than  when  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  their  peculiarities  is  obtained  from  the  sight  of  living 
plants.  The  mode  in  which  I  propose  to  surmount  this 
difficulty  is  very  simple,  and  I  think  its  advantage  will  be 
felt,  and  that  it  win  be  univcrsallv  adopted.  1  su^^jrest  that  ^ 
in  every  botanical  work  varieties  should  be  specified  as  be- 
longing^ to  one,  of  four  characters,  viz.  1.  local;  2.  acci- 
dental ;  3.  cultivated  ;  4.  hybrid.  1.  Varietas,  i.  e.  var.  loci; 
2.  var.  fortuita ;  3.  var.  hortensis;  4.  var.  hybrida.  That 
the  system  of  marking  varieties  by  letters  of  the  (n  eek  alj)lia- 
bet  (which  the  unlearned  cannot  read  and  pronounce,  and 
when  spoken  give  the  very  unsatisfactor}'  names  alpha,  beta, 
gamma,  &c.)  should  be  abandoned  as  unmeaning  and  incon- 
venient, and  each  local  permanent  variel^  distinguished  by 
a  Latin  name  not  found  m  that  genus  or  m  Any  other  genus 
so  nearly  allied  as  to  make  their  union  not  quite  impossible, 
and  that  such  name  should  agree  grammatically  with  the 
generic  name;  and,  further,  that  closely  allied  species  shonld 
be  placed  in  groups  headed  by  their  most  striking  features 
of  agreement.  It  will  then  appear  that  it  makes  little  diffie- 
rence  whether  they  are  looked  upon  as  varieties  of  one  or  as 
several  allied  species,  as  their  affinity  will  be  equally  shown 
and  the  peculiar  name  would  stand  the  same  in  either  case. 
Thu<  1  find  a  race  of  Criuum,  occupying  the  coast  of  South 
America,  distinguished  by  a  short  column,  a  stoloniferous  bulb, 
diverging  leaves  with  a  rouf^h  margin,  flowers  from  4  to  8, 
oftencr  6,  and  cinerascent  anthers,  which  were  the  features  of 
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C.  crubescens.  It  varies  in  different  localities  very  much, 
and  I  call  tJie  varieties,  1.  rubrilimbum,  &c.  8.  octoflorum. 
If  any  person  thinks  them  more  distinct  than  I  do,  he  puts 
.  forward  the  name  nibrilimbnm  or  octoflorum,  which  at  all 
times  may  be  used  alone  for  brevity,  but  the  plant  equally 
stands  in  its  place  with  its  affinities  made  evident  We  have 
an  American  race  with  an  ovate  stoloniferous  bulb,  more 
erect  leaves,  and  four  flowers  (rarely  Hve),  of  which  the  first 
known  was  Americanum.  This  is  followed  by  CommeUni, 
strictum,  and  Loddigest,  more  distinguished  from  each 
other  than  the  varieties  of  erubescens,  and  therefore  placed 
as  species ;  but  if  intermediate'  plants  s)iall  be  found  to  bind 
the  connexion  closer,  they  w  ill  stand  with  the  same  names 
as  varieties  1,  2,  3,  &c.  followins;  Americanum,  the  var. 
princeps,  or  first  of  the  family.  A  very  important  objection 
to  the  namincT  permuuent  local  varieties  by  either  figures  or 
letters,  is  tliat  it  forces  their  arrano^enicnt  to  be  made 
according  to  priority  of  notice  and  not  according  to  affinity, 
or  if  those  of  later  introduction  arc  inserted  in  their  proper 
places,  the  distinguishing  marks  and  titles  will  be  ever 
varying.  I  therefore  entreat  all  botanists  who  may  have 
occasion  to  name  any  new  species  in  the  senera  I  am  about 
to  describe,  not  to  give  to  it  any  name  which  I  shall  have 
affixed  to  a  variety  in  the  same  or  a  closely  allied  genus. 
The  distinction  of  local  varieties  by  their  place  of  abode,  if 
surely  ascertained,  has  great  advantages,  and  the  objection 
that  they  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  more  situations  is  of 
no  importance.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  cautioning  all 
botanists  against  the  introduction  of  any  new  species  of 
Crinum,  Hippeastnim,  See.  without  certain  assurance  of  their 
brinfr  of  wild  growth  in  some  specific  place,  because  the 
hybrid  \  arieties  which  have  been  raised  by  myself  and  others 
are  inimrnerable,  and  from  the  multitude  of  species  collected 
together  now  in  the  gardens  at  Calcutta,  where  1  sent  most 
of  the  hybrid  as  well  as  Occidental  and  African  spei  ies, 
mules  have  lately  originated  there  by  accidental  intermix- 
ture, and  Dr.  Carey  found  that  he  could  no  longer  depend 
on  the  seed  ripened  in  his  garden.  The  accidental  and  cul- 
tivated are  of  a  different  character  from  the  local  varieties, 
and  should  have  no  Latin  name,  but  be  designated  thus, — 
var.  (fort,  flora  albo.)  accid.  fl.  white,  var.  gard..  fl.  double, 
var,  hybrid  by  — -■  .  Very  great  conforion  is  produced  by 
the  nurserymen  giving  a  Latin  name  to  every  gardan  seed- 
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ling,  and  men  of  science  should  set  their  faces  decidedly 
against  the  practice,  wliich  Mr.  De  Candolle  very  inauspi- 
ciously  sanctioned  with  respect  to  hybrid  phmts.  \\  liere 
garden  varieties  are  much  multiplied  florist  names  ought  to 
be  naed,  as  with  hyacinths,  tulips,  &c.  Hybrid  plants  which 
are  found  of  spontaneous  growth  in  the  wild  abodes  of  tbsur 
parents  should  rank  as  species  marked  Hyb.  Sp.  or  sponta- 
neous hybrid ;  those  of  complicated  or  uncertain  intermix- 
tures  in  our  gardens  should  be  marked  as  variety  garden 
hybrid.  It  would  very  much  tend  to  preclude  confusion  if 
all  substantive  genitive  cases  were  abandoned  to  cultivators 
for  the  distinction  of  their  varieties,  and  the  names  of  all 
species  and  permanent  local  varieties  confined  to  adjectives. 
With  this  view  I  venture  to  alter  all  the  proper  names 
adopted  in  this  order  to  an  adjective  form,  writinfif  Calda- 
siana  for  Caldasi  ;  and  1  earnestly  pres«  the  convenienct?  of 
tin's  an  uiL^i  iiK  lit  on  tlie  consideration  ot  botanists,  by  which 
it  may  be  understood  at  once  that  B.  Caldasiana  must  he  a 
species,  or  perniuneut  local  variety,  aud  that  B.  Caldasi 
would  designate  a  seminal  or  hybrid  variety ;  and  as  it  will 
be  vain  to  urge  nurserymen  not  tu  dignify  their  productions 
with  Latin  names,  I  wish  to  request  them  to  confine  them- 
selves to  genitive  cases  of  proper  names,  names  of  romance 
or  heathen  deities,  or  of  substances,  as  flammas  instead  of 
flammens,  eboris  instead  of  ebumeus ;  and,  if  the  botanical 
editors  of  popular  periodical  works  will  attend  to  this  sug- 
gestion,  we  shall  get  rid  of  the  overwhelming  ccmfosion  which 
garden  productions  are  creatino.  At  present,  in  our  best 
botanical  catalogues,  every  seedling,  Camellia  Japonica,  or 
Hippeastrum,  is  dignified  with  a  Latin  adjective  name,  and 
the  endless  garden  intermixtures  of  Calceolarias  are  named 
like  the  natives  of  South  America,  very  much  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  science.  Cultivators  will  have  an  ample  fund  of 
names  if  all  genitives  are  given  up  to  them,  and  the  chantje 
of  the  few  genitives  that  have  been  used  in  the  poioTitific 
nomenclature  into  the  form  of  an  adjective  will  produce  no 
inconvenience. 

The  kindred  genera,  also,  of  each  order  should  be  so 
arranged  in  different  groups,  having  certain  common  fea- 
tures, that,  if  it  should  hereafter  be  found  that  two  genera, 
now  distinguished,  are  in  (act  identical,  they  would  remain 
as  sections  of  the  leading  genus  without  any  disturbance  of 
the  arrangement  or  nomenclature.    For  instance,  Phycella, 
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Habranthus,  and  Zephyranthes,  very  dissimilar  at  their 
extreme  points,  touch  very  closely  at  the  intermediate  points 
of  approach,  but  being  properly  grouped,  if  it  should  here- 
after appear  (which  I  do  not  think  it  ever  will)  that  a  Phy- 
cella  can  breed  with  a  Zephyranthes,  they  will  stand  as 
three  subgenera  or  sections  of  the  leading  genus  without 
occasion  for  any  further  alteration  than  that  of  the  word 
genus,  subgenus,  or  section.  Botanists  are  too  apt  to  con- 
sider that  they  have  discharged  their  part  when  they  have 
carefiiUy  defined  a  plant ;  any  accurate  man  can  do  this ; 
but  only  half  the  auty  of  a  botanist  has  been  discharged 
before  he  has  ascertained  to  what  other  plants  his  specimen 
is  most  nearly  related,  and  by  what  points  it  is  separated 
from  them ;  and  for  that  information  we  usually  either  look 
in  vain,  or  find  it  stated  with  little  consideration  and  cor- 
rectness. I  wish  to  see  something  more  like  sound  ^stem 
and  regularity  in  our  proceedings ;  and  I  protest  against  the 
custom  of  placing  plants  provisionally  in  any  genus  with 
which  they  are  known  not  to  accord.  It  would  never  have 
been  done  if  any  clear  principles  had  been  established  for 
the  construction  of  gcnerir  i  li;tr;icters,  and  such  cannot  be 
adopted  till  it  is  cloarlv  iiTidt  rstood  what  a  genu« 

I  hope  that  notliing  in  these  pao;es  will  be  oHrii-ivo  to 
any  ot"  the  distinguished  cultivators  ot"  the  science  ot  botany, 
from  whose  steps  I  have  iniiTid  it  necessary  to  depart.  It 
has  been  my  uiixious  wish  to  ])ursue,  with  careful  delibera- 
tion, the  patfi  of  acciu*ate  irK|inrv,  without  usin<^  any  polemic 
expressiou,  ami  ^\  ithout  depreciating  the  writings  or  setting 
at  nought  the  0{)iin(in  of  any  individual.  If,  by  niislortuue, 
an  abrupt  expression  sliali  have  been  any  where  incautiously 
admitted,  I  pray  that  it  may  be  considered  as  an  oversight, 
which,  if  observed,  would  have  been  sedulously  rectified. 

W.  II.  1835. 
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Trb  foregoing  praliminary  treatise  was  prepared  for  the 
press  last  year,  but  was  delayiMl  for  tlic  purpose  of  instituting 
a  particular  investigation  of  the  Narcissi  and  some  other  plants 
of  which  specimens  could  not  be  then  obtained,  and  it  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  to  myself  to  have  delayed  this 
work  longer.  I  have,  however,  now  had  theadvantajxe  of  look- 
inir  into  Dr.  Lindley's  second  edition  of  a  Natural  Sv>tcm  of 
Botany,  a  work  of  exceeding  crriat  value,  which  I  hope  will 
reach  many  editions,  and  be  unproved  till  it  shall  ultimately 
exhibit  that  distinct  view  of  the  vep;etable  creation  wliieh  in 
the  foregoino;  pages  I  was  desirous  of  exciting  him  to  pro- 
duce. I  observe  with  great  pleasunj  at  the  commencement 
of  the  volume  what  is  there  termed  an  artificial  analysis  of 
the  orders,  in  which  the  faulty  system  of  a  limited  number 
of  snbdivbions  is  abandoned,  and  the  successive  grades  of 
difference  are  set  forth  in  the  general  manner  I  have  sug- 
gested. It  is  termed  an  artificial  analysis,  as  I  conclude, 
because  its  author  is  conscious  that  it  does  not  arrange  the 
orders  according  to  his  own  view  of  their  affinities.  He  may 
be,  however,  assured  that,  if  such  be  the  case,  it  is  not  because 
such  ai!  analysis  is  necessarily  repugnant  to  the  most  impor- 
tant affinities  of  nature,  but  because  the  principal  points  have 
either  not  been  duly  set  forth,  or  have  not  obtained  the 
precedence  they  deserved.  It  is  impossible  that  any  man 
should,  at  the  first,  bring  such  an  arrangement  to  perfection. 
It  is  much  to  have  begun  the  work,  and  to  have  pro(hrced 
an  analysis  which  is  of  infinite  value,  both  from  the  clrar 
view  which  it  presents  and  tlie  facilities  it  offers  lor  etiL-cting 
a  more  perfect  arrangement.  W  hat  remains  is  tu  examine 
carefully  huw  tlic  points  assnni<'d  and  arranged  tlierein  sepa- 
rate orders  that  ouglit  to  Ix-  apjiroximated,  and  to  see  how 
either  by  arranging  those  points  in  a  different  order  of  prece- 
dence, or  by  the  assumption  of  other  points,  the  analysis  can 
be  made  to  exhibit  a  more  natural  view  of  the  concatenation 
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of  vegetables.  The  work  will  not  be  perfected  till  the  arrange-^ 
ment  made  in  such  an  analysis  shall  be  the  proper  arrange- 
ment for  the  body  of  the  work,  to  which  I  am  sorry  to  find, 
though  \<ith  some  variation,  that  my  former  objertifjiis  apply. 
There  art'  alterutimis,  which  make  some  of  the  particulars  of 
my  foregoing  observations  not  exactly  applicable  to  the  im- 
proved edition  of  this  work;  they  were,  however,  by  no 
means  iiiti mled  as  ciiticisms,  but  as  exemplifications  of  the 
mode  of  classification  to  which  I  objected.  But,  as  the 
arrangement  is  in  some  respects  different,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  me  to  examine  very  carefully  what  it  contains  concern- 
ing the  Amaryllidaceous  plants,  and,  indeed,  the  Monocoty- 
ledoiioiis  plants  in  general. 

1  find  them  divided  at  the  outset  into  six  groups  : — 
1.  Epigynous;  2.  gynaudrous ;  3.  liypogynous;  4.  reticu- 
lately  veined;  5.  spadiceous;  6.  glumaccuus.  In  the  first 
place,  epigynous  means  simply  having  the  ovary  below  the 
stameos;  but  the  character  given  as  an  interpretation  of  it 
includes  features  of  a  different  description,  and  the  limita- 
tion, "  ovary  inferior  or  if  superior  then  the  leaves  either 
scurfy  or  equitant,'*  renders  the  division  of  Group  1  ovary 
inferior^  and  Chwqf  3  ocaiy  superior ^  nugatory.  If  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  leaves  heme  scurfy  or  equitant  is  of  primary 
importance,  it  ought  to  be  placed  before  the  feature  which  is 
thus  made  subordinate  to  it :  but  the  fact  is,  at  least  as  I 
conjecture,  that  Dr.  Lindley  does  not  think  it  of  primary 
importan(  e,  and,  if  so,  it  ought  not  to  supersede  and  nulli^ 
the  division  he  has  made.  The  second  group  gynandrous 
being  a  portion  of  the  epigynous  group  ought  not  to  be  con- 
trasted with  it,  but  made  a  subordinate  division.  The  third 
group  is  characterized  as  having  coloured  ternary  flowers, 
whicn  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  title,  ovar^  superior.  The 
fourth  makes  a  division  according  to  the  vems  of  the  leaves, 
which  I  fear  is  not  perfectly  correct,  and  is  loaded  with  the 
addition  of  very  different  features  wliich  are  not  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  fifth  and  sixth  arc  spadiceous  and  glumaceous, 
but  I  observe  the  spadiceous  group  does  not  contain  all  the 
palms,  tlie  true  palms,  though  spadiceous,  being  placed  in 
another  group.  The  division,  therefore,  thus  proposed  of 
monocotvledonous  plants  into  six  groups  seems  liable  to  all 
the  objections  i  felt  to  the  adoption  oi  the  former  arrange- 
ment. The  point  which  principally  concerns  the  immediate 
object  of  my  labours  is  the  order  HsemodoraceaB,  which 
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Dr.  Lindley  proposes  to  prrservp,  and  I  have  given  tbe  most 
unprejudiced  consideration  to  his  remarks  on  that  subject. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringintr  Ilaemoduracea;  aud. Brume- 
liaeege  into  the  group  of  plant-  with  the  ovarv  inferior,  that 
the  liuiiuition  ot"  leaves  (•(|iiiLaiit  or  scurfy  iias  been  devised 
to  stand  in  lieu  of  the  inferior  ovary  in  plants  which  have 
the  oYary  superior,  viz.  equitant  leaves  to  bring  in  the  Hae- 
ntodofaceae,  and  scurfy  to  ioclude  Bromeliacen.  There  is, 
however,  no  connexion  between  those  two  qualities  of  the 
leaf  which  are  severally  assumed,  nor  have  either  of  them 
any  relation  to  the  quality  of  which  they  are  made  to  com- 
pensate the  absence;  nor  are  they  qualities  generally  be- 
longing to  the  plants  with  which  an  association  is  to  be 
effected  through  their  means.  Dr.  Lindley  says  he  is  not 
aware  that  scurfy  and  equitant  leaves  are  found  amongst 
other  plants  with  superior  ovary.  Undoubtedly  they  cannot 
be  so  found,  if  he  takes  out  all  that  have  them,  but  we  have 
no  other  scurfy-leave<l  plants,  and  only  one  order  with  (Mjiii- 
tant  leaves,  in  the  grouj)  to  vviiich  he  has  transferred  them. 
Scurfy  leaves  or  equitant  h  aves  may  be  thought  sufficient 
grounds  for  detachins^  plants  from  those  which  have  them 
not,  but  not  for  superseding  a  more  important  point  of  dif- 
ference. If  the  leaves  standing  edge  to  edge  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  position  of  the  ovary,  we  ought  to  have  a 
primary  division  of  leaves  equitant  and  not  equitant,  but 
scurf,  I  think,  could  never  be  taken  to  characterize  a  high 
division.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  feature  than  equitant 
leaves  to  separate  the  hexandrous  epigynous  Hsmodoracese 
from  Amaiyllidacese,  for  the  equitation  of  the  sepals  is  almost 
obsolete  in  Alstrcemeria,  and  I  doubt  its  being  absolutely 
wanting  in  Haemodoraceae ;  the  woolly  surface  is  a  very 
weak  feature,  and  their  limb  is  not  in  fact  smaller  when 
compared  with  the  tube  than  it  is  in  some  Cyrtanthi  and 
Cooperia,  supposing  such  a  feature  to  be  more  important  than 
I  consider  it  to  be.  Taking,  therefore,  leaves  equitant  to  be 
the  true  distinction  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  together 
tbe  discordant  order  H^emodoracea^,  a  very  iniportant 
question  arises  whether  leaves  equitant  or  standing  edgeways 
with  respect  to  each  other,  like  those  of  Iris,  instead  of  face 
to  face,  is  a  feature  which  ought  to  have  general  priority 
over  the  position  of  the  ovary  and  the  number  of  the 
stamens  ?  The  effect  would  be  to  sever  Iridaceae,  which  are 
defined  as  having  leaves  equitant,  together  with  Hsemodo- 
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raceae,  from  the  lie\a|H  taloid  group  at  an  early  stance  ;  but 
that  separation  having  hecn  made,  we  must,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve any  consistency,  either  leave  all  those  whose  leaves  are 
not  equitant  in  one  order,  or  we  must  divide  the  equitant 
upon  the  same  principles  us  those  with  leaves  not  equitant; 
viz.  into  triandrous  and  hexandrous,  ipij^ynous  and  hypo- 
gyuous,  the  result  of  which  would  be  tliat  Hseinodoracess 
would  be  equally  broken  up  in  the  manner  I  had  proposed 
to  do,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  hexandrous  portion 
would  be  placed  in  closer  affinity  with  Iridacese.   It  is,  I 
think,  evident  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  introduce  this 
feature  for  the  mere  purpose  of  makine  that  discordant  asso- 
ciation, unless  it  should  appear  to  wo»  well  if  applied  as  a 
previous  limitation  to  ail  other  monocotyledonous  plants, 
which  Dr.  Lindley  does  not  appear  to  have  considered.  But 
whatever  might  be  the  effect,  1  believe  it  is,  like  other  pecu- 
liarities of  leaves,  too  variable  to  be  taken  as  a  chief  charac- 
teristic, for  it  is  untrue  with  respect  to  Iridacese,  the  only 
other  order  which  is  said  to  have  leaves  equitant.  The  whole 
of  the  common  bulbous  Irises  or  Morams  have  channelled 
leaves  fronting  each  other  like  the  Amaryllidese  with  a 
cylindrical  base.    They  can  scarcely  be  called  equitant  in 
Crocus.    It  seems,  like  the  reticulation  of  the  veins  in 
Dioscorea*,  which  is  not  forthcoming:^  in  D.  lucida,  or  like 
the  plication  of  leaves,  too  uncertain  to  uphold  an  order 
or  perhaps  even  a  suborder,  thou<z;li  it  may  be  iiood  as  a 
generic  characteristic.    It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  it 
cannot  he  taken  as  a  previous  fentnre  of  separation,  and  that 
the  hexandrous  ej)iiryuous  jjortiou  of  IlHiiKHjoracea^  must 
unite  with  the  Amarj'llidaceous  plants  in  the  first  mstance. 
I  have  distinguished  them  in  such  manner  as  I  find  con- 
sistent with  the  truth  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  it;  and 
whether  that  portion  so  distinguished  shall  be  considered  as  an 
order,  or  a  suborder,  or  a  section,      a  matter  of  discretion 
concerning  which  I  feel  perfectly  iiidiflerent ;  but  if  it  be 
made  an  order,  other  suborders  of  Amaryllidacea;  should  be 
equally  exalted,  which  I  think  will  not  be  found  convenient; 
indeed,  I  understand  the  use  of  the  termination  acece  to  have 
been  adopted  for  the  express  purpose  of  including  the  sub- 
ordersy  and  preventing  an  unnecessary  ipultiplication  of 
independent  orders.   The  fact  is,  that  all  th^s  bulbous  Ama- 
ryllidacesB  have  equitant  leaves,  though  cylindrical  at  the 
base,  instead  of  being  compressed.   The  definition  of  tlie 
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term  by  Jussicu  is  one  leaf  (iuiiblijd  «  iicl')siHg  another;  every 
Amaryllidaccous  leaf  encloses  another  with  its  base,  and 
some  vaginate  very  high,  but  such  base  is  usually  cylindrical. 
When  it  is  flattened,  as  if  by  compression,  the  true  eqiiitant 
form  is  exhibited;  but  the  difference  is  the  compressed  iiabit, 
not  the  structure.  I  observe  that  Dr.  Lindley  calls  leaves 
flat  in  contrast  with  equitant,  which  is  an  unsatisfactory 
tern,  since  most  of  those  so  called  flat  are  deeply  chan- 
nelled, and  the  others  often  really  flat ;  but  there  is  no  true 
contra&t,  and  therefore  an  applicable  expresnon  conld  not  he 
found.  If  all  leaves  that  enclose  another  with  their  hose  are 
properly  equitant,  the  distinction  of  such  would  he,  base 
comprised  and  base  cylindriealy  lamina  edgeways  and 
lamina  confronted.  It  will  even  he  found  that  some  Iri- 
daceous  plants,  as  Homeria,  have  a  compressed  base  with 
confronted  leaves,  hearing  an  intermediate  form. 

Dr.  Lindley  has  associated  Xerophyta,  Vellosia,  and 
Barbacenia,  with  Bromeliaceee.  It  is  impossible  that  a 
person  embracing  such  a  very  wide  field  as  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  vegetable  system,  should  have  at  the 
first  under  his  view  all  the  considerations  which  present 
themselves  readily  to  one  "who  is  investigating  a  parti- 
cular branch  of  that  system,  and  I  feel  quite  confident  that 
my  worthy  friend  on  mature  consideration  will  perceive  that 
this  cannot  do.  BromeliaceaB  had  two  definite  and  impor- 
tant features,  ovary  superior,  and  perianth  tripetaloid, 
that  is,  havings  three  cou'^picuous  petals,  and  three  short 
sepals  like  a  calyx.  Dr.  Liudlev,  detaching  Vellosia  and 
Barbacenia  from  Hypoxideae,  and  uniiiujj;  Xerophyta  with 
them,  brintrs  the  order  Broraeliaceae  out  ot  its  proper  place 
to  unite  witli  them,  and  in  so  doing  overturns  its  character. 
Its  ovary  is  superior,  and  it  is  brought  into  the  class  with 
interior  ovary  on  account  of  its  niealv  leaves,  but  not  one  of 
those  three  «4tiiera  to  wliieh  it  is  broug;ht  has  mealy  leaves; 
and  it  cannot  be  understood  how  that  feature  is  to  stand  in 
lieu  of  tlie  other.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  to  encjrat!  (ni  the 
character  of  Broraeliaceai  an  alternative  which  is  fauil  to  it 
as  a  distinguishing  character  ("  calyx  usually  calycine,  somc" 
Hmes  petcuine"),  and  entirely  to  drop  the  position  of  the 
ovary,  which  in  other  parts  of  the  system  is  made  conspi- 
cuous. I  cannot  too  distinctly  declare  that  nothing  polemic 
is  intended  by  my  remarks ;  that  I  have  no  wish  hut  to  con- 
sider dispassionately  how  a  satisfactory  arrangement  can  be 
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•made,  aod  to  lend  my  humble  aid  to  those  who  are  more  cohi- 

r stent  to  effect  it  After  mature  deliberation  I  do  not  see  tlmt 
can  improve  the  disposition  made  of  those  three  genera  in 
my  MS.  where  they  form  the  first  suborder,  being  distinguished 
by  branching  stems.  Whether  as  such  they  shall  form  a  sepa* 
rate  order  is  a  discretionary  point,  of  too  little  importance  to 
deserve  nfuch  discussion.  I  think  it  will  be  inconvenient  to 
detach  them  so,  and  I  am  certain  that,  if  it  be  done,  the  cau- 
lescent portion  must  make  another  separate  order^  and  Ama- 
rylli daces  be  confined  to  the  scapaceous  plants ;  but  this 
would  narrow,  instead  of  enlarging,  our  views  of  the  creation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  observe,  that  although  my  arrange- 
ment of  the  nioiiuc-otyledonous  plants  was  made  upon  the 
principles  which  i  liave  laid  down,  without  any  reference  to 
that  division  made  by  Dr.  Lindiey,  which  he  calls  nixus  or 
alliances  denoted  by  the  termination  ales,  when  I  subsequently 
examined  my  scheme  to  -iee  how  it  would  alFect  his  alliances, 
it  appeared  to  dissever  but  one.  \^  liich  1  think  lie  nrdy  perhaps 
abandon  on  f'urtlier  eousideration,  tlie  union  ot  the  bright- 
petaled  Xyris  and  its  fellows  with  the  grasses.  The  rushes 
seem  to  me  more  closely  allied  to  the  grasses  than  the 
plants  which  have  some  coloured  petals;  but  the  half  glu- 
marroiis  orders  stand  in  need  ol  careful  reconsideration.  It 
is  impossible,  as  I  have  before  said,  that  any  consecutive 
arrangement  should  exhibit  a  perfect  concatenation  of 
vegetables;  but  I  have  effected  one  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  principles  I  had  previously  laid  down,  and 
though  of  course  it  must  he  caj)able  of  improvement  and 
rectification,  when  the  plants  it  contains  shall  be  more  per- 
fectly understood,  it  will  be  found  that,  proceeding  systemati- 
cally on  those  principles,  I  have  disjoined  fewer  affinities  than 
has  yet  been  done  by  any  of  the  existing  arrangements,  which 
are  hased  on  no  fixed  principle.  Teit  instance,  Bromeliacese, 
which  are  chiefly  epiphytes,  find  themselves  next  to  the  gy- 
nandrous  epiphytes,  where  every  cultivator  would  place  them ; 
and  the  gynandrous  epiphytes  to  the  Scitamineous  plani8» 
which  have  almost  a  gynandrous  appearance;  whereas,  I 
find  Bromeliaceffi  placed  by  Dr.  Lindiley  between  the  Irises 
and  the  aquatic  frogbits  which  intervene  between  them  and 
the  other  epiphytes.  The  closely  allied  Amar^dlidaceous  and 
Liliaceous  plants,  which  are  all  called  lilies  by  the  unlearned, 
and  are  only  separated  by  ovary  inferior  and  superior,  are 
brought  in  contact  by  my  systematic  arrangement,  though 
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Dr.  Lindley  separated  them  bv  fourteen  orders.  palms 
and  paodanaceous  plants,  whicii  tlie  uiileariied  equally  call 
palms,  are  brought  together,  though  I  find  the  liliaceous 
plants  betweoi  them,  and  in  that  respect  I  think  nature  and 
my  sYstem  appear  to  work  well  together.  The  aqaattc  frog- 
bits  find  themselves  by  system,  as  if  aocidentally,  next  to  the 
floating  river  plants,  instead  of  intruding  between  Bromelias 
and  other  epiphytes.  The  breaking  up  of  the  order  Hssmo- 
doraceee  does  of  itself  arrange  the  disjointed  parts  where 
their  affinities  are  evident.  In  the  position  which  1  necessarily 
give  to  Gillesiaceae,  it  becomes  the  point  of  contact  between 
the  liliaceous  plants  and  those  which  advance  from  the 
grasses  to  meet  them,  so  that  it  is  almost  immaterial  on  which 
eidf!  the  line  of  division  it  is  placed,  whereas  it  connects  no- 
thing where  it  now  stands.  1  find  therefore  the  axioms, 
which  I  have  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  the  botanical  science, 
work  more  satisfactorily  in  tlie  detail  than  1  could  have  auti- 
cipated  before  their  application. 

The  circumstance  that,  working  upon  different  plans,  Dr. 
Lindley  and  I  should  have  come  so  near  to  the  same  juxta- 
position of  certain  orders  as  he  has  adopted  in  his  alliances, 
though  to  a  very  different  position  of  the  alliances  themselves, 
seems  veiy  coimrmatory  of  the  soundness  of  his  views  with 
respect  to  subordinate  affinides,  and  on  the  other  hand  their 
agreement  with  my  systematic  arrangement  of  the  whole 
must  tend  to  uphold  its  propriety. 

The  amittgement  wnicn  I  have  made  is  intended  to 
enable  any  person,  however  little  skilled  in  botany,  under- 
standing the  terms  used,  which  are  explained  in  the  glossaiy, 
to  ascertain  easily  to  what  order  any  monocotyledonous  plant 
before  him  belongs  ;  but  many  of  the  orders  are  so  unsatis- 
factory in  their  construction,  so  overlaid  with  alternatives 
wliich  obstruct  the  view  of  their  fundamental  diversities, 
tljou^h  tlic  separation  may  be  correct,  that  I  have  not  the 
means  ol  defining  them  by  as  satisfiictory  a  feature  as  I  should 
wish  to  do,  and  I  can  only  take  the  best  that  has  been  found, 
or  at  least  asserted,  to  be  invariable. 

W.  H.  1836. 
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1.  Communis  inter  plantas  omncs  consentio  est,  qua  ab 
aliis  rebus  discrepant.  2.  Singula?  (|ui)iiiam  variis  qualitati- 
bus  discordant,  qualitates  singulae  catervas  plaiitaiLim  ab 
univei^is,  siugulas  a  catervis  distinguuut.  3.  Separaudaj 
sunt  gradatim  univei'sae,  dum  singulse  singulis  sccemuntur. 
4.  QmbusQun  qoalitadbiid  in  e&  discriminatione  locus  prior 
tribuendus  sit,  aolicit^  deliberandum  est.  5.  Ea  quaiitaa 
anteferenda  est,  quae  plantas  singulas  qualitate  aliqua  majoris 
momenti  aut  pluribus  qualitatibus  consentientes  haudqua- 
quam  aut  qukm  minimi  secernit.  6.  Qualitas  qua^que  sing^* 
latim  qualitati  a  se  diyersoe  objicienda  est,  minimi  vero  qua- 
litatiy  quad  cum  ipsa  consentire  possit.  7.  Ubi  duae  qualitates 
diversse  semper  associatae  esse  videntur,  ea  ex  du&bus  quae 
magis  aspicienti  est  manifesta,  potissimnm  sumenda  est. 
8.  Qualitatis  cujnslibet  non  semper  absoluta  est  praisentia  vel 
absentia;  quamobrcm  forma!  sunt  intermedia',  qitibtis  aut 
locus  intormodins  ]>ra^hendus  est,  aut  locus  quam  maxim^ 
consentaneus  Mi|)ti  iiuitatt-  aut  defectu  laljorautibus.  Catervis 
piantarum  l(jcus  intermedius  magis  idoueus;  singula?  cum 
consentaneis,  superfluitate  vel  del'ectu  nouoUstante,  locandae ; 
ex.  gr.  Commelina  hexaudra  cf^t  defectu  triandra.  Azalea 
Rhododendron  decandrum  defectu  pculaudrum  vel  heptan- 
drum,  Gethyllis  et  Vellosia  hexandrsB  interdum  superfluitate 
pleiandre.  9.  Formse  intermediee  aliis  qualitatibus  saepe 
mter  se  discrepant  10.  Deus  Creator  plantis  singulis  inter 
se  uno  quodam  certo  qualitatum  diversarum  numero  discre- 
pare  non  dedit,  sed  alise  priore,  alise  poeteriore  gradu  ab 
universis  in  processu  separationis  secernuntur ;  undo  quamli- 
bet  piantarum  dispositionem,  quse  divisiones  universarum 
certo  quodam  graduum  numero  a  puncto  universes  consen- 
tionis  deductas  constituet,  naturae  ipsi  repugnare  et  men- 
dacem  esse  necesse  est.  Idcirco  si,  memoria?  subvenicndi 
gratia,  numenis  divisionum  pnrcipuarum  certus  aliquis 
statuctur,  uti  classis,  uixus,  phalanx,  onlo,  ^ubordo,  et  sectio, 
falsa  erit  ista  disposirio,  uisi  in  divisione  unaquAfjue  gradus 
couveuientes  absque  certo  numero  praBscripto  constituantur  ; 
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parvique  divisioiies  ista'  praecipuse  momenti  t*nint,  uLpuLo  ad 
libitum  locuta;,  uon  ex  natura  rei  proviinieiites.  11.  Ad 
harmoniam  rerura  creaiarmn  demonstrandam  pcrutilis  est 
catervarum  ordinatio ;  rei  vero  botanicae  prsecipuum  in 
plantarum  fiingularum  charactere  wero  et  immutabili  dig- 
noflcendo  opiia  consistit.  12.  Quadcunque  nomen  diTiflioni 
cuique  velis  aasignare,  verus  eingularum  plantamm  character 
in  unk  divisionet  non  in  diversig,  existere  necesse  est  13. 
In  divifiione,  quae  Tocatur  species,  character  iste  veras  in 
generatioDum  serie  immutabilis,  teste  cl.  Jussieu,  sedere  puta- 
batur.  14.  Ulteriore  specierum  inyesti^atione  ezperientiaque 
in  studiis  hortulanis  nacti,  nuper  xnnotuit,  species  in  generibus 
qnibusdam  singulse  plantte  nmnas  diversas  prsbere,  utpote 
ex  mutuo  contactu  progeniem  eamque  9«pe  fecundam,  pari- 
turas  ;  et  progeniei  ista  fecunditfi-;  idiosyncrascos  in  parentibiis 
consentioiie,  inagis  quam  ex  attiiiitnte  botanica,  oriri  visa  est ; 
specit^'^rpie  ista^,  quibus  hac  rationc  charactorcm  uiuim 
eiindeni(|ue  inesse  probatuni  est,  diversltates  eas  ipsas  exhi- 
bent,  per  quas  botanicoruni  inos  est  species  miiversas  seeer- 
nere.  15.  Speciebus  idcirco  oiiniibus  suprudicto  inodo  dis- 
cretis  characterem  iiiuautabilem  non  tribiiendum  esse  parili 
ratioiie  probatum  est.  16.  Ergo  non  in  divisioue,  qua3  a 
botanicis  species  vocatur,  sed  in  pra^stantiore  ilia  quae  genus 
uominatur,  character  indtviduus  immutabilis  positus  est. 
17.  Si  unquam  ibi  positus  est,  semper  ibi  positum  esse 
necesseest.  18.  Moai  sunt  duo,  quibus  error  iste  a  botanicis 
admissus  emendari  potest ;  vel  in  generibus  solis  characterem 
individuum  collocando,  vel  genera  omnia  (reformatis  qose 
refbmiari  debent)  pro  speciebus,  species  pro  varietatibus 
sumendo.  1 9.  Maxima  ex  hoc  turtn^  ex  illo  nulla  orietur. 
20.  Nulla  est  inter  species  et  varietates  generatione  conti- 
nuatas  differentia  naturalis,  inque  generibus  quibusdam  vane- 
tates  hortenses  perfcctiiig,  qnam  in  aliis  species,  ubi  juxta 
positae  sunt,  generntione  sincera  se  continuant.  21.  In 
qnibusdam  generibus  rornitc  plantarum  varite  ex  diversis 
reo^ionibus  orta?  specieiuin  fines  conturbant  et  commiscent, 
<|ijaniobrem  vana  et  futilis  est  contentio,  ulrum  speciei  ant 
varietatis  generatione  continiiatai  (foituitis  varietatibus 
cxeeptis)  plantae  cuilibct  nuiiRn  tribuendum  est.  22. 
Character  generis  individuus  immutabilis  reruni  factarum 
est  discriminatio ;  specierum  ac  varietatum  fines  arbitrio 
humano  constituuntur.  23.  Ubi  ex  mutuo  duamm  pknta* 
rum  contactu  planta  intermedia  prognata  est,  ex  uniL  aliqu4 
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stirpe  primaria  parentes  deductos  fuisse,  et  characterem  (|uo 
discreti  fueriut  iavaliilum  e^se,  locus  est  suspicari.  24.  Fe- 
cunditate  plantee  istius  intermediae  pareotiuDi  origo  uua 
eademque  me  piobatur. 

Sociis  aitis  botanicoe  fautoribuB  conelariones  haaee  breves 
oonsectarias,  rebus  naturi  immutabilibus  confidens,  dbi  diffi- 
denSk  humiliter  proponit. 

GULIELMUS  HERBERT. 

Spoffortkue,  A.D.  1836. 
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MONOCOTYLEDON  ES. 

Plants  harhui  but  mu-  seed-lobe  :  found  also  to  increase  their 
bulk  by  deposits  m  the  rcnfre,  wuhaut  the  distinction  of  bark^ 
pdiij  woodf  and  ukeduLiury  rays, 

1.  SPADICEOUS.— Having  a  spadix  ;  that  is,  flowers  not 

petaloid,  set  round  a  stalk. 

§.  iNyoLUCBATE. — ^Having  an  involaere  below. 

§§.  JLiffneous, — Flower-stem  woody. 

iPabnalet,  Lindley.) 
PahnacesB. — Spadix  more  loose  or  bnuidied ;  l*3-seeded. 

(Pamlales.  Lindl.) 
Cyrlanlhaceae. — Flowers  spirally  arranged  ;  ?^mny-8eeded« 
Pandanaceae. — Flowers  closely  set;  many-seeded. 

§§.  Succulent, — ^Flower-btem juicy. 

(^Arales.  Lindl.) 
AraceaD.— Flowera  oni-aexttal,  petals  wanting  ;  excluding 
toch  aroid  planiB  as  have  not  an  involaere, 

§.  Naked. — Wanting  the  involucre. 

{Inhales.  lindl.) 
Typhaceas. — Flowers  uni-sexaal;  sepsis  three  or  more^ 
sometimes  a  bundle  of  hairs ;  petals  wanting. 

(Piperalrs.  Lindl.) 
Piperaceff. — Flowers  hermaphrodite.  If  retained  amongst 
mouocotyledones,  but  removed  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  dicoty- 
ledones.   Both  diese  orders  are  hypogynons. 

2.  SUBSPADICEOUS.— Having  a  tendency  to  the  form 

of  an  imperfect  spadix,  either  by  an  inferior  in- 
volucre or  close-set  spike,  or  flowers  neither  co- 
roiiiform  nor  glumaceous. 

§.  SuBcoftOLLiPORH. — Having  a  tendency  to  a  petaloid 
appearance  In  the  flowers. 

§§.  Epigywm. — Having  the  stamens  above  the  gennen. 

{Naremaki.  Lindl.) 

Taccaceae. — An  nnoiDalons  race,  with  an  Amarylhdaceous 
scape,  a  perianth  approaching  to  that  of  Tupistra,  a  tuber 
and  foliage  approaching  to  Arum. 
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§§.  Hypogyium, — Having  the  HuMtt  below  the  ger- 
men. 

{Amosm.  Lindl.) 

Ofontiaoeas. — Anthers  turned  inwards;  iftlKB'  nonet 

Orontium,  Tupistra,  Aspidistra.  This  is  an  anomalous 
race  of  plants.  Orontium  and  Tupistra  are  decidedly 
subspadiceous.    Aspidistra  and  Tupistra  are  not  truly 

Setaloid,  nor  yet  gluniaceous,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
ftbit  of  the  eupodiceoo*  nlaatt,^  amonsst  which  ihej 
woold  appear  misplaced.  If  Aspidistra  has  really  eight 
segments  and  four  cells  it  must  stand  by  itself,  but  it 
looks  in  the  fif^ure  as  if  two  of  the  sediments  were  merely 
bifid  at  the  point  or  2-lobed.  I  venture,  by  analoojy,  to 
doubt  the  fact  of  Orontium  having  posterior  anthers 
like  Aracee. 

AooiBCe».^Anthers  turned  inwards;  spathe  leaf-like. 

fFluviales.  Lindl.) 

JancaginaoesB. — Flowers  in  spikes ;  seeds  erect. 
NaiadacesB.— Flowers  in  spikes;  ovules  sdlitaiy,  pen- 
dulous. 

Pistiacese. — Flowers  two,  on  the  margins  of  the  leaves. 

^.  CoBOLLiFORM. — Having  the  semblance  of  petals. 

Monoperiantkine. — Having  a  simple  perianth. 

Tripetahnd, — ^Having  the  semblance  of  three 
petals. 

{HydraUi.  Lindl.) 
flydiocharidaoeaB«— With  an  inferior  iuTolucre. 

HexapetaUnd, — Having  the  semblance  of  six 
petals. 

(LUiales.  Lindl.) 

Pontederaceae  ? — Flowers  with  a  close  spadix-like 
spike,  or  with  an  inTolaere.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  tliose  said  to  have  an  umbel.  This  order, 
which  is  insufficiently  described,  belongs,  perhaps, 
to  LiliacesB,  or  requires  reformation.  I  place  it 
here  with  doubt,  not  being  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it. 

BgterkaUhme.—llavmQ  a  two-fold  perianth. 
{Amomaltt,  I^ndl.) 

Zingiberaoeas. — Middle  stamen  fertile. 

Marantaceae.— One  lateral  stamen  fertile. 

M  usaceas. — Stamens  irreg^arly  abortive ;  flowers  spa- 

thaccous. 
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3.  EXSPADICEOUS.— Not  having  the  fonn  of  a  spadu. 

^.  CoBOLLtFORM. — ilairiiig  the  semblance  of  petals, 

Gi/7iandrou8. —Haying  the  style  consolidated  into  a 
column  with  the  stamens. 

f  Gynaiidralcs.  Lindl.) 

Urchidacea;. — Capsule  l-celled,  3-valved;  seed-coat  loose. 

VanillaGeas. — ^Prait  1-«e11ed,  mieeiilent;  aeed-ooat  tight. 

Apostasiacea^ — ^tyle  free  from  the  stunens  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  its  Ieii>;tli,  therefore  lets  perfectly  gysan- 
drous;  fruit  3-celled. 

A^ynandrou$, — Not  having  the  style  consolidated 
with  the  stamens. 

Tripetaloid, — Having  the  semblance  of  three  pe- 
tals. ^ 

Momgtfnous, — Having  the  semblance  of  one 
style. 

(Bromelnles.  Lindl.) 

Bromeliace£e. — Sepals  pei^istent ;  leaves  rigid. 
( Commelales.  Lindl.) 

Cooiuielinaceae. — Sepals  Icaty  ;  leaves  not  rigid. 

§^§§.  Flaogtfnons. — Havingr  more  or  distinct  styles. 

(AlisinaL's.  Lindl.) 

Butomacoa\ — Seed«i  nuniorous,  attached  to  the 

internal  surface  of  the  fruit. 
AlismaceaD. — Seeds  1-2,  attached  to  the  suture,  at 

adistaaee  from  eaeh  other. 

Hexapetaloid, — Having  the  semblance  of  six  pe- 
tals. 

S%SS.  rnemifniM.— Having  three  stamens. 

Epigynous. — Having  the  stamens  above 
the  germen. 
{Ixiales.  Lindl.) 

Iridaceas. — Anthers  opening  outwardly. 
iNmxuukt*  LindL) 

Bafraamiiaoea).  —  Anthers  opening  trans- 
versely. 

H«modoraccfc. — Anilirrs  openinij  inwardly. 
Onty  the  triandrous  epigyuous  portion  of 
Dr.  Brown's  order. 
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^§§§§.  Hmogynom, — Having  the  stamens  below 
toe  germen. 
WacbeiidorfiiGeaB.^Anther8opeDii^  inwardlj. 

Hexandnms» — ^Having  six  stamens. 

Mpigynous. — i  laving  the  stamens  above 
the  germen. 
Amav^llidaceaD.— *Aiitfaera  torned  inwardf. 
DiTMiOD  1.  RamoflCB.— Branching. 
Suborder  1.  Xerophyteee. — Schistandrous^t.e. 

anthers  opening  the  whole 
length. 

Division  2.  Caulesceiites. — With  a  stalk. 
Snborder  2.  Hypoxides.  —  ScfaistRndroiis  ; 

opereolous,  i.  e.  the  base  of 

the  style  forming  a  promi- 
nent top  to  the  seed-vessel. 
 r-  3.  Agaveae.  —  Schistaudrous ;  not 

operculous. 

DiT]Bion3.  Scapaoese.  —  With  a  spathaoeous 

scape. 

Suborder  4.  Amaryllideae.  —  Scbistandrous ; 

petaline  filaments  exrolling. 
6.  iVar('i^«ett?. — Schistandi  t  ni-i ;  se- 

paiiue  filamenU^  excelling. 
6.  Galanthesw — Porandrons,  L  e. 

anthers  opening  partially. 
(  7  \  Taccacece  ? — Filaments  hooded ; 

ttiher  and  leaves  arum-like.) 

Hypoffynoii^.—iiivf'mg  the  stamens  below 
the  germen. 

{Liliales.  Lindl.) 
$S$SI§*  Anthers  turned  outwards. 

Helantbaceie. 
§§§§§§.  AfUhen  fumed  wwards. 
LiliaceoB. 
Vnnt  not  reticulate. 

Suborder  1.  Allieae. — f^cnpe  with  spa- 
thaceous  umbo!. 

■  2.  AsphodelesB. — Spike  brae- 

teate;  leaves  not  sue* 
eulent. 

3«  Aloese. — Spike  bracteate; 
leaves  succulent. 

■  4.  Tulipeee  ;    srnpe  without 

spathe  ur  bractes. 

 5.  GonTallariee.— Having  a 

rbizoma  or  creeping 
tuber. 
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Saborder6.  Asparageas.— Stalk  l€af-be«r- 

illLT. 

Veuurtticuiaiet  Qu.  whether  ahcayg, 
(Retoste.  Lindl.) 

 7.  SmilacecB.  —  If  not,  they 

unite  with  asparageaE. 

Subhexapetaloid, — Having  some  of  the  six 

pctaloid  scfTinents  occa- 
sioimlly  deficient. 
Roxijurghiaceae. — Fruit  i -celled.    An  order  not 

well  eetaUished  as  now  con- 
stituted; perhaps  a  section  of 
SniilacetE  with  reticulate 
vptii?,  but  Dr.  Lindiey  ^ives 
an  alternative  which  is  fatal 
10  it,  viz.  fnam  retiaUate  or 
aUematt, 

^.  SuBuLUMACEOUS. — Having  a  tendency  to  scaly  flowers. 

(all  liypogynous) 
{JABala,  Lindl.) 

Hexandrous  defective. 

GillesiaceaB. — Perianth  minute,  surrounded  with  scales; 
seeds  nttaehed  to  the  axis. 

(Glumosa.  Lindl.) 
XyridaceW.'^Tripetaloid  ;  anthers  turned  ontwards.  Pla- 
centiE  parietal,     e.  seeds  not  attached  to 

the  centre  of  the  fruit. 

iJimcakg,  Lindl.) 

^f.  Hexandrous. 

Juncaceae. — Not  tripetaloid ;  anthers  turned  inwards. 

Triandrous. 

Philydraceae. — Perianth  two-leaved. 

^.  Glumaceoits. 

{Gtumota,  Lindl.) 
Ovuka pendulous, 

Bastiacese*— *PIacent{G  centrnl,  t.  e.  seeds  attached  to  the 
centre  of  the  fruit.  Anthers  unilocular — 
anthers  bilocular;  perianth  2-()-parted  or 
wanting.   Requirea  refonnatioa* 

Eiiocaalonaoeae.— 2  segments  anterior ;  i  posterior  or  de* 

ficient. 

§§.  Omdes  not  pendulous, 

DearailxiaceSB.'-Scape  solid  filiform ;  inflorescence  spa- 

thaceous ;  fruit  1 -seeded  utricles. 
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Cypmoeak^-Stam*  MA  tad  angular ;  fruit  enutaceooi 
or  bony. 

GffaiailMU>eiB.*^Btem9   fistular;    fruit-coat  mcmbranoitl^ 

scarce  dUtinguidbable  from  the  seed. 

The  circle  is  completed  by  returnmg  to  the  spadiceous 
diviaion,  of  which  the  alliance  to  gramlDaceouft  plants  is 
manifested  by  the  approximation  oc  calamus  amongst  the 
palms  to  bambusa  of  the  latter. 

Notwithstanding  its  nnavoidable  imperfections»  I  believe 
the  foregoing  arrangement  will  nearly  enable  any  person  who 
has  no  previous  knowledge  of  botany,  except  understanding 
the  terms  used,  to  discover  readily  the  natural  order  to  which 
any  monocotyledonons  plant  before  him  may  belong.  If 
my  knowledge  of  all  the  individuals  that  compose  those  or- 
ders had  been  perfect,  1  should  have  distinguished  each  of 
tlu  in  from  others  in  the  same  subsection  by  one  sure  feature, 
the  mc^t  obvious  and  easy  to  ascertain  that  could  be  found ; 
and  I  should  have  subjoined  in  italics,  as  auxiliar,  all  other 
features  that  seemed  to  be  invariable.  But  I  have  to  deal 
with  orders,  some  of  which  are  inaccurately  constituted,  and 
require  to  be  reformed,  and  of  whicli  important  features  have 
been  either  overlooked  or  1)iit  }>artially  ascertained;  and  I 
have  to  wade  through  a  long  and  unsatisfactui  y  string  of  al- 
ternatives, from  which  no  certain  and  invariable  dibtinction 
can  be  elicited.  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  all  such 
characters  require  to  be  remoulded.  Alternatives  may 
severally  head  the  sections  of  an  order,  but  cannot  together 
distinguish  one  order  from  another.  For  instanoe,  the  words 
"  tube  short  or  hngy  Umb  jiat  or  erect^**  fiiTntsh  points  for 
subdivision,  but  no  point  of  distinction  for  the  whole,  ex* 
cept  the  existence  of  a  tube  besides  the  limb,  which  would  be 
properly  expressed  by  the  words  perianth  tubed.  In  ^  cha* 
racter  of  the  order  mm  which  those  words  are  taken,  I  find, 
also,  embryo  orthotropauSy  heterotropous,  or  antUropaua^  from 
which  it  results,  either  that  the  order  embraces  things  so 
dissimilar  as  to  require  reformation,  or  that  the  position  of 
the  embryo  is  immaterial ;  but  such  alternatives,  presenting 
every  possible  position  of  the  embryo,  can  furnish  no  peculiar 
distinction  of  the  thing  described,  and  arc  wor»e  than  super- 
fluous, for  they  so  encumber  the  real  marks  of  separation, 
that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  discover  them. 

With  respect  to  the  suborders  I  suggest  for  Liliaceae,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  Melanth^cese 
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'  be  erected  into  a  separate  order  by  the  previous  separation 
of  anthers  anterior  and  posterior,  or  considered  as  a  sub- 
order distinguiBhed  by  that  feature.  It  is  equally  a  matter 
for  future  consideratioD,  to  ascertain  whether  all  Smilaceae 
have  confluent  veins,  and,  if  it  should  appear  that  they  have, 
whether  it  would  be  more  consistent  to  separate  them  into 
an  ordcT  distinct  from  the  nearly  allied  Aspnraj^efp  on  that 
account,  or  nierclv  to  distinguish  them  as  a  suborder,  lam 
indebted  to  Dr.  Brown  for  a  sight  of  specimens  of  Dioscorea 
lucida,  of  which  tiie  numerous  cross  veins  are  long  mul  beau- 
tifnllv  parallel,  though  here  and  there  one  may  i)e  observed 
bifid  at  the  point,  but  preserving  its  direction  to  the  longi- 
tudinal rib,  and  never  runniug  into  another  cross- vein  or 
retroflex.  It  is  true  that  the  fruit  of  that  plant  has  not  been 
seen,  and,  although  from  its  aspeet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  it  is  a  Dioscorea,  it  may  prove  to  be  distinct  from  that 
genus,  of  which  I  have  t  xiunined  fifteen  species  with  con- 
fluent veins.  But  if  it  were  so  distinguished,  its  close  affi- 
nity to  those  plants  would  not  the  less  shew  the  insufficiency 
of  the  feature  to  characterize  an  order.  I  find,  also,  the 
croBB-veins  of  Rajania  quinqaefolia  to  be  paraUel,  though  in 
an  oblique  instead  of  a  rectangular  direction.  I  am  on  the 
whole  of  opinion  that  the  venaticm  of  leayes  is  not  suffi- 
ciently invariable  to  furnish  a  sure  character.  I  believe'  that 
a  sound  feature  may  be  found  in  Inflorescence  axillary 
and  Inflorescence  not  azillarT,  to  detach  Bioscoiese,  Tamus^ 
Snulacee,  Asparagese,  and  Kozburehiacese,  from  Amaryllio 
dese  and  Liltacese,  bdbre  the  subdivision  into  hypogynous 
and  epigynous*  thus — 

Inflorescence  aaallary. 
Epigyrum* 

Dioscoie8B^-<With  Tamus.) 
fftfpogytum. 

Asparageas. — ^Veins  parallel ;  fruit  3-celled. 
Smilacece. — VeiuB  reticulate  ?  fruit  S-celled. 
RoxbuigbiaceB.'— Fruit  i-celled. 

^§§§.  Inflorescence  not  aaaUaary. 

AmafyHiilaoefls. 

Hypogynous, 

Liliaceas. 
£  2 
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If  the  tact  sliould  prove  to  \w  correct,  that  tlio  iiiHores- 
cence  of  the  plants  proposed  to  be  so  detached  is  invariably 
axillary,  I  shouki  certainly  prefer  that  separation ;  but  that 
distinction  has  never  been  noticed,  and  1  am  fearful  lest  it 
should  not  be  supported  by  the  fact. 

I  am  aware  that  the  foregoing  arrangement  is  liable  to 
the  objection,  that  the  spadix  itself,  being  in  its  perfect  form 
composed  of  more  than  one  feature,  does  not  rail  precisely 
within  my  own  limitation  ;  and  that  strictly  the  flowers  being 
apetaloid,  set  round  a  stalk,  and  involucrate,  are  three  fea^ 
tures  which  should  be  exhibited  separately.  Perhaps  the 
following  arrangement  may  be  preferable :~ 

1.  SPADICEOUS. — Mmuuii^  thereby  simply  Jiowers  set  round  a 
siaXk*  §.  Pbtaloid.  §§.  Biperianthine. — Zingihereem,  Mam- 
taeetB,   Mutacew*  §§.  MoiMTpenantihme,^Pcntederacea?  §.  Sob- 

PETALoiD  —  Orontiac€€B.    AcoraeeiB*   Juncaginece,    §.  Apetaloid. 
Naked. — Naiadacece.   Typhaceee.  Piperacea?  Involucrate. 
Ligneous. — Pandanacem,  CycUmthacea,  Palmatxa:,  Sue- 
culent. — Aractfp. 

2.  EXSPADICEOUS.— F/otrm  not  set  round  a  stalk.  §.  Ape- 
taloid. §§.  N  ot  glumaceous. — Pistiacc<£.  s^^.  Glumaceous. —  Crra- 
nmuicetB,  Cyperaeeee*  Desvavxiacem,  MrioeauhnaeeeB,  Rettiaeetp, 
%.  SuBPETALOiD.— Jinicoccrp.  PkUydrocetB,  Xyridacea:.  Gillcshu  ,  ,p. 
Taccacerp?  §.  Petaloid.  §§.  Apj'nandrotis.  Subhexapetaloid.- 
i^oT&f/r^/iiacer/' /  Hexapetnloid.  ^^^'j).  Ilexandrous.  Hy- 
pogyiious  — Liliacea;.  Epigyuous.  Amauyllidace^.  Tri- 
androus.  Epigynous.— JyMmanrttacecc.  IridacecB.  Hccmodo- 
raeea  Umited.  Ilypogynous. — Wachendorfaeem,  Tripe- 
taloid.  §§§§•  Pleiogynous. — BuUmacecB,  Alvmacea.  §§§§.  Mono- 
gynons. — Jn/droc/inridaccfp.  Commelinacea.  ProTtwlincerp.  §§.  Gy- 
nandroiis. — Apontasiacew.  VannillacecR.  Orchidacea*.  ^ — The  circle 
returns  to  Ziugiberacese. — It  will  be  observed  that  Pistiaceai  seems  to 
interfbre  between  Palmace®  and  Graminaceffi,  but  the  connexion  is 
lateral  between  Aracee  and  Pistiaeefe,  Paltnaeen  and  Graminacec 

Araceee.  Piatiaceae. 
PandanacefE. 
Cyclanthacea-. 
Palmaceee. — Graminaceae. 

Cyperaceie,  &c. 

By  a  singular  fatality  in  forming  the  character  of  fleme- 
rocallideffi  as  a  suborder,  Dr.  Lindley  hn?  rilso  made  an  over- 
sight concerning  its  seed-coat,  which  he  defines  to  be  pale 
and  soft,  though  in  truth  it  is  dark  glossy  black  and  very 
brittle.    That  of  Agapanthus  is  black  also. 
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AMARYLUDACE^. 

(^araeUr. — Expadiceae;  coroUifonnes;  agynandr«;  hex- 
apetaloidese;  epigynae;  hexandne.  [Stylo  triplki,  anihetiB 
<m<ictf.]  Vdf  A  fRoeu;  Caulis  aut  scapus  non  spadiceus  ; 
germen  infenini,  niBi  defectu,  triloculare ;  perianthium  co- 
roUifbnne  simplex  hexapetaloideum ;  stamina  sex,  raritb 
superfluitate  numerosa;  styli  tres  non  stain  id  iferi,  saepius 
consolidati,  interdum  adnati  parttbiles,  rarissim^  distincti. 

Obaenaiiioniei, — ^Anthem  qaoad  novi,  anticse,  biloculares. 
Stylonim  cognatonim  bases  (ideoque  stigmata,  ubi  stylus 
rectus  est")  lobique  operculi  in  apice  germinis  coatas  sepa- 
lina^  rospiciunt ;  valvariim  sutura  costm  sepnliiia',  disscpi- 
liiciitum  petalinap,  continuatio  est  ;  dissepimeiitum  placeutae 
iDrdin  inournbit,  ideoque  series  hinae  ovulorum  in  loeulis 
singulis  (Hversis  placeutis  .'uUiri  i <  nt,  Valva  septigera  inter 
costas  st'palinas  ademptu.  liK  uiurum  (iuonim  pars  diniidia 
apparet,  ovulis,  ubi  eunmlata  sunt,  diver^entibus ;  peri- 
carpii  parte  inter  costas  petalinas  ademptu,  loculus  integer 
patet,  ovolis,  ubi  cumulata  sunt,  convergentibus.  In  Ania- 
ryllidacearnm  omnium  seminibus  (ni  lallor)  foramen  chalazsB 
seu  vertici  oppositum  est;  embryonis  radicula  ad  foramen 
spectat,  numquam  ver^  umbilico  approximatur,  nisi  qu6d 
Ticinus  sit  foramiQi  umbilicus ;  umbilicus  inter  foramen  et 
verticem  situs  est;  funiculus  umbilicalis  foramen  attingit; 
quamobrem,  ubi  ibramini  contiguus  est  umbilicus,  uti  in 
Hippeastro,  gracilior  est  funiculus;  ubiremotus,  uti  in  Cur- 
culi^ne,  latior,  spatium  scilicet  intermedium  (quod  cum 
umbilico  ipso  yeriilkB  hilum  nuucupatur,  ab  umbilico 
inero  satis  divcrsum)  cooperiens.  Ovula  seminum  tes- 
taceonirn,  quoad  novi,  ab  axe  recte  fere  jjroceduTit  fca- 
nali  ninhilicali  ad  verticeui,  <(ua^  chalazu'  reofio  est,  circum- 
lato,  aique  ibi  cotyledon i  suhininistrante)  ;  teenndata  ohli- 
qujiiitur,  vertice  declinato,  foraniiue  surgente.  Ov  ula  semi- 
num carnosorum  vel  fuue  brcvi  f'orti  crasso  allijrnntur  atque 
in  crescendo  vix  obliijuantur,  vel  hilo  latiore  placentae  ipsi 
adnata  esse  videntur. 

In  Hypoxidiformibus  et  (iulaut)ieis,  quoad  novi,  fllu- 
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nieiita  siibaeqiialia  sunt;  in  Alstrnprneriaeforniibus,  et  in  Ama- 
ryllideis,  ubi  non  subsequalia,  petaiina,  in  Narcisseis  sepalina 
semper  pnestantiora  sunt.  Folia  plerumque  sunt  paralelo- 
venia;  sed  iu  late  ovalibus  (ex.  gr.  in  Crino  petiolato,  Griffi- 
nia,  Urci'olina)  partini  st  luipcnnivenia  sunt,  uti  etiam  in 
genere  Costo  inter  scitaminoas,  venis  niultis  a  costa  media 
oriiiiidis;  et  Tamus  cum  Dioscoreis  plerisque  (sed  non  om- 
nibus) venis  bifidis  confluentibus  distinguitur.  Plicatio 
foliomm  vix,  nisi  inter  Hypoxidifonnes,  invenitur,  lusu 
naturce  excepto  in  Crino  anomalo;  Galanthi  plicati  non 
▼era  est  plicatio,  Bed  margo,  uti  in  Amaryllideis  quibofldam, 
magifl  veA  oonsplcn^,  retroflexns.  Antbem  biloculafes  aunt; 
petalinsB  et  eepalinse  minutft  quftdam  diverritate  affiguntor. 
Anthene  pittstantioris  poeido  a  me  potissimiim  designatur. 


AMARYLLIDACEiE. 

Character. — Not-spadiceous,  coroUiform,  not^gynandrona, 

hexapetaloid,  epigynous,  hexandrous. 

Stalk  or  scape  without  a  spadix  ( meanwrj  thereby  flowers^ 
which  have  not  tJie  semblance  of  petals,  set  roinid  a  stalk,  mid 
when  perfect  /uwing  an  mcoiucre  below) ;  germeu  inferior,  and, 
unless  by  defect,  3-celled ;  perianth  simple  (that  is,  as  am- 
trasted  with  the  scttmnnivijus  plants'),  having  the  si mblance  of 
six  petals;  stamens  six,  rarely  numerous  Ijy  supLiliuity;  styles 
three,  not  bearing  the  stamens  (as  contrasted  with  the  gynan- 
drotis  plants),  mostly  consolidated,  sometimes  partibly  adnate 
to  each  other,  rarely  separate. 

Observations. — The  anthers,  1  believe,  in  all  the  genera 
are  2- celled,  and  face  inwards.  The  bases  of  the  styles,  and 
consLqiiciuly  the  lobes  of  the  stigma,  if  strait,  and  of  the 
opercle  on  the  summit  of  the  germen,  are  opposite  the  ribe 
of  the  sepals ;  the  sutures  of  the  valves  of  the  seed-vessel  are 
continnationB  of  the  line  of  the  sepaline,  the  dtssepimentB  of 
the  petaline,  ribe.  The  valve,  which  bears  the  dissepiments 
between  the  lines  of  two  sepatine  ribs,  being  taken  ofi,  half  of 
two  cells  is  exposed,  the  ovules,  when  they  are  heaped, 
diverging ;  the  portion  of  the  pericarp  between  the  line  of 
two  petaTine  ribs  being  taken  off,  an  entire  cell  is  exposed, 
the  ovules  converging.  Unless  I  am  deceived,  in  the  seeds 
of  all  Amaryllidaceous  plants  the  foramen  is  opposite  to  the 
chalaza  or  summit ;  the  radicle  of  the  embryo  points  to  the 
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foramen,  but  is  never  truly  ttppioached  tu  the  umbilicus, 
except  because  the  umbilicus  is  near  the  foramen ;  the  um- 
bilicus is  situate  between  the  foramen  and  summit  of  the 
seed;  the  breadth  of  the  umbilical  oord  reaches  to  the  fora- 
men, wherefore,  if  the  foramen  is  near  to  the  umbilicus,  as 
in  Hippeastrum,  the  cord  is  dender ;  it  is  remote,  as  in 
Curculigo^  wider,  that  is,  occup^g  the  intermediate  space 
(which,  together  with  the  umbuicusy  constitutes  properly  the 
hilum),  more  extensive  than  the  mere  umbilicus.  The 
ovules  of  the  testaceous  seeds  appear  to  me  to  proceed  at 
right  angles  from  the  axis,  the  umbilical  channel  making  a 
circuit  by  the  line  of  the  raphe  to  the  summit,  which  h  the 
region  of  the  chalaza,  and  there  furnishing  nourishnRiit  to 
till'  cotyledon  ;  and  attLT  iertiiization  the  ovule  appears  to 
slope,  the  summit  being  lowered  and  the  foramen  propor- 
tionably  elevated.  The  ovules  of  the  fleshy  seeds  seem  to  be 
either  attached  by  a  short  thick  cord,  or  to  adhere  with  a 
wider  hilum  to  the  placenta. 

My  own  observations  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  very  minute  communication  with  the  foramen,  soon  be- 
coming obsolete,  along  the  margin  of  the  umbiHeal  ccfd,  but 
I  have  not  had  die  use  of  a  powerful  microscope,  and  I  can- 
not Tentnre  to  dissent  from  we  received  opinions  oonceming 
tike  fertilization  of  ovules,  though  from  their  extreme  impro- 
bability my  undeistanding  does  not  willingly  yield  assent  to 
them. 


First  DmsioN.—BRANCHlNG, 
Suborder  1.  XBBOPBirsijB. — ^Leaves  rigid. 

1.  Xer6phyta.  /wmeif.-»Flowen  terminal. 
Flowtn  not  Icmrifui/. 

3.  Vellosia.  VandeBi(CkmpMa.Kih.Rad^.Eleh.) 
— Perianth  scarcely  tubed;  filaments  some- 
times numerous,  superfluous. 

3.  Barbac^nia.  FoiufeA*.'— Perianth  tubed. 

SscoND  Division.— CAULESCENT* 

Suborder  2.  Htpoxid^. — Schistandrous^  t.  e.  anthem  open- 
ing their  whole  length.  Operculate,  t.  e.  die 
pomt  of  the  germen  superior,  and  forming  a  base 
to  the  style. 
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§.  1.  IIypoxidiformes. — Sepals  and  petals  conformable ; 
leaves  plicate. 

{WelMnml  SchkchtenekiL  If  really  a  depau- 

Serated  hezapetaloid  epigynous  plant,  which  I 
oubt.) 

4.  GuTculigo.  Gaeriner, — ^Tube  cylindrical  tipwards; 

anthers  distant ;  seeds  with  a  deep-gulphed 
hilum. 

5.  Molin^ria.  ChUa, — ^TTube  short;  anthers  fascicu- 

late ;  seeds  round. 

6.  Hyp6xis.  Lirmaus.  (FaMcku  Tkunb,J~~Vexianih 

deep-cleft)  patent  in  the  sun,  base  annular. 

7.  Coelanthus.  jScAu/tei.—*  Perianth  campanulate  con- 

niving. 

2.  LAVARiiEFORHEB, — Lcavcs  cqultant ;  sepals  and  petab 

conformable. 

Perianth  tubed. 

8.  Anigozantlius.  La  Bittardiere.    ( ScMccBgrkhema* 

Spr,) — limb  short,  more  deeply  clefit  on  the 
lower  side. 

9.  Landria.  Aiton.  ( Argolasia.Jussieu), — Limb  regular. 

t  Perianth  deep-cleft. 

10.  Lopliiola.  tCer. — Limb  regular  reflex;  anthers  ver- 

satile ;  style  tripartible. 

11.  ConoFtylis.   M.  Broicn. — Limb  regular,  halt'  ex- 

p?inded  ;  style  conical  dilated. 

12.  Phlel  ocRrya.  M.  Brown, — Anthers  subsessile ;  style 

fiUform. 

13.  CampviK  nia.  La  BiUardiere. — Filaments  rectirved; 

anthers  versatile  ;  styles  separate  recurved. 

3.  Alstr(emeri.t:formes.—  Sepals  and  petals  not  respec* 

tively  uniform.    Petaline  filaments  excelling. 

J  Liflorescejicc  umbellate. 

14.  Chceradodia.  Herbert. — Style  strumous  ;  capsule 

triangular.  If  it  should  prove  not  operculous  it  • 
must  be  placed  next  before  I)or\  anthcs. 

15.  Alstroemeria.  ^Valves  of  the  capsule  open- 

ing from  the  bottom.    (Stal/t  erect.) 
IG.  Collania.  Herbert. — -Pericarp   pulpaceuus  ;  more 
than  lialf  the  ovary  superior.    {Stalk  rigid,  umbel 
nodd'mg,) 

17.  Spliairine.  Herbert. — Ovary  but  little  superior;  cap- 
sule iudehisceat.    {Stalk  taper t?i(/,  Jiexuous.) 
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18.  Bomnroa  Mirbtl. — Capsule  dehiscent  from  the  top. 

{8taik  twmmg.) 

Suborder  3.  AoAvftx. — Schistandrous,  not  operculous. 

§.  1.  DioscoRE^FORMEs.— Spikes  (I  believe  always)  axil- 
■  laiy.    Obs.  Veku  of  the  kaoes  $imerallj/  con- 
maU ;  planiB  duBoauBf  eSmhmg, 

19.  TuDus.  IdmkBus. — ^Fruit  with  outer  coat  Talveless, 

middle  coat  pulpaceouB,  inner  coat  3-Talved 
bearing  the  diflsepiments, 
X  CkepnUe  nabea;  seeds  fiaU  Mfym 

20.  Te»tudin4ria.  SaUshury. — Filaments  inserted  in  the 

base  of  the  s^ments. 

21.  Dioscorea.  Linnceus, — Filaments  inserted  in  the 

disk.  N.  B.  If  that  distinction  does  not  hold 
good,  testudinaria  must  probably  fall  into  Dios* 
corea.  The  statements  as  to  the  fact  are  con- 
tradictory. 

X  Capsule  one-seededf  with  a  long  curved  wmg, 

22.  Rajania.  lAunoM. 

§.  2.  IxifiFORMES. — Root  bulbous* 

23.  Brav6a.  Xa  Idave.  ( Ccetoeapma,  Link  et  Ot,) — In- 

florescence spiked ;  flowers  tubular. 

24.  Ixioiirion.  Herbert, — ^Flowers  deep-cleft;  stamens 

perfect. 

(Tecophilea?  Bertero. — Flowers  deep-cleft; 
stamens  three  fertile,  three  abortive,  /  beUeve 
this  to  be  a  tndy  triandrom  plant  belonging  to  Irir 

ddcecB.) 

3.  Agaviformes. — Seraibulbous  or  stemmed. 
X  Trifloresrencc  spiked  or  brmiching. 

25.  Fourcroya.  Ve^i^ena^.^Periauth  not  tubed;  style 

strumous. 

26.  Agave.  X/wwtf^^s — ^Perianth  tubed;  style  filiform. 

1  nfkirc^cejLce  umbeiiate, 

27.  Doryantiies.  Correa, — Perianth  tubed. 

Third  Divisioh.— SCAPACEOUS. 

Scape  succulaity  spathaceouSf  not  articulate  below  the  spathe. 

Suborder  4.  Amaryllid*;^. — Schistandrous,  not  operculate. 

Petaline  filaments,  unless  equal,  excelling, 
"f  Cava;. — Scape  hollow  ;  seedi<  compressed  with  a  black 
shellf  capsule  '3-celled  3-vulved. 
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|.  1.  Ct&tavtrivobmss. — ^Tube  wide-mouthed;  germen 
oval,  pedimculBted.  African. 

28.  Cyrt4nthu8.  ^tfon. — ^Tube  curred;  filaments  strait, 

decurrent. 

29.  Gaatrondma.  fferberi, — Tube  carved ;  filaments 

oonniving,  three  bent  downvards. 
.  30.  VaUota.  Ar^.— Tnbe  strait,  filaments  strait  ad- 
nate. 

^.2.  HiPPEABTRiFORMES. — ^Tube  narrow-mouthed ;  germen 
widerabove,  constricted  in  themiddle.  Occidental, 
t  Perianih  deeUnedj  tubeleas. 

31.  Sprekj^Iia.  JERnsl^r. — Connexion  annular ;  filaments 

fiuciculate  declined. 
Perianth  dec&ned;  Me  ahhremied  and  faueial 
membrane  d^udeni  an  the  lower  Me* 

32.  Hippe4fltram.  HerheH. — ^limb  with  fourfold  dis* 

Mrity. 

X  Perianth  declined;  tube  not  abbremated, 

33.  Phyc^Ua.  Lindley, — ^Perianth  convolute  into  the 

form  of  a  tube;  anthers  incumbent;  faueial 
membrane,  when  manifest,  equal. 

34.  Habrdnthus.  Herbert, — Perianth   not  convolute ; 

anthers  incumbent,  versatile,  attached  by  the 
middle ;  faueial  membrane  annular ;  leaves 
hiemal. 

A.  The  upper  sepaline  filament  prolonged;  two  or 

more-flowered. 

B.  Upper  sepaline  and  lower  petaline  filaments 
abbreviated  ;  1-flowered. — Or  a  distinct  genus, 
Zephyrites  ?  Herbert. —  1  o  be  further  investigated. 

'  J  Perianth  suberect, 

35.  Zephyranthes.  Herbert.  —  Filaments  of  alternate 

length,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  segments,  pa- 
tent, a  little  conniving ;  anthers  linear,  attached 
below  the  middle,  suberect  ;  pollen  oval  ;  fluwers 
expand  in  the  sun  ;  lobes  of  tlie  stignia  patent. 
Argj  ropsis  ?  Herbert, — Anthers  erect,  after  inver- 
sion subulate  and  spirally  twisted  at  the  point ; 
lobes  ofthe  stigma  erect;  polloiirregnlarlysnaped. 
%  Perianth  erect. 


*  Eustephia  (Cavanilles)  must  be  expunged;  no  such  plant  will  W  found. 
It  secnis  to  be  a  species  of  Phycella,  of  which  the  description  is  unuilcUigible, 
and  the  MCOinpanying  figure  repugnant  to  aU  probabOHy. 
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36.  CooperiSi.  Hcrhrrt .  (Scrpfrujithrs.  (rraham.) — Tube 

erect,  cylindrical,  wider  at  the  mouth,  limb  stel- 
late 111  its  prime;  anthers  inserted  at  one-third 
from  the  base,  fasciculate;  stamens  inserted,  with 
little  alternate  variation,  at  the  month  of  the  tube. 
Flower  (Qu.  whether  always)  iioctunial. 

37.  Pyrolirion.  Herbert. — Tube  cylindrical  ;  limb  cam- 

])aiiulate,  with  reflex  pomts;  filaments  erect, 
patent. 

38.  ilayluckia.  Herbert. — Filaments  conniving,  sepa- 

line  inserted  in  tlie  base  of  the  limb,  pctaiiue 
higher.  (^Germen  subterraneous,) 
t  SoKdae. — Scape  soUd,  ' 
{  One-Jiowered, 

§.3.  OpoRANTiiironMES. — Periauth  without  cup; — seeds 

testaceous  ? 

39.  Greth^^Uis.  Linnceus. — Tube  lonp',  cylindrical,  conso- 

lidated with  the  lower  part  of  the  style ;  filaments 
inserted  at  the  moutn  of  the  tube,  sometimes 
superabundant.  (  Gennen  subterraueous.) 

40.  Sternebergia.  Kitaibel.  —  Tube  cylindrical ;  style 

free;  capsule  3-yalved;  seeds  black.  {Gennen 
subterraneous.') 

41.  Oporanthus.  Herbert. — Tube  short,  somewhat  fun- 

nel-shaped ;  filaments  inserted  equally  within 
its  mouth. 

I  Many-flowered, 

42.  Lapi^ia.  Za^osoa.— rerianth  stellate,  deep  cleft; 

seeds  smooth,  angular.  Scape  supposed  solid. 

4.  PANcaATiFORMES. — Cup  staminifcrous. 

Seeds  black  shelly. 

43.  Tape!  n  until  us.  Ilrrbert. — Perianth  deep  cleft;  cup 

short;  scape  supposed  solid. 

44.  Chlidanthus.  Herbert. — Only  the  nidiinents  of  a 

cup;  membranous  wings  to  the  filaments,  ad- 
hering to  the  perianth  ;  tube  long,  cylindrical, 
widened  at  the  month  ;  limb  semipatent. 

45.  Clinanthus.  Herbert. — ^Membranous  wings  to  the 

filaments,  free,  contiguous  (if  not  united  at  the 
base  ?)  tube  long  funnel-shaped,  limb  short. 

46.  Urceolina.  Reichenbach.  (Urceokaria.  Herb,  App, 

QiUtam,  SchuUes, ) — ^Tube  short,  cylindrical, 
pendulous;  limb  yentricosely  campanuiate ;  sup- 
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posed  by  me  to  have  soine  rudiments  of  a  eup, 
from  its  evident  affiiiitv  to  Leperiza.  If  it  lias 
not,  it  must  follow  J.apiedra. 

47.  Leperiza.  Herbert. — Tube  strait  subcylindrical  pen- 
dulous, cup  short. 

4b.  Carpodetes.  Herbert. — Gormen  erect,  tube  curved 
slender  cylindrical,  limb  subcampauulate ;  cup 
short. 

4i>.  Coburghia.  Sweet, — Germen  rather  drooping ;  tube 
long  curved  cylindrical,  enlarged  upwards ; 
limb  regular  half  patent ;  cup  tabalar. 

50.  Stenom^sBon.  Herbert.  ( Chrysiphialta,  Ker.) — ^Tnbe 

nearly  Btrait,  constricted  in  the  middle,  ventri- 
cose  upwards ;  limb  short  regular ;  cup  short 

51.  Eucrosia.  Ker. — Tube  declined ;  cup  declined,  ab- 

breviated on  the  upper  side,  shovel-shaped ;  limb 
compressed,  curved  upwards. 

52.  Elisena.  Herbert.  {Laiope  Herb.  App,) — Tube  cy- 

lindrical ;  limb  reflex ;  two  segments  sloped 
downwards;  cup  sloped. 

53.  Pancrdtium.  Lmtueus, — Tube  cylindrical  strait,  cup 

conspicuous,  limb  patent,  anthers  short  suh- 
erect. 

A.  Subsessile;  seeds  compressed,  black,  foliaceous; 

leaves  persistent. 

B.  Pedunculated ;  seeds  roundish,  harder  shelled. 

Genus  !  Halmyra.  Saluhury, 

C.  Sessile ;  leaves  deciduous,  fmit  unknown. 
Asiatic.  Genus  ?  Tiaranthus.  Herbert,  if  the 
seeds  prove  to  be  fleshy,  as  stated  by  Rheede. 

J  Seeds  fleshy ,  green ;  tube  cylindrical. 

54.  Hymeuocaliis.  Salisbfm/. — Limb  reflex;  tube  strait; 

filaments  erect,  a  little  conniving  ;  anthers  long, 
attached  at  a  point  below  the  middle,  versatile, 
pendulous  ;  seeds  large  oblong. 

55.  Choretis.    Herbert. — Tube   nearly   strait;  limb 

reflex;  filaments  erect  conniving ;  anthers  iong, 
attached  by  a  callosity  al)ove  the  uiiddh*,  pendu- 
lous from  the  first ;  seeds  shorter,  oblong. 

56.  Ismene.  Salisbury, — Tube  curved ;  filaments  con- 

niving, deflex ;  anthers  long,  attached  below  the 
middle;  seeds  round. 
(Callithauma  ?  Herbert— Limh  patent;  cup  alioiit 
equal;  iilaments  exceeding.) 
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57.  Calost^mma.  B.  Brown, — Limb  strait,  half  patent 
suberect ;  cup  sometimes  split ;  filaments  erect ; 
anthers  short,  erect ;  germen  usually  ^-seeded, 

the  dissepiments  oBsolete. 
68.  Yagaria.  Herbert. — Cup  imperfect,  6-cleflt  to  the 
base  ;  limb  substellate  ;  seed  ini known. 

59.  Eurycles.  Salisbury,  (Proiphy»*Herb*App.) — Limb 

strait;  filaments  erect;  anthers  erect;  dissepi- 
ments  imperfect ;  ovules  protruding  tlie  embryo. 

f .  4.  AvAETLUDiFOBMBS. — Scapc  solid ;  seeds  fleshy; 

stamens  not  connected  by  a  cup. 

60.  GrifTlnia.  Ker, — Tube  declined  cylindrical,  limb 

reflex,  lower  segments  divaricate,  lowest  pro- 

jocted . 

61.  Ly  '  l  is.  Ihrhert. — Tube  declined,  wider  at  the 

mouth,  curved  upwards  ;  Urn  I)  curved  uj)ward8. 

62.  Clivia.  Lindlcy.  (Imatophijltum.  Hooker.) — (lermen 

pendulous;  perianth  curved  on  the  upper  side 
only,  with  four-fold  disparity  of  limb ;  fruit 
valveless,  with  pulpaceous  middle  coat. 

63.  Haemanthus.  LinruBus. — Tube  strait,  perianth  re- 

gular; fruit  valveleBS,  with  pulpaceous  middle 
coat. ' 

64.  Biiphane.  Herbert. — Tube  strait,  perianth  regu- 

lar ;  capsule  3-Talved,  dry ;  ovules  attached  by 

a  cord. 

65.  Amm6charis.  Herbert, — ^Tube  strait,  perianth  re- 

gular; capsule  not  pulpaceous;  ovules  adnate 
to  the  edge  of  the  placenta;  anthers  short. 

66.  Crinum.  LinruBus. — Germen  thicker  in  the  middle  ; 

tube  slender,  cylindrical ;  fruit  soft,  valveless ; 
dissepiments  becoming  obsolete ;  anthers  long. 

67.  Amarj'llis.  Z,?7?7?rp?f,s.-  Tube  narrow-funnel-shaped  ; 

petaline  filanRuts  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
segments,  scpaline  lower  ;  capsule  obovate. 

68.  Brunsvlc^ia.  Heister. — Tube  short  or  none  ;  perianth 

and  tilaments  recurved;  capsule 3-coruered  tur- 
binate. 

69.  Nerine.  Herbert* — Limb  reflex,  base  annular ;  fila- 

ments equally  adnate,  with  a  gibbous  monadel- 
phous  base ;  style  filiform ;  anthers  incumbent. 

70.  Strumaria.  Jacgnm, — Base  of  limb  annular;  fila- 

ments connected  at  the  base,  idl  or  alternately 
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often  adnate  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fttjle ;  style 
stramous;  antfaen  incumbent 

71.  Hess^  Merbtri, — ^Tabeahort,  limb  regular;  fila- 

ments equal,  tabulate^  reflex;  anthers  shorty 
erect ;  sme  filiform, 

72.  ImlnSfia.  Jtfi0r(erl.*^Perianth  deep  deft,  patent; 

B^le  thick  or  strumous ;  filaments  inserted  at  the 
disk. 

73.  Carpol^a.  SaUsbwry.    (Hessea,  Bergiut,) — Tube 

snort,  funnel-shaped ;  limb  half-patent ;  fila- 
ments adnate ;  style  thick*  sulcate. 

Suborder  5.  NABCiasiAr— Scapaoeous,  schlstandrous,  not 
operculate;  aepaline  filaments  excelling;  cup 

including  them. 

74.  Corbul^ria.  SaUdury, — Tube  and  cup  funnel- 

shaped ;  style  and  filaments  declined,  recurved ; 
aepaline  inserted  at  the  base,  petaline  adnate 
near  the  base  of  the  tube;  anthers  short,  at- 
tached at  the  middle,  incumbent,  versatile.  (Gup 
longer  than  the  tube) 

75.  Ajax.  Salisbury . — Style  strait,  subulate;  filaments 

strait,  adnate  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube ;  an- 
thers linear,  strait,  attached  below  the  middle, 
after  inversion  inveloping  the  top  of  the  fila- 
ment. (Cup  longer  tlian  the  tube) 

76.  Ganymedes.  Salisbury. — Style  strait,  slender ;  fila- 

ments adnate  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  more 
unequally  than  in  Queltia,  and  tiie  aepaline 
more  prolonged ;  limb  decidedly  reflex.  ^Cup 
not  exceeding  the  tube) 

77.  Queltia.  Salisbury. — Style  strait,  more  or  less  at- 

tenuated upwards ;  filaments  adnate  unequaHy 
to  the  Ti[)pcr  part  of  the  tube  ;  anthers  linear, 
aftixcd  below  the  middle,  recurved,  margins 
meeting  at  top  above  the  filament,  but  not  en- 
'   veloping  it.  (Cup  not  equal  to  the  tube) 

78.  Nardssos.  Zumoncs. — ^Style  strait,  slender;  fila* 

meats  straight,  free  at  the  point  only,  adnate  un- 
equally at  and  near  the  month  of  tne  tube ;  an- 
thers attached  below  the  middle,  short,  suberect, 
point  recurved,  margins  not  meeting  behind* 
(Cup  near  ibur  times  or  more  shorter  than  the 
tube) 
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79*  Heimioiie.  SaU^wy, — Style  strait^  elender;  fila- 
ments conniving  free  at  the  point  only,  adnate 
unequally  at  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  tube ; 
anthers  acute  oval,  attached  at  the  middle*  in- 
cumbent. (Cup  shorter  than  the  tube) 

Saborder  6.  QAULwrnkM, — Scapaceoos,  porandrous  (i  e.  on- 
thers  opamig  partially )y  not  opereulate. 

§  1.  Scape  solid;  seeds  wliito  org^'eenish. 

80.  Galanthus.  Lmiams. — Sepals  and  petals  dissimilar ; 

anthers  apiculate,  opening  at  the  top ;  style  fili- 
form, tapering. 

81.  Acis.  j^fi^ury.-— Sepals  and  petals  a  little  dissimi- 

lar; anthers  not  apiculate,  opening  at  the  side 
near  the  top ;  style  filiform,  attenuated  upwards; 
stisma  a  little  divided. 

82.  Erinrama.  Herheti, — Sepals  and  petals  similar; 

anthers  not  apiculate,  opening  at  the  top;  style 
clavate ;  stigma  triangularly  acuminate. 

%  2.  Scape  hollow ;  seeds  black  with  a  loose  shinmg  shell. 

83.  Leucojum.  IMmanu, — Segments  nearly  equal ;  an- 

thers dehiscent  laterally  from  the  termind  ori- 
fice, but  not  to  the  base ;  style  clavate ;  stigma 
aeominate. 

Suborder??  Taccace^e  ? — With  aroid  tuber  and  leaves; 

filaments  hooded  at  top,  longer  than  the  anthers. 
Referred  by  me  to  the  subspadiceous  plants,  beUeving 
the  perianth  not  to  be  truly  petaloid  ;  bat  Ihave  never  seen 
its  ^wer.   It  has  an  evident  affinity  to  Orontiacess. 

Tacca.  LiriTianis. — Perianth  re^lar  perbisteut ;  fila- 
ments inserted  at  tiic  b;ise  of  the  segments,  di- 
lated below ;  anthers  adnate  within  the  hood ; 
ovary  1 -celled,  with  three  parietal  polyspermous 
placentse. 

Ataccia?  Prezl. 


Divisio  Prima  — RAMOSiE. 

Sobordo  1.  XEROPHYTEiE.-  Schistandra). 

1.  Xerophyta. — Pcriantliiuin  tubatum  limbo  regular i 
persistente  ;  iilaineiita  basi  laciniarum  inserta; 
antherse  lougsB  iineares  subsessiies;  stigma  ob- 
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long^m  dilatatum ;  capaula  scahra  trilocularis 
polyspenna.  (Genitalia  recta  ?)  PiasUa  mffnUir 
eota  ramihi  aUentU  vaams  foliorum  dedSuorum 
imbricantibtts  scabrOy  folns  uti  in  pinu  riffuiis  acu- 
tis,  in  apice  raviulornm  ronjertis,  jionbus  tennina' 
libm  subsolitariis.  lux  miutd  Madagascar,  Spe^ 
cimen  Commerson. 

2.  Vello?ia. — Per.  campanul.  vix  tubat.  fstam.  inter- 

dum  12-15-18-24,  phalangibus  3-G  coiinata)  fi- 
laiii.  brevia,  anth.  erccttc  ;  (pollen  globosum  ?) 
st^'his  rectus  tripartibilia ,  capsula  trilocularis 
tnvalvis  valvis  in  vertice  horizontalibus  vel  im- 
perfectiB ;  sem.  quadrata  euneata  teftt&  dmplici 
chartaceft.  Fide  eL  Martii,  mihi  ignota.  Plants 
BraziliazUB,  Yuccsfonnes. 

3.  Barbacenia. — Germen  erectum;  perianth,  conti- 

nuum tubatum  limbo  reflexo;  filamenta  bifida  an- 
tberis  adnatis  longiora ;  stylus  acuminatos  stig- 
matibuslong;ior ;  sem.  parva  numerosa,  compres- 
sione  irregularia,  testi  badi4  albo  marginata. 


Divisio  SECinroA.--CAUL£SC£NT£S. 

Subordo  1.  Hypoxidbjs. — Schistandne ;  operculats. 

§  1.  IIypoxidzformes. — Sepala  petalis  conformia;  folia 
plicata. 

Wekkmaf  m  wri  epigi/na  kexcgpetaladea  de* 
pauperaia,  jtiod  mx  credo, 

Perianthium  tubulosum  erectum^  limbo  pa- 
tente  tripartito;  filamenta  tnbi  fauci  inserta, 
alterna  breviora;  autlicrae  erects,  iundo  inter 
loculos  affixfle;  stylus  Hliibrmis  ercctus;  stigma 
trigono-capitatum.  Fide  d,  Karwma^,  nuM  t^- 
nota.  Supenemne  gemm  anvrfenm^  upalame  an 
pctala  ahortwa  shit,  nesdo. 
4,  CurciiliiTf^ — Germen  erectum,  fere  subterraneuni, 
bracteatum  ;  tubus  stylo  accretus,  superne  cylin- 
dricus  ;  limlin-;?  ref]^ ul an" s  patens;  filamenta  bre- 
via ori  tubi  iuserta  ;  antherse  erectai  distantes ; 
semina  nigra  pendeiitia,  funiculo  crasso  albo  si- 
luiiii  9:randem  intra  umbilicum  et  foramen  re- 
plente. 
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5.  Molineria. — Folia  lunge  petiolata ;  caulis  apicc  cur- 

vatus  capitulatus  multiflorus ;  germen  nutans 
biacteatum ;  tubus  stylo  accretus  brevis,  limbus 
regularis  patens;  filamenta  brevia  on  tubi  in- 
serta;  anthers  erects  fasciculatae  (monadel- 
phae?)  semina  nigra  rugosa  rotunda.  Ncmena 
CoUm  hart,  B^,  wmtuaJtuB  sum.  Specks  semmhus 
sineprocessu  latera&procul  dMo  dMnguendxc  sunt, 

6.  Hypoxis. — Germen  erectum ;  ijerianthium  profundi 

nssum  basi  annulari,  sul)  sole  patens,  persistens; 
filamenta  brena  subulata  disco  inserta  ;  antherse 
saofittatcp  crcctae  intra  lohos  affixa? ;  stylus  brcvis 
usque  ad  operculiini  trisiilcns  tripartibilis ;  stigma 
breve  erectum  tiiiihriatum ;  capsula  trivalvig 
valvis  ab  operculo  transversa  disruptis  ;  supeme 
dehiscentibus,  infra  conjunctis ;  semina  parva 
nigra  foramine  apiculato«  umbilico  tmiuutistiim^ 
rostra  to. 

Genera  duo  sub  Ilypoxidc  latere  suspicor,  alte- 
rum  bulbo  folmque  armitisy  alterum  persistentibus, 

7.  Ccelanthns. — Scapus  folio  complicatova|^Qante  fer^ 

totus  inclusus  pauciflorus ;  germen  sessile,  lim- 
bus (sexfidus?)  campanulatus  conniyens;  fila- 
menta basi  laciniarum  inserta  Crenus  obscurum 
Jide  SMeehtendal  «n  ReUq.  WUkL  ^^ma  imial, 

{.  2.  Lanabiaformbs. — Sepala  petalis  conformia  ;  folia 
equitantia. 

8.  Anigozanthus. — Perianthium  tubulosum  tubo  cur- 

▼ato  limbo  infern^  profundiiis  fisso  laciniis  sub- 
sequalibus  infem^  distantibus,  filamenta  basi 
dilatata  flexa  brevia  ore  tubi  inserta;  antheres 
erectae  adnatse;  stylus  cunratus  deciduus;  stigma 
clavatiim ;  capsula  3-loculans  operculo  dehiscente; 
semina  numem-a  ohovntn  nip;ra. 

9.  JLanaria. — Perianthium  tubatum  persistens,  limbo 

regulari ;  filamenta  basi  laciniarum  inserta ;  an- 
therre  versatiies ;  capsula  trilocularis  loculis  2-3- 
spermis. 

10.  Lopliiola. — Perianthium  limbo  profunde  fisso  regu- 
lari rellexo;  filaiiitnia  erccto-patcntia ;  anthers 
oblong^  reclinatae ;  st^4us  usque  ad  operculum 
tripartibilis,  stigma  simplex ;  operculum  prse- 
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grande,  capsola  ovato-pyraniidata,  triloealaris 
loculis  biteriatim  polyspermiB. 

11.  ConostyliB. — ^Periantnium  limbo  profundi  fisso,  le- 

gdari,  semipateote,  peniiitente ;  filamenta  brevia 
erecta;  antiiene  erecte;  stylus  conico-dilatatns 
cavus  tripartibiliB  persistens ;  stigma  breve ;  cap- 
sula  opefcnlo  debiacente ;  semina  numerosa. 

12.  Pblebocarya. — ^Perianthiiim  profand^  fissum  persis- 

tens; filamenta  basi  ladniaram  inserta ;  anthem 
tetraevmsB  subsesBiles;  stylus  filiformis;  stigma 
simplex;  ovarium  defectu  umloculare  trisper- 
mum ;  capsula  corticata  monosperma. 

13.  Campynema. — Per.  profundi  sex-fidum  persbtens ; 

filam^ta  laciniarum  basi  insei*ta  recurva;  an- 
therae  versatiles ;  styli  (nisi  potius  stie^mata  sint) 
(listincti  rccurvi  ;  capsula  trilocuiaris  tripartibilis 
npicn  introrsum  dehiscens ;  semina  numerosa 
compianata  testa  spougiosa. 

3.  AusTRCEMERiiEFORMES. — Sepala  potalis  nonconformia; 

filamenta  petalina  prsestantiora. 

14.  Choeradodia. — Sepala  et  petala  vald^  disparia ;  sty- 

lus stnimosus;  capsula  trigona.  Planta  radice 
fibrosa,  folns  radicalibus  majorihus^  ccndims  mino- 
rihns,  rnvlc  alto  umhellato  muU^ioro ;  Jhres  albuoB 
fiabitUy  jide  cl.  MoVrnxt. 

15.  Alstra-meria. — Gennt  n  nvulis  suberectis  sexcosta- 

tum  (superne  12-aiigulare  12-costatum)  pcrian- 
thium  sexpartitiim  lacinii^  quater  disparibus, 
pctalis  diiobus  erectis  iiiiu  porrecto  ;  filaiiu*nta  ubi 
matura  recurvata,  srlandulis  in  disco  deciduis  in- 
serta, laciniarum  busi  vix  adnata  tardius  distincta, 
petalina  basi  acut^  ovali  sepalina  ultra-semicir- 
culari  discum  signantia  ;  antbene  basi  affixae ; 
stylus  recurvus  ;  capsula  oblungo-rotuiida  acute 
opereulata  sexcostata  valvis  crustaccis  septigeris 
dissilientibus  axe  ab  ima  parte  trifariam  disrupto, 
eostarum  dimidio  inseparabiliter  pedunculo  ad- 
heerente;  semina  subrotunda  tes£l  tuberculati 
difficulter  separabtli,  hilo  leevi,  ehalaza  ciiculari, 
endopleuT^  ab  albumine  comeo  insepaiabili. 

PUmtm  oeeidentaks  cade  (guoad  wm)  erecto 
foSato  vel  sguamato  pedmneuSi  l-plurifhrU  brac^ 
leatt»,  reuSee  htherotd  pabnatd. 
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16..  Collania. — Caulis  rio^idus  eroctus  apice  cui  \  atu8; 
folia  rigida/  germeii  pendulum  turbinatum,  oper- 
culo  ad  basin  sty  11  tardius  maxim^  araplificato ; 
perianthiam  sexpartitiim  sepalis  petalisoue  dis- 
pBribsB  Biib-tabiioniie  inter  ee  paribus;  fiuunenta 
et  Btyha  recti;  antfaerse  basi  affixn;  periear- 
pium  parte  majore  operculosvin  (molle  ?  pulpa- 
ceumr  edule?) 

17.  SphsEfrine. — Cautis  rectus  sapcrne  atteDiiatus ;  folia 

subrigida;  (pedanculi  uniflori?)  perianthium 
flexpartitum  oreve  sepalis  petalisque  disparihus 
inter  se  paribus ;  (filamenta  recta?)  antherae  baai 
affixae;  (stylus  recti 5*^  capsula  oblongo-rotunda 
indehii^ceiis.  (Semi mm  pulpa  pauca?)  Plants 
occidentales  (caulc  solitario  r) 

18.  Bomarea. — Caulis  volubilis  ;  germen  trigon^  turbi- 

natum ;  perianthium  sexpartitum  sepalis  peta- 
lisque  disparihus  inter  se  vix  disparihus;  fila- 
menta glandulis  in  disco  deciduis  inscrta  Inci- 
liiarum  basi  vix  aut  ucquaauam  adnata;  aiuliene 
basi  affixae;  capsula  evalvis  coriacea  trigone 
tarbinata  sexsulcata  operculo  obtuso,  serins  cor- 
rugata  dissepimentis  integris  operculo  lat^  dehis- 
cente;  semina  obovat^  subrotunda  pericarpio 
maturo  longiim  adhserentia  exopleur&  moUi 
(semperne  rubra  aurantiaca  vel  aurea?)  sarco- 
plenr^  pulpacea,  endopleuri  subfusca  albumini 
comeo  adbsBrente,  chalaza  interna  annulari  in 
endopleura  conspicua,  extus  vix  discemenda. 

Plantm  ocddentaies  radice  plus  mimu  tvberoad; 
stylo  iMScitf  Oft  sss^per  tripartwiU, 

Subordo  3.  Agave  e,— SchistandrcB  non  operculosae. 

^.  1.  DioscoRRflSFORMEs. — Spica  axillaris.    Veme  foliorum 
occur atius  inspkuincUB  sunt,    PktntcB  scandenies, 

dioiccB. 

19.  Tamus. — Perianthium  profunde   fissum,  regulare, 

patens,  in  feminis  supra  germen  coarctatum. 
Pericarpium  exopleurd  evalvi,  sarcopleari  pul- 
pacea,  endopleura  valvis  septigeris;  semina  albu* 
mine  comeo,  fer^  nt  Al8trcemeri&. 

20.  Testudinaria. — Perianthium  profundi  fissum,  regu- 

lare, semipatens;   filamenta  basi  laciniarum 

f2 
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inserte  ;  pericarp,  memhraiiac.  valvitJ  st  jiii^eris. 
Semina  complanata  testa  obsotira.  Plantm  AJri" 
cana-  meridionales  radicc  qmidrath  angulom. 

21.  Dioscorea. — Perianthium  sex-partitum  (laciniis  toro 

modioliformi  in  disco  tnsertis  teste  SiMnar. 
ParoiL  Land.  75)  filamenta  toro  inserta  altema 
interioia,  teste  SaUdt,  laciniaram  basi,  teste 
Brown;  (utri  credendum  est?  D»  Mb^erd  ab 
utroque  dengnatd )  stylus  in  feminis  profundi  tri- 
iidas;  u\  ;iriinii  3-loculare  loculis  2-3*Bpennis ; 
capsula  loculis  2  quandomie  abortientibus. 

Si  reverd  species  sunt  iJioscorets  in  guibus  fila* 
menta  laciniis  perianthii  inseruntuVy  ad  Testudma- 
riam  transferendtE  sunt^fiUmeniis  in  Dioscorcd  toro 
modioUfonni  inscrtis.  Si  in  omnihns  filamenta  laci- 
niis y  uti  cL  Brown  prwdicat,  inscruiitury  Testudi^ 
nana  radice  quadrate  angulosd  vix  a  Dwscored^ 
nescioqud  alia  ratinnr,  secern  itur. 

Observ. — Veliem  characterem  Tamifomnbm  et 
IHoscorecBformibus  ex  foliornm  venis  sumerey  cum  in 
Tamo  commum  et  l)io8coreis  plerisque  prmdpucB 
hifidcs  smty  cotifluenteSf  vt  reticulatte;  contra  verd 
in  Dune,  htadasimpSees, 

22.  Rajania. — Perianthium  semipatens  profundi  fissum, 

supra  gcnnen  in  feminis  coanstatum;  capeula 
alata  monosperma,  loculis  ovulisque  cseteris  abor- 
tientibus. Capsnla  monosperma  aid  maena  cur- 
vatula.  Semen  subrotundum.  Penantlmim  btui 
ttuHvisum  esseintelligo.  Pessimus  est  boteaueoruni 
mos  perianthium  profundi  fissum  sexfidum  out  fri- 
fidum  dkere  ;  memra  sperare  fas  est. 

^.  3.  IxiJBFORHBS. — Radix  bulbosa  (pericarpum  nonpulpar 
ceum;  semina  alhumine  comeo,  testd  durdf) 

23.  Bravoa,  o.  s. — Caulis  spicatus  bractcatus ;  germen 

oblongum  subtrigonum ;  perianthium  cylindri- 

cum  ore  tiibi  ampliato,  limbo  laciniis  brevissimis 

8ubcuiniiv(  ntilnifi,  altcniL'  Tinnf>i*il)n>^,  jif-rsistons  ; 
filamenta  tundo  tubi  inserta,  tilitorinia  ;  aiithcne 
versatiles  ;  stylus  incrassMtns; ;  stipjnia  tricjuetnim  ; 
capsula  obloiHja  triloculaiis  trivalvis;  semina 
du])li(  i  serie  iiuiiierusa  rciiitbrmia. 

24.  Ixioliriou,  V.  s. — Caulis  pcdunculis  axillaribus  vel 

terminalibub  bructcatis  1-2-ilons;  germcu  ub- 
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longuiD  erectam ;  perianthiam  profundi  fiBsnm 
(sexfidum  non  credo)  regulare  aemipatens  laciniis 
altemis  aequatibas ;  filamenta  recta  basi  lacinia- 
rum  in8ertiE^  altema  squaiia ;  antberse  vmatiles; 
stylus  rectus ;  capsula  oblonga  striata  trilocularis 
trivalvis ;  semina  numerosa  ovali-oblonga. 

Tecophilea  ?  v.  s.  Radix  parva  bulbosa  pyri- 
formia  indusiis  filamentos^  membranaceis,  felia 
l-pauca,  caule  1-paucifloro,  germen  oblongum, 
pfrianthiiira  profundi  fissum  (regulare?  semi- 
patens?)  filamenta  3  fcrtilia,  3  abortientia,  ste- 
rilia.  Teste  cl.  Bertero.  Ncsrin  an  filamenta  un- 
quam  perfecta.  Credo  equnl* m  jxttins  ]));<iitam 
esse  ex  Trideis  ver^  triamlram  j)rocessibus  tribus 
intersLaiiiineis.  Filamenta  non  vidi,  ncque 
innotuit  utra  sint  abortiva,  pctulina  an  sepaliiia. 

^.  3.  AoAViFORM£s. — SeiiiibuibuscB  vel  caudirah  <,  saninibus 
romplnnatls  testa  nigrd  vel  mbjuscd,  {Jiiameniis 

a  qualibm  /  j 

2 J.  Fourcrova.  — Bulbus  imperfectns  ant  caiuli  x  longae- 
vus;  germen  oblougum  infra  attenuatuui  cer- 
nuum ;  periantliium  sexfidum  regulare  subpatu- 
lum  ladnfU  altemis  ssqaalibus ;  filamenta  breria 
subi^lata  basi  obovat^  incrassata  disco  inserta 
conniventia ;  aBthere  yersatiles;  stylus  rectus 
cavus  triqueter  infra  strumosus  stigma  trigonum 
fimbriatum;  capula  oblongo-ovalis  S-valvis 
3-locuIarIs,  semma  nigra  numerosa.  An  proT- 
mu  texfidvm  periantkium  sit,  inspicias. 

26.  Agave. — Bulbus  imperfectus  vel  caadex  longaevus; 
periantbium  tubatum  limbo  non  patulo;  fila- 
menta tubo  adnata  filiformia  lonf^^a ;  anthcra; 
longa.'  vrr^ntilos  ;  stylus  triquetro  -  filiffjnnis  ; 
ea])'jnla  utrinque  attenuata  d-valvis  3-locularis ; 
scniiua  nigra  numerosa. 

^.  1.  Germen  cylindraceo-oblongum,  pednnculatnm  hori- 
zontale ;  limbns  infnndibnliforniis ;  filamenta 
fauce  tubi  inserta;  stiLTnia  (  apitatum  vix  loba- 
tum.  Genus  Chloropsisf  Spec.  Inrida.  Bot.  Mag. 

2.  Germen  ovale  pessile  subhorizontale;  linibus  revolu- 
tus;  filamenta  basi  laciniarun)  inserta-  «ti«rnia 
inronspicuum.  Genus  Littseaf  bpt;c.  gemiui- 
flora. 
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^.  3.  Qennen  obloilg<M>vale  perianthiom  erectum  vel  as- 
surgens  limbo  filamentis  adpresso;  stigma  tri- 
lobum  lobift  emarginatiB.  Genus  Agave  ?  Spec. 

Yirginica.  In  ^eckbut  iSioenis  flores  et  frudut 
aeatraiiiu  ifUfnden^ 

27.  Doi^anthes. — Bulbus  imperfectus,  longaevus ;  caa* 

lis  capitulatus  bracteatus ;  perianthium  deciduiim 
tubatttm  (Jide  cL  Schultes  et  Jig.  Bot.  Mag.  tacen- 
iUnu  el.  Smu  et  Brown)  infundibuliforme  laciniis 
subeequalibus  reflexis ;  fiiaroenta  subulata  basi 
laciniis  (et  tubo  ?)  adnata ;  antherse  longoe  erects 
basi  extinctoriiibrmi  afiixse;  stylus  trisulcus; 
stigma  trigonum ;  capsula  turbinate  ovata  3-loctt- 
laiis  3-Yalvis ;  aemina  subfusca  foliaceo-nigosa. 

DiVlSIO  TSRTIA. 

Scapaceee;  i  e.  tceqpo  oamm  tucctUmto  spatkaao^  infra 
spatham  turn  articulato. 

Subordo  3.  AifARYLLiDEiE. — SchistandrcBy  non  operadonB, 

f  Cavee ;  filamentis  petalinis  prdestantioribus.  Scapus 
cavus;  semina  compressa  testi  nigra;  capsula 
triloculaiis  trivalvis. 

^.  CYRTANTiiifoHMEs.  —  Gemieii  ovale,  pedunculatum, 
perianthium  tubulosum  tubo  amph'ato  laciniis 
altera^  aequalibus.    Flanke  Afiicaiicc. 

28.  Cyrtanthus. — ^Geimen  pendulum  ant  declinatum, 

tubus  curvatos^  filamenta  recta  decurreutia  tubi 
parte  snperiofe  inserta,  sepalina  viz  profundi^ 
antbersB  terti&  parte  superiore  affixe  suberects; 
stylus  incurvatus.  A.  ibliis  pefsistentibus. 
B.  foliis  deciduis. 

29.  Gastronema.— Gennen  declinatum,  tubus  inira  cur- 

vatus  gracilis  cylindiaeeus,  supeme  amplus  cam- 
panulatusy  laciniie  breves  reflexn,  filamenta  de- 
currentia  conniventia,  superiora  tria  longiora 
incurvata,  petalina  summo  sepalina  medio  fere 
tubo  inserta,  antherse  breves,  stylus  decUnatus 
petalo  imo  adpressus.   Folns  deaduia, 

30.  Vallota. — Germen  erectum,  tubus  rectus  amplus^ 

limbus  infundibuliformis,  filamenta  conniventia 
latere  tantum  tubo  (petalina  summo  tubo  vel 
laciniisj  sepalina  prcmindius)  adnata;  antbersB 
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tertia  parte  inferiore  affixas  suberectae ;  stylus 
declinatus.   Folm  permsten^bm. 
%,  2,  HipnBASTRiFORMBs.— Germen  trigoniun  fiuperae  la- 
tiua  medio  cooBtrictam ;  tubm  aictUB.  Plcanim 
oeekknUUea, 

1.  Sprekelia. — ^Per.  peduncolatum  declinatam  tubo 
subnullo  laciniis  superis  reflexis  inferis  devezu 
basi  convolutis ;  filamenta  pariter  membrana  con- 
nectente  ad  basin  perianthii  inserta,  fasciculata^ 
resaigenter  (uti  stylus)  dectinata,  e  petalinis  snm- 
mo  e  sepalinis  imo  caeteris  longlorc;  antheras 
a  tertia  parte  superiore  penduln.    (Stiffma  <fv 

32.  Hippeastmm. — Per.  pedimculatum  decUnatum  tubo 

infra  oblique  ul  )hre\nato,  sepalo  sum  mo  latiore, 
petalo  imo  augustiore;  membrana  faucialis,  ubi 
mnnifesta,  non  annularis,  (infra  scil.  imperfecta,) 
filanienta  resurgenter  declinata  tubo  giadaiiia 
inserta,  e  petalinis  imo  breviore  profundius,  e 
sepalinis  summo  longiore  altiib  inserto;  an- 
thene  a  tertl4  parte  superiore  pendulse;  stylus 
resurgenter  declinatus.  (Stigma  trifidum  aut 
trigonum) 

33.  Phycelia.-'Per.  tubiforme,  tubo  brevi  laciniis  oon- 

▼olutis  apice  reflezo;  membrana  fiiucialis,  ubi 
manifesta,  aequalis;  filamenta  altemi  floqualia 
summo  tubo  pariter  inserta  decurrentia  apice  re- 
currala;  antherss  breves  incumbentes;  stylus 
devezj^  porrectusy  (stigma  dilatatum  apice  fim- 
bria to) 

Emtephia.  Del  end  a,  utpote  fals6  delineata 
diagnosi  pessima.  Nnnquam  talis  invenietur. 
Proculdubio  Phyceilie  species  mendosissime  de- 
picta  et  descripta. 

34.  Habranthus.  —  Per.  declinatum  breviter  tubatum 

subcampaniilatum  laciniis  alterne  subeequalibus; 
membrana faucialis  annularis;  filamenta  summo 
tubo  pariter  inserta  resurgenter  declinata  iascicu- 
lata ;  anthei«e  medio  affiztt  incumbentes ;  stylus 
resurgenter  declinatus.  (Stigma  trifidum ;  eap- 
sula  turbinata.)  A.  8ubbi-pluriflor8e  filamento 
sepalino  summo  longiore.  B.  Unifliorae  fila- 
mento sepalino  summo  petalino  imo  sociis  bre- 
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▼iore.  —  Si  constanler,  genosne  diyersum,  Ze- 
phyr! tes?  mihit  uiterius  inquirendum  est. 

35.  Zephyranthes.   (Scapus  imiflorus  ?)   Per.  8uberec- 

tum  plus  minus  tubatum  laciniis  sub  sole  paten- 
tioribus  altemd  subacqualibus ;  filamenta  pariter 
baai  laciniarum  inserta  conniventia  altera^  Ion- 
giora;  anthene  lineares  infra  medium  affixse 
suberectse;  pollen  ovale  laevf ;  stylus  aversus. 
A.  Polline  ovali  Uuvi,  antheris  liiiearibn*;  stig- 
mate  tri fid o  patulo.  B.  Pollen  dif?"orin(  scabrius- 
culum,  anth(!ne  erectiores  post  rnvt  rsioiiein  »ubu- 
latae  apice  rfcurvis,  stylus  aversus,  stigma  lobis 
erectis ;  (folia  craasa  cylindrica  persistentia) 
species  Candida.  Misceri,  ut  videtur,  nequeunt, 
Geiiusiie  diversuiii,  Argyropsis?  miiii,  uiterius 
inquirendum  est. 

36.  Cooperia. — Germen  erectam ;  per.  tabulosum  tubo 

cylindrico  erecto  (lauce  nud&?)  limbo  (sub 
nocte  ?)  patente  laciniia  alternis  ceqnalibus;  fila- 
menta subsequalia  apice  libera,  a  lance  tubi 
pariter  decurrentia ;  antherse  erectae  non  veraa- 
tilee  tertia  parte  iuferiore  aiBze,  fesciculatae ;  sty- 
lus erectus;  pollen  difForme.  (Stigma  obtas^ 
trilobum;  spatha  univalvis;  flcapos  uniflorus; 
folia  linearia  tortilia) 

37.  Pyrolirion. — Per.  erectum  tubulosum  tubo  cylin- 

drico limbo  ventricose  cainpauulato  laciniis  apice 
pateutibus  alterne  sequalibus ;  [filamenta  (longa) 
fauce  tubi  inserta  sequaliter  patentia?  anthene  a 
parte  superiore  pendulfiB  ?]  stylus  suberectus. 
^  (Stigma  trifidum ;  germen  oblougum,  sessile; 

scapus  uniflonis) 

38.  Haylockia.^ — Per.  tubulosum,  tubo  cylindrico,  limbo 

semipatente  laciniis  altem^  a^^ualibus ;  fila- 
menta conniventia  (brevia)  lacmiis^  sepalina 
profimdiiis,  inserta;  anthene  medio  affixee,  in- 
cumbentes;  stylus  erectus.  (Stigma  trifidum; 
germen  subterraneum ;  capsula  turbinato- ro- 
tunda ;  semina  dorao  rotundato ;  folia  linearia) 
t  Solids,  scapo  solido. 
§.  3.  Opohanthiforhbs.  —  Scapus  solidus ;  perianthium 
non  coronatum.    Semina  testacea? 

39.  Gethyllis. — Per.  tubulosum  tubo  recto  cylindrico 
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(seepius  partim  sabtemneo)  limbo  snbsequali  stel- 
lato ;  filamenta  anbolata  erecta  tabo  prope  faucem 
inserta  a  aenis  nsque  ad  nametOBa  aupeiAua; 
antherse  sagittatge  erectsB  superne  (plenunqQe?) 
spiraliter  flezie  ;  stylus  filiformis  erectus  inferne 
cum  tabo  consolidatus ;  capeula  pulpi  eduli  tri- 
locularis ;  semina  parva  rotunda.  Pkmim  Afri- 
can(B. 

40.  Steraebergia. — Per.tubulosum  tubo  erecto  cylindrico 

(sappe  pnrtim  subtciraneo'^  liniho  s^^mi-patcnti ; 
capsuhi  trivaivis ;  semiua  m^a  nitida  puiirtatn. 
(strophiolata  ?\  AfricancP,  Europr.(E.  filameuta 
filiformia,  l)asi  tlilatata,  eriTta,  alferna  lungiora; 
stylus  superne  crassior  ;  stigma  bilobura. 

41,  Oporanthus. — Per.  tubatuin  tubo  erecto  brevi  snbin- 

fundibulifoiTiii,  linibosemipatcnte  laciniis  altcmis 
aequalibus,  tilameiita  tubo  pariter  prope  faucem 
iuserta,  (scapus  uniflorus;  spktba  univalvis; 
germ^  aMsUe  ovale  complanatnmtectum ;  OYuIa 
Sttbrotunda  compressione  angularia  magaritacea) 
semiua  test!  nigra  ?  Ewr&pem, 

testaceis;  n  eamosist  poit  Cirpofyzam  locanda 
ent,)  Scapus  plurifloras;  spatha  2-3-pbyUa; 
per.  Btellatim  patens  regulare  ;  filamenta  erecta  ; 
anthene  sagittato-hastatse  (iucumbentes  Ifale  La- 
gascce)  semiua  parva  angularia  frie  Clusii.  Si 
porandra  €8m  Mtmtietor,  past  Laicqjum  staiuenda 

^.4.  pANCRAnvoRHEs. — Coroua  stamiuifera. 

A.  Semina  testd  nigrd. 

43.  Tapeinanthus.  — Periaiithium  profundi  fissiira,  co- 

rona hn'vis,  filamenta  patentia,  anthcra;  breves 
incumbentes,  stylus  erectus ;  (clavatus  ?)  stigma 
obtusum.  Plantd  hulbo  pt/Tiformi^  fbliis  ffi'acilli.' 
misy  scapo  prcecoce  spatha  monophylld,  Taceote 
cl.  Cavauillesio,  dubia  est  scapi  soliditas. 

44.  Cliiidaiithus. — Per.  tnbnlosum  tubo  cylindrico  tri- 

gono  recto  superne  aiu|)liato,  liuibo  regulari  se- 
mipatente;  filamenta  apicc  incurvo  libera,  mem- 
brani  tenui  dentibus  sex  altem^  insqualibas 
tubo  et  petalonim  parti  inferiori  adnatH  inserta, 
anthene  prope  basin  affixte ;  stylus  rectus :  ovula 
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multa  opaca  complanate  biseriatim  camulata  vix 
imbricantia.  Stigma  trifidum,  patens. 

45.  Clinanthus. — Per.  tubuloeum  tubo  infundibulifomii 

(deciinato?)  Umbo  regulari  bievi  viz  semipa- 
tente;  filamenta  brevia  subaequalia  acuminata 
alata  (basi  cohaerentia  corona  perfecta  ?  vel  cert^ 
contigua)  antberse  basi  afiixae  erectse.  (Germen 
subrotundum  trbulcum  ;  folia  linoaiia) 

46.  Urceolina.— Germen  pendulum  ovatum  trisulcum ; 

tubus  rectus  subc^iindricus ;  limbuB  ventricos^ 
campauulatus ;  stigma  dilatatum ;  semina  plura 
nigra.  (Folia  lata  petiolata.)  Observ.  Coronam 
plus  minus perfcctam  inesse  ex  soapo  solido  setninihus 
nitjris  ct  mira  Lepcrtz<p.  affinitatc  conjicio,  cui  tainen 
iiomen  Crinum  a  cl.  iiuiz  datum  repugnat.  Si  nulla 
merunt  coronce  vestigioy  post  Oporanthinn  ponmrla 
erit ;  si  corona  fuerit,  a  Lepcriza  vix  dirersa  rnve- 
nietur ;  tinde  si  genera  consoUdanda  smt^  nomen 
hi-aioitna  anteferendum  est, 

47.  Leperiza. — Gormen  pendulum  ovatum  trisulcum; 

tubiis^  rectus  subcylindricu«,  limbn^  vcntricos^ 
campaiuilatn:^ :  cnroiia  hrevis ;  btigma  diiatatiim; 
st  niiiia  plura  oblongo-subrotunda.  (Folia  lata 
petinUita,  bulbus  ovatus) 

U  a  lb  am  tunicis  imperfectis  squa  m  mjorm  ihus  ct 
jilavienta  sinuose  Jiexa  esse  ex  Jig.  Flor.  Per.  ?ion 
ex  Muu.  text,  apparet.  Figuram,  tU  8<spe  in  Flor. 
Per.  mendacem  esse  puto. 

48.  Carpodetes. — Germen  eroctum  pedunculatum ;  tu- 

btu  curvatus  gracilis  cylindricus,  limbus  sub- 
campauulatus,  corona  brevis,  capsula  obovata  tri- 
aulca  medio  constricta;  semina  magna.  (Folia 
linearla»  buIbns  oblongus) 

49*  Cobuigliia. — Gennen  ovale  trisulcum  peduncu- 
latum subcerauum ;  per.  tubulosum  tubo  curvato 
cylindrico  supeme  ampliato,  limbo  brevi  regu- 
lari semi-patente ;  filamenta  aequalia  sub-recta 
vix  conniventia,  corona  tubata,  anthem  lecte, 
stylus  reeurvatuB,  stigma  obtusum ;  ovula  biseri- 
atim  confusa.   (Folia  linearia;  bulbus  ovatus) 

50.  Stenomesson. — Tubus  sub-rectus  medio  constrictus 
superne  ventricosus,  limbus  brevis  re^laris^ 
corona  brevis,  filamenta  recta,  anthers  ucnm- 
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bentes  ;  capsula  lat^  ovata  trisulca  trivalvis  basi 
valde  ampliata.  (Folia  lanceolata  margine  com- 
prcsso ;  bulbus  subrotundus) 

51.  Eucrosia. — Tubus  declinatus,  antic^  abbreviatus ; 

iimbus  sursam  curvatus  compressus ;  corona  de- 
clinata  concavo-Tutellifonnis  basi  cylindrical  erec- 
tiore ;  filamente  Infrm  diktete  complanata ;  an- 
thene  a  terti&  parte  fapericnre  pendule  pdUine 
mioore;  stigma  dihtatvm  complanatom ;  cap- 
sula OTata  trisuloa.  (Folia  lata  petiolata ;  bulbna 
lat^ovatus) 

52.  EliBena. — ^Per.  tubatnm  tabo  <^ltndrioo^  limbo  re- 

flexo  ladniis  duabos  deprema ;  corona  dedinata 
(im&  parte  staminifeia  mimin&  filamenta  labro 
*  oomprehendeiist)  genitalia  declinata  recurvata; 
antheres  breves  incumbentes. 

53.  Pancratiam. — Per,  tobalosom  tabo  cylindrico  la- 

ciniis  patentibus ;  corona  consptcna;  filamenta 
rigidala  conniventia ;  antberK  breves  sub-erecte. 
(Stigma  simplex  vel  trigonam;  flotes  albi,  extiis 
subvirescentes) 
A*  Sabsessiles,  foliis  persistentibus;  semina  testacea 
complanata  dorso  rotundato  marine  foliaceo  hilo 
albo.  B.  PediiculatB  foliis  deciduis ;  scapus  sa- 
peme  cavus ;  semina  oblongo-rotunda  testa  du- 
riore,  raphe  albicante.  Genus  Halmyra.  5afi«- 
bmry.  C.  Sessiles ;  foliis  deciduis.  Seminibus 
nondum  aspectis  dubito  an  genus  sint  a  cseteris 
dccernendum,  cum  cl.  Rheede  in  H.  Mai.  semina 
CatuUi  pol'c£  albicantia  came  albicante  aquea 
scripserit ;  si  vere,  genus  mihi  Tiaranthus. 
B.  Semina  camosa,  mtegumento  molli  inseparabili. 

64.  Hymcnocallis.  -Per.  tubulosum,  tube  recto  angu- 
lat(^  cylindrico,  laciniis  longis  linearibus  aiigiistis 
patulis;  filamenta  gracilia  distantia  subconni- 
ventia  ;  antherae  longse  linearcs  versatiies  a 
tertia  parte  inferiore  peiidulaj  ;  pollen  reticula- 
tum  scabrum  ;  germen  sessile  vel  breviter  pedim- 
culatum  angulatum  ovulis  suberectis ;  semina 
viridia  oblonga  capsulam  immaturam  saepe  rum- 
pentia.  (Folia  persistentia ;  bulbus  et  folia  simul 
semine  oriuntur) 

55.  Choretis. — Tubus  cylindricus  subrectus,  laciniis  et 
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corona  patnUs ;  filamentis  distantibua  sub-erect^ 
GonniveiitibaB;  anthene  calloeitate  qu&dam  in 
parte  supeiiore  affizsD  pendulae;  eenuna  oblongo- 
rotunda  (glancescentia  ?) 

56.  Ismene. — Tubus  curvatulus  cylindricus,  laciniis  an- 
guBtis  linearibuB  patulis ;  filamenta  conniventia 
(tria  Buperiora  in  coronam  plenimque  deflez^ 
cnrvata)  antheree  modicae ;  semina  viridia  ro- 
tunda. (Bulbus  oi^tus ;  folia  aestiva  decidua ; 
bnlbus  semine  maturo  mox  ortus  non  ante  ssta- 
tem  sequentem  folia  protrudit) 
CaMUhauma? — Non  satis  notum.  Bulbus  cylin- 
draceo-oblongus ;  limbus  patens;  corona  lacmias 
sequans;  stamina  ezerta.  Spec.  P.  viridiflorum. 
Flor.  Per.  Ex  biilbo  cylindraceo-ohlongo  pal- 
inari,  scapo  orgyali,  iicctario  cnormi,  flore  sma- 
ragdino,  G:cTioribns  natis  non  convenire  fretus 
sum.    Vera  generis  indicia  latent. 

67.  Calostemma. — Tnhus  brevis  costatus,  laciniis  sub- 
aequalibus  semipatentibus;  coiona  saepe  fissa; 
filamenta  hrevia  erecta;  anthera;  brevia  erecta; 
stylus  t^^racilis  st  nsim  attenuatus  ;  stigma  minu- 
tum;  germen  eostatiiTii,  defectu  sa»pe  biioculare  ; 
capsula  dissepimentis  obsoletis  unilocularis  1-2- 
sperma;  semina  viridia  rotunda,  latere  uno  com- 
pressione  complanato. 

58.  Vagaria.  (Vh  Cahstemmatis  sectiosecunda.) — Tubus 

subcvliudricus  angulatus;  limbus  substellatus 
laciuiis  lanceolatis ;  filamenta  dentate  ahiUi  coro- 
nai  sexties  fissffi  speciem  referentia  ;  stylus  subu- 
latus  superne  teniiissimus  curvutulus;  stigma 
parvulum.  (Germen  oblongimi  non  costatuni ; 
folia  linearia  dorso  convexo;  stigma  trifidum?) 
Spec.  Pane,  parv^hrum^paindignotd.  Redoutb, 

59.  Eurycles. — ^Tubus  subcylindricuB ;  limbus  brevis 

laciniis  lanceolatis;  corona  seepius  imperfecta 
sexties  fissa,  filamentis  basi  alatis;  antherse  erects 
basi  affixse ;  semina  rotiindata  bulbo  ante  matu- 
ritatem  (vel  in  ovulis)  protruso.  (Germen  disse- 
pimentis imperfectis ;  folia  aestiva  decidua,  petio- 
lata,  latissima) 
4.  Amahyludivormes.— ^apus  solidus; « semina  car* 
noea. 
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60.  Griffinia. — Tubus  decliiiatus  cylindricus ;  lacinia^ 

reflexae,  inferiores  divaricatae,  ima  pnrrocta  ;  fila- 
menta  cum  lacinii^  pariter  in  tulHmi  ('oah  ^centia, 
decurrentia,  diviiiicata,  recurvata;  aiitlicrai  incum- 
bentes  versatilcs;  stvlus  rcciirvatus  ante  niatu- 
ritatcm  devexus;  o  \  ula  parallelo-erecta,  obovata, 
latere  exteriore  crosa ;  semina  obovata  nitida 
albescentia  chalaza  fusca.  (Folia  lata,  petiolata; 
stigma  simplex ;  pedunculi  in  seminando  cur* 
vati) 

61.  Lycoria^ — ^Tubus  obsolete  trigonus  ampliatufl,  sur- 

8um  ad  faucem  curratus;  lacinias  sonnim  cur- 
vats  ;  filamenta  cum  lacinitB  pariter  in  tubum 
coaleseentia,  recurvata,  altema  lequalia ;  stylus 
recurvatua;  stima  acutnm  circumfimbriatum ; 
ovula  subtolunoEU  (Folia  linearia;  capsula  et 
semina  non  visa;  capsula  cert^  triTslvis) 

62.  Clivia. — Germen  pendulum ;  per.  supeme  incurva- 

turn,  infra  reetius;  tube  cylindrico  ampliato; 
laciniis  quater  disparibus;  genitalia  recta,  fila- 
menta altem^  squalia^  tubo  pariter  decurrentia; 
pericarpium  evalve  exulcum  coloratum  sarco- 

1>leur&  molli  pulpacea  (spatha  plurivalvis ;  folia 
orata  rigida  perststentia ;  semina  obovata  hya- 
lina ;  bulbus  imperfectus  fibris  camosis). 

63.  Hsemanthus. — Per.  regulare  tubo  reeto^  filamenta 

tubo  summo  inserta,  recta;  antherse  breves,  sub- 
erectse;  stylus  rectus  attenuatus;  pericarpium 
evalve  exulcum  [loculis  monospermis  dissepi- 
meiiti;?  obsoletis,  ssepe  coloratum]  sarcopleura 
molli  pulpacea.  (Stigma  lobis  tribus  vel  obso- 
letis; spatba  3-mnhivalvis  ;  semina  hyalina) 

64.  Buphane. — Tubu.s  cylindricus;   limbus  remilaris; 

filamenta  extra  tubum  inserta  recta  distantia; 
stylus  rectus;  ovnla  distincta;  capsula  turbinate, 
trilocularis,  trivalvis,  trisulca.  (Stigma  simplex; 
s{>inina  phira ;  viridia?  spatha  bitbiia; 

65.  Aumiocliaris. — Tubus  trigone  cylindricus  ore  am- 

pliato (sepaloriiin  marginibus  non  imbricantibus) 
limbus  reguiaris ;  filamenta  pariter  fere  ad  laci- 
niarum  basin  tubo  adnata  decliuata  recurvata ; 
anthers  breves  medio  fere  afiixae;  stylus  decli- 
uatus  recurvutus;  ovula  biseriatim  latere  pla- 
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centflB  iatennedke  adnata  (aemiiia,  aw  vidi,  dif- 
fbnnia,  pollinis  particaltt  Crini  poliine  dimidio 
minores ;  stigma  simplex ;  folia  basi  non  tuba- 
losa.) 

66.  Crinum. — Garmen  medio  erasstns;  tabus  cylin- 

driciiB  genuine  gracilior;  fikmenta  viz  extra 
tabum  pariter  inserta  reewmta,  anthene  inenm- 
bentes;  pericarpium  molle  OTalve  exulcum,  dis- 
sepimentis  obsoletis;  semina  difformia.  (Folia 
basi  tubolosa) 

67.  Amaryllis. — Germen  trigone  obovatum ;  tabus  an* 

gust^  infundibolitomis,  lacini®  reflezae;  fila- 
ineiita  petalinapetalorum  basi  sepallna  profundiiis 
tubo  adnata;  capsula  trilocolaris  triyalvis  obo- 
vata  (praecociter  saspins  disrupta)  semina  sub- 
globosa.  (Folia  hiemalia,  sub-linearia,  arcuata, 
scapus  autnmnalis,  muitiilofusy  pedunculis  diva- 

rioatis) 

68.  jBruiisvigia.— Germeu  trigonum  ;  tnlms  t)rovis  nut 

submiHiis,  perinnthuira  et  genitalia  recurvata; 
filamenta  tubo  aunulari  adnata;  capsula  trigon^ 
turbinata  trilociilari?  trivalvis ;  semina  subro- 
tunda.  (Folia  liieinalia,  lata,  recumhentia ; 
scapiis  autumnalis  multiiiorud  pedunculis  diva- 
ricatis ;  spatha  lata) 

69.  Nerine. — Tiif>ufi  subnullus  annularis;  laciuiap  re- 

flexae ;  liiamenta  basi  gibb<Ha  monadeipha  laci- 
niarum  basi  adnata.  (^Tulia  lorato-linearia ; 
scapus  autumnalis;  pollen  minus;  stigma  de- 
nun  n  trifidiim) 

70.  Struuuiria.^ — Tubus  subnullus  annularis,  filamenta 

basi  inter  se  connata,  stylo  plerumque  ve!  oitinia 
vel  altenia  adnata;  antlieraj  incumbeutcs;  stylus 
strumosus  angularis  sulcatus;  semina  pauca  sub- 
globosa.  (Umbellamultiflorapedunculata;  spatba 
bivalvis;  folia  kHato«linearia ;  stigma  trifidum.) 

7 1 .  Hessea. — Tubas  brevisv  limbos  fegulans  semipatens ; 

filamenta  nqualia  subulata^  erecta  dein  lefleza, 
iaiiee  tnbi  inserta ;  anihero  breves  erectsB  basi 
afl&KiB ;  sQrius  filifbrmis.  (Folia  lorato-linearia ; 
spatha  bifida;  umbella  multiflora  pedunculata; 
germen  parYulum,  mox  pnacociler  inflatom 
tnrbinatum) 
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72.  Imbofia. — Perianthium  patens ;  filamenta  ad  basia 

perianthii  (gennini  ipsi?)  inserta  sabequalia; 
stylus  cniflBtts  ▼«!  stnimostu,  trisulcus;  anthene 
breves  erectSB  basi  affizas ;  semina  viridia  angu- 
laria  dono  rottmdato.  (Folia  filiformia ;  scapus 
antumoalis) 

73.  Carpolyza.— Perianthium  tabo  brevi  infundibnli- 

fonni  kciniis  semipatentibus ;  filamenta  toti  tubo 
adnata;  anthers  oblongs,  erectae,  basi  affixe; 
stylus  crassus  sulcatus  supeme  tenuior ;  capsula 
trilocularis  trivalvis;  semina  yiridia  dorso  rctun- 
dato.  (Stigma  trifidum  refleznm  fimbriatum; 
folia  filiformia) 

Subordo  5.  Narcisbba. — Scapacese;  scbistandrs ;  non  opei^ 
culate ;  filamentis  sepalinis  praestantioribus  co- 
Ton&  inclnsis. 

Observ. — Scapus  plus  minus  supeme  Jistulatus 
u^a  rneduM  repUUts;  pedunadi  soUth;  temma 
tiaid  mgrd;  eoratUBf  ubi  trilaba  estyJissurcB  prcsd- 
/MMP  com  s^pofiau,  loborum  erenuB  peUdinist  oppo- 
ntm;  $epala^  vibi  diqHma  {semper^  m  faUorypeta&s 
laHora ;  mnUa  2-4  uriebus  scepius  hnperfeelu  con- 
Jum ;  sitfhts  $epe  tripar^ibUU^  auu  aUguando  Iri- 
pardtus, 

74.  Corbularia. — Stylus  ut  filamenta  declinatus  recur- 

vattts ;  sepalina  basi  tubi  inierta,  petalina  prope 
basin  adimta;  antbene  medio  affiziet  breves,  ver- 
satiles.  (Tubus  et  corona  infundibuliformes. 
Corona  tubo  longior) 

75.  Ajaz. — Sty]  us  rectus  subnlatus;  filamenta  recta  tubi 

parti  inferiori  adnata;  antberas  infra  medium 
affixae  longss,  lineares,  mar^nibus  retroflezis  fila- 
mentum  summum  coopenentes.  (Corona  tubo 
longior) 

76.  Gianymedes. — Stylus  rectus  gracilis  ;  filamenta  tubi 

parti  superiuri  iiierqualiter  adnata  ;  (majorc  quam 
in  Queltia  disparitate,  scj)aima  iiiai^is  producta) 
limbuB  absolute  retroflezus.  (Corona  tubo  viz 
aut  non  longior) 

77.  Queltia. — Stylus  rectus  8uj)erne  attenuatns;  fila- 

menta tubi  parti  snperiori  inffiqualiter  adnata, 
recta  ;  antherse  lineares  recurvatse  marginibus 
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summis  retro  concurrentibus  filamentum  Bvm- 
mum  non  cooperienteB.  (Corona  tubo  brevior) 

78.  Narciasas.— Stylus  rectus  gracilis,  (llamenta  recta 

apice  tantum  libera,  inaequaliter  taboad  et  prope 
faucem  adnata;  antherse  infra  medium  affix® 
braves  suberectee  apice  recnrvats  marginibus 
non  concurrentibus.  (Coroni  tnbo  quater  feri 
brevior) 

79.  Hermione. — Stylus  rectus  gracilis,  filamenta  apice 

tantum  libera  conniventia,  incequaliter  tubo  ad 
et  prope  faucem  adnata ;  anthers  medio  affixes 
acut^  ovales  incumbentes.  (Corona  tubo  bre- 
vior) 

Subordo  6.  Galanth&s.— Porandrae ;  non  operculatae ;  sea* 
pacee.  (Genuine  pendulo,  iilamentis  equalibus ; 
polHne  minutissimo) 

§.  1,  Scapus  solidus  ;  semiiia  sub;ill)i(ia. 

80.  Galaiithus. — Perianthi!iiu  sc  xpartitmn  sepalisconca- 

vitj,  petalis  brcvioribus  emarginatis;  filamenta 
libera  gonuinis  toro  inserta  subulata;  aiitherae 
erecta*  ba&i  affixae,  poris  terniinalibus,  reflex^ 
apiculatse.  (Spatha  monophylla  1 -flora  uno  latere 
fissa,  altero  tninslucens) 

81.  Acis. — Periauthium  (scxpartituin     laciniis  aiterii^ 

paribus ;  filnTnenta  toro  gcrmiuis  inserta  ;  iin- 
therae  couvergeiiter  erectue  basi  affixop,  poris  su- 
periie  lateralibus;  stylus  supeme  attennatus; 
stigma  parvulum  iimbriatum.    (Folia  fiiiiormia) 

82.  Erinosma. — Perianthium  sexpartitum ;  lacinise  con* 

similes;  filamenta  brevialibem  erecta  toro  ger- 
minis  insorta;  antberai  erecta?  basi  aflBxae  poris 
rotn!ifli^  terminalibus ;  stylus  crasse  clavatus ; 
stigma  t]  iangulare  acute  attenuatum;  pericarpium 
turbinatum  evalve ;  semiua  albescentia.  (Folia 
lorato-linearia ;  spatba  monopbylla,  uno  latere 
supeme  fissa,  altero  translucens) 

^.  2.  Scapus  cavus:  semina  testa  nigra. 

83.  Leucojum. — Scapus  marginato-anceps ;  spatha  mo- 

nopbylla,  profunde  fissa  marcescens  ;p  erianthium 
^  sexpartitum,  Iacinii8subequalibu8(apicem  versus 
angustatis)  filamenta  erecta  toro  germinis  inserla ; 
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antlierse  erectas  basi  affixrr  poris  terminal,  et 
latere  drlii-rentcs;  stylus  trim  is  clavatuR*^;  stigma 
triaijguiare  acute  atteouatum;  capsula  trigoua 
trilocularis  trivalvis. 

Subordo  7.  TACcif? — Bulbo  et  foliis  Aroideis.  Filamentis 
Bupeme  cucullatis  aiitheras  superantibus. 
A  me  ad  subspadiceas  relatus  ob  periauthium  \ix,  ni 
fallor,  petaloideam,  afiinitate  non  dubia  ad  Oroutaceas 
spectaoB.   Fbret  mmqtum  atpexi, 

Tacca. — Per.  regulare,  persistens;  filamenta  baai 
laciniarum  inserta  infra  dilatata  ;  anthera*  cu- 
culls  inti^s  aduatse ;  ovarium  i-loculare  piacentis 
3  parietalibus  polyspermum. 

Ataucia? — Prezl. 


First  Division.— BRANCHED. 

Suborder  i.  XiiHui^iiYTK.E. — Scliistandiuus,  i.e.  anthers  open- 
ing laterally  and  completely. 

1.  Xeropiiyta.  —  Perianth  tubed,  limb  regular  persis- 

tent: filaments  inserted  at  the  base  of  tlie  sf  ^niients; 
anthers  long,  linear,  subsessile;  stigma  oliloni^',  di- 
lated ;  capsule  rough,  3- celled^  seeds  numerous. 
(Style  and  stamens  straight  ?) 

A  suffniticose  plant,  with  small  alternate  branches,  harshly 
clothed  by  the  dry  imbricating  sheaths  of  the  old  leaves ; 
leaves  rigid,  acute,  like  those  of  pinus,  crowded  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches ;  flowers  terminal,  generally  solitary.  Native 
of  Madagascar,  only  known  by  Commersons  dry  specimen. 

2.  Vsll6sia.  —  Perianth  campanulate,  scarcely  tubed ; 

stamens  sometimes  12,  15,  18,  or  24,  connected  in 
3  or  G  groups;  filaments  short ;  anthers  erect;  (pollen 
globular  ?)  style  straight  tripartible ;  capsule  3-celled, 
3-valved;  valves. at  the  top,  horizontal  or  imperfect, 
(probably  meaning  a  transverse  fissure  below  the 
operclc  as  in  Hypoxis)  seeds  square,  cuneate,  with  a 
smgle  shell. 

1.  Squamkta. — Pohl  Braz.  ic.  v.  i.  t.  9.  flowers  blue. — 
2.  Ramosa.  Martins.  Braz.  t.  6.  blue. — 3.  Aloaefolia. 
ib.  t.  7. blue. — 4.  Asperula, ib.  t. 8.  blue. — 5.Plicata, 
ib,  t.  9.  white. 
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This  genus  is  unknown  to  me,  but  amply  described  by  Dr. 
Martittft.  They  arenatiTes  of  Brasil,  having  a  habit  between 
Barbacenia  ana  Fourcroya,  and  give  a  peculiar  appearance 
to  the  country  ^  herethey  abound,  the  largest  acquiring  some 
resemblance  to  the  form  of  a  Yucca,  with  less  rigid  leaves,  and 
flowers  which  are  either  white  or  blue,  borne  on  a  single  stalk. 
Vellosia  has  the  same  remarkable  peculiarity  as  Gethyllis, 
producing  an  occasional  superfluity  of  stamens  in  groups. 

3.  BARBAciHiA — ^Germen  erect,  perianth  continuous  tubed; 
filaments  bifid  longer  than  the  anthers ;  style  acumi- 
nate longer  than  the  stigma ;  seeds  snudl,  numerous, 
angular  DV  contact  wim  a  bay  shell  margined  with 
white.   PL  1.  f.  29.  (Lamb  reflex.  Inhabit  BraziL) 
1.  Purpurea. — Bot.  Mag.  54.  2777. — Flowers  purple. — 
2.  Tricolor.  Mart.  Braz.  t.  10.  orange ;  branching. 
— 3.  Tomentosa.  ib.  t.  11.  orange;  branching. — 
4.  Longifi6ra.  ib.  1. 12.  yellow.— 5.  Bieolor.  ib.  1. 13. 
yellow,  green  without;  branchiu*^. — 6,  Rubro-vi- 
reus.  ib.  t.  14.  f.  1.  dull  red. — 7.  E'xscapa.  ib.  t. 
14.  f.  2.  yellow ;  scarcely  branching. 

These  plants  have  great  resemblance  to  Vellosia,  though 
of  veiy  inferior  stature.  I  believe  that  no  species  but  pur* 
purea  nas  been  introduced  into  this  country.  It  was  raised 
by  me  fi  om  seeds  concealed  in  the  small  quantity  of  vegetable 
mould  and  moss  adhering  to  some  epiphytes  wmch  had  been 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fiio  Janeiro,  which  it  is 
always  advisable  to  save,  and  spread  upon  a  pot  full  of 
earth,  for  it  will  generally  be  found  that  some  seeds  are 
lurking  in  it,  and  probably  better  preserved  than  if  they  had 
been  gathered  intentionaliy* 


It  is  immaterial,  as  for  as  concerns  the  Amaryllidaceous 
plants,  whether  the  branching,  the  caulescent,  and  the  scapa- 
eeous  divisions  be  considered  as  three  separate  orders,  or  as 
portions  of  one;  but  they  should  not  be  separated  without 
carefully  examining  how  far  a  similar  limitation  would  be 
desirable  in  other  orders,  and  whether  it  is  not  more  conve- 
nient, for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  clear  and  easy  view  of  the 
whole  vegetable  creation,  to  reduce  the  number  of  orders  by 
converting  some  of  those  now  defined  into  suborders,  than 
to  multiply  them  by  further  dismemberment;  I  entertain  no 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  I  consider  that  Dr.  lindley's 
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alliance  Narcissales  should  be  dropped,  and  the  whole  hex- 
androus  hcxapetaloid  portion  of  tlie  moiiocotvledouous  plants 
included  under  the  alliance  Liliales,  the  truuidrous  under 
Ixiales.  But  the  determination  of  this,  which  is  a  discre- 
tionary point  of  convenience,  should  be  postponed,  till  a  final 
and  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  entire  system  shall  have 
be«n  effected,  when  it  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  the 
coDSiBtency  of  the  whole. 


SficovD  Divisiov.— CAULESCENT. 

Suborder  1.  Hypoxi  — Schistandrous.  Operculous,  i.e. 
the  base  of  the  style  forming  a  prominent  portion 
ei  the  ovary. 

§.  1.  Hypoxidiformes. — Sepals  and  petals  conformable; 
leaves  plicate.  There  is  a  great  disposition  to 
liairitK  of  the  exterior  of  the  germen  and  flower 
in  tiiib  section. 

Weldenia  ?  —  If  truly  an  epigynous  hexapetaloid 
flower  depauperated,  or  in  an  imperfect  state, 
which  I  scarcely  l)elieve ;  it  rests  on  the  report 
of  Karwiusky,  who  has  omitted  to  state  whether  the 
germen  is  superior  or  inferior.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
allied  to  Commelina. 

Perianth  long- tubed  ;  tube  erect ;  limb  patent, 
tripartite;  (whether  the  sepals  or  the  petals  are  abor- 
tive, is  not  stated)  filaments  inserted  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tube,  the  alternate  shorter ;  anthers  erect, 
affixed  at  the  base  between  the  cells;  style  filiform, 
erect ;  stigma  triant^ularly  capitate. 

1.  Candida. — Schiilt.  fil.  in  Bot. Zeit.  1829.  p.  l.t.  1^ 

4.  CuRcuLfco. — Cienuen  erect,  bracteate,  nearly  subterra- 
neous :  tube    adherinc"   to   the   style,  cylindrical 
Upwards ;    limb  regular,  patent ;    niauieuts  short, 
inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube ;  anthers  distant, 
erect;  seeds  black,  pendant  by  a  thick  white  chord 
filling  a  large  indenture  between  the  umbilicus  and 
foramen;  umbilicus  conspicuously  beaked,  proceeding 
from  the  side.    (Leaves  broadest  near  the  base?) 
1.  Orchioides.  Bot.  Mag.  27.  1076.  Roxb.  Cor.  1.  13. — 
2.  Plicata.     Jacq.  H.  Sch.  1.  88. — mr.  glabra. 
Bot.  Reg.  4.  345.  Forbesia  plicata.  Ecklon  topog. 

G  2 
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— 3.  BrerifoHa.  Dryand.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  2* — 4. 
Ensifdlia.  Brawn  Prod.  290.  Australia. — 5.  Stans. 
Schultes.^.  Latif61ia.  Bot  Mag.  46.  2034.  Bot. 
Re^.  9.  754.    Flowers  villous  externally. 

Tiie  ovules  of  bitifblia  are  said  to  he  round;  if  the  seeds 
should  prove  not  to  liavo  the  extraurdimirv  boak-LuJ  uiuhilicus 
of  the  genuR,  it  (;an  scarcely  he  a  Curculi;j,o;  but  it  may  have 
been  overlooked  in  the  ovules  or  not  yet  developed.  We 
have  no  account  of  its  seed.  Gaertner  describes  the  fruit  of 
C.  orchioides  to  have  as  many  cells  as  there  maybe  seeds, one 
above  another;  but  such  are  perhaps  rather  membranous 
envelopements.  I  have  not  perceived  them,  nor  have  I  ever 
found  in  the  capsule  an  upper  seed,  as  stated  by  him,  without 
the  prominent  umbilicus. 

5.  MoLiM.RiA. — Stalk  curved  at  the  top,  capitulate,  many- 

tlowered  ;  p^ermen  noddin<^,  hracteate  ;  tube  adhering^ 
to  tlie  style,  short ;  limb  regular,  patent ;  tilamcut^ 
short,  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube ;  anthers 
fasciculate,  erect  (said  to  be  monadelphous  or  united), 
style  straight ;  stigma  dilated ;  seeds  red,  wrinkled, 
round;  outer  integument  brittle;  inner  brown,  cms- 
taceous.  /  have  tc3ken  the  name  from  CdUa  HoH»  J^p, 
who  has  appUed  ii  to  aplatU  aiUed  to  Ckareuligo^  with  a 
character  resting  <m  poisUs  of  no  vaiae^  except  thai  oh 
intpection  of  the  ovules  he  fomd  no  appendage;  meanmg^ 
I  suppose^  no  rostraite  umlnUeus,  I  mag,  therefore, 
assume  tktt  his  plant  was  one  of  the  tpeetes  with  round 
seeds,  wMeh  can  scarcefy  belong  to  OurcuSgo,  (Leaves 
long,  petiolated.  Tliese  pkaUs  have  the  outside  of  the 
germen  and  perianth  hakg.) 

1.  Recurvata.  Bot.  Reg.  9.  770.— 2.  Sumatr6na.  Lodd. 
Bot.  Cab.  443. — 3.  CapituUta.  Leucojum  capitula- 
tuni.  R.  et  Schultes.  Lour.  C.  Ch.  246.  Leaves  wide, 

S etiolated,  plicate;  petiole  a  foot  lon^;  head  of 
owers  large,  roundish ;  scape  short,  radical,  reflex ; 
spathes,  or  rather  bractes,  1 -flowered;  s^;ment8 
adhering  together  at  the  base,  thickened  at  the 
point,  golden  within,  brown  and  villous  without; 
stamens  six,  short,  equal ;  stiffma  simple.  It  seems 
strange  that  a  plant  so  described  should  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  Leucojum. 

6.  Hypoxis. — Germen  erect;  perianth  deeply  divided  with 
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an  annular  base ;  expanding  in  the  snn,  persistent ; 
filameutb  short,  subukite,  inserted  in  the  disk;  anthers 
sagittate,  erect,  affixed  betw«M>!i  the  cells;  style  short, 
three-furrowed,  tri partible  down  to  the  opercle;  stigma 
short,  erect,  fimbriated ;  capsule  3-celled,  t3-valved, 
tlie  valves  breakinpf  transversely  from  the  opercle, 
parting  laterally  upwards,  united  below ;  seeds  small, 
black,  the  foramen  a  little  pointed,  the  umbilicus 
latenX  minutely  beaked. 
Flowers  ydhm.  Amencm,  1.  Erdcta. — 2.  Caioliiii^iB. 
— 3.  Junoea.— 4.  Mezicdna. — 5.  PiuOla. — 6.  H4- 
milis. — 7.  Elongata. — 8.  BrevSscapa. — ^9.  Decikn* 
bens. --10.  ScoTzoner»f61ia. — 11.  Griunlis. — Afii' 
can.    12.  Sobolifera.— 13.  Villosa.— 14.  Obliqua. 
—15.  Obtuaa.— 16.  Stellipilis.  Bot.  Re^.  663.— 17. 
Tomentosa.  —  18.  Ang^tifolia. — 19.  Graminea. — 
20.  Serrata.— 21.  Linearis.— 22.  Tabularis.  —  23. 
Juncea.    Ecklon. — 24.  Luzulsef61ia. — 25.  Veratri- 
folia. — 26.  Ovata.  —  Australian.    27.  Pratensis. — 
28.  Hjrgrometriea.  —29.  Marginata.— 30.  Glabella. 
— Asiatic.  31.  Minor.  —  32.  Aurea. — 33.  Minuta. 
Flowers  7/cUoiv,  ichite,  or  blue ;  Cape  of  (iood  Hope. 
34.  Afiinis.— 35.  Pumila.— 36.  Alba.    :^7.  T^ulna. 
—38.  Aquatica.— 39.  Stellata.—40.  Tndentata.— 
41.  Caulescens.  — 42.  Elata. 

Dcvhifid  Species, 

43.  Subtrigyna.  WUld.—Ai.  Scabra.  Lodd.  Oat.— 
Flowers  bhte,  45.  Genicul4ta. — 46.  Acuminata. — 
47.  Laxa.  JEcMon, — Flowers  yeUow*  Flayescens^ 
LoDgifolia,  Aiirea,  Tenuifolia,  Flavip^tala,  Fili-^ 
f61ia.  MckUm, — Flowers  white.  Minor.  Spatha- 
cea.  —  Of  Ecklon's  species  little  is  known  to  me 
besides  the  names.  The  species  require  more 
careful  investigation  than  they  have  yet  received. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  stellata  with  an  annual 
tuberous  root  should  be  of  the  same  genus  as  those 
with  persistent  root  and  leaves.  I  have  never  seen 
the^it  of  stellata. 

7.  GcbiAnthus. — Scape  few-flpwered,  nearly  enclosed  in 
a  sheathing  leaf;  germen  sessile;  limb  deeply  cut 
(probably  not  absolutely  six-cleft),  campanulate,  con- 
niving;  filaments  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  seg- 
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ments  ;  anthers  versatile. — An  obscure  genus  resting 
on  the  report  of  Schlechtendal,  Reliq.  W  illd. — One 
only  species;  native  country  unknown,  perhaps  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1.  Amplificatus. — Herbar.  Willd.    Bulb  of  the  size  of  a 
small  nut ;  scape  3  inches ;  sheathing  leaf  lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  undulate,  plicate,  widi  the  point 
bent  dowawardis;  flowen  flewile,  with  long  acumi* 
nate  slender  bractes. 

^.  2.  LanarijiIformes  (or  a  suboTdcr  Lanarieae). — Leaves 
equitant  ?    Flower  more  or  less  downy. 

8.  Anioozanthus. — Perianth  downy  ;  tube  hm^x,  curved  ; 

limb  more  deeply  cleft  iniflrnieath  ;  segments  nearly 
equal,  standing  apart  uiidt  im  ath ;  filaments  dilated 
at  the  base,  short,  bent,  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tube;  anther«i  erect,  adhering  longitudimilly ;  style 
curved,  deciduous;  stigma  clavate;  capsule  3-celled, 
dehiscent  by  tiie  opercie ;  seeds  numerous,  obovate, 
black. 

1.  Rufa.— Labill.  voy.  1.  411—22.  Nov.  HolL  2.  119. 

Stalk  downy,  anthers  not  bearded. 

2.  Flavida.— Red.  lib  176.  Bot.  Mao".       1151.  grandi- 

flora.  Par.  Lond.  97.  Stalk  suiooili,  anthers  with 
a  reilex  slender  point.    Natives  ol  Australia. 

9.  liANiniA. — Perianth  tubed,  peraifitent;  limb  regular;  fila- 

ments inserted  at  the  base  of  the  segments;  anthers 
versatile;  capsule  3-celled;  cells  2-3-5eeded. 
1.  Plumosa.  Wiildenow. — Argolasia.  J  uesieu.'— Native 
of  the  Cape.   Perianth  downy  without. 

OIn, — ^At  this  point  the  epigynous  plants  make  a  dose 

Siprozimation  to  the  feathery-stamened  Asphodelete  dirough 
arthedum,  which  would  stand  between  Lanaria  and 
phiola,  if  its  ovaiy  were  not  absolutely  superior, 

10.  LoPHiOLA. — Perianth  deeply  cleft,  rfn^ular,  reflex ;  fila- 
ments erectly  patent;  anthers  oblong,  recunibent; 
style  tripartible  to  the  opercie;  stigma  simple;  opercie 
prominent ;  very  little  of  the  germen  inferior ;  cap- 
sule ovately  pyramidal,  3-ceiled ;  seeds  many,  in  two 
rows. 

1.  Aurea.  Bot.  Mag.  39.  1596.  Conostylis  Americana. 
Pursh  Fl.  Am.  Sept.  1.  224.    Disk  downy. 
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11.  CoNosTYLis. — Perianth  downv,   de(»ply  cleft,  regular, 

semi  patent,  persistent;   HLuukuis  Hhort,  erect;  an- 
thers erect;  style  conically  dilated,  hollow,  tripar- 
tible,  persistent ;  stigma  snort ;  capsule  dehiscent  in 
the  opercle ;  seeds  numerous. 
1.  Aculedto.  Bot  Mag.  57. 2989.^3.  Sermlita.  Brown 

Prod.  300. — 3.  Setigera,  ib.— 4.  Breviscapa,  ib. 

301.— The  perianth  is  downy  withm  in  the  two  last 

^ecies. 

12.  PBLSBOciRYA. — Perianth  deeply  cleft,  persistent;  fila- 

ments inserted  at  the  base  of  the  segments ;  anthers 
qnadrangoiar,  subsessile;  sWle  filiform;  stigma  sim- 
ple ;  ovary  l*oelled  by  ddfect ;  3-8eeded ;  capsule 
l-seeded. 

1.  Ciliata.  Brown.  Prod.  301.    Native  of  Australia. 

13.  Campynema. — Pt'Hanth  regular,  deeply  cKTt.  persistent, 

alternate  sej^mcnts  equal;  filaments  n'curvud;  an- 
thers versatile  ;  styles  distinct,  snl)ulate,  recurved  ; 
capsule  3-eelled,  tnpartible,  dehiscent  inwardly  at  the 
points  ;  seeds  numerous,  flat,  w'liU  a  spongy  shell. 

1.  Linearis.  Labill.  Nov.  HoU.  1.  93.  t.  121.  Root  fas- 
ciculate, stalk  a  foot  or  more,  leaves  linear  gra- 
mineous sinootii,  those  on  the  stem  half  embracing 
it;  flowers  1-4,  terminal;  stigmas  simple  (unless 
the  stigmas  are  long  and  mistaken  for  styles).  Cape 
Van  Dieman.    Seeds  glossy  rufous. 

^.  3.  Alstk(i:mi  T!i  Tj  oRMEs  (or  a  suborder  Alstrcemerieae). 
S(  [)als  ditieriug  iu  form  from  the  petals.  Petaline 
fllaiueuts  exceeding.  (In  this  section  there  is  a 
disjoosition  to  hairiness  of  the  hlauicnts,  almost 

obsolete.) 

14.  Chceradodia. — Root  fibrous ;  leaves  botii  radical,  and 

borne  on  the  stalk ;  stalk  erect ;  umljel  many- 
tlowered;  sepals  and  petals  very  unequal;  style 
strumous;  capsule  triangular. — This  genus  is  not 
suflficiently  known ;  if  it  should  prove  not  to  be 
operculous,  it  would  stand  next  before  Fourcroya. 

1.  Chileusis. — Strumaria  Chileusis  -  Molina,  Saggio  s. 
Chil.  Sepals  and  petals  very  unequal,  the  one  white, 
the  other  wliite  tipped  with  red.  Stalk  erect,  5  or 
G  feet  high,  bearing  3  or  4  small  alternate  leaves. 
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which  embrace  it ;  radical  leaves  many,  2  feet,  long, 
smooth,  acute,  of  a  fine  green.  Flowers  said  to  re- 
semble Albuca.  Called  in  Chili  Thekel.  A  cold 
infusion  of  its  leaves  is  purgative  and  diuretic. 

15.  Alstr(emeria. — Germen  six -ribbed,  above  6-  or 
12-angled,  with  a  3-lobed  point;  ovules  suberect; 
perianth  with  louiluld  disparity  divided  to  the  base; 
petals  2  upper  erect,  the  lowest  stretched  forward ; 
filaments  successively  curved  upwards,  inserted  in 
decidiiuus  glands  on  the  geniicu,  scarcely  adhering 
at  the  back  to  the  segments,  ultimately  distinct ;  the 
petaline  glands  marking  the  disk  with  an  acute  oval 
scar,  the  sepaline  with  a  scar  exceeding  a  semicircle 
in  breadth;  anthers  attached  at  their  base;  style 
ultimately  recurved ;  capsule  roundish,  more  or  less 
oblong,  acutely  opercuiate»  6-ribbedt  with  crusta* 
ceous  valves  beanng  the  dissepiments,  springing 
asunder  by  the  axis  splitting  from  the  base  into 
three  parts,  the  lower  half  of  the  ribs  remaining 
inseparable  from  the  peduncle ;  seeds  roundish,  wiu 
a  tubercled  shell  not  easily  separated ;  hilum  smooth; 
chalaza  circular;  inner  coat  inseparable  from  the 
homy  albumen. 

Occidental  plan  f  :^ ;  m  Jar  as  I  know  with  an  erect  stalky 
leafy  or  scal^,  peduncles  one  or  more  flowered,  usualfy  brac- 
teate, 

1.  Peduncles  l-flowr-red;  flowers  a  little  incurved,  tube- 
form  r^d,  narrow;  upper  sepal  longer.  BraziUan 
plants, 

1.  P8ittacina.--6ot  Mag.  57.  3083.  Bot.  Reg.  18. 1540. 

Sweet  Brit.  fl.  g.  2.  15.  Barren  stem  subrosulaoe- 
oua.    Flowers  red,  tipped  with  green  spotted. 

2.  Isabellana. — Spec.  M.  Isabelle.  Herb«  Hooker.  Coptis 

19.  S.  Brazil.  From  the  province  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  Stem  a  foot ;  leaves  remote  (four),  sessile, 
suberect,  lance-linear,  less  upwards  on  the  stalk, 
rather  stiff;  involucral  bractes  very  small;  pe- 
duncles 11,  simple,  1^  inch  long;  perianth  in- 
curved, tube-formed,  1^  inch  long  (yellow  tipped 
with  green  ?) ;  sepals  wider,  subspatulate,  sub- 
acute ;  petals  narrowly  spatulate,  acuminate ;  bar- 
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ren  stalk  not  known.  It  seems  to  be  ullied  to 
Monticola.    PI.  6.  f.  4—6. 

3?  Mondcola. — Martins  ap.  Schultes.  Stalk  2  feet, 
smooth ;  leaves  lance-linear,  remote ;  sessile,  glau- 
cous underneath :  peduncles  6,  simple ;  sepals 
(red?);  spatulatc  with  a  point  obsoletely  crenu- 
late ;  petals  lanceolate  acute,  the  upper  a  little 
longer  with  purple  lines,  19  or  20  lines  long.  Bar- 
ren stem  not  known.  Found  on  Serra  dos  Lagos, 
in  the  province  of  Bahia. 

4?  Plantaginea. — Mai'tius  ap.  Scluiltcs.  Leaves  nar- 
row, lanceolate,  smooth,  ert;ct,  rcsupinate  (lance- 
ovate  on  the  rosulaceous  barren  stem) ;  in\  ohicral 
bractes  many,  longer  than  the  peduncles ;  sepals 
obovate,  spatulate,  obtuse ;  petals  obovate,  oblong, 
apicttlate;  coloar  uEcertain;  appeared  not  to  be 
spotted.    On  high  hills  of  Minas  Geraes. 

2.  Peduncles  one-Jiowered ;  upper  petals  erect;  lower  one 
abbreviated.    Chiefly  BrazUian  plants, 

5.  CaryopIwUte. — Jacquin.  H,  Sch.  4.  465.  A.  ligtcL 
Bot  Alag.  4.  125.  Barren  stalk  rosulaeeous;  fer- 
tile scaled;  involacral  bractes  leaf-like;  upper  petals 
spatulate,  with  a  long  slender  point,  white,  some- 
times lined  and  speckled  with  red  and  the  point 
red ;  lowest  petal  almost  obsolete ;  sepals  crimson 
upwards,  tipped  with  white,  the  upper  much 
longest^  Brazil.  This  plant  is  generally  known  to 
cultivators  by  the  erroneous  name  of  ligtu,  given 
through  great  inattention  by  Mr.  Curtis,  for  it  has 
no  affinity  to  the  ligtu  of  Feuillet,  which  he  States 
to  be  a  Chilian  plant.  In  R.  and  Sch.  the  name 
Curtisiana  is  substituted ;  but  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  that,  since  the  error  had  been  long  ago  set  right 
by  Jacquin,  who  named  it  Caryophyllaea  on  ac- 
count of  its  fine  fragrance,  and  there  can  be  no 
doulit  at  all  as  to  the  identity  of  the  plants.  It  is 
easily  cultivated  in  the  stove,  requiring  ab-olute 
drought  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  and  will 
send  up  flower  stems  as  soon  as  it  is  started  in  the 
very  early  spring,  if  placed  on  a  hot  flue  and 
abundantly  watered.  When  it  has  done  flower- 
ing, it  may  be  removed  into  a  cooler  situation.  Its 


time  of  flowering  will  depend  upon  the  time  of 
ceasing  and  recomnn  ncing  to  water  it.  The  bar- 
ren stiilks  follow  the  flower  stems.  It  varies  in 
our  stoves  with  brighter  coloured  flowers,  and  is 
probably  capable  of  much  improvement  from  seed. 

Var.  2.  Cathariiiepsis. — PI.  2.  fig.  6.  Mrs.  Graham,  Rio  ; 
and  also  Tweedie,  St.  Catnarine's,  Brazil,  Herb. 
Hooker.  Involucral  bractes  very  slender;  petals 
spotted  upwards. 

6.  Macraeana. — Spec.  Valparaiso,  Macrae.  Feb.  1825, 

Herb.  T.indl.  Leaves  crowded  at  the  base,  siih- 
erect,  lauce-oval,  3  inches  long,  besides  the  petiole 
IJ,  smaller  upwards  on  the  stalk;  involucrdl 
bractes  three,  narrow,  1^  inch  long;  peduncb^s 
erect,  above  an  inch  long  ;  flowers  suberect,  lowest 
petal  abbreviated,  upper  longest  and  narrow :  la- 
teral sepals  broadest.  This  Cbili;ui  plaul  has  very 
much  the  foliage  of  Caryophyllsea,  but  bears  its 
flowers  on  the  leafly  stalk ;  it  has  a  like  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  lower  petal,  but  appears  to  differ  much 
in  the  form  of  the  segments.  It  will  prove  a  green- 
house or  hardy  plant,  whenever  it  may  be  intro- 
duced. 

7.  Inodura.—PJ..  2.  fig.  1.  Tweedie  Herb.  Hooker.  lu 

crevices  of  rocks  near  Solta,  S.  Brazil.  Stalk 
slender,  leaves  about  half  an  inch  apart,  oval,  1^ 
inch  long  besides  the  petiole  } ;  involucral  bractes 
leaf4ike  with  short  petioles;  peduncle  upper 
petals  narrow,  spatulate,  with  an  acute  point, 

Xtted,  '^^  long,  lowest  about  ^;  sepals  more 
use*  (Polour  seemingly  red,  yellow,  and 
green?)  Mr.  Tweedie  writes,  that  on  its  first 
uiooting,  this  plant  has  much  the  appearance  of 
Ouryophyllea,  but  as  it  advances,  becomes  very 
different ;  that  its  tubers  are  less  palmate,  and  its 
flowers  scentless. 

8.  Longistaminea.  —  Martins    ap.    Schultes.  Stalk 

smooth,  20  inches  high,  scaled  below;  leaves 
lance-linear,  acute,  resupinate;  involucral  bractes 
obsolete ;  peduncles  5 ;  sepals  oblique  ovate,  petals 
less  oblong,  lanceolate,  with  a  slender  point,  the 
lowest  least  (colour  roseate  ?  not  spotted). 
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3.  Pednm  lcs  i  and  \  '2-flowered;  leaoet  skort^  Imear ;  peri- 

anth small,  reflex. 

9.  Liuifoiia. — Humb.  Kunth  3.  282.    Stalks  not  a  foot 

high,  purple,  densely  leaved,  scaled  below  ;  leaves 
scattered,  rather  obtuse  and  coriaceous,  5-nerved, 
lines  long ;  petioles  short,  thick,  hairy ;  sepals 
nearly  equal,  red ;  outhide  downy ;  petals  slen- 
derer, just  longer,  yellow  spotted  with  red.  the 
lowest  petal  protruded ;  segments  reflex ;  style 
downy.  On  the  cold  parts  of  the  Paranio  de  Al- 
maguer,  between  the  river  Mannato  and  the  con- 
fines of  Puntaurcu. 

10.  Revoluta. — PI.  7.  fig-  9-  ^Im.  Peru  v.  ubsque 
icune.  Po^ppig  fragin  syn.  p.  7.  Stalk  erect, 
l*i-13  inches,  scaled  below  in  the  specimen ;  leaves 
scattered,  erect,  linear,  scarce  an  inch  long;  pe- 
rianth purple,  reflex ;  petals  less  than  the  sepals, 
the  two  upper  yellow,  spotted  fvith  purple  below 
the  middle;  peduocles  1-2  flowered?  Poeppi^ 
says  leaves  glaucous,  pedunclea  6-9»  2-flowered, 
leayes  very  fleshy,  colour  of  lihe  flower  yarying 
between  ro6e*coloured  and  purple;  segments  re* 
flex,  not  revolate.  In  stony  Alpine  fields  by  the 
torrent  Roeue  in  S.  Chili,  flowering  in  December. 

4.  Peduncles  l-d-JIowercd;  leaves  resupinate. 

a.  leaves  downy. 

11.  Foliosa. — Martins  ap.  Schultes.  Stalk  1-2  feet; 
leaves  lance-linear,  underneath  glaucous  with  thick 
down;  peduncles  5-9»  1-2  flowered,  sepals  spatu- 
late,  scarlet  with  a  white  tip;  petals  red -lead 
colour,  with  a  scarlet  tip  and  purple  lines. 

Var.  2.  Leaves  narrower.  Var.  3.  Stalk  shorter,  leaves 
crowded  on  the  middle  of  the  stalk. 

b.  leaves  smooth :  barren  stalk  not  rosulaceous. 

12.  Peregrina. — Pel^ina.  FeuilletObs.  Bot.  Mag.  4. 
139.  Peduncles  1 -flowered.  Too  well  known  to 
need  particular  description  here.  Its  leaves  are 
resupinate  and  very  fleshy ;  its  flower  remarkable 
by  the  high  shoulders  of  its  sepals,  which  are  ob- 
liquely cross-nerved.  This  plant  will  live  out  of 
doors  agunst  the  front  of  a  green-house,  having 
some  saw-dust  heaped  upon  it  in  winter.  It  re- 
quires an  airy  situation,  it  sheltered  under  glass. 
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Var.  2.  Peduncles  2-3-flowfn'd.  There  is  iimch  sport- 
ing ill  the  different  specimens,  nut  worth  particu- 
larizing. 

Var.  3.  Albosccns.— J^_3..  lig,_4.  Ciimming  568.  Val- 
paraiso. Herb.  Hooker,  l^cduncles  1-flowered; 
the  shoulders  of  the  sepals  white,  the  middle  green; 
the  petals  marked  with  purple :  stalk,  robust,  15-16 
inches. 

Var*  4.  Squammata. — ^A.  M.  317.  Valparaiso,  Sept 
Steep  difls  near  the  sea.  Herb.  Hooker.  Sharp 
scales  instead  of  leaves. 

Var.  6.  Flore  albo ;  Aorteim.  A  beautiful  white  and 
green  varie^  raised  from  seed  in  England :  white 
and  red  seedlings  are  both  raised  mm  its  seed : 
the  white  variety  is  tenderer  than  the  red. 

13.  Ligtu. — ^Feuillet  Obs.  710.  Described  and  figured 
by  Feuillet,  who  brought  the  first  plant  of  this  genus 
before  the  public,  and  stated  by  him  to  grow  near 
Conception  in  Chili.  The  name  was  by  a  great  and 
unaccountable  error  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  applied  to  a 
tropical  plant,  in  no  manner  resembnng  it,  which 
has  been  generally  cultivated  under  a  wrong  name, 
being  properly  A.Caiyophyllaea  of  Jacquin.  Feuil- 
let's  ptanit  has  the  leaves  2-3  inches  long,  5*16th8 
wide,  nearly  sessile,  peduncles  bracteate  3-flowered, 
flowers  large,  of  a  nne  purplish  red,  streaked  lon- 
gitudinally on  the  two  upper  petals  with  white ; 
sepals  not  auriculate  or  shouldered  like  those  of 
peregrina.  Jacquin  says  that  he  had  once  in  cul- 
tivation a  plant  which  nearly  answered  the  descrip- 
tion. It  appcrirs  by  the  spfrimens  UTifb*r  ]{uiz's 
name  lineati flora,  to  admit  valuations  of  the  same 
nature  and  extent  as  those  which  orrur  in  pere- 
grina; leaves  broad  and  narrow  ;  peduncles  one  or 
more  flowered  ;  but  it  ii^  readily  distinguished  trom 
that  plant  by  the  ditierent  form  of  tlie  sepals. 

Var.  2.  lineatiflora.— 1  lor.  Peniv.3.60.  289.  Peduncles 
2-3-flovvei  L'd ;  leaves  ovate  acute,  1  inch  and  | 
wide;  the  purple  of  the  flo\\(rs  deep.  Ruiz's  spe- 
cimen, Herb.  Lambert,  has  very  broad  acute  leaves 
and  bractes,  and  the  sepals  not  auriculate.  I  find 
a  one-flowered  variety  in  Dr.  Lindlev^s  Herba- 
rium, witii  leaves  little  broader  than  those  of  pere- 
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griua,  and  varieties  with  2-flowered  peduncles^  both 
broad  and  narrow  leaved. 

Var.  3.  CummincT  568,  near  Valparaiso.  Ilcrb.  Lindl. 
Leaves  broad  ;  peduncles  1 -flowered,  short,  thick. 

Var.  4.  Macrae.  Conception.  Herb.  Lindl.  Leaves  nar- 
row; peduncles  l-Howered,  short, 

14.  Pulchra.— Hot.  Ma<T.  50.  2421 .  Tricolor.  Hook.  Ex. 
fl.  G3.  Flos  martini.  But.  Ueg.  9.  731.  Leaves  sub- 
glaucous,  acute,  resupinate  ;  peduncles  2-3  flower- 
ed ;  perianth  white,  tipped  w  itli  red  and  green ; 
upper  petals  blotched  and  streaked  with  purple, 
having  ft  bright  transverse  band  of  yellow.  Petals 
spatuGite,  shortly  acuminate ;  style  and  filaments 
white;  anthers  yellow;  pollmi  straw-coloured. 
Near  Valparaiso ;  Gumming.  In  shady  places  on 
the  gravelly  hills  near  Concon  in  N.  Chili;  flower- 
ing in  October;  Poeppig.  Fragm.  Syn.  [Pe- 
duncles erect,  often  9  inches  long,  five  to  the  fork.] 
Var.  hort.  Bicolor.  Loddiges  Bot.  Cab.  1497. 
Perianth  white  with  green  tips;  upper  petals 
broader  and  shorter  than  in  the  former  (from  the 
seed  of  which  it  was  vaise*d)  with  a  deep  yellow 
blotch  streaked  with  green.  Another  two-coloured 
seedling,  without  any  purple,  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Loddiges  from  the  seed  of  bicolor,  which  had  the 
upper  petals  intermediate  in  length  and  breadth 
between  those  of  bicolor  and  the  original  pulchra. 
The  parent  of  bicolor  stood  near  the  white  variety 
of  peregrina,  but  there  seem  no  features  in  it  that 
could  justify  a  belief  that  it  was  obtained  by  a  cross 
with  that  plant.  It  has  the  foliage  and  habits  of 
pulchra,  and  seems  to  be  merely  a  beautiful  semi- 
nal variety.   It  is  very  fertile. 

A.  pulchra  is  very  distinct  from  peregrina  in  root  and 
habit,  as  well  as  in  flower  and  foliage.  Its  tubers  endure  a 
veiy  long  period  of  rest,  and  bear  our  winters  in  a  dry  situa- 
tion without  any  covering,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  preserve 
the  young  shoots  from  the  bite  of  slugs  m  the  spring  on  their 
fisrt  appearance.  Its  leaves  are  very  thin,  those  of  pere- 
grina fleshy  and  shinine ;  its  sepals  are  not  auriculate.  Its 
root  is  disposed  to  run  nke  couch-grass,  and  it  bears  tubers 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk,,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
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peregriaa*  The  name  pulchra  has  die  priority  oyer  tricolor 
and  nos  martini.  The  substitution  of  the  latter  name  cannot 
be  admitted ;  the  Chilian  name,  flower  of  St  Martin,  does 
not  even  seem  to  be  confined  to  this  species. 

5.  Pedundes  l-Jknoend;  letwet  qnUulaief  notreuqnr^ 

15.  Spathul4tB.--PlJJl42^  Presl.  Bel.  Hank.D*  122. 
Specim.  Andes  of  Chili  and  Mendoia,  with  three 
flowers.  Gillies.  Herb,  Hooker.  The  leaves  of  the 
specimen  are  spatulate  with  a  small  point,  If  of 
an  inch  long^  not  resupinate,  h  an  inch  wide; 
pednncles  |;  perianth  l^;  sepals  not  auriculate. 
UokHir  pale  ?  or  red  evanescent  in  the  specimen  ? 
not  spotted. 

yar.2,  Bridgem&aa.— PI.  1.  f.  50.  Specim.  Los  ojos 
de  agua.  Bridges,  38.  Herb.  Hooker.  Only  the 
barren  stems.  Leaves  above  two  inches  long,  | 
to  f  wide»  rather  less  obtuse  than  the  latter. 

Var.  3.  Carbr^]ia.-^P1.J.  t  51,  Specim.  ex  Curforan. 
Herb.  Hooker.  Stalk  short  and  more  raeulaoeous ; 
leaves  If  long,  f  wide,  very  obtuse. 

6.  Peduncles  X'^'flowered ;  leaves  eub^paiidaie;  nol 

rempinate, 

16.  NeilMna.— Neillii.  Bot.  Mag.  58.  3105.  Specim. 
Herb.  Hooker.  Leaves  rather  ;nore  spatulate  than 
those  of  peregrina,  and  not  resupinate.  The  flowers 
hlush  pink,  the  petals  marked  with  deeper  colour, 
and  the  two  upper  with  a  yellow  blotch.  I  am  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Neill,  after  whom  it  was  named, 
that  it  is  a  very  shy  plant,  and  has  vielded  no  seed 
or  increase  from  the  root,  since  it  nas  been  in  his  ■ 
possession. 

7.  Leaves  narrow^  not  resupijuUe, 

A.  Peduncles  1-flowered. 

17.  TennifSKa.— -PI.  L  X  47^  Gouan,  No.  1.  Herb. 
Hooker.  Stalk  not  a  foot  high ;  leaves  very  slen- 
der. If  inch  long ;  peduncles  two,  2  inches  long, 
bracteate  near  the  middle ;  perianth  above  l\  lon^, 
(intensely  red?  with  paler  tips  ?)  segments  acumi- 
nate, very  slender  at  tne  base.  The  braotes  on  the 
peduncles  perhaps  indicate  that  this  plant  has 
sometimes  2*flowered  peduncles. 
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18.  Versicolor.  —  Flor.  Peruv.  3.  59.  absque  icone. 
Stalk  six  inches,  2-3-flowered ;  leaves  lance- 
linear,  Msaile ;  perianth  yellow  with  purple  marks ; 
sepds  nearly  equal ;  petals  narrower^  the  lowest 
widest. 

19.  PdUida.  —  Bet.  Mag.  58.  3040.  Speciin.  Herb. 
Hooker.  Leaves  sessile,  above  two  inches  long, 
narrow  ;  sepals  broad,  rounded,  with  a  small  point ; 
perianth  denticnlate,  ^ale  rose-oolour ;  two  upper 
petals  yellow  in  the  middle  and  marked  with  red, 
lower  down  with  orange. 

B.  l^eduncles  2-3-flo\vered. 

20.  Preslana.— PI.  1.  f.  43.  Albiflora.  Presl.  Rel.  Hank. 
2.  121.  Poeppig  Frap:.  syn.  Leaves  above  two 
inches  long,  3-16ths  wnie,  acute;  peduncles  four, 
2-flowered  ;  perianth  denticulate,  deep  rose-colour, 
with  thick  brown  tips  ;  upper  petals  pale  yellow, 
marked  with  purple.  Poejppig  states  that  the  co- 
lour is  80  evanescent  that  it  appears  to  be  white  in 
the  dry  specimen  by  which  rresl  was  misled  to 
give  the  plant  an  erroneous  name.  The  rosy  colour 
seems  to  fade  in  most  of  the  dry  specimens  of  this 
genus.  The  name  albifloia  cannot  be  preserved 
without  absurdity.  This  plant  seems  chiefly  sepa* 
Table  from  palltaa  by  its  2-3-flowered  pednnclesy 
and  is  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  a  variety  thereof. 
It  grows  in  S.  Chili  in  rich  meadows  near 
Antuco.  ijUiXiJ.'^' 

21.  Hookeriana.j^  rosea.  Hook.  Ex.  fl.  181.  non  Ruiz. 
A  very  hardy  plant,  preserving  its  foliage  through- 
out the  winter  out  or  doors  against  the  front  of  a 
stove,  and  never  going  to  rest ;  flowering  in  suc- 
cession through  me  whole  summer,  and  ripening 
its  seed.  Its  germen  is  strongly  marked  with 
purple  and  very  round.  See  PI.  1.  f.  1,  2,  4,  5, 
and  17. 

Stalk  5-12  inches  high  ;  leaves  glaucons,  sessile, 
a  little  tortuous,  not  resupinate,  3  inches  long  or 
less,  i,  wide  ;  peduncles  erect,  bractente  and  forked 
near  the  base,  2-4-flowered  ;  secondary  peduncles 
erect,  contiguous ;  sepals  obovate  apiculate  ;  petals 
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oboTate  acamioaie ;  the  lower  pirtioii  of  the  upper 
petals  whitish  and  line-speckied,  a  faint  yellow 
mark  above  the  speckles ;  the  rest  of  the  perianth 
pale  rosy ;  points  greenish ;  perianth  about  1^  inch 
long  or  less;  capsule  round,  purple-ribbed;  point 
much  shorter  than  in  Pulchra. 

22.  Cummingiana. — Raised  from  Chilian  seed  collected 
by  Mr.  Gumming.  I  am  by  no  means  clear  that 
it  should  not  be  considered  avarielyof  Angusti- 
folia. — Specim.  Versicolor  Valparaiso,  Bridges,  35. 
and  specim.  Common  on  mountains  near  Val- 
paraiso, Nov.  and  Dec.*'  Herb.  Hooker,  seem  to 
oe  this  plant. 

Stalk  12-15  inches  high  ;  leaves  suhglaucous, 
sessile,  tortuous,  uut  rcsupinate,  4  inches  long  or 
more,  3-16ths  wide;  peduncles  3-5,  diverging, 
bracteate  and  forked  2-2^  inches  above  the  base, 
3*6-flowered ;  secondary  peduncles  diverging  ,  seg- 
ments acuminate,  a  little  tortuous,  petals  line- 
speckled  their  whole  length ;  the  inferior  part  of 
the  two  upper  petals  yellowiah,  the  rest  of  the 
perianth  pale  brownish  or  yellowish  red  (yery  vari- 
able in  different  seedlings),  perianth  If  inch  long ; 
sepals  f  wide,  obovate ;  upper  petals  5-16Uis  wide, 
below  marked  at  the  point  witn  gpreen,  the  whole 
below  the  green  dashed  with  abort  red  streaks ;  Ihe 
other  four  segments  with  a  green  blotch  at  the 
point  extending  down  the  rib  on  the  outside ;  low- 
est petal  acuminate ;  pollen  pale  dull  purple ;  style 
aiul  stigma  pale.  Sterile  stems  weak,  with  linear 
glaucous  leaves.  The  colour,  and  the  acuteness 
of  the  petab  varies  in  different  individuals.  1 
have  seen  three  out  of  five  peduncles  on  one  stalk 
six-flowered.  This  plant  is  impatient  of  confined 
air,  and  thrives  well  out  of  doors  with  a  little  pro- 
tection. A.  Angustifolia  v.  Selloensis  seems  to 
come  near  this  plant  in  general  appearance. 

23.  Angustifolia. — ^Leaves  long,  linear,  sessile,  acute; 
perianth  a  little  more  than  an  inch  long,  colour 
evanescent,  probably  purplish  rose ;  peduncles  3- 
floweied. 
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Var.  1.  Conferta. — PL  3.  f.  1.  Specim.  Gumming,  354> 
Herb.  LindL   Xeaves  crowded,  inches  long; 

peduncles  an  inch  long. 

Var.  2.  Intermedia. — Gumming,  Herb.  Lamb.  Gum- 
ming, 354.  Herb.  Hook.  Leaves  4-5  inches  long, 
y  wide ;  peduncles  2|  long. 

Var.  a.  Solliana.— PI.  4.  f.  2.  Solly.  Ghili.  Herb.  LindL 
Leaves  4  inches  long;  peduncles  2|  long,  di verging. 

Var.  4.  Acuminata. — PI.  4.  f.  8.  Specim.  Ghili.  Bridges, 
marked  "Versicolor  Martins."  Herb.  Hook.  Leaves 
5-7  inches  long,  not  |-  wide;  pcdinicles  two  iuches, 
robust;  perianth  acuminate,  purplish  rose  colour ; 
upper  petals  streaked. 

The  colour  of  th(^se  four  plants  is  evanescent  in  the  dry 
specimens,  e.xcept  tiiat  in  var.  4.  it  can  be  seen  to  h-Avc  been 
purplish  rose,  and  the  upper  petals  streaked.  It  is  a  vigorous 
plant,  not  at  all  agreeing  with  versicolor  of  Hui/..  Var.  1. 
and  3.  appear  so  ditierent,  thatif  they  liad  not  been  approached 
to  eacJi  other  by  the  specimens  of  intermedia,  which  conn? 
nearest  to  Solliana,  but  are  numbered  by  the  collector  us  if 
identical  with  Couferta,  1  should  have  supposed  them  very 
distinct.  "Z 

24.  Recuinbens.-  PL  3.  f.^  ^  Specim.  Cuniniing,  384. 
Herb.  LindL-  Lambert — Hooker.  Sterile,  stem 
wanting.  Fertile  stem  recumbent,  curved,  scaled 
below,  the  scales  acute,  becoming  more  crowded 
and  leaf-like  upwards;  umbel  10  or  more  flowered, 
very  crowded;  involucral  bractes crowded,  leaf-like, 
shorter  than  the  peduncles ;  perianth  near  1^  inch 
long,  acuminate,  bright  purple;  upper  petals 
crossed  with  bright  yellow  streaked  with  purple.  — 
Some  of  the  specimens  of  this  plant  are  consider- 
ably larger  than  that  which  I  have  sketched,  and 
preserve  a  brilliant  colouring  of  purple  and  yellow. 

€.  8.  PednmcUs  2'6'finoered.     Stalks  tall  (Penantk 
usua^  vermiUm  or  golden.) 

A.  Leaves  smooth. 

26.  Qaillotensis. — PL  2.  f.  2.  Specim.  near  Quillote. 
Bridges,  .36.  llt  rb.  Hooker. — ^Herb.  LindL— Fertile 
stem  above  a  foot  high,  scaly  below;  scales 
becoming  longer,  more  linear  and  leaf-like  upwards, 
slender,  not  an  inch  long ;  peduncles  about  ten,  an 
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inch  long,  2''flowered,  bracteate;  flowers  1|  or  near 
1 1  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  golden. 

Var.  2.  Foliolosa. — Specim.  Buenos  Ay  res;  ex  hort. 
Tweedie.  Herb.  Booker,  with  a  more  leafy  stalk.  * 

26.  Aurea. —  Bot.  Mag.  61.  S^'A).  Aarantiaca.  Sweet. 
Br.  li.  g.  Stalk  "2-4  fV-ct  high,  h'aves  glabrous, 
resupinate,  4.\  im  hcs  long  ur  less,  J  wide  (per8if*tPTit 
after  the  ripcnini;-  of  the  seed  till  the  approach  of 
winter;)  peUuuclcri  about  five,  2-3-riuwered,  about 
four  inches  long,  with  leaf-like  bractes;  perianth 
orange,  two  upper  sepals  lanceolate,  streaked  with 
red ;  capsule  oblong  with  a  blunt  point ;  seed 
round  pale  chesnut  colour.  Native  of  me  island  of 
Chiloe,  and  raised  by  seed  imported  from  thence  by 
Mr.  Lowe,  Nurseryman,  at  Clapton.  Specimens 
gathered  by  Gumming  (No.  562),  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  of  Valdivia  are  less  robust,  but  decidedly 
identical.  This  beautiful  plant  is  very  hard} ,  and 
thrives  under  a  south  wall,  where  it  forms  a  great 
tuft,  and  flowers  and  ripens  seed  abundantly.  PI. 
1.  f.  3,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  1 1,  12,  13,  and  14. 

Var.  2.  Valparadisiaca. — Specim.  Gumming,  293.  Val- 
paraiso. Herb.  Hooker.  Herb.  lindl.  Leaves  an 
inch  wide,  peduncles  nine,  3*flowered;  permnth 
larger  and  more  brilliantly  coloured.  This  plant 
has  been  raised  from  seed  fax>m  Valparaiso  by  Mrs. 
Bridgman  of  G.  Weston  near  Thetford,  but  has  not 
vet  flowered.  By  the  dry  specimens  it  appears  to 
be  the  most  splendid  plant  of  the  genus. 

A  young  plant  of  Aurea,  planted  out  in  front  of  a  green- 
house two  years  ago,  has  now  about  50  flower-stems  which 
are  four  feet  high,  more  or  less,  each  with  from  three  to  eight 
diverging  pedimcles,  two  or  three-flowered,  usually  three- 
flowered,  but  in  no  instance  more ;  the  peduncles  are  from 
4  to  4i  inches  high,  forked  at  2  or  2^  inches  from  their  base. 
This  splendid  species  ripens  its  seed  abundantly,  and  increases 
so  fast  by  the  root,  and  is  so  hardy,  that  I  believe  it  will  aooa 
become  the  ornament  of  our  cottage  gardens.  By  planting 
it  in  a  shady  and  cool  situation  a  later  succession  of  bloom 
will  be  obtained.  Its  principal  enemies  are  slugs,  which 
must  be  destroyed  when  the  shoots  first  appear,  and  the 
caterpillars  of  the  lambda  moth  in  July  and  August,  which 
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devour  both  the  leaf  and  flower.  It  conceala  itself  under- 
ground in  the  day-time,  but  may  be  easily  killed  at  night 
when  it  feeds.  When  the  black  aphis  attacks  the  beans,  it 
molests  this  plant. 

B.  Leaves  eiliated. 

27.  Haimautha. — Flor.  Peru  v.  3.  60.  Province  of  Here 
in  Chili.  A  variable  specie?,  distinguished  irom 
Aurea  by  ciliated  leaves  of  a  more  (j;laiicou8  colour, 
a  more  acutely  pointed  capsule,  aud,  as  far  as  I 
have  seen,  b)  darker  coloured  seeds,  not  rejjularly 
round,  but  deformed  with  a  shorter  and  conspicu- 
ously white  hilum. 

Var.  1.  Simsiana— PI.  l^f.  1.5.  16,  A.  pulrhella.  Bot. 
Mag.  49.  2353.  Bot.  Reg.  \2,  1008.  II  n  k  ex.  fl. 
64.  Sweet  Br.  fl.  g.  2()7 .  Upper  s(>pal  and  lower 
petal  much  abbreviated  ;  upper  petals  very  narrow, 
much  elongated,  acute,  yellow  (except  attlie  point), 
with  red  streaks  ;  sepals  wider;  general  colour  bril- 
liant red  ;  peduncles  erect,  forked  51  or  6h  inches 
from  the  base,  4-5*flowered ;  secondary  peduncles 
short.  There  appear  to  me  to  be  two  varieties  cul- 
tivated in  this  country  besides  jpilosa,  one  with 
longer  flowers  than  the  other.  That  which  I  pos- 
sess growing  out  of  doors,  in  front  of  the  green- 
house, has  the  stem  not  exceeding  13  inches,  the 
peduncles  d-dowered,  8  or  9  inches  long,  much 
more  erect  than  those  of  aurea,  the  bractes  smaller. 
Sweet  refers  the  name  Ha^mantha  of  Ruiz  specially 
to  the  var.  pilosa,  excluding  Simsiana,  in  which  he 
was  mistaken,  because  Ruiz  describes  a  white  va- 
rietv,  and  Poeppig  found  Simsiana  to  vary  with 
white  flowers,  Init  not  the  smaller  flowered  plant, 
which  has  the  leaves  more  strongly  ciliated. 

Var,  2*  Albida. — Perianth  white  with  red  lines  on  the 
upper  petals.  Mentioned  by  Ruiz,  Flor.  Peruv. 
Poeppig  states  (Frag.  pyn.  p.  6.)  this  beautiful  plant 
to  be  so  vanal)le,  that  lie  has  found  specimens 
growinor  tncretlier  promlseuously,  in  the  fields  and 
meadows  near  Autuco,  in  South  Chili,  in  December, 
vermilion,  red-lead,  oranpfo,  yellow,  lemon-colour, 
and  white,  but  always  with  the  dark-red  marks  on 
the  upper  petals.    He  adds,  that  in  his  herbarium 
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be  finds  one  with  smooth  leaves,  which  is  probably 
aurea.  I  have  found  no  approximation  in  the 
foliaee  of  seedling  plants  of  aurea  and  Simsianay  of 
which  the  parent  plants  were  growing  at  a  small 
distance  from  each  other.  The  flower-stem  of  Hse- 
mantha  perishes  almost  before  the  seed  is  ripe,  and 
the  plant  goes  to  rest  for  about  six  months;  aurea 
preserves  its  leaves  till  cut  by  severe  frost,  and  is 
not  much  disposed  to  rest  entirely. 

Var.  3.  Pilosa*— Bot.  Beg.  17.  1410.  Ciliaris?  Poeppig 
Fr.  syn.  A  shorter  plant?  with  the  ciliation  <n  the 
leaves  more  conspicuouSy  and  the  sepals  serrate  in- 
stead of  denticulate.  The  colour  is  much  too  pale 
in  the  plate  in  the  Bot.  Reg.  which  would  have  pre- 
vented Poeppig  from  recognizing  it  in  his  Ciliaris, 
which  1  believe  to  be  the  same  plant,  and  in  that 
case,  whether  it  be  considered  as  a  variety  or  a  sepa- 
rate species,  the  name  pilosa  has  the  priority.  

Ciliaris  ?  Poeppig  Fr.  syn.  absque  icone.  Stalk 
2-3  feet ;  leaves  lance-oval,  about  4  inches  long, 
half  an  inch  wide,  ciliated  with  bristles,  petiole  1| 
inch;  upper  leaves  narrower;  peduncles  9-12,  2- 
flowered,  3  inches  lon^ ;  flowers  less  than  in  bss- 
mantha,  always  vermilion.  A  very  rare  plant;  on 
the  mountains  near  Concon  in  North  Chili,  flower- 
inp^  in  Oct.  It  seems  to  diflTrr  cliiefiy  in  a  harsher 
ciliation,  and  smaller  flowers,  wliich  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  Sj)ecies  said  to  he  so  variable.  'J^he 
longest  ]iefals  of  ])ilosa,  which  I  believe  to  be  this 
plant,  ai  (i  1  inch  J  long,  those  of  the  longest  var.  of 
Siiiisiana,  2  inches  and  the  shorter  comes  nearer 
to  piipsa. 

§  9.  Stalk  scarcely  abane  gromdf  one^lowered. 

28.  Pigrn^a. — PI.  8.  fig..  4 — 13,  Specim.  Matthews, 
865.  n^ar  Pasco,  Peru.  Dec.  Herb.  Hooker:  Root 
tuberous,  white,  palmated;  leaves  just  aboy^a 
groundi'lance-li^ear,  about  an  inch  long,  glaucous; 
one-flowered,  perianth  bright  yellow ;  petals 
marked  below  with  dark  brown ;  stigma  deeply  3- 
defi.  This  curious  little  plant  is  very  unlike  an 
Alstrosmeria  in  many  respects.  In  the  specimen  the 
germen  is  covered  by  the  leaves,  and  the  segments 
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appear  very  similar  in  form  and  regular;  but 
Matthews  has  transmitted  some  outlines,  by  which 
the  germcn  niul  ovules  appear  to  cnnform  rxarlly 
with  Alstifj  riu  ria,  the  sepalr-  to  be  spatuiatc,  and  thf> 
petals  laucc-oval.  He  njin  scnts  the  Ftylc  and 
filaments  straight,  which  would  not  a'^n  e  with 
Alstruimeria,  but  the  specimen  has  a  curved  style. 
Fig.  7  to  13  are  Mattliews's  outlines,  which  are 
evidently  too  large.  Fig.  4-6  are  from  the  dry 
specimen. 

DoubtJ'ul  Species. 
29.  Pulchella.— PL  4.  jig.J^  Spec.  Herb.  Banks,  ab 
arm.  J.  Banks  in  Brazilia  lect.  This  specimen  is 
unfortunately  very  much  mutilated,  especially  as  to 
the  flowers.  It  is  labelled  in  the  hand-writin|f  of 
Dryander,  and  was  certainly  supposed  to  be  the 
plant  intended  by  Linnaeus,  Suppl.  206.  Linnseus 
described  his  pulchella  not  from  a  specimen,  hut 
from  a  drawing,  and  no  reliance  can  hv  placed  upon 
such  a  foundation.  The  specimen  in  the  Banks, 
herb,  has  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk  naked  or  only 
scaled,  the  leaves  smooth,  petiolated,  petiole  J,  leaf 
in  all  about  2  inches  long,  lance-oval,  acute,  7- 
24ths  of  an  inch  wide  in  the  middle,  equally  attenu- 
ated; peduncles  1 -flowered,  1-2  inches,  perianth  about 
I^;  the  sepals  seem  lance-ovate,  red  witli  yellow, 
upper  petals  seem  obtuse,  spatuiate,  pencilled  with 
red,  green  upwards.  No  such  plant  appears  to 
have  been  met  with  by  any  later  collector,  and 
there  is  no  nieniorandum  as  to  the  part  of  Brazil 
in  which  it  was  found.  It  is  certainly  distinct 
from  all  the  plants  I  have  described,  unless  it  be  a 
variety  of  Psittacina,  which  1  do  not  believe.  It  is 
strange  that  Dr.  Sims  should  nut  only  have  con- 
founded Hffimautha  with  the  pulchella  of  Linnajus, 
but  assumed  as  nearly  certain  that  it  was  also  the 
Ligtu  of  Feuillet,  the  one  being  vermilion,  the 
other  purple  striped  with  white. 

Brasiliensis  (Sello)  is  much  too  insufficiently 
described  to  be  ever  identified.    It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  variety  of  Monticola. 
I  have  thus  to  the  best  of  my  ability  arranged  the  various 
Alstrcsmerias  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.   That  know-^ 
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ledge  is  ill  mniiy  respect^  imperfect,  ;iiid  the  ^  ;ii  i;ibility  of 
the  species  rciufers  their  arraiigeiuent  very  dilhcult.    It  is 
p()ssi])h^  that   the  whole  seventh  section  may  upon  more 
intimate  acqnaintanee  ])e considered  as  local  varieties  of  angus- 
lifnlin,  a  point  of  little  iiii})ortauce,  as  the\'  are  placed  tcjgether 
under  one  head,  and  would  retain  tiie  same  names  as  subor- 
dinate, if  that  were  the  case.    1  do  not,  however,  believe  that 
it  will  be  so  found,  for  neither  did  the  many  seedlings  which 
were  raised  of  Cummiiigiana,  nor  the  garden  seedliugs  of 
Hookeri,  vary  in  the  aspect  of  the  stalk  and  foliage.  Being 
chiefly  natives  of  Aljjiue  situations,  tliese  beautiful  plants 
require  free  air,  and  (with  the  exception  of  Caryophyllti^ii 
auiongst  tliose  we  possess)  very  little  protection,  except  from 
severe  frost.   A.  Hookeri  planted  in  front  of  one  of  niy  stoves 
formed  a  large  patch,  the  foliage  resisting  all  frost  in  that 
situation,  and  flowered  throughout  the  summer  ;  but  the  two 
last  dry  summers  have  greatly  reduced  it.   They  are  very 
thirsty  plants  in  the  season  of  their  growth,  and  should  be 
abundantly  watered  in  dry  weather  at  that  time.   1  appre- 
hend  that  the  singular  circumstance  mentioned  by  Poepipg, 
of  his  finding  A.  h»mantha  growing  promiscuously  of  every 
shade  of  vermiiion,  orange,  yellow,  sulphur,  and  white,  arose 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  two  plants  mentioned  by  Ruiz,  the 
vermilion  and  the  white  variety  having  bred  together,  and 
their  intermediate  produce  again  with  either  parent,   I  do 
not  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  produce  the  same  result 
even  by  garden  cultivation  and  sowing  the  seed  of  the 
vermilion  plant,  without  first  obtaining  a  white  variety  to 
cross  with  the  vermilion.  .  The  known  variability  of  the 
genus,  however,  the,  white,  peregrina  and  the  beautiful  two- 
coloured  variety  or'  pulchra  which  have  been   raised  in 
England,  afford  a  great  encouragement  to  cultivators.    It  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  stigma  of  Alstroemeria  does  not 
come  to  perfection  till  after  the  decay  of  its  anthers.  The 
stamens  advance  successively  like  those  of  Nerine  undulata, 
and  like  them  nod  before  tney  rise,  the  petaline  filaments 
taking  the  lead,  but  the  two  upper  not  simultaneously  with 
the  lower.    It  results  from  this  that  tlie  stigma  must  either 
be  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  another  flower,  or  tluit  its  own 
scattered  pollen  must  be  eiHcient  after  it  seems  to  be  driorl 
up  and  lost ;  in  either  case  tiiere  is  a  greater  i)rol)ability  of 
the  intrusion  of  the  j)ollen  of  another  individual,  than  when 
the  stigma  and  anthers  are  mature  at  the  same  time. 
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^The  variation  m  the  form  and  colour  of  the  flower  of  A. 
pulchru,  and  the  two  coldiirrd  varieties,  as  well  as  of  the  seed- 
lings of  A.  Cummingiana  from  inijxjrtcd  seed,  should  render 
botanists  very  cautious  not  to  multiply  species  Ireely  on  the 
appearance  of  such  diversities  in  natural  specimens  from 
different  localities,  and  makes  it  very  difficult  to  fix  on  the 
true  distinguishiDg  features.  Little  attention  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  length  of  the  style  in  Alstroemeria ;  its  maturity  is  very 
tardy ;  it  is  very  short  at  first,  grows  out  slowly,  and  at  last 
the  stigma,  which  had  appeared  to  be  simple,  expands  and 
becomes  trifid  and  patent.  The  anthers  discharge  their 
pollen  long  before  the  maturity  of  the  style.  Tke  late 
developementof  the  stigma  should  make  the  genus  very  liable 
to  spontaneous  intermixtures  of  the  species,  but  render  it 
difficult  to  obtain  artificial  crosses.  '  I  ftdled  in  getting  seed 
at  all  from  an  attempt  to  fertilize  the  red  per^rina  by  the 
white,  which  must  have  arisen  from  having  neglected  the 
proper  moment  for  fertilizing  the  style  or  for  selecting  the 
pollen^^ 

A.  Psittacina,  as  well  as  /heemantha  and  aorantiaca, 
flowers  well  in  the  open  ground,  if  covered  with  straw  or  a 
thick  coat  of  leaves  in  the  winter.  The  soil  should  be  light, 
and  the  tubers  set  pretty  deep ;  and  any  heading  that  would 
throw  the  wet  off  in  the  winter  will  be  found  advantageous. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pick  the  slugs  off  the  border, 
which  will  otherwise  devour  every  shoot  at  its  first  appearance 
above  ground :  and  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  cover 
the  bed  in  the  spring  with  dry  sawdust  which  the  sluc^s  do 
not  like  to  crawl  over,  and  it  will  keep  moisture  in  the 
ground.  A  top  covering  of  peat  is  also  disagreeable  to  slugs, 
which  I  find  very  troublesome  in  biting  the  flower-stalks  of 
Gladioli  on  sandy  loam,  but  they  rarely  do  so  on  a  border  of 
black  earth. 

16.  CoLLANiA.  —  Stem  rigid,  erect,  curved  at  the  summit; 
leaves  rigid  (not  reversed  ?)  umbel  pendulous ;  ger- 
nien  turbinate,  the  oj)erculous  base  of  the  style  be- 
comin<]:  enormously  enlarged,  and  forming  the  main 
part  of  the  fruit;  perianth  rather  tubeformed,  and 
not  at  all  patent.  (Pericarp  j)robably  soft  and  pul- 
paceous,  since  the  fruit  in  at  least  one  species  is  sweet 
and  eatable.)    Filaments  and  style  straight ! 

1.  Involucrosa. — PI.  9.  Specim.  Matthews,  Peru,  863. 
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Aht.  «ii';in(liH()rii.  Herb.  Hooker.  Stalks  3-4  feet 
lii<j;li,  miiiierous,  round,  smooth  ;  kavt-s  4  iuches 
long,  more  or  less,  ^  wide,  c  i  uwileJ,  attenuated  at 
each  end,  ensiform  or  falcate,  bhirish  green,  lighter 
beneath,  strongly  nerved;  involucral  bractesinnch 
wider,  darker  rrrcen,  more  densely  ii<*rvcd,  iiuiiic- 
rous  (sonictiiiics  perianth  pendulous,  pale 

yellow  lini^ed  with  ^rcen,  petals  not  spotted  ;  fila- 
ments longer  thau  the  perianth,  style  still  longer, 
stigma  trifid ;  flowers  1  to  many ;  root  thick 
fibrous  (growing  at  the  foot  of  a  shrub,  or  on  the 
side  of  a  rock  precipice).  Found  near  Culluaj  ? 
and  St.  Mateo  in  November.  Specimens,  Matthews, 
863.  Herb.  Lambert^  and  Herb.  LtndL  In  the 
former,  the  involucral  bractes  are  much  narrower. 

2.  Dulcis.— PI.  7.  fiir  1—9.  Alstr.  dukis.  Hooker  B. 

Misc.  Alst.  unitiora.  Matthews  MS.  Stalk  5-14 
inches,  smooth;  leaves  suberect,  ^-Ll  inch  long,  a 
line  wide,  margins  reHex,  «!;laucous  green,  glossy; 
peduncles  one  or  two,  \-'2  Howered  ;  jierianth  near 
^,  sepals  liijht  red,  tint  between  crinisuu  and  scar- 
let, ti|))ii  1  ^virh  p:reen ;  petals  yellower  with  more 
grr  <  II,  and  a  i)arder  of  yellow  speckled.  Flowers 
geiieially  solitary,  som^kinies  four.  This  plant  is 
called  (  amjianillas  coloradas,  and  the  fruit  is  . 
sweet  and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  much  sought 
by  children,  "  the  seeds  beinor  enveloped  in  a  red- 
dish ^latinous  substance  by  which  1  understand 
that  It  has  a  pulpaccous  pericarp,  as  the  case  is 
with,.Tainus  and  HaBmantnus.  It  grows  beneath 
rocKs  at  Hnayllav',  aear  Pasco,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  12  to  14,000  feet.  It  appears  (see  fig.  2.)  to 
.have  a  creeping  rootstalk  with  small  pyriibnn 
tubers  appended. 

3.  Glaucesccns.— PI.  10.  fig.  1,  2.  Spccim.  Jamieson. 

Herb.  Hooker.  Paramo  of  Cayamljc.  Alst.  Glau- 
cescens.  H.  and  B.  Knntli,  282.  Stalk  1-2  feet 
high;  leaves  numerous,  erect,  lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, sessile,  rigid,  glaucous,  downy  underneath, 
1^-2  inches  long  or  less,  pressed  close  to  the  stalk, 
the  upper  widest;  involucral  leaves  widest;  pe- 
duncles 4-b,  lialf  an  inch  long,  smooth,  with  shorter 
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lanceolate  bractes  at  their  base ;  perianth  smooth, 
not  half  an  inch  long ;  sepals  obioniz;,  obtuse,  scar- 
let, paliT  within;  petals  slenderer,  yellow  witli  rusty 
spots ;  filaments  shorter.  Fhis  plant  is  found 
also  on  Cliiniborazo  and  on  the  ridge  of  Assuay.*' 
Jnmirsoii  MS.  Found  by  Hiiniboldt  on  the  slopes 
of  Pachincha,  between  Palmacucha  and  the  »pring 
of  Cantuna. 

4.  Andimarcana. — PI.  8.  fig.  1.  Specim. Matthews,  Peru, 

1164.  Herb.  Uook.  Stalk  smooth  ;  leaves  nume- 
rous, 4  inches  long,  scarcely  f  wide ;  margin  re- 
flex, attenuated  at  both  ends,  acute  (probably 
glaucous"),  witli  thick  white  down  underneath;  two 
broader  invohieral  leaves;  pedunclus  tliree,  1-2 
flowered ;  conunou  peduncle  strong,  bearing  a 
lanceolate  bracte  1  ^  long,  secondary  slender ;  pe- 
rianth 1|  h'Tig,  sepals  oblong,  seemingly  red  tipped 
with  G:r(  1 11,  a})out  §  wide  ;  sepals  spatulate,  yellower 
tipped  Willi  green  ;  anthers  just  exceeding  the  limb, 
style  a  little  loncrer;  stigma  very  little  eleft.  Found 
in  July  on  the  lofiy  mountains  of  Andiinarca. 

5.  Puberula. — PI.  11.  fig.  1.  Specim.  Matthews,  Peru, 

1165.  Herb.  Hooker.  Stalk  downy;  leaves  nume- 
rous, suberect,  paler  underneath  ;  do\s  nv  on  both 
sifles, margins  reflex ,  ^^-4  long  or  more, about  3-1 6ths 
wide,  acute;  involucral  leaves  wider;  peduncles  5, 
slender,  2-3  flowered,  witli  a  lanceolate  bracte  at 
the  fork  ;  perianth  an  inch  long,  sepals  oblong,  \ 
wide,  seeuiinglv  red  with  a  green  tip,  yellow 
within  ;  jjetals  yellower  with  more  green  at  the 
end  ;  style  and  filaments  siiorter  than  the  perianth. 

Var.  2.  Acicularis. — PI.  '2.  fig.  2.  Spec.  Matthews,  Peru, 
11G5.  No.  2.  Herb.  Hooker.    Leaves  2^-3  inches 
long,  scarcely  a  line  wide  ;  jiednncles  2,  2-fiowered. 
Hoth  were  found  in  July  on  the  high  mountains  of  Andi- 

marca. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  seeds  of  the  Coilanias,  as 
well  as  numerous  species  of  sph  ndid  Bomareas  which  are 
herein  described,  have  not  been  gathered  by  collectors,  and 
remitted  to  Europe;  most  of  them  would  live  out  of  doors  in 
1-iigland  with  a  little  covering  in  winter  of  sawdust,  leaves, 
or  ashes,  and  probably  iu  the  south  of  Europe  would  require 
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no  care,  except  perhaps  watoiiii^  in  dry  buninicrs.  W  v  pos- 
spss  only,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  tender  eduiis,  the  Cliilian 
salsiUa,  and  the  Mexican  hirtc^lla  and  acutifolia,  unless  a 
Chilian  variety  of  ovata  fig-ured  in  the  But.  Mag.  be  in  this 
country.  B.  hirtella  will  live  well  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall, 
sawdust  being  heaped  over  the  roots  in  winter.  With  me  it 
flourishes  against  the  front  of  a  greenhouse,  and  tw  ines  up  a 
pole  to  the  height  of  about  eight  feet.  Acutifolia  has  lived 
through  a  winter  in  the  same  situatirm,  but  it  docs  not  go 
to  rest  like  iiirtuUu  for  six  montlis  or  muic,  and  therefore  is 
much  more  liable  to  injury,  and  requires  more  protection, 
but  it  is  impatient  of  heat  under  glass  in  the  summer.  Its 
root  is  less  tuberous  and  substantial,  but  it  will  succeed  in 
an  open  border  if  set  deeper  and  covered  with  leaves  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  frost.  There  is  a  rage  at  present  for  the 
introduction  of  Orchideous  plants,  of  which  the  greater  part 
cannot  compare  with  the  AmanrllidaceoQS  in  beauty,  and 
require  a  degree  of  heat,  and  a  damp  atmosphere,  which  is 
very  unpleasant  to  the  cultivator,  and  no  pains  are  taken  to 
introduce  the  rich  variety  of  splendid  plants  in  this  natural 
order,  which  the  western  continent  possesses  in  its  temperate 
and  even  cold  regions.  I  wish  that  I  could  excite  some  of 
our  wealthy  cultivators  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  acqui* 
sition  of  the  plants  here  described,  and  their  numerous 
kindred,  which  are  profusely  scattered  over  the  slopes  of  the 
Andes,  and  waste  their  beauties  in  the  woods,  as  yet  un- 
noticed by  any  European  traveller. 

17.  Sph^irine.^ — Stalk  straight,  attenuated  upwards;  pe- 
duncles simple;  sepals  equal;  petals  equal;  style 
and  tilaments  straight  (leaves  subrigid ;  perianth 
under  an  inch) ;  capsule  iudehiscent. 

A  perfect  diagnosis  of  the  gemts  cannot  be  obtained;  the 
perianth  and  germen  appear  to  conform  with  the  smallest 
flowered  Bomareas,  bid  on  the  authority  of  Ruiz  all  the  spe- 
cies with  a  short  straight  stem  have  an  indehiscent  capsule,  uith 
a  little  pulpy  and,  if  so,  they  cannot  he  Bomareas ;  and,  when- 
ever they  can  be  inspected,  further  differences  will  be  fonnfl. 
The  specimen  with  fr^tit,  probably  immature,  in  Mr.  Lambert  s 
herbarium  (see  PI.  12.  fig.  4.)  lias  the  fruit  spherical,  quite 
wdikc  that  of  Bomarea,  Imperfect  as  my  knowledge  of  this 
genus  is,  I  cannot  set  down,  as  Bomareas  plants  which  are  as- 
serted to  liavt  an  indehiscent  capsule,  J  believe  that  a  material 
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difference  mil  be  found  at  the  hose  of  the  styUy  and  thai  the 
germen  is  much  leu  operaUate ;  but  that  it  an^ectwraL 

1.  Didtychoph^Ua. — ^PL  12.  f.  3.4.  Specim.  Ruiz.  Herb. 

Lambert.  Alstr.  distychifolia.  Flor.  Peruv.  3.  60. 
Bed  non  t.  287.  fig.  pessima  ex  Bomarefle  tomeii* 
tosae  var.  Pangoeosi,  vel.  B.  setacei,  coiiflata« — 
Stalk  solitary,  filiform,  2  feet  high;  leaves  2}  to 
above  3  inches  long,  about  |  wide,  lance-oval,  witb 
five  hard  nerves  and  six  pair  of  weaker  interme- 
diate nerves,  alternate,  two  usually  opposite  at  the 
summit;  petiole  about  ^  long;  the  lower  leaves 
less ;  involucral  bracte  one  or  more,  subulate,  small; 
pod  uncles  3-6,  ^  an  inch  to  1  j  long;  perianth  ^  an 
inch  long,  purplish  red  ;  petals  a  little  wider,  blunt, 
with  a  small  point  ;  capsule  ovate,  obtusely  trian- 
pilar,  furrows  nearly  obsolete,  not  delii'^efMit; 
seeds  roundish,  yellow,  with  little  pulj).  In  the 
woods  of  the  Per  avian  Andes,  in  the  bigli  cold 
mountains  of  Munna.  The  name  distychifolia 
being  a  compound  of  Greek  and  Latin,  is  neces- 
sarily corrected.  Ruiz's  specimens  oi  distycho- 
phylla,  in  Mr.  Lambert's  herbarium,  were  con- 
founded by  him  with  specimens  of  Bomarea  setacea, 
and  the  figure  in  the  Flora  Peruviana,  which  does 
not  agree  witb  the  description,  has  been  taken  from 
a  wron^  specimen,  and  does  not  represent  tbe  plant 
of  whicn  it  bears  tbe  name. 

2.  Secundifolia.—Pl.  12.  f.  1.2.  5.  Spec.  Ruiz,  Herb. 

Lambert.  Alst.  secundifolia,  Flor.  Per.  3.  60.  t.  290. 
Staik  solitary,  filiform,  two  feet  high,  glabrous, 
pendulous;  leaves  alternate,  1^  palm  long,  1  inch 
wide  (in  the  specimen  there  are  two  opposite  at 
the  top,  which  seems  usual  in  this  genus,  near  3J 
long,  ^  wide,  much  less  ovate)  ;  the  inferior 
smaller,  underneath  downy;  peduncles  4-6,  1^ 
inch  long;  involucral  bractes  small,  subiidate; 
periantb  f  long  an  inch,  Ruiz  in  the  text, 
wrong) ;  sepals  downy  without,  purplish  red,  obo- 
vate,  a  little  widest;  petals  cuneiform,  yellow  with 
black  spols  and  a  green  tip;  germen  and  stigma 
downy;  capsule  hexangularly  oblong,  with  the 
alternate  angles  fainter,  not  dehiscent,  yellow, 
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wrinkled,  rough ;  seeds  roundish,  obovate,  red, 
(nestling  in  pulp  ?)  In  tiie  woods  near  Munna,  as 
well  as  the  last. 

Quiz's  descriptions  appear  to  me  generally  accurate,  but 

the  figures  in  his  work  the  very  reverse :  I  think,  however, 

that  he  was  probably  wrong  in  saying  that  the  seeds  nestle 

in  pulp,  which  is  the  true  definition  of  a  berry,  as  that  of  a 

currant,  &c. ;   but  I  have  found  no  berry  in  this  order. 

Whether  the  seed,    like  Boniaroa,  or  tiie  pericarp,  like 

Tamus  and  Ua^nianthus,  has  a  })ulpaceous  coat,  remains 

doubtful.     1  .  , 

f  \  '  \ 

3.  Cocdnea. — PI.  16.  fig.  1.  Alst.  Cbccinea.  Flor.  Peniv. 

3.  62.  t.  291.   Stalk  3  fvct  high,  with  ovate  scales* 
below  the  midille,  flexible  upwards ;  leaves  alter- 
nate, villous  underneath,  smaller  near  tho  summit,  ; 
2  opposite  at  tup;  bractes  none;  peduncles  villousij 
two  inches  loiijr;  j)erianth  half  an  inch  long;  sepall ' 
oblong,  scarlet  with  a  green  lip,  yietuls  cuneiform, 
greenish  yellow  with ^pur pie  spots  ;  capgule  downy, 
-  oval,  not  dehiscent;  (seeda  nestliug  in  pulp?)  In 
the  woodB--af  Huassahuassi,  Peru.    The  outlines. 
^  I  have  given  of  this,  and  ijie  capsule  of  secundi- 
^  folia,  are  taken  from  th<^  Flor.  Peruv.  1  have  seen 
no  specimen  of  Coccinea.  V 

4.  Nervosa. — PI.  13.   Spec,  alterum.  Matthewg,  IG^H. 

Herb.  Hooker.  Leaves  alternate,  4-4 i  inches  long, 
ovate,  lanceolate,  acutely  attenuated,  |  wide ;  21J 
principal  nerves  equal,  with  a  like  number  of  alter- 
nate inferior  ones  ;  two  uj)per  leaves  op|?osite,  aud' 
two  opposite  bracte-like  leaves  much  smaller,  hi 
an  inch  above  ;  interior  bractes  filiform;  peduncles 
U)-20,  1^  inch  long,  downy;  germ  downy;  perianth 
half  an  inch  long  (seemingj^  red,  yellow,  and 
green).  i 

5.  Brevis.— PI.  18.  fig.  1.  Spec.  Matthews,  Pern}  1660^ 

Herb.  Hooker.  Stalk  14  inches,  a  little  spiral  near- 
the  top ;  the  lower  half  scaled,  the  lower  leaves 
less;  leaves  lance-oval,  attenuated  at  the  base, 
strongly  nerved  underneath,  three  inches  or  more' 
•»  long,  half  an  inch  wide,  alternate,  two  upper  oppo- 
site, and  two  smaller  bracte-like  leaves  aboVe  oppo- 
site; interior  bractes  small;  peduncles  tl^ee,  J  of 
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an  inch,  a  little  downy,  as  well  as  the  gennen ;  peri- 
anth half  an  inch  (seems  orange  and  green),  sepals 
homed. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  fruit  of  either  of  the  two  last 
species,  being  only  acquainted  with  the  specimens  of  which 
1  have  given  the  outliue ;  but  I  venture  to  predict  that,  if  the 
statement  of  Ruiz  concerning  the  capsule  of  the  three  former, 
which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  be  correct,  the  fruit  of  these 
two  will  be  found  indehiscent  also.  Concerning  the  first  I 
could  entertain  no  doubt;  the  spiral  twist  near  the  top  of  the 
stem  of  brevis  at  first  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  Bomarea,  but, 
after  I  had  long  studied  it,  I  felt  assured  that  it  was  not.  It 
will  be  observed  that  all  five  agr(  e  not  only  in  having  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  scaled  and  the  first  leaves  smaller,  but 
in  having  the  rest  alternate,  except  the  two  upper,  which  are 
opposite,  a  feature  that  does  not  occur  in  Bomarea ;  that  all 
have  short  simple  peduncles,  and  secundifolia,  which  has  the 
perianth  |  of  an  incli  long,  is  the  only  one  in  which  it  exceeds 
half  an  inch.  As  far  as  we  know,  they  are  said  to  have  soli- 
tary' stems.  The  two  new  species  having  smooth  leaves 
siiould  pro])crly  follow  distvchophylla,  but  are  placed  at  the 
end ,  on  account  of  the  want  of  certain  knowledge  of  their  fruit. 

18.  BoMi^RBA. — Stalk  tw  ining ;  germen  triangularly  turbi- 
nate ;  segments  of  the  periantli  inserted  in  deciduous 
glands  on  the  germen;  sepals  nearly  equal,  petals 
nearly  equal  unlike  the  sepals;  capsule  valveless, 
coriaceous,  triangularly  turbinate,  six  furrowed,  with 
an  obtuse  opercle,  when  ripe  wrinkled ;  the  dissepi- 
ments entire,  tlic  operclc  wide]}'  dehiscent;  seeds  ad- 
hering lonii;  after  niaturity,  roundish,  tapering  ;it  one 
end,  outer  coat  soft  (perhaps  always  red  or  yrllow'  ; 
middle  coat  pulpy,  inner  coat  l)rownish,  adhermg  to 
the  horny  albumen :  umbilicus  a  little  pointed  ;  raphe 
inconspicuous,  chalaza  annular  on  the  inner  coat, 
scarcely  visible  on  the  outer,  opposite  the  foramen ; 
umbilical  cord  entering  the  raphe  nearly  half  way 
between  them  ;  (root  more  or  less  tuberous  ?) 

The  style  of  Boniarea,  as  far  as  1  know,  is  tripartiblc;  but 
I  have  no  confidence  in  the  invariability  of  that  feature, 
which  is  irregular  amongst  the  Xarcissege.  Salsilla  has  a 
decided  flexion  of  the  filaments,  which,  if  it  exists  in  Ilirtella 
and  Acutifolia,  must  be  more  equivocal;  bui  wc  are  ac- 
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quainted  with  so  few  of  the  species  in  a  fresh  state,  that  I 
'  cannot  properly  investigate  this  feature.  In  the  Alstrae- 
merieae,  the  filaments  seem  to  change  their  altitude  so  much 
at  different  periods,  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a*  posture  to 
them.  The  capsule  of  Salsilia  agrees  with  that  of  Hirteila 
and  acutifolia.   I  have  not  seen  its  ripe  seed. 

^.  1.  Peduncles  two-flowered  or  more. 
Perianth  nearly  equal. 

A.  Leaves  smooth,  flowers  about  half  an  inch  long,  crowded. 

1.  Salsilia. — Feuillet  Obs.  2.  713.  t.  6.  var.  1.  obtusa. 
Alst.  oculata.  Bot.  Mag.  61.  3344.  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab. 
t.  1851. 

Var.  2.  Praecipua. — Plate        fig.  4.  foliis  niajoribus. 

liLib.  Hooker.  Ciiiniuiiig,  345.  Valparaiso. 
Var.  3.  Subfalcata. — PI.  K).  Herb.  Hooker.  Cruik- 

shank,  33.  Chili,  Herb.  Hooker.  Cummiag,  345. 

Herb.  Lindl. 

Flowers  purple  with  a  dark  eye-like  spot  on  tlie  lower 
part  of  the  two  upper  petals,  and  a  ])aler  one  on  the  lowest. 
It  has  a  strong  flexion  of  the  filamc^its.  Salsilia  was  first 
figured  and  described  by  Fetiilh  t  together  with  Alst.  ligtu  and 
peregrina,  all  three  stated  to  be  Chilian  plants.  By  a  strange 
mistake,  when  Bomarea  edulis  and  Alst.  caryophyllsBa,  both 
ti  luler  tropical  plants,  were  broufrht  from  the  East  coast  and 
West  Intlies,  they  W'ere  confounded  with  Salsilia  and  Alst. 
ligtu,  and  have  usurped  their  names  in  our  stoves  and  in 
modem  botanical  works.  It  so  happens  that,  numerous  as 
the  genus  Bomarea  is  in  the  higher  latitudes,  not  a  single 
species,  except  Salsilia^  and  Ovata  var.,  has  been  discovered 
in  Chilif  unless  the  specimens  in  Professor  Lindley's  herba- 
rium from  Conception,  gathered  by  Macrae  in  1825,  with 
the  flowers  not  blown,  and  varying  in  leaf  from  lanceolate- 
acute  to.  lance-ovate,  be  6.  glomerata,  which  is  a  Peruvian 
species,  and  approaches  to  Salsilia  in  leaf.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  edulis  of  Tussac,  which  has  usurped  the  name, 
is  quite  distinct  from  Feuillet's  plant,  and  the  original  name 
must  be  restored  to  the  Chilian  twiner,  which  has  been  since 
figured  as  oculata.  The  name  oculata  is  therefore  to  be  alto* 
gether  expunged.  B.  salsilia  is  a  hardy  greenhouse  plant, 
of  which  the  seedlings  vary  very  much  in  brightness  of  colour 
and  in  leaf.  I  have  not  found  oalsiila  amongst  the  Peruvian 
specimens. 
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B.  iMioes  smooth^  flowers  nddeUe  mzed^  un^l  loose.  - 

2.  Edillis. — Tussac  Fl.  Ucs  Aiitill.  28.  Alst.  Salsilla.  Bot. 

Mag.  39.  1613.  Bot.  Rep.  649.  Vandesia.  Salish. 

Var.  2.  gr^dis.-  Specim.  Herb.  Hooker.  Brazil,  Mr. 
Booz.  Peduncles  long,  tbree  or  four  flowered.  Sal* 
nlloeides,  Martins  ap.  Schultes.  In  hedges  near 
Rio  Janeiro.  This  is  Booz*8  plant,  certainly  not  dis- 
tinguishable as  a  species.  The  name  Salsilloeides, 
being  founded  on  tne  original  error,  cannot  stand. 

Var.  3.  Maranensis. — Specimen  Herb.  Lindl.  Maran- 
hao,  Hesketh.  Taja  de  bibro.  Leaves  3|  inches 
long,  not  J  wide,  acute,  peduncles  above  two 
inches  long,  simple,  with  a  diminutive  braete  half 
an  inch  m»m  the  base. 

Linnaeus  probably  confounded  this  plant  with  salsilla, 
in  consequence  of  having  received  some  dry  specimen  at  a 
time  when  salsilla  was  considered  to  be  tne  only  twining 
Alstroemeria,  and  without  sufficient  examination  he  sup- 
posed his  specimen  erroneously  to  be  Feuillet's  plant.  Tne 
tubers  are  said  by  Tussac  to  be  eaten  in  St.  Domingo  like 
those  of  the  species  of  sunflower  called  Jerusalem  artichoke. 
It  is  a  stove  plant.  If  Maranensis  should  prove  to  have  always 
simple  peduncles,  with  such  narrow  leaves,  it  must  be  i*ie- 
nioved  from  its  ]i1;ice  as  a  variety  of  edulis  to  the  second  sec- 
tion.   I  am  incliiit'd  to  separate  it. 

Poeppifj  says  iie  found  edulis  (salsilla  B.  M.  1613)  fl.  Oct. 
Dec.  in  co|>|)iees,  S.  Chili,  7000  f.  alt.  Strange,  if  \hv  W. 
Indian  plant  be  found  in  such  a  situation.  It  was  probably 
ovatti  var.  B.  M.  2848. 

3.  Caraccensis.— PI.  H>.  f.  2.  Specim.  Fanning,  Herb, 

Lambert,  frmn  Caraccas.  Leaves  smooth,  lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  six  inches  long ;  peduncles 
about  six  inches  long,  two-flowered,  branching 
near  the  end  with  a  small  bracte ;  involucral 
bractes  liLuceolate,  about  2h  inches  long;  perianth 
about  ail  inch  long,  sepals  apparently  red,  petals 
green  spotted.  It  must  be  closely  allied  to  edulis, 
and  may  perhaps  be  more  properly  called  a  variety 
of  It. 

C.  Leaves  smuvthy  flowers  large,  umbel  croirded. 

4.  Formosi-^sima. — PI.  14.  f.  4.   Ruiz,  Specim.  Herb. 

Lambert.  Als.  lormosissima,  ir  lor.  Per.  3. 64.  t.  2U6. 
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This  magni^cent  plant  is  said  to  produce  an  umbel 
with  from  36  to  80  flowers,  of  a  purplish  rod  and 
yellow,  the. petals  being  richly  spotted.  The  stalk 
grows  12  feet  high,  and  the  leaves  are inch  wide 
and  very  acnte.  It  grows  in  the  woods  of 'the  Pe- 
ruvian Andes  near  Munna. 

D.  Lemei  mno^tK  flowen  large,  umbel  loose,* 

5.  Pauciflora. — H.  and  B.  Kiinth,  3.  285.  Leaves  scat- 

tered, acuminate,  two  inches  \(mg^  or  more,  one 
wide;  petioleB  three  lines,  pe<kincles  four,  4-5 
inches  long,  2-3-Ho\vered  ;  bractes  lanceolate,  not 
an  inch;  sepals  two  inches  (purple/)  petals 
orange  ?  Near  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  on  tlie  slopes 
of  Mount  St.  Quadahipe.  , 

£.  Xaaioes pubescentf  Jlowers  about  an  inchy  umbel  loose.  • 

6.  Bractelita.— PI.  3»  f,3.  Specim.  Ruiz,  Herb.  Lambert. 

Abt.  bracteata,  Flor.  Per.  3.  61.  X  2tl.  the 
figure  in  the  Fl.  Per.  is  v^ry  incorrect  and  greatly 
exaggerated  in  size,  on  which  account  I  have  giveik 
an  exact  outline  of  a  portion  of  Ruiz's  own  speci* 
,  men.  Involucral  brtctes  lanceolate  ;  leaves 
lancieolate  with  a  spiral  pohit;  peduncles  fivd> 
long,  2-3-flowered,  bracteate;  sepals  purple  tip- 
ped with  green,  petals  spatulate,  green  speckled 
with  purple,  yellow  at  the  base.  In  the  woods  ^ 
•   Huassahuassi,  Peru.  ' 

7.  Acutifolia.— Bot.  Mag.  58.  3050.    Leaves  slightly' 

haired  on  the  nerves  beneath,  lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, half  an  inch  wide  or  more;  peduncles  1-S- 
flowered ;  sepals  red,  petals  orange.  Mexico. 

8«  Obovata.— PL  14.  flg.  2.  Spec.  Col.  Hall,  7.  Herb. 
Hooker.  '*  Road  of  Angus,  Peru,  at  the  height  of 
4000  feet;  flowers  crimson.'-*'  Perianth  I J  inch* 
sepals  crimson ;  petals  spotted,  some  tipped  with 
green;  involucral  bractes  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
3.2  inches  long,  near  an  inch  wide,  lesser  2i  inches 
wide ;  peduncles  8  inches  long,  4-flowerea,  brac- 
teate at  the  forks.  The  leaves  and  rest/of  the  . 
umbel  are  wanting. 

9.  Hirtella.— Sweet,  Brit.  Fl.  g.  226.  H.  and  6.  Kunth,- 
3.  284.  Gloriosa,  Deppe  et  Schiede  ap.  Schlecht 
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Linn.  6.51.  Spec.  Herb. Lamb.  Ovata,  B.  M.  2848? 
Stem  about  7  feet  high ;  leaves  4  or  5  inches  long, 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  with  a  harsh  pubescence 
underneath  ;  peduncles  5-7,  1-3-flowered,  4-6 
inches  long ;  sepals  red ;  petcils  green  spotted  with 
red;  stamens,  germen,  and  base  of  the  petals, 
pubescent.  Between  Mexico  and  Tingello  on  the 
road  to  Tolucca.  This  fine  plant  thrives  well  in 
England  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  or  against  the 
front  of  a  greenhouse,  with  the  precaution  of  pour- 
ing a  small  heap  of  sawdust  or  coal-ashes  over  it  in 
the  winter  to  keep  the  frost  from  the  root.  It  lies 
at  rest  through  the  winter,  and  late  in  the  spring 
the  shoots  rise  like  asparagus.  It  ripens  its  seed, 
unless  the  season  is  very  im&vourable. — Chili  ? 

10.  Latifolia. — ^Flor.  Per.  3. 64.  t.  295.  Leaves  a  palm 
wide,  a  palm  and  half  long;  peduncles  7-14,  a 
palm  lon^,  bracteate ;  perianui  above  an  inch  long; 
sepals  red  tipped  with  green,  petals  green  speckled 
and  streaked  with  purple.  In  Peru  on  the  hills 
near  Atiquipa  called  Lomas. 

11.  Cordif61ia.— Flor.  Per.  3.  64.  t.  2U0.  Stalk  2-3 
yards  \uvrh  ;  leaves  4  inches  long,  nearly  3  wide» 
petiole  three  lines,  peduncles  six  ;  involucral  leaves 
ovate,  lanceolate,  acuminate ;  perianth  an  inch  long, 
yellowish  red;  germen  a  little  downy.  In  the 
woods  of  the  Andes  of  Peru  by  the  road  of  Pozuzo. 

12.  Grandifolia.— H.  and  B.  Kunth,  3.  2R5.  Diflers 
from  cordifolia  in  a  narrower  leaf,  longer  petiole, 
shorter  peduncles  and  leaves,  not  alternate.  The 
colour  of  the  flower  is  not  perfectly  ascertained,  and, 
as  it  is  the  native  of  a  hotter  climate,  it  is  probably 
distinct. 

13.  Ovata. — Var.  1.  Cavanillesiana.  Cavanilles  ic.  p.  54. 

76.  Leaves  alternate,  with  the  edge  revolute  ;  pe- 
duHcle?>  about  five,  two-flowered,  bracteate  at  the 
fork  ;  sepals  brifrht  red  tipped  with  green ;  petals 
green  speckkd  with  lilrick.    In  Peru. 

Var.  2.  Tatiana.— PI.  15.  iig.  3.  Specim.  Mexico.  Herb. 
Hooker.  Cervantes  Mexico.  Herb.  I^ambert.  Leaves 
3^  inches  long,  1^  broad,  ovate,  acutely  acuminate ; 
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petiole  f  loiig  ;  iuvolucral  bractesfour,  conformable, 
smaller ;  peduncles  five,  3  inches  long,  bractcate  at 
the  fork  and  below  the  secondary  flower,  therefore 
probably  occasionally  three-flowered ;  perianth  1| 
long,  seemingly  yeuowisfa  red  and  gieen ;  petals 
scarcely  ^  wide. — Ovata  ?  Bot.  Mag.  see  Hirtella. 

Var.  3.  Nobilis.  — PI.  15.  f.  2.  Spccim.  Culb.  Herb. 
Hooker.  Leaves  4 J  long,  2^  wide,  ovate,  acnmi- 
nate,  bractes  four,  conformable,  smaller ;  peduncles 
5  J  long,  two-flowered,  bracteate  at  the  fork  and  on 
the  secondary  peduncle ;  perianth  1|  long,  petals 
above  f  wide ;  sepals  seemingly  reddish  yellow, 
petals  yellowish  green ;  approaches  to  cordifoUa. 

14.  Maeroc&rpa.--<Flor.  Peruv.  3.  63.  t  294.  Pillao  in 
Peru.  Spec.  Matthews,  Herb.  Hooker,  483.  At  the 
roots  of  bushes.  Huamantanga,  Peru.  ApriL  Spec, 
Matth.  Herb.  lindl.  Leaves  a  palm  long,  an  inch 
wide  (in  the  specimens  about  three  inches  long, 
^  wide,  lanceolate,  acuminate);  peduncles  6-18, 
(in  the  spec,  four,  2-3-flowere(l) ;  bractes  small; 
perianth  an  inch  (in  the  spec.  3-4ths);  yellowish  red. 
The  leaves  are  more  crowded  and  much  less  ovate 
than  in  the  three  foregoing ;  the  sepals  seem  much 
redder,  the  petals  more  spatulate,  speckled  at  the 
edge. 

16.  Hirsuta. — H.  and  B.Kuntb,  3.  285.  Leaves  sparse, 
acuminate,  paler  underneath  and  hirsute,  4  inches 
lone  and  more,  U  wide ;  petioles  half  inch  ;  peri- 
anw  crimson,  sepals  obtuse,  7  lines ;  petals  longer, 
not  an  inch.  On  the  woody  mountains  of  New 
Granada,  between  Fnsag^asuga  and  Icononzo. 

16.  Comiita. — PI.  17.  f.  4.  Spccim.  Matthews,  1161. 
Mount  Parahuanca,  Peru,  July;  Herb.  Hooker. 
iJpper  leaves  subsessile,  51  inches  long,  Ij^  wide; 
a  harsh  down  on  the  nerves  underneath ;  a  slender 
setaceous  point;  involucral  bractes  conformable, 
shorter;  peduncles  five,  0-10  inches  lon<^,  brac- 
teate at  the  fork  ()-7  inches  from  the  base,  3-4 
flowered  ;  bracte  an  inch  or  more,  narrow ;  peri- 
anth an  inch  h)iicr,  (apparently  dark  red  ?)  sepals 
end i no:  with  a  horn  J  of  an  inch  long,  petals  with 
a  briiatle. 
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2.  Petals  much  lonp^er  than  the  so])als. 

F.  Leaves  smooth,  flowers  about  an  inch  long,  vmbel  loiKse, 

17.  Dispar.—Pl.  17.  fig.  1.  Specim.  Matthews,  1658. 
Herb.  Hooker.  Leaves  lance-ovate,  acuminate, 
strongly  nerved,  8  inches  long,  2  wide,  petiole  ^  ; 
peduncles  5,  near  5  inches  long,  2-3-flow«T«  <1, 
bractes  slender,  ^  long  ;  peri'ti?ith  an  ineli,  petals 
one-third  longer  than  sepals ;  sepals  obtuse-oval, 
seemingly  (orange?)  tipped  with  irneu  ;  petals 
less  highly  coloured,  spatulate  ;  iuvoiucral  bractes 
almost  obsolete. 

^.  2.  Peduncles  one-flowered. 

1.  Perianth  nearly  equal. 

G.  Leaoea  smoothtflmoen  aboui  ^  an  mch,  tmbd  eroutded, 

18.  GlomeWtta. — PL  15.  fig.  1.  Spec.  Pern,  Matthews, 
1662.  (Do.  1661.)  Herb.  Hooker.  Leaves  abont 
2^  inches  long,  f  wide,  closely  nerved,  lanceolate, 
acute;  petiole      about  faput;  outer  involucral 

bractes  small,  lanceolate,  iuner  setaceous ;  pedun- 
cles about  half  an  inch,  perianth  half  an  inch,  ap- 
parently red,  petals  edsed  with  oiange.  This  plant 
in  the  dry  specimens  has  much  the  aspect  of  B. 
salsilla,  but  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the 
thickness  of  its  leaves,  its  short  simple  peduncles, 
and  the  different  colour  of  its  flowers.  Matthews, 
1662.  Herb.  Lindl.  is  a  variety  with  tlie  leaf  ^  wide, 
A\  long,  with  a  very  long  slender  point. 

19.  Torta.— H.  and  B.  Kunth,  3.  283.  Leaves  scat* 
tered,  acuminate,  l^inch  long,  margin  revolute; 
peduncles  numerous,  half  an  inch  ;  sepals  obtuse, 
red,  half  an  inch  ;  petals  scarcely  shorter,  green 
spotted  with  Mack,  yellowish  at  tlii^  b;is(\  In  the 
cold  parts  of  Peru,  near  Coxamarca  and  Parama  de 
Yanaguanga. 

20.  Cumbrensis. — PI.  18.  fig.  2.  Spec.  Jam ieson.  Herb. 
Hooker,  found  **  between  Cumbre  and  J  una  at  9000 
feet  elevation  ;  flowers  \vr\\t  purple,  tipped  with 
green."  Leaves  numerous,  lanceolate,  2  inches 
and  les?,  \  wide;  involucral  bractes  shorter;  pe- 
duncles slender,  about  an  inch,  flowers  about  ten  ; 
perianth  |  long;  sepals  obovate,  seemingly  reddish 
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vith  a  ^Tccii  ti{>,  petiils  gpatulate,  wider  (green, 
t'xcopt  at  the  base  ?). 

H.  Leaves  smoothfjiowers  about  an  mch  lony,  lunbd  crowded. 

2L  Fanningiana. — PI.  16.  fig.  3.  Spec.  Fanning,  Ca- 
raccas.  Hcrl).  Lambert.  Leaves  about  three  iiiclies 
long,  and  1  l-lHths  wide,  growing  sinalh>r  upwards; 
involucnil  hracten  very  numerous,  refiex,  hinceo- 
bite,  1|  incli  long;  peduncles  very  crowded  ;  pe- 
ri  nith  about  1^  inch  long.  It  seems  allied  to 
Brcdemeyerana,  which  is  densely  pubescent. 

22.  Fimbriata.— Flor.  Peruv.  3. 63.  t.  293.  foL  vix  pub. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  alternate,  very  acute,  near  three 
inches  long  and  one  wide ;  petiole  3  lines ;  flowers 
25-50  or  more ;  bractes  as  many,  lanceolate,  reflex, 
inner  less;  peduncles  an  inch  ;  perianth  near  an 
inch,  yellow  varicjatcd  with  orange  ;  petals  tipped 
with  green,  fimbriated  on  the  margin. 

Var.  2.  Paltarumensis. — Spec.  Matthews,  Paltarumi,  Peru, 
867.  Herb.  Hooker.  Stem  climbing,  18-20  feet ; 
leaves  closely  nerved,  2i  to  3^  long,  §wide;  perianth 
a  little  above  an  inch,  ))robably  ledder  than  Ruiz'g 
fimbriata ;  petals  spotted  with  deeper  colour.  It  has 
the  reflex  lanceolate  bractes,  and  peduncles  a  little 
more  than  an  inch.  The  name  Paltarumensis  will 
equally  distinguish  it,  wliether  it  prove  to  differ 
more  than  I  apprehend  from  Fimbriata  or  not.  It 
flowers  in  Peru  in  December. 

23.  Floribunda.— H.  and  B.  Kunth,  3.  283.  Leaves 
scattered,  acuminate,  two  inches  and  a  half  long, 
half  an  inch  wide  ;  petiole  short ;  peduncles  one 
inch  long;  sepala  pubescent  without,  tuVtercled  at 
the  point,  an  inch  long  (red  V)  petals  a  little  longer, 
(yellow  ?)  spotted  with  red  ;  germen  and  style 
downy.    On  the  temperate  Andes  near  la  Palmilla. 

24.  Anceps. — Flor.  Per.  3.  61.  Stalk  slender,  leaves 
alternate,  lanceolate,  spirally  tipped  ;  petiole  short ; 
peduncles  about  17  ;  perianth  ecpial,  intensely  pur- 

ide,  within  dark  yellow  with  blackish  purple  marks, 
n  the  woods  of  Huassahuassi  on  the  Andes  of  Peru. 

L  Leaves  smooth^  flowers  aboui  an  inch  long  y  few. 

26.  Comigera. — PI.  17.  fig.  2.    Specim.  Matthews, 
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1659.  fTt'rl).  Hooker.  Stalk  sleDilcr,  leaves  about 
'2\  lonu,  trom  :~  to  |  wide,  lance-ovate,  .icutc,  pe- 
tioles about  ^  ;  peduncles  1-4,  naked,  aiM)ut  il 
loii<y;  perianth  not  an  inch  loii^",  (seeiniii<ily  yel- 
iowisli  ?j  sepals  horned  ;  involucral  hructcs,  one 
larger,  the  rest  small  and  acute.  This  plant  is 
very  unlike  any  other  specie-.  It  is  liorued  like 
cornuta,  but  very  dissiniihir  in  other  respects.  Its 
native  spot  is  not  nieiitioued,  but  it  is  a  Peruvian 
plant.  \  ar.  Matthewsiana,  PI.  10.  Hg.  4.  Mat- 
thews, 1659.  Herb.  Lindl.  seems  a  different  plant. 
It  has  lareer  leaves,  four  large  involucral  bractes, 
and  four  flowers,  and,  if  horned,  I  overlooked  the 
horns. 

26.  Haniana.~Pl.  10.  fig.  3.  Specim.  Col.  Hall.  20. 
Patacocha,  Herb.  Hooker.  Leaves  about  4^  inches 
long,  above  half  an  inch  wide,  spirally  acuminate ; 
bractes  narrow,  near  an  inch  long ,  peduncles  about 
six,  \\  long;  perianth  an  inch,  seemingly  yellowish 
red ;  sepals  oval  ^ ;  petals  wide,  spatidate,  an  inch 
long ;  stalk,  peduncles  and  germen  pubesceat. 

K.  Leaves  sinoothj  Jiowcrs  large,  crowded. 

27.  Superba. — PI.  6.  fig.  1.  Specim.  Matthews,  Peru, 
1663.  Herb.  Hooker.  Stalk  smooth  ;  leaves  two 
inches  or  more,  \  wide,  closely  nerved  ;  bractes 
smaller,  peduncles  about  1:?,  1^  incli  lon^,  perianth 
If  long,  seciiiingly  red  and  orange;  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  spots  or  green  tips ;  sepals  obtuse, 
petals  spatulatc,  both  about  5-16ths  wide.  A  beau- 
tiful plant. 

L.  Leaves  pubescent,  flowers  about  half  an  inch,  crowded. 

28.  Setacea.— Flor.  Veniv.  3.  62.  t.  292.  Spec.  Ruiz, 
Herb.  Lambert.  Stalk  3-4  yards ;  leaves  lanceo- 
late, IJ  inch  lon^^  }y  wide;  bractes  small,  lanceo- 
late, acute  ;  peduncles  18-35,  1-2  inches  long,  with 
a  setaceous  bracte  below  the  middle,  perianth 
scarcely  half  an  inch,  sepals  purplish  red,  petals 
yellow,  la  the  woods  near  Pillao  on  the  l^eruviau 
Andes. 

29.  Tomcntosa.— Flor.  Peru  v.  3.  62.  t.  292.  Stalk  4 
feet,  leaves  1-3  inches,  1  inch  wide,  closely  nerved 
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undenieath ;  bractes  small ;  pediincli  s  nnmerous, 
bracteate  at  the  base  of  the  flower  ;  (h't  iamh  biiiall, 
sepals  scarlet,  petals  vellowish.  In  the  woods  at 
Munna  and  Pillao  of  the  Peruvian  Andes. 

Var.  2.  Ebracteata. — Spccim.  Peru,  Matthews,  1666. 
Herb.  Hooker.  With  peduncles  non-bracteate, 
the  leaves  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide. 

Var.  3.  Pangoensis. — Foliis  angustioribus,  umbella  pau- 
ciflora.  Sprr.  Peru,  Matthews,  1162.  (from  the 
woods  of  i^angoa,  Jul  a  )  Hrrb.  Hooker,  leaves 
nbnnt  5|  inches  long.  s(  urcely  f  wide,  more  atte- 
nuated and  acute ;  peduncles  without  bractes  there- 
on, 1 J  long,  about  six  ;  perianth  J  long. 

32,  Denticulata.— Flor.  Peruv.  3.  62.  t.  293.  Stalk 
smooth,  leaves  1-3  inches  long,  1  inch  wide,  densely 
pubescent  underneath ;  petioles  2  lines,  repand  den- 
ticulate; bractes  small,  peduncles  numerous,  pe- 
rianth small  (about  J),  reddisli  and  yellow,  seg- 
ments equal;  petals  cuneiform.  On  the  loftiest 
cold  mountains  near  Patasaria  in  the  Peruvian 
Andes.  Tho  figure  in  tlic  Flnr.  Periiv.  gives  the 
margin  of  tiie  leaves  denticulate,  whidi  is  probably, 
an  error.  It  seems  clo^elv  allied  to  tomentosa,  but 
the  petals  are  probably  a  little  less  spatulate. 

d.  Zeoees  pubeicentf  flawen  abmU  an  tnc^  and  crowded, 

31.  Bredemeyerina. — De  Schlechtend.  fil.  ap.  R.  et 
Schultes.  Stalk  thickly  pubescent;  leaves  Itm- 
ceolate,  glaucous  underneath;  petioles  short; 
peduncles  numerous,  pubescent,  an  inch  long; 
involucral  bractes  1  inch,  reflex;  perianth  an  inch, 
sepals  a  little  shorter.  Near  Caraccas.  See  21 
Fanningiana,  a  native  of  the  sameeountzy,  glabrous 
with  longer  flowers* 

32.  Rosea.— 'Flor.  Peruv.  3.  91.  Stalk  5  feet  high, 
smooth ;  leaves  alternate,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute  ; 
petioles  short;  involucral  bractes  many,  linear; 
peduncles  about  18  with  a  subulate  bracte  at  the 
middle;  sepals  rose-coloured  with  a  green  tip, 
petals  greener  with  black  spots  towards  the  end. 
In  the  woods  of  Huassahuassi,  Peru. 

33.  Purpdiea.— Flor.  Peruv.  3. 63.  t.  294.  Stalk  18  feet 
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high,  pubescent  upwards;  leaves  lanceolate,  a  palra 
loug,  near  an  inch  wide ;  bracttun  narrow;  peduncles 
2()-b'0,  inch,  sometimes  lu  icteate  in  the  middle; 
perianth  an  inch  long,  purple,  sepals  cuneilurm, 
petals  spatulate. 

N.  Leaves  puhescmt,  fiowers  about  an  inch,  Jew, 

34.  Simplex.— PI.  16.  fig.  6.  Spec.  Matthews,  786. 
Herb.  Hooker,  miaaamed  by  Mattb.  tomentosa. 
Leaves  2^  inches  long,  ovate,  above  an  inch  wide ; 
involueral  leaves  very  small ;  peduncles  five ;  a 
small  bracte  thereon  towards  the  middle  ;  perianth 
an  inch  long.  This  plant  is  much  more  allied  to 
ovatM  of  Cavanilles  than  to  tomentosa,  but  it  di Hern 
in  liiiving  one-tlowered  peduncles,  though  the 
bracte?  indicate  a  disposition  to  form  a  secondary 
one.    jfouud  near  Purnichuco  in  Peru. 

O.  Leaves  pubescent^  Jhwen  larger  pedundes  hug. 

35.  Crinita. — PL  15.  fig.  4.   Spec.  Matthews,  Peru, 

1664.  Herb.  Hooker.  Stalk  downy;  leaves 
harshly  nerved,  about  4  inches  long,  |  wide, 
lanceolate,  acute;  petioles  near  \;  involueral 
bractea  an  inch,  like  hairs  or  bristles ;  peduncles 
ten,  6  inches  long ;  perianth  2  inches  long,  seem- 
ingly red  and  orange. 

P.  LeaoeB  pubeicenif  flowen  large,  crowded. 

36.  Crocea.— Flor.  Peruv.  3.  61.  Stalk  18  feet  high, 
smooth ;  leaves  linear,  lanceolate,  sessile,  very 
acute,  a  palm  and  a  half  long,  4  lines  wide ;  invo- 
lueral bractes  manv,  broader,  but  thrice  shorter ; 
peduncles  arcuate,  downy;  perianth  1^  inch,  equal, 
safiron-coloured.  In  the  woods  at  ChumpuUa  in 
the  Peruvian  province  of  Tarma. 

2.  Perianth  very  unequal. 

Q.  Leaoes  smooth,  Jbwen  targe,  crowded. 

37.  Caldasiana. — ^Alstr.  Galdasi.  H.  and  B,  Kunth  3. 
283.  Stalk  smooth,  leaves  ovate,  lanceolate,  rather 
ri|;id,  acuminate,  3-3  inches  or  longer,  an  inch 
wide  or  nearly ;  peduncles  1^  inch,  sepals  tubercled 
at  the  point,  scarlet,  9  lines  long,  petals  much  more 
than  an  inch,  orange  spotted  with  red;  germen  and 
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style  ilowny.  In  temperate  Bituatioos  near  Alan- 
gasi,  Pbu,  iiiid  Chillo  of  the  province  of  Quito. 

R.  jLeaves  downy ^fiowcrs  large,  crowded. 

38.  Pardlna.— PL  14.  fig.  1 .  Spec.  Col.  Hall.  19,  Herb. 
Hooker.     Leaves  thickly  pubescent  underneath, 

lance-oval,  spirally  acuminate,  2\  inches  long  or 
more,  1  or  more  wide  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem 
(inferior  leaves  unknown) ;  peduncles  about  20,  | 
long;  involucral  bractcs,  two  outer  leaf-like,  interior 
filiform  ;  sepals  1 J  long,  petals  richly  spotted  near 
2i  long.  Found  at  Patacocha  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet. 
A  superb  species. 

39.  Patacocensis. —  PI.  14.  fig.  3.  Spec.  Col.  Hall. 
Herl).  Hook.  Stalk  a  little  down}';  leaves  lanceo- 
late, H  inehes  long,  \  wide,  tVc(|uent  near  the 
summit;  involucral  bractes  broader,  lew ;  peduncles 
slender,  30  or  more,  2  inches  long  or  more,  naked  ; 
geruuju  .small,  downy;  sepals  an  inch  iiud  ,'3-H)tiis, 
narrow,  ol)tus(\  about  3-H)tlis  wide;  [)etals about  an 
inch  and  i)-l()tlis  long,  ball  an  incli  wide  upwards, 
spatulate ;  lougest  filaments  nearly  as  long  as  the 
petals.  Perianth  seemingly  reddish  yellow?  sepals 
rather  redder?  a  green  spot  at  the  point  of  the  y)etals? 
Another  magnificent  plaut  also  from  Patacocha  at 
the  same  elevation. 

S.  Leaves  downy,  flowers  large,  flowers  few. 

40.  Lutea.— PI.  5.  fig.  3.  Spec.  Col.  Hall,  14,  No.  4. 
Herb.  Hooker.    Stalk  downy  ;  leaves  upwards  2^ 

loug,  nf)t  ^  wide,  lane(^olate,  very  little  pubescence  ; 
involucral  bractes  near  an  inch  lfi?if^.  narrow, 
downy ;  a  bracte  above  half  an  inch  long,  downy- 
near  the  middle;  oermen  downy;  perianth  (*'bright 
yellow,"  Cb/.  i/a//.J  segments  with  darker  lonsfitu- 
dinal  stripe ;  sepals  narrower  about  1  {  inch  long, 
petals  near  two  inches,  above  half  an  inch  wide 
upw  ards.  A  beautiful  species  found  by  the  road 
to  Mindo  on  tlie  western  declivity  of  the  Andes  at 
an  elevation  of  9000  feet. 

The  greater  part  of  these  beautiful  plants  are  natives  of 
elevated  situations  and  dislike  a  high  temperature.  They 
will  be  found  to  thrive  best  out  of  doors  in  this  coaatry  in 
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summer  time,  and  will  endure  the  winter  if  planted  pretty 
deep  in  light  «nil  nnr!  covered  over  with  leaves  in  the  cold 
season,  especially  it  anv  sloped  headini:  he  laid  on  to  throw 
off  the  wet.  Even  Acutifolia,  w^hich  in  the  greenhouse 
keeps  its  leaves  through  the  winter,  will  succeed  with  that 
treatment. 

The  genus  Bomarea  was  named  by  Mirbel*  who  divided 
it  from  Alstroeineria,  founding  the  separation  on  edulis, 
erroneously  named  salsilla,  ovata,  and  multiflora,  a  species 
which  cannot  he  identified  and  must  be  altogether  erased, 
having  been  described  onl)^  from  a  drawing.  Poiret  (suppl. 
encyl.  metli.  p.  hot.  t.  1.  p.  677)  states  that  Mirhel's  charac- 
ter of  Bomarea  \va^  jjniantk  and  filaments  straight,  capsule 
rounded  and  flat  t  (UK  I  f'r<nn  top  to  bottoi/t :  <>f  AitrcDnieria  sepals 
reflex?  ( i^imversles )  jiUwients  curved,  capsule  iemjthcnedt  which 
app<'ared  to  Foirt  t  insufficient.  Mirbel  was  on  the  right 
scent,  but  he  had  not  laid  hold  of  the  substantial  differences. 
Tlie  filaments  of  B.  salsilla  are  much  bent.  The  elongation 
of  the  capsule  is  a  weak  feature,  and  varies  in  the  dinereut 
species  of  Alstroemeria. 

Suborder  3.  AoAvisiB. — Schistandrous,  not  opereulate. 

§.  1.  DioscoRE^FORME!*. — Inflorescence  axillary,  sj)icate. 

Plants  tuberoua,  climbing,  dioecious,  with  the 
veins  of  the  leaves  usually,  but  not  always,  con- 
lliK  nt.   (Petiole  articulate?) 

Dr.  Lindlev  relies  on  the  articulation  of  the  footstalk  of 
the  leaf  in  Dioscorcae,  and  a  small  portion  of  Smilaceae,  in- 
cluding only  Smilax  and  Ripogonum,  of  which  I  {vclicve 
but  one  species  is  known,  for  the  ch h  l.  t(  r  of  an  order,  and 
even  of  a  group  of  orders ;  but  I  doubt  there  being  such  a 
decisive  difference  between  Dioseorea  and  Bomarea ;  and 
if  it  were  established,  i  do  not  see  how  such  weight  can  be 
attributed  to  that  feature,  while  articulations  of  the  seed-pod 
are  not  considered  of  sufficient  iniportauce  to  effect  a  like 
separation.  I  believe  that  the  axillary  inflorescence  will  be 
found  a  constant  feature  in  the  plants  I  have  characterized 
as  Dioscoreceformes.  Dioscorcm  may  l>e  taken  as  a  third 
suborder,  and  Agavese  confined  to  Ixiieioiaies  and  Agavi- 
formes,  if  it  be  thought  preferable.  It  is  immaterial,  except 
with  a  view  to  consistency,  when  the  other  orders  shall  have 
been  rectified  and  arranged. 
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19.  TamijS.— Perianth  deeply  cleft,  patent,  regular  ;  con- 

tracted above  the  gtiHiLii  in  the  female,  pericarp 
with  the  outer  coat  valveless,  the  flesh-coat  pulpy, 
the  inner  coat  with  valves  bearing  the  dissepiments; 
seeds  with  horny  albumen,  (having  some  resemblance 
to  those  of  Bomarea.)  Plants  with  great  tuberous 
roots ;  veins  of  the  leaves  confluent. 

1.  Communis.  Enp^l.  Bot.  91. — 2.  Cretica.  Willd. 

20.  Testudinaria. — Perianth  deeply  cleft;   Hmh  rcp;ular, 

half-patent,  reflex  ;  tiiaments  erect,  subulate,  cnlarncd 
at  the  base,  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  segments ; 
anthers  roundish,  erect,  adnate.  Natives  of  Africa  ; 
root  with  st^uare  anprular  prominences.  The  male 
inflorescence  is  spiked,  tiie  female  flowers  said  to  be 
usually  solitary.  The  veins  of  the  leaves  are  con- 
fluent. 

1.  Elephantipes.— Bot.  Reg.  U.92I.— Tamus.  Bot«  Mag. 
23.  1347. 

2«  Mont^ma. — Burch.  trav.   Leaves  glaucous. 

21.  DioscoREA. — Perianth  deeply  cleft  {Hook.  Bot.  Ma^. 

55.  2825.  J  in  six  segments,  inserted  in  a  bed  shaped 
like  the  nave  of  a  wheel  on  the  disk  or  upper  surface 
of  the  germen  {Scdisb.  Par,  Lond.  75.)  ;  filaments 
erect,  equal ;  inserted  (according  to  SaUtbury,  and  the 
engraving  Bot,  Mag,  2825.)  in  the  bed»  (aecording  to 
Brown^  Prod,)  into  the  base  of  the  segments ;  {Qu, 
whkh  ii  correist  f  ike  sasne  species,  D.  hwhifera,  being 
deeeribed  hy  hotKS\  anthers  roundish;  style  (or  perhaps 
stigma)  in  the  female  deeply  trifid ;  ovar^  3-celled ; 
ceUs  2-3-8eeded;  capsule  compressed,  with  two  of 
the  cells  sometimes  abortive ;  seeds  with  a  winged  or 
foliaceous  margin. 

Obs.  If  in  truth  there  be  species  of  Dioscorea  differing 
from  the  rest  in  haomg  the  filaments  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
eegments,  they  shendd  he  traaiuferred  to  TMidimana^  JDioiooina 
Mng  distrngmsked  hyfilamente  vmerted  m  the  nom-thaped  bed 
or  &k ;  if,  0$  Dr,  Aown  dedaree^  the  Jilamente  in  aU  are 
ineeried  mio  the  bate  of  the  segmeHtSt  Tesiudwaria  can  be 
scarcely  separated  by  its  angular  root^  and  I  can  see  nothing 
elee  to  distinguish  Sir  W,  Hooker*e  engraving  of  Oknuuiuh 
n^oSa  (Bot,  Mag.)  rq)resents  the  perianthf  as  he  ai$o  deteribee 
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it,  to  be  only  dnply  clefts  and  JaUiJies  f/ie  generic  character 
which  calk  it  Sexpartitum,  and  it  reprascTit^  the  Jilaments,  as 
Sfilisbury  desrribrd  Utem,  inserted  in  the  bed.  I  have  had  no 
opporlaiiiti/  of  (iscertaimng  Jromfresh  specimens  to  whom  the 
error  is  attributable, 

1.  PenUiphylla.  Willd.  Rheede.  Mai.  7.  35.-2.  TrU 
ph511a.  Willd.  Jacq.  ic.  t.  627. — 3.  Quinqueioba. 
Willd.  K8Bmj)f.  ic.  t.  15. — 4.  Brazilieiisis.  Willd. — 
5.  Heterophylla.  Hort.  Beog. — 6.  Aculeata.  Willd. 
Rheed.  Mai.  7.  t.  37.^ — 7.  Rubella.  Hort.  Bcng. — 
8.  Purpurea.  Hort.  Beiip;. — 9.  Angustitulia.  Spreng. 
— 10.  Nummularia.  Willd.  Rumph.  Arab.  5.  1. 162. 
—  11.  Alata.  Willd.  Rheed.  Mai.  7.  t.  38.— 12.  Bul- 
bitera.  Par.  Lond.  17. — 13.  Crispata.  Hort.  Bcng. — 
14.  Altissima.  Spreng.  Plum.  ic.  1 17.  f.  2.- — 15.  Co- 
riacea.  Spreng. — 16.  Anijunia.  Ilort.  Beng.- — ^17. 
PulchcUa.  ib." — ]S.  Atropurpurta.  ib.— 19.  Glo- 
bosa.  ib.  — 20.  Fasciculata.  ib. — 21.  Glabra,  ib. — 
22.  Sativa.  Willd.  Rheed.  Mai.  8.  51.— 23.  Piperi- 
folia.  Willd.  Plum.  ic.  117.  f.  1.— 24.  Nepalensis. 
Sweet  H.  Brit. — 25.  Cionamomif61ia.  Bot.  Mag.  55. 
2825.-26.  Quatemita.  Puish.  Walt.  fl.  c.  246.— 
27.  Villdsa.  Jacq.  ic.  626.  Quiii4ta.iWalt.  Panieu- 
likta.  Mich.  fl.  A.  2.  239.-28.  Oppositifdlia.  Petiv. 
gaz.  t.  31.  f.  6. — ^29.  Liicida  ?  Brown.  Prod. 

The  tubers  of  Dioscorea  are  eaten  and  called  yams.  The 
flower  is  very  in^igiiiiicaiit.  Jacquin's  figure  of  D.  villosa 
iDakesthe  filaments  bifid,  each  point  bearing  a  detached  cell 
of  the  anther  which  is  bipartite.  I  cannot  believe  such  an 
extiaordinary  feature,  if  correctly  given,  to  be  only  a  difie* 
rence  of  species.  A.  Dioscorea,  with  large  cordate  leaves^  at 
the  Chekea  Grarden,  has  13  strong  longitudinal  veins»  and 
the  cross  veins  confluent*  a  little  oblique,  branching  in  vari- 
ous directions,  some  retrofiex.  Fifteen  species^  of  which  I 
have  examined  dry  specimens,  have  the  cross  veins  confluent, 
hot  those  of  Incida  are  most  correctly  parallel,  veiy  rarely 
bifid  at  the  point,  but  in  such  case  continuing  their  direction 
to  the  next  rib  or  the  margin,  and  never  retroflex  or  running 
towards  another  parallel  vein.  Its  fruit  not  having  been 
seen,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  belong  to  a  separate,  but 
closely  allied,  genus. 

22.  RajAnia. — Perianth  deeply  cleft,  half-patent ;  contracted 
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al)ovc  the.  germen  m  the  fVmalu  ,  capsule  with  a  large 
incurved  wing  on  one  bide  ;  seed  roundish,  with  a 
prominence.  See  PI.  43.  f.  53. 

Oba. — I  understand  the  perianth  to  be  undivided  at  the 
base,  the  only  feature  mentioned,  except  its  capsule  and 
seeds,  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  Dioscorea. 

1.  Hastata.  Willd.  Plum.  Am.  84.  t.  98.-2,  Cordata. 

Willd.  Plum.  ic.  155.  L  1.— 3.  Quinquef61ia.Willd. 
Plum.  ic.  155.  f.  2. 

A  leaf  from  the  Chelsea  garden,  said  by  its  able  conductor 
to  be  certainly  that  of  a  Rajania  (perhaps  hastata),  has  three 
strong  veins  tending  to  the  point,  two  weaker  near  the  mar^ 
gin,  the  cross  veins  oblique  and  confluent,  but  none  decidedly 
retroflex.  Quinquefoiia  has  three  principal  veins,  and  the 
lesser  intermediate  veins  are  represented  oblique  and  feather- 
like, but  not  confluent.  It  must  be  observed  that  even  the 
species  of  Dioscoreaeform  plants,  which  agree  in  not  having 
the  veins  parallel,  disagree  amongst  themselves  as  to  their 
actual  direction.  When  I  alluded  (above,  p.  51)  to  the  possi- 
bility of  dctacliing  SmilacCce  by  an  axillary  inflorescence,  I 
should  have  modified  the  term  m  as  to  include  the  inflores- 
cence of  Ruscus,  which  is  borne  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf 
instead  of  the  axill.  That  circnmstance  does  not  however 
interfere  with  the  separation,  beiug  a  still  further  removal 
from  the  other  division.  Imt  it  renders  it  more  difficult  to 
characterize  the  sepamtiou  by  a  single  word. 

2.  IziiBFORMBs. — ^Root  bulbous ;  pericarp  not  pulpace- 

ous,  (seeds  with  a  homy  albumen  and  haxd 
shell?) 

23.  Brat6a. — Stalk  spiked«  biacteate;  germen  obloag, 
faintly  triangular ;  perianth  persistent ;  cylindrical, 
with  the  mouth  of  the  tube  widened,  the  segments  of 
the  limb  very  short,  alternate  segments  smaller ;  fila- 
ments inserted  at  the  base  of  the  tube,  filiform ;  an- 
thers versatile ;  style  thickened;  stigma  .triangular ; 
capsule  oblong,  3-celled,  3-valved ;  seeds  numerous, 
kidney-shaped,  in  two  rows. 

1.  Geminiflora.— PL  12.  f.  8,9.  Spec.  Herb.  Lindl.  De 
la  Llave  et  Lexarsa,  Nov.  veg.  desc.  f.  1.  1824. 
Coetocapnia  geminiflora  (et  Zetocapnia)  Link  et 
Otto.  PL  rar.  h.  r.  Beri.  p.  35.  ic.  18.  1828. 
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Peduncles  axillary  in  pairs ;  perianth  about  an  inch 
long,  red  ;  style  just  longer,  stamens  just  shorter  than 
the  perianth ;  root  said  to  be  solid,  that  is,  not  a  tuni- 
cated  bulb»  but  a  pear-shaped  tuber,  with  inferior 
fasciculate  small  tubers ;  leaves  keeled,  spotted  at  the 
base.   Native  of  Mexico. 

24.  IxioLfRTON. — Stalk  bracteate  with  peduncles  axillary  or 
teriiiinal,  1-2  tiowered  ;  germen  obloiif^;,  erect;  peri- 
anth deeply  cleft,  (I  believe  not  divided)  regular, 
half-patent ;  alternate  segments  equal  ;  filaments 
straight,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  segments,  alter- 
nately equal ;  anthers  versatile;  style  straight;  capsule 
oblong,  striped,  3-celled,  3-valved;  seeds  numerous, 
oval*oblong. 

1.  Montanum. —  PI.  20.  fig.  3.  Spec,  ex  Aleppo.  Herb. 

Lamb. — Am.  iiiontana.  lied.  lil.  241.  Labiil.  Syr. 

dec.  2.  p.  5.  t.  1. 
2«  Tataricum.^ — PI.  19.  Spec,  ex  Altai.  Herb.  Lamb. — 

Am.  i'aiarica.  Pall.  it.  3.  ap.  85.  t.  D.  f.  1. 
Var.  Scythica. — PI.  20.  f.  1.  Specim.  Cyananthes.  Pallas. 

MS.  Herb.  Lindl.  ex  Scythi&. 

Montanum  and  Tataricum,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  dry  specimen?,  approach  very  closely  to  each  other  in 
the  flower,  which  is  probably  blue  m  the  whole  genus ;  but 
Montanum,  t)ic  Syi  iau  plant,  is  distinguished  by  the  remark- 
able feature  of  having  a  partly  spiked  inHoreseence,  contrary 
to  the  usual  habit  of  the  order,  wliile  the  flowers  of  all  tin; 
specimens  1  liave  seen  of  Tataricum  are  terminal.  Redouic's 
figure  represents  Montanum  with  flowers  from  the  axills  of 
the  bractes,  though  not  so  decidedly  as  the  specimen  I  have 
sketched. 

Tecophil£:a? — ^Root  small,  bulbous,  pear-shaped,  wiA 
thready  membranaoeous  int^^ments;  leaves  1  or 
few ;  stem  1-few-flowered  (perhaps  never  more  than 
2)  germen  oblong;  perianUi  deeply  cleft  (regular? 
half'patent  ?)  filaments,  according  to  Bertero,  three 
fertile,  three  abortive  barren.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  see  the  filaments,  and  cannot  leam  whether  the 
sepaline  or  petaline  are  abortive,  nor  whether  they 
are  ever  perfect.  I  believe  it  rather  to  be  a  true 
triandrous  plant  with  three  processes  between  the 
stamens,  and  referable  to  Iridese. 
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1.  Viohcflora.— PI.  f.  16,  17.  Spec,  cx  Chili.  Ciini- 
min^  et  Bridges.  Herb.  Hooker. — Beriero  Ictt. 
Bullet,  de  sci.  nat. 

3.  Agaviformes. — Semihulbous  or  stemmed;  seeds  flat, 
with  a  h\m:k  or  brown  shell. 

25.  Foi  nrRoYA. — Bulb  im})erfect,  or  Imirr-livpd  stem  ;  ger- 
inen  obloTlL,^  attonuatcd  below,  droopiiiij: ;  porianth  in 
six  segnii  nt-,  nfridar,  nearly  patent,  alternate  seg- 
ments equal ;  filanient.s  (short)  subulate,  obovatoly 
thickened  at  the  base,  conniving  ;  anthers  vers^atile; 
style  straight,  hollow,  triangular,  enlarged  below ; 
stigma  triangular,  fringed  ;  capsule  oblong,  oval, 
3-valved,  3-celled  ;  seed^  black,  numerous.  [/  have 
liad  no  opportunity  of  ascerfaining  with  my  (/wn  eyes 
whetlter  the  penantk  is  absolutely  dwided,  but  rely  on 
the  report  of  ZurranmJ]  See  PI.  34.  fig.  20-25.  Cer- 
tainly distinct  ironi  Agave. 

1,  Longabva. — ( Beyond  all comparism  themost  imigmficenl 

plant  in  the  order.)  Zucc.  Nov.  Act.  Phys.  Med.  Ac. 
Caes.  Leop.  Car.  v.  16.  p.  2.  GGG.  ic.  48.  Stem 
forty  feet  high,  leaves  in  the  form  of  Dracaena  or 
Charlwoodia,  less  rigid  and  erect  than  Yucca ;  inflo- 
rescence terminal,  30  feet  high,  pyramidal,  lower 
branches  thereof  12  to  15  feet  long;  flu\M  is  white, 
innumerable,  much  like  those  of  giganlea.  Sup- 
posed to  be  100  years,  in  all  probability  at  least 
50,  coming  to  maturity.  Native  of  the  summit  of 
Muiiiit  Tangii  in  Mexican  Oaxaca,  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  on  slopes  amongst  oaks  and  arbutus, 
where  the  water  is  frozen  for  a  long  continuance  in 
winter.  Flowers  in  May  and  ripens  fruit  the  fol- 
lowing winter.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
marvellous  plant  would  floarish  in  this  country. 
Karwinski  has  intxoduced  it  into  Europe,  and  it 
may  be  seen  alive  at  Mr.  Loddiges  at  Hackney. 

2.  Qigantea.— Bot.  Mag.  48.  2250. — Dec.  PL  grass. 

126.  Agave  foetida.  Willd.-^.  TubeinSsa.  Comm. 
Hort.  2.  f.  19.— 4.  Cub^nsis.  Jacq.  Am.  pic.  t. 
260.  f.  25.-6.  RSgida.  Haworth.  Syn.— 6.  Austra- 
iis.  ib. — 7*  Madagascari^nflis.  Homeman. — 8.  C&n- 
tala.  Haworth  Suppl.  China. 
Mr.  DecandoUe  rejected  the  genus  Fourcroya  because  he 
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had  seen  the  filaments  shorter  and  longer  in  different  flowers 
of  Agaye  Tivipara;  which  is  a  most  inconclusive  reason. 
Length  of  stamens  ib  a  very  variable  feature,  insufficient,  I 
should  think,  in  most  eases  to  support  a  generic  character, 
but  that  of  FouTCTOja  does  not  depend  on  it.  I  have  inserted 
filaments  short  in  a  parenthesis,  as  a  feature  probably  per- 
vading the  whole  genus,  though  not  necessarily.  A  pumt 
would  be  equally  a  Fourcroya,  however  long  its  filaments 
might  be,  with  the  formation  described. 

d6.  AoivB. — Bulb  imperfect)  or  long-lived  stem ;  perianth 
tubed,  limb  not  patent ;  filaments  adnate  to  tlie  tube, 
filiform  (long) ;  anthers  long,  versatile ;  style  trian- 
gularly filiform;  capsule  attenuated  at  both  ends, 
3-valved,  3-celled ;  seeds  black,  numerous* 

%,  1.  Grermen  cylindrically  oblong,  pedunculated,  hori- 
zontal ;  limb  funnel-shaped ;  filaments  inserted 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tube;  stigma  capitate, 
scarcely  lobed.  Genus  Chlor6psis?  Mihi.  Spec. 
Li^da.    PL  33.  f.  16-19. 

4.  2.  Germen  oval,  sessile,  neariy  horizontal ;  limb  revo- 
lute;  filaments  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  seg- 
ments; stigma  inconspicuous.  Genus  Littsa? 
ffaworth.  Spec.  Geminifiora. 

3.  Germen  oblong-oval ;  perianth  erect  or  assurgent, 
limb  pressed  against  the  filaments;  stigma 
3-lobea,  lobes  emarginate.  Genus  Aguve.  Spec. 
Virgtnica. 

This  genus  requires  to  be  carefully  re-examined.    I  ciui- 
not  allot  the  species  to  the  three  sections,  but  have  stated  the 
species  which  are  their  types,  having  had  no  opportunity  of 
inflpectmg  them. 

The  flowers  of  five  species  named  by  Zuccarini  are  not 
described.    They  are  at  present  only  kuown  by  the  leaf. 

Stettiless;  leaves  (jlnncous, — 1.  Americana.  Andr.  Ri?p. 
438. — 2.  Milleriana.  llaworth  Syn. — 3.  Mexicana.  Haw. 
Sup. — 4.  Flaccida.  Haw.  Syn. — 5.  Brachi'stachys.  Red.  lil. 
485. — G.  Spicata.  Cavan.  Bibl.  ref?.  Matr.  ic.  ined. — 7. 
YuccaiftSlia.  Red.  HI.  328.  329.-8.  Viror^nica.  Bot.  Mag.  29. 
llo7. — 9.  Potatoria.  potatorum.  Zuccarini.  674.  Scape  5-6 
feet,  growing  the  third  or  fourth  year. — 10.  Heteracmtha. 
ib.  675.— 11.  Macracantha.  ib.  676. — 12.  Pugiouifurmis. 
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ib.  676.— 13.  Karwinskiana.  ib.  677.  OinUe9tsmt.--\4. 
Liirida.  Bot.  Mag.  37.  1522. — 15.  Angustifolia.  Haw.  Syn. 
Leaves  green. — 16.  Keiitto.  Haw.  Syn. — 17.  Vivipara.  Comm. 

STsel.  t.  15. — 18.  Polyac^tha.  Haw.  Syn. — 19.  Gemini- 
6nu  Bot.  Reg.  14.  1145.— 20.  Striata.  Zucc.  678.  nearly 
allied  to  Geminiflora. 

27.  DoayANTHBa. — Bulb  imperfect,  long-lived ;  stalk  capitu- 
late, bracteate;  perianth  deciduous,  tubed,  (on  the 
feith  of  Schultes  and  the  fig.  in  the  Bot.  Mag.,  Brown 
and  Sims  being  both  silent  as  to  the  tube)  funnel- 
shaped  ;  segments  nearly  equal,  reflex ;  filaments 
subulate,  adnate  to  the  base  of  the  segments  and  tube ; 
anthers  long,  erect,  affixed  at  the  base,  which  is 
shaped  like  an  extinguisher;  stvle  3-iurrowed; 
stigma  triangular;  capsule  turbinately  ovate,  3-celled, 
3-valved;  seeds  with  a  brown  wrinkled  foliaceous 
shelL 

1.  Exc^fea.  Bot.  Mag.  41.  1685. 

The  bulbs  of  this  plant,  though  imperfect,  may  be  brought 
dry  tiuui  Australia  to  Europe  without  injury.  Thev  seem  im- 
patient of  much  water.  Flower  tubed.  Coi  rau  Liuu.  Trans. 

Third  DmatON.^SCAPACEOUS. 

Sceqte  eueeideai^  tpathaeeom^  not  earikulate  below  the  ^pathe. 

Suborder  4.  Amartllidu.  Schistandrous,  not  operculate. 
Petaline  filaments,  unless  equal,  excelling. 

f  Cavjp. — Scape  hollow ;  seeds  compresised  with  a  black 

shell,  capmlc  ''i- celled,  ^-valved. 
^.  1.  CYiiTAMiiij ORMES. — Tubc  wido-mouLhijd  ;  germen 
oval,  pedunculated.    South  African  plants. 

528.  Cyrtanthus. —  Germen  nendnloas  or  declined  ;  tube 
curved,  narrow  funnel-s]i:i})(  1,  often  a  little  ventri- 
cose  ;  segments  short ;  tiianicnts  straight,  decurrcnt, 
inscji;ed  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube,  the  sepa- 
line  scarcely  lower  than  the  petaline;  anthers  attached 
at  the  upper  third  part,  suberect ;  style  curved  down- 
wards. 

A.  With  permt&fU  kaees* 

1.  ObUquus.— Bot.  Mag.  26.  1133.  Flowers  ten  or 
more,  pendulous,  large,  orange,  yellow,  and  green ; 
leaves  an  inch  wide,  subglaucous. 
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2.  Carneus. — Dot.  Reg.  17.  1462.    Flowers  eight  or 

more,  pendulous,  subventricosc,  3  inches  long,  nar- 
Tover  than  those  of  obliquus,  pink,  paler  at  the 
base ;  leaves  blunter  than  those  of  obliquus  ;  fila- 
ments inserted  higher. 

B.  With  deciduous  leaves.    To  be  kept  dry  in  winter. 

3.  Pallidum.     h  .t.  Mag.  51.  2471.    Flowers  about  five, 

peiululuiis,  Mil)V(.iitric()>e,  (lull  pink,  paler  upwards; 
leaves  dark  green,  about  \  wide,  acute,  attenuated 
at  both  ends. — Never  having  pof^sessed  this  plant 
I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  deciduous. 

4.  Collinus. — Bot.  Reg.  'i.  16'2.    Flowers  about  nine, 

pendulous,  subvenuicuse,  pojjpy-searlet  j  leaves  7 
or  «S  inches  long,  glaucous,  above  \  wide,  subacute, 

attenuated  below,  purplish  at  tlie  base. 

5.  Spiralis. — Bot.  Ueg.  '2  1G7.    Flowers  about  seven, 

pendulous,  subventricose,  orange-n-d,  y^H^"^^'  below; 
style  sliorter  than  the  tube;  leaves  spiral,  glaucous, 
about  ^  wide. 

6.  Ventricosus,   Willdenow.   Angustifolius,  Jacq.  H. 

Sch.  1.  p.  40.  t.  76.  Flowers  declined,  orange-red, 
subventricose,  wider  than  in  spiralis;  style  much 
longer  than  the  tube ;  leaves  not  spiral,  green. 

7.  Striatus.— Bot.  Mag.  52.  2534.     Flowers  3  or  4, 

pendnloii^i,  inches  lonir-  narrow  funnel-shaped, 
red  striped  wuh  yellow  ;  filaments  shorter  than  the 
style,  longer  than  the  pcrinnth  ;  leaves  a  foot  long, 
half  an  inch  wide,  subacute,  speckled  with  red  be- 
low. 

8.  Angustifolius. — Bot.  Mag.  8.  271.    Flowers  4  or  5, 

pendulous  on  one  side,  narrow  funnel-shaped, 
orange-red;  style  just  longer  than  the  limb  and 
filaments ;  leaves  above  \  wide,  subobtuse,  red 
below. 

9.  Od6rus. — Bot.  Reg.  6.  503.    Flowers  about  4,  crim- 

son, fragrant,  declined,  narrow  fannel-shaped ;  fila* 
ments  short;  st^le  half  an  inch  longer;  leaves 
linear,  1-1 2th  wide. 

10.  Lutescens. — Albo-luteus.  Burchell.  Herb.  7144. 
Monella  ochroleucra.  Herb.  App.  lapsu.  Closely 
allied  to  odorus,  but  in  all  the  specimens  perianth 
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yellowish  white.  Anthera  almost  sessile,  three  just 
within  the  tube,  three  3-8ths  of  an  inch  below  it. 
Native  specimens  2-3-flowered.  Found  at  the 
mountain  station  between  Zwellendam  and  George 
by  Dr.  Burchell.  I  regret  that  by  an  accidental 
omission  I  have  not  mentioned  Dr.  Burcheirs  name 
amongst  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  am  indebted. 
To  him  I  owe  much  for  the  inspection  of  his  herba- 
rium and  drawings,  as  well  as  the  kind  commu- 
nication of  aome  of  the  bulbs  he  imported. 

Cyrtanthus  obliquus  appeared  to  differ  so  much  from  the 
rest  in  the  structure  of  the  flower,  that  I  was  formerly  in- 
duced to  think  it  generically  distinct,  and  adopted  Mr.  Salis- 
bury's MS.  name  Monella  for  the  other  s])ccies  then  known. 
Soon  after,  I  saw  reason  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  sepa- 
ration, and  to  believe  that  this  genus  admits  greater  varia- 
tion of  structure  than  most  others  in  the  same  order ;  and 
that,  as  the  filaments  are  decurrent,  it  is  not  essential  whe- 
ther the  union  with  the  tube  is  continued  a  little  further  or 
not  in  difterent  species.  In  A  allota  purpurea,  of  which  the 
filaments  are  only  adnata,  there  is  a  diH'erence  sometimes  as 
to  the  point  of  adherence  in  difierent  flowers  of  the  same 
umbel.  The  subsequent  appearance  of  C.  Cameus  with 
persistent  leaves  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of  obli- 
quus, and  flowers  more  like  pallidus,  confirmed  me  in  ccmsi* 
dering  the  plants  with  deciduous  leaves  to  have  been  impro- 
perly detached.  The  diversities  consist  in  the  tube  being  a 
little  veiitricose  in  some  species,  the  angular  ribs  and  clian- 
nels  whie)i  mark  that  of  obliquus,  the  more  or  prolonged 
adhesion  of  the  filaineTits  to  its  sides,  and  the  curved  or  more 
erect  liabit  of  the  ])cdinicle. 

The}^  are  ah()<;cth('r  phmts  of  difficult  eulturc,  the  bulbs 
being  more  disposed  to  dwindle  and  rot,  than  to  iTu  rcase  in 
bulk.  Mr.  Griffin  was,  I  think,  more  successful  than  mo^t 
others  in  tlie  eultivation  of  C.  oljliquus,  oi  which  he  had 
many  j>trong  bulbs  on  a  shelf  very  near  the  glass  in  his  stove, 
where  the  heat  was  never  great.  A  eommon  <2;reenhouse  is 
usually  too  damp  for  it  in  winter,  and  the  air  of  a  hot  stove 
too  confined.  A  light  soil  which  is  not  retentive  of  water 
will  be  found  to  suit  the  whole  genus ;  and  I  think  that  the 
use  of  peat  will  always  be  daufrcrous  to  them.  Those  with 
persistent  leaves  should  be  cautiou>ly  watered  in  winter,  the 
deciduouss  species  not  at  all.    C.  Cameus  is  one  of  the  most 
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diifieult  to  manage  ;  twice  1  lost  it,  notwithstanding  the 
greatest  care,  and  have  at  last  succeeded  in  establishing  one 
with  better  hopes  by  giving  it  water  very  seldom  the  first 
ear,  and  rather  more  after  it  had  formed  a  strong  leaf, 
eepmg  it  as  much  as  possible  in  a  draft  of  air  in  the  green- 
house. It  ia  planted  in  a  mixture  of  white  sand  with  a  little 
light  loam,  with  an  open  under  drain. 

With  respect  to  the  other  species  there  is  some  peculiarity 
in  the  soil  congenial  to  them  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
analyze.  When  I  lived  at  Mitcham  in  Surrey,  C.  angnsti- 
folius  was  a  weed  with  me,  ripening  seed  freely,  and  tlie 
seedlings  quickly  came  to  a  flowering  age  and  were  vigor- 
ous, being  potted  in  f]ie  soil  of  Mitcham  common,  wliicli 
was  a  light  brown  earth  with  a  little  admixture  of  dead  furze 
leaves  on  a  gravelly  substratum.  Since  1  have  lived  in 
Yorkshire  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  soil  that  suited  it,  and 
although  many  changes  were  tried,  the  plants  dwindled  and 
all  perished  :  nor  have  1  found  any  species  of  Cyrtaathus 
succeed  well  in  the  soils  to  wliich  I  have  access  here.  Mr. 
Rollisson  had  equal  success  with  C.  angustifolius  at  his 
nursery  at  Tooting  near  Mitcham.  C.  hitescens  has,  1  be- 
lieve, never  been  in  Europe,  but  Dr.  Burchell  has  many 
specimens  of  it.  It  has  very  narrow  leaves,  and  comes  very 
near  to  C.  odorus  except  in  its  colour,  which  is  invariably  a 
yellowish  wliite.  Ventricosus,  figured  by  Jac(juiu  under  the 
name  angustifolius,  is  only  known  to  us  by  his  plate  uud 
description.  It  was  probably  one  of  Masson's  plants  from 
theEaist  coast,  and  is  allied  to  Collinus.  Mr.  Ker  conceived 
iluit  Jacqnin  had  by  mistake  represented  a  scape  of  spiralis 
with  the  foliage  of  angostifolios ;  but  it  is  evident  that  his 
plant  has  not  the  inflorescence  of  spiralis. 

The  recollection  that  Hippeastrum  equestre,  single  and 
double,  which  will  not  exist  in  the  light  soils  to  which  I  have 
tccees  in  Yorkshire,  throve  exceedingly  with  me  at  Mitcham 
in  Sorrey^  in  the  same  soil  that  peculiarly  suited  Cyrtanthus 
angustifolius,  and  that  all  the  Cyrtanthiform  bulbs  are 
disposed  to  rot  in  light  earth  at  Spofforth,  persuades  me  that 
wherever  their  cultivation  is  found  difficult,  a  soil  that  is 
more  disposed  to  set  firm,  and  not  fall  to  pieces  when  turned 
out  of  the  pot,  should  be  substituted,  with  good  drainage 
and  cautious  watering.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  light  soil 
which  has  a  little  tenacity.  There  is  a  yellow  earth  of  that 
nature  in  which  I  have  observed  Erica  cinerea  thrive  with 
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much  p^reater  vigour  than  in  any  black  soil,  in  the  neiglibour- 
hood  of  the  New  Forest,  which  would  perhaps  suit  the 
Cyrtanthi.  lii  a  soil  of  that  nature  all  Mr.  Woodford's 
Ericas  were  cuhivated  at  Rickmansworth.  The  earth  of 
Mitchaiii  common  was  so  conercTiijil  to  the  Ixias  that  in  it 
1  have  Lad  7'2  Howers  from  one  bulb  of  Ixia  lougiiioia,  and 
neiirly  as  maiiv  from  one  of  Sparaxis  grandiflora,  whereas 
the  conilticnt  boil&  of  tliis  neighbourhood,  though  favourable 
to  the  hardier  Gladioli,  destroy  the  Ixiad  and  Babiauas  and 
are  not  favourable  to  Sparaxis. 

29.  Gastronema. — Germen  declined ;  tube  below  slender, 
curved  above,  wide-campanulate ;  limb  short,  reflex; 
filaments  decurrent,  conuiving;  three  upper  longer, 
incurved ;  the  petaline  inserted  at  the  top,  the 
sepalinenear  the  middle,  of  the  tube ;  anthers  short ; 
style  declined,  pressed  against  the  lowest  petal. 

1.  Clavatum  —  Bot.  Mag.  49.  2291.  Cyrtanthus  uni- 
florus.  Bot.  Reg.  2.  1G8.  Amaryllis  clavata. 
L'Hcritier.  Sert.  Angl.  Amaryllis  pumilio.  Hort. 
Kew.  Am.  tubiflora.  Specim.  Herb.  Soc.  Linn, 
et  Herb.  Banks.  <'t  MS.  Bibl.  Mus.  Brit, — Flowers 
1  or  2.  white  srripid  with  red;  leaves  slender, 
attenuaied  below,  dark  green. 

Tbis  very  pretty  little  bulb,  which  is  nearly  akin  to  Gvr- 
tanthus,  but  presents  strong  points  of  diftereuce,  appears  to 
have  been  first  described  by  L'Heritier  under  the  name  A. 
clavata.  The  name  clavatum  has  therefore  priority  ovet 
pumilio  and  uniflorum,  which  last  is  incorrect  as  it  often 
bears  a  two-flowered  scape,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four 
specimens  in  Dr.  BurcbeU's  herbarium,  and  he  assures  me 
that  he  found  it  with  one  or  two  llowers  promiscuously  in 
Africa.  Mr.  Ker  having  conceived  that  Amarvllis  pumilio 
Hort.  Kew.  was  a  different  plant  and  of  a  ditiereut  genus, 
and  that  there  existed  a  specimen  of  it  in  the  Baiiksian 
herbarium,  I  have  caiefully  inspected  the  Banks,  herb,  and 
MSS.  with  the  kind  assistance  (ii  Mr.  Bennet,  and  the  result 
is  decisive  that  A.  pumilio  Hort.  Kew.  is  G.  cliu  alum,  and 
the  specimen  marked  A.  pumilio  in  the  herbarium  Oporan- 
thus  luteus.  In  the  herbarium  of  the  Linnaean  Society  tliere 
38  a  specimen  of  G.  clavatum  marked  Amaryllis  tubiflora, 
with  a  reference  to  a  MS.  in  the  Banks,  libr.  In  the  Banks, 
herb,  is  a  like  specimen  marked  A.  tubiflm  by  Dr.  Solander, 
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which  is  erased  by  a  line  of  the  pen,  and  Amaryllis  clavata 
added  by  Dryander.  It  is  memorandumed  as  growing  in 
the  fields  beyond  Camtaurs  rkder.  In  the  MS.  catalogue 
pamilio  is  also  erased  and  clavata  substituted  by  Dryander. 
A.  pumilio  was  the  name  given  to  this  plant  m  the  Hort 
Kew.  when  it  had  been  ascertained  that  it  was  not  the  tubi- 
flora  of  L'Herilier ;  and  when  Dryander  afterwards  per- 
ceived its  identity  with  A.  clavata  of  L'Heritier,  the  ngfat 
name  was  substituted.  Whether  the  description  in  the  Hort. 
Kew.  be  correct  or  not,  tliese  entries  are  decisive  as  to  their 
identity,  and  Southern  Africa  has  not  produced  any  other 
one-flowered  plant  of  this  suborder,  except  eetliyllis.  In 
plate  21.  fig.  2.  I  have  given  an  exact  outline  of  the  specimen 
m  the  Banks,  herb,  marked  Amaryllis  pumilio  Hort.  Kew. 
It  is  a  garden  specimen  from  Kew,  which  seems  to  have  been 
shrivelled  before  it  was  laid  in,  and  is  much  damaged  ;  with 
it  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  leaf  reversed,  with  top  and  hoffom 
written  by  Dryander.  Tlir^re  is  no  entry  coucerniug  tliis 
specimen  in  any  of  the  MS.  books.  Fig.  3.  I  have  placed 
beside  it  an  exact  outline  of  a  flower  of  Oporautiius  luteus 
•  better  preserved,  and  it  will  be  apparent  to  the  most  unprac- 
tised eye  that  they  are  specimens  of  the  same  species. 
Whether  the  erroneous  description  of  A.  pumilio  in  the 
Hort.  Kew.  be  from  tlu  jx  n  of  the  yoimR^er  Linnepus,  as  cited 
by  Mr.  Ker,  or  (as  1  have  been  told)  from  tliai  ui  Dr. 
oolander,  it  is  needless  to  inquire;  it  will  be  evident  to  any 
person  who  will  examine  and  compare  it  with  G.  clavatum 
and  the  specimen  marked  A.  pumilio  in  the  Banks.  Herb, 
of  which  I  have  given  an  outliue,  that  die  description  is  an 
amalgamation  of  the  two,  probably  in  consequence  of  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  description  first  made  from  G. 
clavatum  with  the  garden  specimen  of  Oporanthus,  erro- 
neously laid  in  undername  or  A.  pumilio,  and  so  confounded 
with  it.  At  ail  events  Amaryllis  pumilio  must  be  expunged 
as  a  non-entity. 

G.  clavatum  requires  to  be  kept  dry  in  the  winter.  Dr. 
Burcheirs  bulbs  flowered  well  in  his  garden  border,  having  i 
been  set  there  in  the  spring,  but  they  all  perished  afterwards. 

30.  Vallota. — Germen  erect;  tube  straight,  wide;  limb 
innnel-shaped  ;  filaments  conniving,  adhering  by  one 
side  only  to  the  tube  (the  petaline  to  the  summit  of 
the  tube  or  even  to  the  petals,  the  sepaline  lower ;) 
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anthers  affixed  at  one-third  irom  the  bottom,  or  rather 
nearer  to  the  middle,  subereot;  style  declined. 

1.  Purpurea. — Amaryllis   purpurea.  Bot  Mag.  35. 

1430.   Am.  elata.   Jacq.  H.  Sch.  1.  32.  t.  62. 

Am.  Spedoea.    L'Herit.  S.  Aug.  12. 
Var.  2.  Minor. — Am.  purpurea.   Bot.  Reg.  7.  552. 

Flowers  smaller  and  paler. 

This  beautiful  plant  is  so  closely  allied  to  Cyrtantlius, 
that  I  have  even  entertained  doubts  of  its  bciug  disliiict,  and 
should  wish  to  see  it  ascertained  by  further  experiments 
whether  it  is  incapable  of  ming^ling  with  that  genus.  Those 
who  confound  it  with  Hippea&truui  are  quite  in  error.  So 
ill  are  the  affinities  of  plants  in  this  order  understood,  that  I 
observe  some  Botanists  persist  in  uniting  it  with  Amaryllis, 
from  which  it  is  widely  removed.  Dr.  Burchell  told  me  that 
it  was  the  only  bulb  of  the  order  that  he  had  found  growing 
in  hosg^  peat  in  Africa.  It  delights  so  much  in  wet,  that  it 
will  thnve  even  in  water.  Its  decayed  coats  are,  however, 
BO  very  retentive  of  moisture,  and  impenetrable  to  the  air, 
that  the  plant  does  not  flourish  in  the  stove  or  greenhouse, 
unless  they  are  pulled  off  if  the  bulb  be  above  ground :  and, 
although  it  is  veiy  thirsty,  the  bulbs  are  often  lost  by 
rottenness,  and  are  very  apt  to  decay  on  the  voyage  from  the 
Cape.  I  think  in  a  pot  it  succeecls  better  in  loam  or  loam 
and  peat  mixed  than  when  planted  entirely  in  peat.  It 
must  be  kept  always  growing,  and  shows  no  disliKe  to  the 
stove  in  winter.   All  CyrtanUiiform  pollen  is  small. 

§.  2.  HipPEASTRiFORMEs.^ — Genncn  triangular,wider  al)ove, 

constricted  in  the  uiiridle.  Tube  narrow-moutlied. 
Capsule  3-celled,  ii-furrowed,  3-vaivecl.  Ocadtnial 
plants, 

31.  Spueki.lia. — Jacobean  lily.  Perianth  declined,  tube 
fcscareely  any,  upper  segments  reflex',  lowtr  sloped 
downwards,  convolute  at  the  base  ;  hlanients  inserted 
equally  with  a  connecting  membrane  at  the  base  of 
the  perianth,  fasciculate,  declined  and  recurved  as 
the  style;  the  upper  sepaline  and  lower  petaliiie 
shorter  than  the  others.  Anthers  penduluu:i,  affixed 
one-third  from  the  top. 

1.  Formosissima. — Amaryllis  formosissima.    Bot.  Mag. 
2.  47. 
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1  caimot  find  that  we  had  any  knowledge  of  the  precise 
natural  habitation  of  this  splendid  flower  ;  but  Mr.  Batenian 
hasjust  communicated  to  me  bulbs  collected  by  Mr.  Skiuner 
in  Guatimalk,  which  prove  to  be  this  plaat. 

The  bulbs  are  perfectly  hardy  and  appear  to  like  a  low 
temperature,  but  they  wul  not  flower  wuliiigly  unless  they 
have  a  season  of  drought.  They  succeed  well  against  the 
wall  of.  a  stove  in  the  open  ground,  flowering  in  the  spring 
and  sometimes  again  in  the  autumn,  if.  the  summer  has  been 
very  dry.  They  rarely  blossom  if  watered  through  the 
winter  in  a  greenhouse,  but  if  kept  dry  and  warm  for  a  few 
months,  thev  will  flower  as  soon  as  they  are  w<it(  red  in  the 
spring.  I  have  twice  known  this  plant  produce  a  two- 
flowered  scape  accidentally,  but  it  is  usually  one-flowered. 
No  instance  has  come  to  my  knowledge  of  its  bearing  seed  in 
this  coimtrv.  Its  ovules  are  longer  than  those  of  Hippeastruni, 
mid  tfio  particles  of  its  pollen  lont^or,  hluriter,  and  often 
bent.  Si  e  plate  34.  fig.  32.  The  pollen  i-^  vrry  alMiiidant 
and  perfect,  but  its  semination  seems  to  deix  nd  upon  some 
very  nice  adaptation  of  temperature  and  moi>turo.  Num- 
berless unsuccessful  attem])ts  liavt'  been  made  to  cross  it  with 
other  genera,  e^pt  cially  ilippeastrum  and  Zephyranthes.  It 
likes  a  fertile  soil,  and  the  bulbs  may  be  advanta<2^cously 
planted  out  in  spring,  and  taken  up  and  dried  on  the 
approach  of  winter. 

32«  HiPPEisTRDM. — Perianth  declined,  tubed ;  tube  abbre- 
viated underneath ;  faucial  membrane,  when  mani- 
fested, defective  on  the  lower  sid(^  fnot  annular  as  in 
Habrauthus),  tiie  upper  sepal  wider,  the  lower  petal 
narrower;  filaments  declined,  recurved,  inserted  in 
the  tube  with  gradations,  the  upper  se])aline  longer 
and  inserted  higher,  the  lower  j)etaline  shorter  and 
inserted  lower;  style  declined,  recurved ;  stigma 
trifid  or  triangular. 

■ 

CafypirakB, — Tube  gcreened, 

1.  Aulicuni. — Am.  aulica.  Bot.  Reg.  6.  444.  Flowers 
two,  crimson,  with  a  green  fleshy  screen  at  the 
mouth  of  the  iuhc;  sepals  narrower  than  the  petals; 
lowest  petal  out^itretelied,  embracing  the  filaments. 

Var.  2.  Platypetaiura. — Am.  aulica  var.  Bot.  Reg.  12. 
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1038.  Limh  wider,  fleshy  screen  less  conspicuous, 
green  star  larger. 

Var.  3.  Glaucophyllura. — Am.  aulica  var.  Dot.  Mag.  57. 
2983.  Sepals  nearly  as  widi-  as  the  petals,  g^reea 
star  longer,  screen  nearly  obsolete. 

2.  Calvptratnm. — Am.  calyptrata.  Bot.   Reg.  2.  164. 

Flowers  two,  ^rcen,  with  faint  red  tesserated 
marks;  sepals  narrower  tlian  the  petals;  screen 
conspicuous. 

3.  Psittacinum. — ^Am.  psittacina.   Bot.  Reg.  3.  199. 

FloweiB  two,  green,  beautifully  streaked  and 
margined  with  bright  red,  sepals  widest;  screen 
conspicuous ;  upper  petal  depressed. 

Z<eoe»  pel  barbaim. — Tube  mootk  or  bearded. 

4.  Solaiidrilluruiii. — Lindley  Coll.  Bot.  t.  11.  var.  chlo- 

roleucum.  Flower  green  and  yellowish  white, 
eight  inches  long,  tube  smootb;  style  nearly  as  long 
as  the  perianth ;  filaments  a  little  shorter. 

Var.  Striatum.— Bot.  Ma*;.  52.  2r>73.  Flower  from 
nine  to  ten  inches  loTitr,  faintly  striped  without 
with  red  ;  tube  from  3  to  4^  inches  long. 

Var.  Rubritul)a. — lb.  absque  icone.  Flower  greenish 
white,  tube  purplish  red. 

Var.  Conspicuum* — Var.*i9*  vittata,  Bot.  Reg.  11.  B76* 
Flower  ten  inches  and  a  half  long,  faintly  striped 
outside  with  red,  tube  purplish  red. 

5.  Ambiguum. — ^Per.  tubuloso,  ^c  gmentis  intusrubro- 

striatis  fence  leviter  barbatd,  stylo  filamenta  super- 
ante,  periantbium  subsequante. 

\  di\  1.  Lon<!:ifl(')rnm, — Bot.  Mapf.  ined.  CrJ.  ;j  'j4'2.  peri- 
antliio  H  unciuli.    Ex  Lima  Peruvin  allatuiu. 

Var.  2.  Tweedianum. — PI.  21.  f.  3.  periantliio  pnl>-6- 
unciali.  Speeim.  Herb.  Hooker.  Ex  Brazilia 
ineridionali  ?  Tweedie. 

The  first  variety  with  the  flower  eight  inches  long,  white 
with  red  stri])es  within  and  sli2;htly  bearded,  was  sent  from 
Lima  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  (iarden,  where  several  of  the 
bulbs  flowered ;  and  singularly  resembled  a  croes-bred  plant 
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at  Spofforth,  raised  from  a  complicated  intermixture  of 
Regiiiin,  vittatum,  and  solandriHoi  um.  The  second,  only 
known  by  Tweedie's  specimen,  has  a  shorter  flower,  but  iu 
other  respects  very  similar.  Flower  five  inches  and  |  long, 
white,  with  two  deep  purple  stripes,  with  a  white  stripe 
between,  on  each  segment ;  segments  acuminate  ;  tube  only 
one  inch  and  ^  long ;  style  nearly  equal  to  the  perianth,  an 
inch  longer  than  the  stamens  ;  sti<j,nia  trifid. 

6.  Breviflonim.— PI.  21.  f.  4.  Bot.  Mag.  rrn  d. 

3549.  Specirn.  Herb.  Hooker  (ex  Br;u.  ineri- 
dionaii  ?)  Tweedie.  Peduncles  about  2^  inches, 
tube  i  of  an  inch  long,  limb  two  inches,  white, 
striped  outside  with  red,  and  stained  with  yellow ; 
style  J  an  inch  lonG:er  than  the  stamens,  \  shorter 
than  the  limb  ;  stigma  trifid,  reflex  ;  lateral  sepals 
about  "I  wide,  lateral  petals  nearly  LCjiial  to  them. 
Sent  by  Tweedie  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden^ 
where  it  has  flowered. 

7.  Vittatum.— Am.  Vittata.  Rnt.  Mao;.  4.  129.  Flowers 

4  to  9,  white  doubly  striped  with  dull  red. 

Var.  2.  Latifollam. — v»  major.  LindL  CoU.  Bot.  12. 
Larger,  with  broader  and  more  glossy  leavea  ; 
periandi  fiye  and  a  half  inches  long,  broad  dull  red 
stripe  with  green  star;  style  five  inches  long,  fila> 
ments  a  little  shorter. 

Var.  3.  llarrisonianum. — Bot.  Reg.  12.  988.  Tube 
greenish,  limb  obtuse,  doubly  striped  with  red 
within  ;  said  to  grow  near  Lima. 

8.  Reticuhitum. — Am.  reticulata.  Bot.  Mag.  18.  657. 

Flower  purplish  red,  beautifully  reticulated  with  a 
deeper  colour ;  star  wliite.  Style  nearly  as  lon^as 
the  limb;  pollen  very  pale;  stigma  triangular, 
obtuse  ;  leaves  very  deep  green,  attenuated  below  : 
inside  of  the  ripe  capsule  red  ;  seeds  fewer  and  less 
compressed  than  usual  in  the  genus. 

Var,  2.  Striatifoliiim. — Amaryllis.  Bot.  Mi^.  47.  2113. 
Bot.  Reg.  5.  352.  Flower  larger,  paler ;  leaf  with 
a  strong  broad  longitudinal  white  line;  capsule 
and  seeds  as  in  the  prototype.  Some  imported 
individuals  have  the  flower  small  and  darker  as  in 
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the  green-kared  plant.  Am.  principis  de  Salm 
Dyk  Schukes  is  evidently  this  plant. 

9.  Barbatum. — PI.  21.  fig.  1.    Crinum  barbatum.  Linn. 

MS.  cum  8pec.  ex  Surinam  in  Herb.  linn.  Sog. 
flore  albo,  8tell&  viridi,  tube  viridi  barbate.  Ama- 
rvUid.  dnbla.  Linn.  Amcen.  8.  254.  with  reference  to 
the  figure  of  H.  equestre,  misnamed  Belladonna, 
Merian  Surinam,  t.  22.  Tnbe  |  of  an  inch,  slender, 
green,  bearded;  limb  about  2L  white  with  a  green 
star;  upper  petals  1  and d-16uis  wide,  lower  1  and 
1-I6th;  lower  sepals  13-16th8  wide;  leaf  sab*obtase, 
attenuated  at  both  ends,  a  little  undulated,  margin 
whitish  and  recurred;  greatest  width  1  and  3-16uis. 
Flowers  three  or  more.    Grcws  near  SuHnam, 

10.  Equ^stre. — 1.  minus.  Am.  eauestris.  Bot.  Mag.  9. 
305.  Merian  Surinam,  t.  22.  Flower  bright  orauge, 
with  a  green  star;  tube  cemuous,  fimbriated  at 
the  mouth;  upper  segments  very  reflex,  lower 
protruded ;  stigma  with  short  round  lobes.  iSiitniuiiii, 
Trinidad,  Weti  Indies. 

Var.  2. 'iMajufc.^  Amaryllis.  Bot.  Reg.  3.  234.  With 
much  larger  flowers,  and  longer  more  erect  leaves. 
Demerara, 

Var.  3.  Semi-plenum.  —  Pulcherrima  hortulauonim. 
Leaves  like  the  prototype ;  flowers  scmidoublt*,  louod 
by  Fraser  in  Cuba  near  the  Havaunah  :  imported 
also  from  Bahama. 

11.  Stylosum. — Bot.  Mag.  49.  2278.  ic.  nimis  obscur. 
Am.  Maranensis.  Bot.  Reg.  9.  719.  Flowers  of  a 
dull  cujux TV  flesh  colour,  with  a  short  cemumia 
greenish  tube,  fimbriated;  filaim  nts  more  than  half 
an  inch,  style  more  than  an  inch  louger  than  the 
perianth  ;  leaves  much  more  glossy  tlian  those  of 
equestre.    Grows  near  Maranham. 

I  Ticver  saw  a  spcrimen  with  the  filaments  so  much 
prolonged  as  in  the  tig.  in  the  Bot.  Reg.  and  I  doubt  its 
correctness  in  tliat  point.  The  name  Stylosum  ha^^  priority 
over  Maranense,  which  Schultes  has  wrongfully  preterred. 

12.  Miniatum. — Flor.  Peruv.  3.  67.  without  a  figure- 
Flowers  three  or  four,  cemuous ;  tube  three  lines 
long,  with  six  fimbriated  white  scales  at  the  mouth ; 
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sepalsubtuhC,  wiiler  than  the  petals,  upper  one  refit  x , 
lowest  petal  narrow  ;  style  aud  filaments  equal  to  the 
perianth  ;  stigma  triangularly  thrce-lobed.  Peru, 
It  seems  to  form  a  link  between  Ecjuestre  and 
Regium.  A.  Chilensb  (Ruie)  ib  not  dtstmgpiiBliable 
from  this. 

13.  Regium. — Amaryllis  regiiiit?.  Bot.  Mag.  13.  463. 
Flowers  scarlet  with  a  green  star,  cernuous,  much 
moie  funnel-shaped  than  those  of  equestre ;  seg- 
ments more  equal ;  upper  sepal  not  so  reflex ; 
tube  much  thicker  and  shorter;  scape  shorter. 
Named  from  having  flowered  first  in  England  on 
the  queen's  birthday,  in  1728.  Said  to  oe  from 
Mexico;  seemingly  native  of  a  hotter  climate;  per- 
haps from  the  neighbourhood  of  Vera  Cruz.  A 
bulb  of  Skinner's  from  Guatimalk  looks  like  it. 

14.  Glauc4scens. — ^Martius  apud  Schultes.  (^A^ithout  a 
figure.)  Difiersfrom  Bulbuliferum,  var.  frdgidum»  in 
having  glaucous  leaves,  and  the  upper  sepal  non- 
revolute;  from  var.  acuminatum  in  having  the  seg- 
ments less  acuminatum,  and  scarcely  undulated ;  from 
Bulbuliferum  generally,  in  having  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  scaly  or  bearded ;  and  as  it  is  a  native  of  the  banks 
of  Rio  des  Contes  in  the  hot  province  of  Bahia,  I 
doubt  its  bein^  one  of  the  bulbuliferous  family. 
It  is  known  only  by  Dr.  Martina's  description.  It 
is  probably  a  variety  of  the  Maranham  Stylosum* 
It  has  the  tube  short  and  thick. 

15.  Bulbulosum. — This  species  inhabits  the  middle 
latitudes  of  Brazil,  where  it  branches  into  a  vast 
number  of  local  varieties,  some  of  which  have  been 
described  as  separate  species ;  but  they  all  agree  in 
producing  blind  offsets  round  the  bulb  (sonic  of 
which  have  been  known  to  lie  dormant  for  years 
refusing  to  vegetate),  in  having  orange-coloured 
flowers  of  various  tints,  with  the  Tipper  sepal 
more  or  less  recurved,  and  a  cernuous  tube  of  which 
the  mouth  is  either  smooth,  or  only  shewing  a  very 
slight  disposition  to  become  bearded,  and  the  leaves 
arcuate. 

Var.  1.  Subbarbatum.— Bf)t.  Mag.  51.  2475.  Flowers 
highly  coloured,  sepals  much  wider,  lower  petal 
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very  narrow,  tabe  red  with  a  little  vestige  of  beard ; 
leaves  2  to  2^  inches  wide. 

Var.  '2.  UnG:iiiculu.tum. — Martins  ap.  Schultes.  With- 
out a  tigure.  Stated  to  approach  closely  to  sub- 
barbatum,  differing  in  a  less  cernuous  tube  with  a 
thin  membrane  between  the  filaments;  the  upper 
sepal  to  be  less  reflex  than  in  fulgidam.    The  leaves 

§ agree  with  those  of  subbarbatum.  It  grows  in  the 
lens  of  Mount  Corcovado,  and  on  the  hills  near 
t  Sebastian's  in  Brazil. 

Var.  3.  Riitilum. — Am.  nitila.  Bot.  Reg.  1.2/.  Flowers 

brilliant,  tending  to  scarlet,  smaller,  Lube  alioiit 
half  an  inch  long;,  with  a  uiiiiute  knob  at  the 

mouth  ;  leaves  under  aii  inch  wide. 

^/ 

Var.  4.  Fulgidum. — Am.  fulgida.  Bot.  lleg.  3.  2  j(). 
Flowers  larger,  paler,  tube  about  an  inch  ioug, 
throat  quite  smooth. 

Var.  5.  Pallidum. — Like  the  former,  but  the  flower 
smaller  and  much  paler.  Imported  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Tate. 

Var.  6.  Simsidnum. — Am.  miniata.  Bot.  Mag.  45. 1943. 
Flower  red  lead  colour,  tube  short,  smooth  at  the 
mouth ;  leaves  growing  near  the  ground,  arcuate. 
Certainly  not  the  A.  miniata  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon; 
but  80  closely  allied  to  Fulgidum,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  came  from  Brazil  ori- 
ginally, though  said  vaguely  to  have  been  from  the 
West  Indies. 

Var.  7.  Equestriforme. — ^Flower  very  similar  in  strac- 
tore  to  equestre  minus,  but  the  mouth  of  the  tube 
smooth,  the  leaves  and  bulb  like  Fulgidum.  Sent 
growing  in  the  midst  of  some  epiphytes  nn]>erceived 
by  my  collector  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hio. 

Var.  8.  Acumin&tnm. — ^Am.  acuminata.  Bot.  Reg.  7. 
534.  and  14.  1188.  Flowers  pale,  undulate,  acu- 
minate, tube  smooth;  leaves  with  a  glaucous 
bloom. 

Var.  9.  Pnlverul^ntum.— Bot.  Mag.  49.  2273.  Flowers 
darker,  less  acuminate;  leaves  with  a  glaucous 
bloom.  Both  the  varieties  acuminatum  and  pul* 
verulentum  grow  naturally  near  Rio,  where  my 
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collector  found  them  growing  in  black  vegetable 
earth,  witli  a  scape  above  three  feet  high.  I  can- 
not distinguish  the  var.  longipedunculata,  1188, 
irom  acuminata,  534,  Bot.  Reg.  In  the  latter  the 
shortness  of  the  peduncles  is  an  error  of  the  artist. 
I  think  there  must  be  a  mistake  in  the  account  that 
longipedanculata  was  found  in  a  wild  state  near 
San  Pablo  Quatro-Venados  in  the  State  of  Mexican 
Oaxaca.  It  seems  very  improbable  that  •  this 
variable  genus  should  manifest  itself  exactly  in  the 
same  form  in  two  spots  40  degrees  asunder,  in  the 
North  and  South  hemispheres.  It  is,  however, 
possible.  I  believe  the  bulbs  of  pulvenilentum 
mm  Buenos  Ayres  to  be  garden  productions. 

Var.  10.  Ignteens. — Scape  and  leaves  more  robust 
than  mlgidum,  dark  green,  flowers  smaller,  more 
undttlat^  and  crowded,  fiery  orange,  approaching 
more  to  Crocatum  in  form. 

Var.  11.  Crocatum. — Auiaryllis.  Bot.  Reg.  1.  38.  Scape 
and  leaves  robust,  Howers  smaller  and  more  undu- 
lated than  fulgidum,  upper  sepal  less  reflex.  The 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  very  subject  to  the  distemper 
called  the  curl. 

II.  Spathaceum,  hybridum,  Bot,  Mag.  49.  2315.  is 
Hutiio-JoliTisoiii,  a  cross-bred  seedling  of  the  same  race  as 
that  figured  under  the  name  Splendens,  Herb.  A  pp. — Am. 
Braziliensis,  Red.  Lil.  8.  469.  is  the  English  muh  .fohiisdni 
or  Ri'i^no-vittatum.  All  other  named  varieties  belonging  to 
this  genus  arc  cross-bred  intermixtures,  which  are  almost 
interminable ;  for  all  the  species  appear  to  breed  freely 
together;  and  tbeir  produce  is  fertile  and  easily  crossed 
again.  The  system  of  giving  a  Latin  specific  name  to  every 
cross-bred  seedling,  which  prevails  amongst  cultivators,  and 
has  been  unfortunately  sanctioned  to  a  certain  degree  by  M. 
1)l'  Candolle,  and  completely  adopted  by  Sweet  in  his  llort. 
Brit.,  wlu  re  he  has  overwhelmed  the  natural  species  of  this 
genus  by  the  association  uf  one  or  two  hundred  cross-bred 
seedlings,  bearing  names  of  the  like  description  with  those 
of  the  original  species,  is  very  objectionable;  and  it  is  high 
time  that  the  writers  of  all  botanical  works  should  set  their 
feces  decidedly  against  it.  I  will  enumerate  the  principal 
croBfleB  which  have  heen  effected  in  this  gcuus,  retaining 
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Sweet's  appellation,  wliere  he  has  used  the  <Tenitive  of  a 
personal  name,  but  rejecting  the  Latiu  adjectives  which 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  natural  species,  and  I  have 
given  such  names  in  their  place  as  will  exempli ly  the 
nomenclature  I  jnopose  for  such  demi-species.  It  will  he 
recollected  that  1  have  recommended  the  chanfre  of  the  few 
genitives  of  proper  names  which  occur  amonp^st  the  species 
into  an  adjective  termination,  for  the  purpose  of  conhuiiig  the 
genitives  to  the  plants  of  mixed  origin.  I  consider  the  two 
converse  productions  obtained  by  reversing  the  se-xes  of  the 
parents  to  be  included  under  one  name,  covering  all  the 
crosses  raised  from  dillereiit  varieties  of  the  same  two  sj)ecies; 
for  instance  that  the  mixture  between  Vittatum  and  any 
variety  of  Bulhulosum  should  bear  the  same  name,  and  its 
diversities  only  rank  as  subordinate  varieties.  Even  with 
that  limitation  the  artificial  demi-species  will  be  very  nume- 
rous, but  florist's  names,  such  as  Juno,  Ceres,  CTamillus, 
Napoleon,  Alompra,  Sigismunda,  &c.,  must  be  given  to  the 
Bubordinary  varieties,  and  those  deserve  no  place  in  a 
botanical  arrangement,  belonging  properly  to  the  catalogues 
of  cultivators.  I  think  it  will  oe  much  best  to  limit  the 
names  of  cross-bred  demi-species  strictly  to  genitives  of 
proper  names  or  of  the  place  where  they  were  raised.  In 
the  descriptive  double  name»  that  which  is  placed  first 
indicates  the  male,  but  the  converse  h  intended  to  be 
included  under  it.' 

Hybrid  or  msed  Oram. — 1.  Johnsam,  or  Rmo-vit- 
tatmn;  raised  by  Johnson,  who  had  a  small  garden  in 
Lancashire,  in  1810;  by  me  at  Mitcham,  in  1811,  and  at 
Highclere  later.  Am.  Bradliensis^  Red.  Lil.  8.  469.  Am. 
CamarvoDi.  De  Candolle.  improperly,  since  the  name 
Johnsoni  had  been  previously  published  in  the  Hort.  Trans.  - 
and  was  in  general  use.  Johnson's  cross  was  probaUy 
accidental,  for  he  thought  it  a  mule  between  Vittatum  and 
Sprekelia  ibrroosissima,  and  it  passed  for  such  during  several 
years. — 2.  Scyrnovn^  or  Aulico-vittatunt,  named  from  my 
present  gardener.— 3.  AUmatmif  or  Galyptrato-vittatum; 
raned  at  Colviirs  where  I  saw  it  in  flower ;  named  from  the 
Professor  of  Botanj  at  Dublin.~-4.  Andemm,  or  Bulbuloso- 
vittatum ;  named  from  the  conductor  of  the  Chelsea  garden ; 
ver^  variable,  according  to  the  variety  of  bulhulosum  from 
which  it  is  raised. — 5.  Hooketit  or  Goweni-vittatum ;  very 
beantifttl ;  named  from  the  Botanical  Professor  at  Glasgow. 
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— 6.  Orahamh  or  Johnaoni-yittatum  ;    approximating  to 
Tittatum,  but  with  larger  and  more  brilliant  flowera  and 
tenderer  constitution ;  named  from  the  Botanical  Profeaaor 
at  Edinburgh, — 7.  Digweediy  or  Striatifolio-vittatum ;  named 
from  the  foreman  in  the  Highclere  garden. — 8.  Cfriffim^  or 
Paittacino- Johnsoni ;    very  beautiful  and  variable  in  its 
eolour,  but  always  distinguishable  from  Psittacinum  by  the 
upper  segment  not  being  depressed ;  the  only  mule  raised  by 
Mr.  Grimn. — 9.  Sweetii,  or  Reticulato-Johnsoni,  including 
the  crosses  from  Striatifolium ;    raised  first  bv  Sweet  at 
Colvill  s  Nursery.    1  have  a  seedling  from  one  al  the  Striati- 
folio^mules,  which  so  closely  resembles  in  foliage  and  flower 
the  original  reticulatum  that  it  might  be  mistsSien  for  it. — 
10.  Brookesi,  or  Bulbuloso-Johnsoni.     The   cross  by  the 
variety  Crocatum  was  first  raised  at  Brooke8*s  nursery;  that 
b\'  rutilum  at  Hi«::]iclere ;  by  fiilgidum  at  SpoiVorth. — 11. 
Jbenthami,  or  Stvloso-Johnsoni  ;  named  from  Mr.  Beiitham, 
whose  botanical  labours  are  well  known;  niised  at  Sjioft'orth; 
flowers  of  a  gloomy  but  variable  colour.  — 12.  Dauhnui,  or 
GrifHui-Johnsoni ;  a  vury  beautiful  cross  raised  at  Sj)oft'orth  ; 
named  from  the  Botanical  Professorat  Oxford.---13.  Car/iar- 
voniy  or  Solandrifloro-Jolmsoni;  a  uiagiiilici nt  cros.s  raised  at 
Highclere  and  at  Spotlbrth ;    iianu.'d  from  my  lamented 
brother  in  lieu  of  regio-vittatum  to  which  Mr.  De  Candolle 
had  applied  the  name  inadvertently. — 14.  Altaclarce,  or 
Psittacino-Griffini ;  named  from  Highclere,  where  it  was 
raised. — 15.  ffaylocM,  or  Solandrifloro-bulbulosum ;  raised 
at  Spofforth,  and  named  by  Sweet  from  my  deceased  gar- 
dener.— 16.  HerherH,  or  Solandrifloro-stylosum ;  raised  at 
Spofforth,  and  named  by  Sweet.   I  have  one  of  this  cross 
with  a  pale  orange  flower,  the  largest  I  have  seen  in  the  genus, 
though  tliat  of  stylosum  is  small. — 17.  Harrtsonij  or  Reti- 
culato-stylosum ;  raised  by  R.  Harrison,  Esq. — 18.  Parhcri, 
or  Bulbuloso-reticulatum;  named  from  the  foreman  at  Sjiof- 
forth. — 19.  Moodii,  or  Equestri-regium ;  raised  at  ColviUs; 
unknown  to  me ;  named  by  Sweet. — 20,  Henslowi,  or  regio-> 
bulbulosum  ;  raised  at  SpofTorth ;   very  brilliant ;  named 
from  the  Botanical  Professorat  Cambridge. — 21.  Batemanni^ 
or  Equcstri-biilbulosum  ;  raised  at  Colvill's,  named  from  J. 
Bateman,  Escj.  —  22.   Ooweni,    or  ,lleticulato-bulbulf)^^iim  ; 
raised  at  Hip;hclere  fnim  pulverulentum ;   very  beautitul; 
named  from  R.  J.  Gowcii,  Esq. —23.  Munroi,  or  Psittacino- 
equestre  ;  raised  at  Colvill's ;  unknown  to  me ;  named  elter 
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the  gardener  of  the  Horticultural  Society. — ^24.  Baeorn^  or 
PBittactno-regium^  ib.  named  firom  my  deceased  friend  Ant 
Bacon,  Esq.,  a  zealous  cultivator  of  plants  of  this  order .^25. 
CblnUfit,  or  Reticulato-regium ;  raised  at  Colvill's. — 26. 
CarUm^  or  Aulico-Sweetii;  named  from  Carton  the  gardener 
at  Highclere,  when  it  was  raised  there. — 27.  IMxmfiy  or 
Aulico-reticulatam ;  named  from  the  present  gardener  at 
Highclere  where  it  was  raised. — ^28.  lumber H,  or  Cartoni- 
Griahami ;  raised  at  Spofforth ;  named  from  A.  B.  Lambert, 
Esq. — ^29.  JDonniij  or  Hookeri-Haylocki,  a  complicated  cross, 
rais»ed  at  Spofibrth,  in  most  of  which  the  stripe  of  striatifolium 
has  descended  from  the  first  cross;  named  from  the  Botanical 
Professor  of  Kings  College.— 30.  SpoffarthicB,  or  Aniico- 
Camarvoni ;  named  from  SpofForth ;  not  yet  blown* — 3L 
JUmdlcyiy  or  Griffini-Camarvoni;  raised  at  Spoffbrth  ;  named 
from  the  Botanical  Professor  of  the  London  University. 

Many  years  ago,  when,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Hort. 
Soc.  trans.  I  first  distinguished  this  genus  from  the  plants 
with  which  it  had  been  confounded,  I  retained  for  it  the  name 
Amar^'Uis,  and  proposed  that  of  Co^  ur^liia  for  Belladonna  and 
Blanda.  ^  I  was  not  then  aware  that  Linnsus  had  given  the 
name  Amaryllis  to  Belladonna,  with  a  playful  reason  as* 
signed  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  learnt  it,  I  felt,  besides  the  general 
law  of  priority,  that  the  jeu  desprit  of  a  distinguished  man 
ought  not  to  be  superseded,  and  that  no  continental  botanist 
would  submit  to  the  change,  1  therefore  re^ored  the  name 
Amaryllis  to  Belladonna,  and  gave  that  of  Hippeastrum  or 
Equestrian  star  to  this  genus,  following  up  the  idea  of  Lin- 
Tia  iis  when  he  named  one  of  the  origmal  species  equestre. 
Mr.  Sweet  has  improperly  given  the  name  Amaryllis  to  these 
bulbs,  and  made  Belladonna  a  generic  name,  to  which  he 
subjoined  a  new  specific  one.  This  was  doubly  wrong,  for 
with  his  view  he  ought  to  have  adopted  the  proposed  name 
Coburghia,  which  has  been  since  applied  to  another  genus* 
The  first  institution  of  the  genus  Amaryllis  was  by  Linnaeus 
in  Hort.  Cliffort.  p.  135,  published  in  1737.  The  name  was 
given  expressly  to  supersede  Tourncfort's  Lilio-narcissus, 
which  ho  rejected  as  a  compound  word.  It  so  happens  that 
the  few  species  enumerated  there  by  Linnaeus  are  of  different 
,  genera,  as  vSprekelia,  Zephyranthes,  Ncrinc  and  Oporanthus; 
and  it  was  meant  to  comprise  every  thing  called  Lilio-uarcis- 
8UH  by  Tournefort :  but  he  says  that  he  gives  the  title  in  allu- 
sion to  the  name  Belladonna,  by  which  several  species  were 
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known,  because  Amaryllis  was  the  ])ella  donna  ot  Virgil,  and 
her  name  was  become  proverbial  for  loveliness  ;  and  he  adds 
a  further  conceit,  that  some  of  the  bulbs  were  said  to  be 
bitter,  amarellas.  Amaryllis  belladonna  is  not  one  of  the  few 
species  defined  in  that  article,  because,  though  he  knew  of  its 
existence,  he  had  it  not  to  enumerate  from  tlie  Clifford  gar- 
den. Mr.  Sweet  was  perhaps  misled  by  knowing  that  equestre, 
vvhicb  is  one  of  the  plants  described,  was  called  belladonna 
by  Merian ;  but  Merian  only  called  it  another  belladonna, 
with  reference  to  the  plant  ot  the  Italian  gardens,  thinking 
erroneously  that  it  was  of  the  same  genus.  Barrelius  had 
previously,  in  the  year  1714,  described  the  pink  and  white 
belladonna,  as  cultivated  by  that  name  in  the  gardens  of 
Italy,  and  to  the  plant  of  Barrelius  both  Merian  and  Linnaeus 
alluded.  It  was  the  exquisite  blinding  of  pink  and  white  in 
that  flower,  as  in  the  female  complexion,  that  suggested  the 
common  name  in  Italy,  and  to  those  lovely  tints  Linnaeus 
referred,  when  he  assigned  to  it  the  name  of  a  beautiful 
woman.  To  suppose  he  could  have  alluded  to  a  bright 
•orancfe  flower  would  be  perfectly  absurd.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  iiuli^j)iitable  that  Belladonna  is  the  type  of  the  Linn?ean 
genus  AiMLiryllis,  and  it  would  be  an  idle  insult  to  the  nicuiury 
of  Linnaeus  to  remove  it  without  any  cause.  It  is  equally 
clear,  that  tiiis  genus  Hippeastruni  is  quite  distinct  from 
Amaryllis,  and,  as  belonging  to  a  different  section  of  the  . 
order,  it  has  no  proximate  affinity  to  it.  It  is  divided  from 
Amary  llis  Belladonna  by  the  following  features.  1.  Hollow 
scape.  2.  Black  shelly  seeds.  3.  The  seeds  not  bursting 
the  capsule  prematurely.  4.  The  oblique  mouth  of  the  tube 
abbreviated  on  the  under  side  by  the  deeper  incision  of  the 
perianth.  5.  The  fourfold  instead  of  alternate  diversity  of 
the  segments.  6.  The  fourfold  instead  of  alternate  insertiony 
(7.)  the  fourfold  instead  of  alternate  length,  of  the  filaments. 
8.  The  nectareous  beard  or  screen  in  several  species.  9*  The 
germen  sloped  from  the  peduncle.  1 0.  The  tube  sloped  from 
the  germen.  lU  The  constriction  of  the  germen  in  the 
middle.  12.  The  capsule  widest  instead  of  narrowest  at  its 
base.  13.  The  flower  aecompanying  or  following  instead  of 
preceding  the  leayes,  14.  The  growth  of  the  leaves  being 
▼ernal  instead  of  autumnal.  15.  The  plants  Occidental  in* 
stead  of  African. 

An  idea  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Ker,  that  Amai^Uidese  some* 
times  bore  one  sort  of  seed  and  sometimes  another.   In  1821 

I. 
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I  stated  that  after  many  yean  attention  to  their  cnltivaiioa, 
I  had  never  seen  the  slightest  variation,  and  that  it  would  not 
seem  more  improbable  to  me  that  a  fowl  should  sometimes 
lav  a  duck's  egg,  or  gooseberry  bushes  produce  peaches, 
whidi  I  fear  was  too  lightly  exoressed,  and  muy  have  given 
unintentional  offence.  After  fitteen  years  additional  expe- 
rience and  constant  attention  to  this  natural  order,  I  can  re- 
assert that  I  have  seen  no  such  variability,  and  that  the 
notion  that  Grinum  Capense  sometimes  bore  flat  black  shelly 
seeds  was  certainly  founded  on  erroneous  information.  The 
seed  of  Hippeastnim  has  an  outer  black  foliaceous  separable 
integument,  which  after  the  decay  of  the  seed  will  lie  under 
ground  for  years  without  perishing.  It  has  an  inner  brown 
coat  adhering  more  closely  to  the  almond-like  albumen  in 
which  the  embryo  lies  wnth  the  point  directed  to  the  orifice. 
Seeds  of  Crinum  and  Amaryllis,  which  Mr*  Salisbwy 
used  to  call  albuminous,  very  improperly,  since  they  seem 
to  contain  no  real  alljumen,  have  the  outer  coat  soft  and  in- 
separable from  a  fleshy  mass  which  is  the  middle  or  fleshy 
coat  (in  Hippeastnim  quite  dried  up  and  obsolete),  and  tM 
inner  coat  is  not  separable  from  it ;  within  lies  the  embryo, 
usually  (I  believe  always)  without  any  albuminous  bed.  I 
have  opened  hundreds  of  Crinum  and  HymenOoallis  seeds 
without  discovering  any,  but  I  have  not  had  the  same  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  cutting  through  those  of  AmaryUis. 
There  is  no  instance  in  the  order  of  such  fleshy  seeds  being 
produced  by  a  plant  with  a  hollow  scape.  1  was  deceived, 
when  1  published  the  appendix,  by  a  bttle  diversity  in  the 
seed  of  Uippeastrum  reticulatum  and  the  variety  StriatiioUum, 
to  believe  that  they  constituted  a  separate  genus.  The  con- 
trary was  soon  proved  by  their  producing  fertile  crosses  with 
the  other  species,  and  I  have  them  now  blended  with  AuU- 
cum,  rcgio-vittatum,  pulverulentum,  &c,  and  breeding  again 
freely  with  any  species  or  variety.  On  re-examination  of  the 
seed  it  appeared  tliat  there  was  no  substantial  difference,  but 
that  the  seeds  of  reticulatum  are  few,  and  therefore  rounder 
and  not  flattened  by  compression ;  the  inside  of  its  capeule  is 
remarkable  by  its  orange  colour,  but  this  disappears  in  the 
first  cross,  as  well  as  the  roundness  of  the  see<u,  while  the 
white  stripe  of  striatifolium  endures  through  many  successive 
alliances.  My  attention  having  been  kindly  called  to  the 
difference  between  the  seed  of  Iris  fcetida  ami  other  species, 
widi  a  view  to  the  soundness  of  the  principle  <m  which  I  build. 
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that  plants  of  the  same  genus  cannot  Imvn  soctis  of  difTerrnt 
struclurc,  I  liavt'  c  oinpured  tlieni  atteniivcly  \\it)i  tlio^^o  of 
gpuria  and  ocliroleuca,  and  I  find  no  renl  diiiiu  encc  uf  struc- 
ture, tliough  mucli  of  appearance.  Tiiose  of  Iris  fnptida  are 
plui  np  and  of  a  bright  orancfe  :  tho^e  of  the  two  others  are 
ratlier  slirivelled  and  dark  brown.  The  outer  coat  of  the  two 
latter  is  separable,  thin,  and  pellucid  ;  the  flesh  coat  piilpv, 
and  CTFj^dualiy  drying  up,  in  consequence  of  which  the  outer 
viitii  Uecomes  slirivelled  ;  the  inner  or  third  coat  8e|)arahle 
from  the  albumen  iu  the  interior.  The  outer  coat  of  the  seed 
of  foetida  is  equally  separable  but  orange  (being  exactly  the 
same  difiercnce  as  between  the  pcriiarp  of  Haemanthus  hya- 
locarpus  and  cocci ueus),  and  the  second  or  Hesliy  coat  is 
more  lull,  consistent,  and  durable ;  but  I  perceive  no  differ- 
ence of  structure.  It  is  a  case  somcwliat  analogous  to  that 
of  H.  reticulatum.  Another  section  of  the  genus  Iris  has  the 
outer  and  inner  coats  thicker  and  a  cavity  between  them,  the 
pulpy  coat  being  quite  obsolete.  It  is  not  requisite  that  I 
shoQid  give  any  opinion  here  as  to  the  genenc  identity  of 
these  punts,  nor  have  I  sufficiently  investigated  it.  It  is  eer- 
taialj  possible,  where  there  is  a  pulpy  coat  that  dries  up 
sooner  in  one  speeics  than  in  another,  that  it  may  be  entirely 
absorbed  at  an  earlier  period  in  a  third,  thereby  thickening 
the  other  coats  and  leaving  a  cavity  between  them,  without 
any  original  difference  of  structnre :  but  wherever  we  find 
loiy  di£»rence  of  seed  corresponding  invariably  with  a  differ- 
ence in  the  structure  of  the  flower,  I  think  we  may  with  to- 
lenible  confidence  pronounce  the  plants  to  be  of  distinct 
genera,  and  incapable  of  breeding  together. 

There  is  some  difference  as  to  the  cultivaf  ion  of  the  various 
species  of  Ilippeastrum,  in  consequence  of  the  several  lati- 
tudes, altitudes,  and  situations  in  which  they  are  found. 
Capricious  watering  is  their  bane ;  they  should  be  watered 
pretty  freely  while  they  are  making  leaves,  more  sparingly 
after  they  are  grown,  and  not  at  all  when  at  rest.  Aulicum 
I  have  found  very  difficult  to  manage ;  I  have  had  but  two 
or  three  roots  of  it,  and  have  not  be^  satisfied  with  their 
treatment.  Caiyptratum  flourished  well  with  me  in  light 
soil  on  the  hothouse  flue,  growing  all  the  year  round,  till  I 
was  told  by  a  gentleman  that  they  had  been  found  to  succeed 
Ijetter  in  the  greonhonse,  and  having  transferred  them,  ac* 
cordinr^"  to  lu's  advice,  I  lost  all  my  bulbs  of  that  species. 
Psittacinum  and  the  beautii'ul  mules  between  it  and  Regio- 
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vittatiim  aro  liardy  greenhouse  plants,  requiring  absolute  re«t 
in  tlii^  winter,  und  flower  freely  in  the  spring ;  they  grow 
weak  iii  the  stove,  and  will  not  flower  without  rest.  Solan - 
driflorum  and  Stylosum  are  tender  stove  plants,  but  should 
rest  in  winter  time.  Vittatum  is  a  greenhouse  plant  requir- 
ing rest  in  winter,  and  may  be  brought  into  the  stove  in  spring 
to  flower  it.  In  Surrey  it  lived  well,  flowered  yearly,  and 
sometimes  ripened  seed,  in  the  open  ground  near  the  south 
front  of  my  house,  a  small  heap  of  awes  being  thrown  over 
it  in  the  winter.  The  mules  between  Psittacinum  and  vitta- 
tum would  perhaps  bear  as  much  expo6are»  if  the  wet  could 
be  kept  from  them  in  winter.  Reticuiatum  and  striatifoHam 
are  tender  stove  plants,  and  I  believe  the  fonner  b  nearly 
lost,  and  its  habitation  has  never  been  exactly  ascertained. 
Of  latter  years  the  striped-leaved  variety  has  been  frequently 
sent  from  Brazil,  but  the  original  plaat  has  not  been  met  with. 
The  mules  between  striatirolium,  and  different  varietiea  of 
bnlbulosum,  as  well  as  rcgium  and  regio-vittatum,  have  a 
hardier  constitution,  and  many  of  them  come  so  near  to  the 
retacalated  parent!,  that  they  will  he  nr^erred  in  eultivatiow 
for  ornament.  Eqaestre  is  a  plant  ot  singular  constitution, 
and  frequently  lost  in  the  stoves:  thou^a  native  of  the 
hottest  regions  of  tiie  west,  it  will  not  live  if  watered  too* 
stantly  in  the  stove.  It  requires  absolute  rest  in  winter  in  a 
moderately  cool  but  not  damp  situation.;  it  will  flower  early 
in  the  summer,  and  after  flowering  should  be  placed  in  the 
greenhouse,  or  in  the  open  air,  where  it  will  grow  better  than 
in  the  stove.  Regium  requires  less  care,  the  stove,  and  rest 
in  winter.  The  whole  family  of  bulbulosum,  except  croca- 
tam,  are  easily  managed.  By  giving  them  two  periods  of 
rest,  in  winter  and  again  at  midsummer,  they,  as  well  as  the- 
mules  regio-vittatam  and  rutilo^regio^vittatum,  may  often 
be  made  to  flower  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  I  have  found 
great  advantage  with  bulbs  that  were  to  stand  on  a  hot  flue  in 
placing  under  them  a  shallow  tiay  made  of  tin  or  zinc,  and 
nearly  filled  with  sand.  In  pursuance  of  this  system  of  en- 
couraging their  growth  by  moist  warm  sand  underneath,  a 
gentleman  to  wnom  I  had  given  fiereral  tender  bulbs  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  constructed  a  pit  for  them  with  a 
chamber  into  which  was  introduced  a  slender  steam-pi pe» 
perforated  with  small  holes ;  and  the  chamber  was  covered 
with  hurdles,  over  which  he  placed  a  layer  of  brush-wood, 
and  on  that  a  body  of  sand  in  which  the  pots  were  plunged. 
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The  steam  worked  its  way  throngh  into  the  sand,  and  kept 
up  a  moist  warmth  which  was  very  congenial  to  the  tender 
bollie  during  their  season  of  growth  ;  and  I  do  not  conceive 
that  any  better  mode  of  cultivation  could  be  adopted.  A  bed 
of  the  various  splendid  Hippeastra  successfully  cultivated  in 
alow  narrow  house,  would  exceetl  most  vegetable  displays  in 
beauty.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  H.  bulbulosum,  if  not  all, 
may  be  found  in  South  America,  growing  in  black  vegetable 
earth.  My  collector  found  pulverulentum  in  such  soil  with 
the  scape  three  feet  high  and  the  leaves  as  long :  and  X  dis- 
covered equestriforme  growing  unperceived  in  a  mass  of  pa- 
rasitic plants,  Cereus  and  Pitcaimia,  which  had  been  torn  off 
a  stem  or  the  &ce  of  a  rock.  I  have  however  lost  so  many 
bnlbe  by  the  use  of  peat  at  various  times,  that  I  am  generally 
fearful  of  using  it.  There  is  so  much  variety  in  the  vegeta- 
ble black  earth  of  different  places,  that  it  should  be  tried 
cautiously.  I  have  been  told  that  H.  calyptratum  has  been 
ibund  growing  on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  shoot  off  the  limb  by  repeated  discharges  of  a 
gun  in  order  to  get  the  bulb:  and  I  have  seen  it  grown  in  a 
pot  of  moss.  The  principal  causes  of  the  sickly  state  of  Hip- 
peastra in  cultivation  are  too  light  a  soil,  want  of  water  when 
the  leaves  are  pushing,  and  too  much  water  af^er.  I  have 
observed  them  grow  with  unusual  vigour  in  a  split  or  broken 
pot  in  consequence  of  a  better  drainage.  The  finest  bulbs  I 
ever  saw  were  three  self-sown  seedlings  from  a  cross-bred 
plant,  which  established  themselves  in  the  pot  where  Con- 
volvulus Gano'eticus  was  growing.  They  killed  the  Convol- 
vulus and  at  last  broke  the  pot,  and  have  not  been  so  vigor- 
ous, since,  in  consequence  of  its  falling;  to  pieces,  it  became 
necessary  to  shift  them.  It  is  evident  that  good  drainage  is 
essential  to  their  health.  With  earth  that  sets  firm,  that 
object  may  be  effected  l)cttrT  h\  a  single  crock  yilaced  care- 
fully so  as  to  cover  only  part  of  tlie  hole,  tlian  l)y  many,  of 
wliich  the  lowest  covers  the  aperture,  and  the  reniaiuder  be- 
come choked  by  the  earth  settiiri'i  ;nnon<r^t  them.  1  have 
had  seedlings  of  crosses  with  vittatum  \vhi(  li  sent  up  two 
stems  of  blossoms  from  a  pot  jjcarcely  twice  tlie  size  of  the 
bulb.  A  self-sown  seedling  established  itself  in  one  of  niy 
stoves,  and  is  growing  ireely  on  a  stump  of  wood,  into  a 
cavity  of  which  a  little  peat  had  been  thrown  to  encoiir;ine 
thi  L^rowth  of  a  Pleurothallis ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  tlie  bnll)'^ 
beiug  oiteu  found  on  old  trees  amongst  tiie  i^xm  aud  other 
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parasites  ;  but  I  coTisider  a  well-drained  rich  alluvial  .«cm!  to 
be  most  fit  for  briiii;iny:  tliem  to  perfection.  They  appear  to 
have  gone  rather  out  of  favour  lately  with  cultivators,  pro- 
bably from  failures  through  mismanagement,  for  certainly 
they  can  be  surpassed  by  few  flowers  in  beauty  ;  and  most 
of  tliem  may  be  cultivated  in  a  warm  greenhouj^e,  if  they  are 
kept  quite  dry  in  the  winter  ;  but  it  should  be  always  re- 
membered that  very  tender  bulbs,  which  arc  to  be  kept  dry 
in  a  greenhouse,  will  rot  if  above  liroiind  irum  the  d;mi)>ness 
of  the  atmosphere,  though  they  woidd  have  beea  uuiojured 
if  closely  covered  by  dry  earth. 

It  is  now  pretty  well  uikU  ^^to(nl  that  altliougli  cuttings 
of  Camellia  Japouica  strike  runt  n  adily  in  simd,  a  light  and 
confluent  soil  is  fatal  to  the  gi  uw  ih  of  the  plant,  causing  the 
younpf  leaf  to  turn  yellow,  become  spotted,  and  fall  off, 
especially  if  exposed  to  the  sun ;  a  well-drained  stronger 
soil  being  essenlitd  to  their  liciLlrh.  Most  sorts  of  Hippe- 
astrum  seem  to  me  lial^lc  to  sullVr  from  the  same  cause, 
which  is  apparently  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
which  they  require  :  the  more  frecjuont  watering,  which  be- 
comes necessary  to  the  developenienl  of  their  leaves,  occa- 
sions the  decay  of  the  fibres.  Due  attention  to  tliis  point 
will  luakt'  the  cultivation  of  the  bulbs  of  this  genus  easy  to 
those  %^  lio  have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  treatment,  aUwiys 
bearing  in  mind  that,  the  stronger  the  soil  used,  the  more 
perfect  should  be  the  druiuage.  Strong  loam  aiid  a  cool 
situation,  with  com]>lete  rest  in  winter,  suits  H.  vittalum, 
and  1  believe  that  Aulicum  will  succeed  best  with  the  same 
treatment.  1  consider  that  liippLastrum  generally  does  nut 
thrive  well  in  soil  which  is  powdery  when  dry,  and  does 
not  set. 

If  half  the  outer  shell  of  the  seed  of  Hippeastrum  is  care- 
Inlly  taken  off  with  a  penknife,  the  duct  from  the  umbilicus 
to  the  opposite  extremity,  which  is  the  region  of  the  chalaza, 
will  be  seen  passing  circuitously  at  some  distance  from  the 
embryo ;  and  another  duct  from  the  foramen  to  the  radicle  of 
the  embryo,  the  two  apertures  being  closely  approximated. 
The  main  nourishment  from  the  umbilioal  cofd  appears  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  summit  of  the  cotyledon.  . 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  occidental  genns  hat 
been  found  in  a  wild  state  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  Ito 
natural  limits  seem  to  coincide  nearly  with  the  tropics  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  ezceedbg  them  a  little  in  the  southern 
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latitudes.    The  discovefy  by  Drummond  of  the  Chilian 
Allium  Cowani  and  Bonarian  Habranthus  Andersonianus  in  ^ 
Texas,  renders  it  le.<«^  improbable  that  Hipp,  acuminatum, 
should  be  a  native  of  Mexican  Oazaca  as  well  as  of  Brazil. 

33.  Phycella. — Perianth  with  segments  Tegular,  conva« 
lute;  filaments  alternately  equal,  inserted  alike  at 
the  mouth  of  the  tube,  decurrent,  straight,  recurved 
at  the  point;  anthers  short;  incumbent,  versatile; 
st^le  sloping  downwards.  (Observ.  3u&  cwUCy 
black;  leaves  Hnear,  lorafe;  umbel  unequalhf  pedun- 
culated ;  flower  declined ;  stigma  gimple,  dilatedy  fim^ 
briated  at  the  end;  faucial  metnbram  not  d^ectioe 
on  the  lower  sidcy  as  in  Hippeastnm;  properw  sett' 
form  or  subulate,  but  its  dinemdes  are  noi  euffiaaUhf 
ascertained,) 

1.  I'gnea. — Leaves  tipped  with  red;  peduncles  long; 

perianth  yellow  bdow,  scarlet  upwards ;  two  awl- 
shaped  processes  at  the  foot  of  each  sepaline  fila- 
ment; style  longer  than  the  filaments,  filaments 
than  the  perianth ;  perianth  about  2i  inches  long. 

Yar.  1.  Gor^sca. — Lindl.  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.  7.  L  74. 
Am.  ignea.  Hot.  Reg,  10.  809.  Style  much  longer 
than  Sie  fibiments,  which  are  white.  According  to 
Professor  Lindley,  the  processes  are  one- third  the 
length  of  the  filaments ;  but  I  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing an  error  in  his  memorandum,  for  1  have  met 
with  no  process  of  such  dimensions  in  the  genus. 
Found  in  sandy  soil  by  Poeppig  near  Concon  in 
N.  Chili. 

Var.  2.  Glauca.^Bot  Mag.  53.  2687.  Leaves  glau- 
cous; style  scarcely  fonger  than  the  filaments; 
filaments  red;  processes  very  minute. 

2.  Cyrtanthoefdes. — Bot.  Mag.  50.  2399.  Leaves  green; 

peduncles  very  short ;  perianth  greenish  yeUow  at 
the  base,  the  rest  red ;  petaline  filaments  quarter 
of  an  inch  longer  than  the  others,  quarter  shorter 
than  the  style ;  all  red.  The  inside  of  the  flower 
was  not  examined  by  Dr.  Sims,  whose  specimen 
was  evidently  diseased.  Professor  Poeppig  recog- 
nised this  plant  ,  as  distinct  from  ignea,  on  the  sandy 
maritime  hills  near  Concon  in  N,  Chili,  but  he 
gives  no  particulars ;  and  he  did  not  favour  me 
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with  any  answer  to  the  inquiries  1  took  the  liberty 
of  making  about  the  Amaryllidaceous  phmts  he 
collected  in  Chili,  cooceminp^  wliirh  the  notices 
he  printed  are  not  sufficiently  explicit:  but  it  is 
rather  niy  duty  to  apologise  for  having  intruded  on 
the  o(  ( ii|  iti oils  of  Pi*ofe88or  Poeppig>  than  to  com- 
plain oi  his  silence. 

3.  Magnifica. — Perianthii  tubo  semnnciali,  limbo  2} ; 

stylo  filam.  el  perianth,  lemttnc.  longiore  (append!- 
cibos,  ni  fallor»incon8picuiB)« 

Var.  1.  PL  24.  f.  16.  Specim.  ex  Omache  et  Colmo, 
Bridges.  Herb.  Hooker,  foliis  2-2i  ped.  1  imc.  vel 
ultra  lat  Bubacutis,  scapo  pedali;  spatba  2-unc. 
pedunc.  unc.  germ,  oblongo,  tubo  rubro,  limbo 
rubro  colore  aureo  infeme  tulmixto, 

Var.  2.  PI.  24.  f.  12.  13.  et  14.  Specim.  ex  Valparaiso, 
Gumming,  450.  Herb.  Hooker,  absque  feliis.  Sca- 
pe 9-ttnc.  pedunc.  2|,  tubo  rubro,  limbo  du&bua 
partibus  inferioribus  aureis,  superiore  rubra.  Much 
the  most  splendid  species  of  Phyeella  yet  known. 
The  leaves  of  Var.  1.  grow  to  the  length  of  two  feet 
and  a  half;  the  tube  half  an  inch  long,  red ;  and 
the  limb  red  upwards,  red  and  golden  mixed  be- 
low. Var.  2.  has  longer  peduncles  on  a  shorter 
scape,  tube  red,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  Umb  pure  * 
golden.  In  both  the  flower  is  three  inches  and  a 
quarter  long.  I  cannot  ascertain  that  they  have 
any  &ucial  appendages,  but  I  have  only  seen  dry 
specimens.  This  genus,  which  shows  much  inter- 
nal diversity  with  a  great  general  similarity  of 
aspect,  seems  to  be  mainly  distinguishable  into 
species  by  the  modifications  of  the  faucial  mem- 
brane, and  without  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a 
fresh  flower,  it  is  difficult  to  come  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  Magnifica  has  the  style  half  an  inch 
longer  than  the  limb,  the  filaments  not  exceed- 
ing it. 

4.  Graciliflora. — PL  25.  fig.  4.  Specim.  ex  Mendoza. 

Gillies.  Herb.  Lambert.  Specim.  ex  vaUe  inter 
Vilkm  Vicentio  et  apicem  mentis  Paramillo.  Gil- 
lies. H^.  Hooker.  Folia  19*unc*  }  lat.  utrinijue 
attenuata,  obtusa ;  scapo  3-9  unc.  pedunc.  6-7,  in- 
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eec^ualibuSy  1-Uunc.  perianth  1^  unc.  filam.  peta- 
lims  perianth,  longitudine ;  stylo  exuperante ;  pro^ 
cessibus  sex  parvis  ad  basin  filamentorum.  Found 
by  Dr.  Gillies  in  November,  deeply  rooted  in  hard 
stony  ground,  between  Villo  Vicentio  and  the  top 
of  the  Paramillo ;  said  to  grow  also  in  Chili  under 
the  name  Mancayo,  but  the  identity  of  the  plants 
is  not  ascertained.  Professor  Lind ley's  note  on 
Dr.  Gillies  dry  specimen  from  Mendoza  is,  "  pro- 
cessibus  tribus  squainiforrnibus  fimbriritis but  I 
have  the  benefit  of  })v.  Gillies*  description  made 
from  the  fresh  plant  of  hi^  specimen  in  Sir  W. 
Hooker's  lierbarium,  stating  that  it  has  six  i'aucial 
append  ages,  and  it  is  certainly  the  same  plant. 
Cells  about  25-seeded. 

a 

5.  Attenuata. — ^Perianthio  rubro  attenuate  infuadibuli- 
formi  (appendicibus  faucialibufl  inconspicuis  ?) 
stylo  perianthium  et  Btamina  Buperante. 

'  Var.  1.  Obtu8if61ia.--PL  25.  f.  2.  Specim.  33.  Chiti» 
Bridges.  Herb.  Lambert.  Leaves  obtuse,  a  foot 
loDfff  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide ;  perianth 
1}  long. 

Var.  2.  Latifolia. — PI.  25.  f.  2.  Specim.  ex  Valparaiso, 
Herb.  Lindl.  Leaves  half  an  inch  wide,  perianth 
If  long.    Grows  in  deep  sandy  loam. 

Var.  3.  Macraeana.  —  Spec.  Herb.  Lindl.  Prope  Co- 
quimbo.  M*Rae.  Leaves  narrow  acute ;  perianth 
1  i  inch  lon^:,  spathe  about  an  inch ;  umbel 
many-flowered,  st  gnients  of  the  limb  obtuse,  vivid 
crimson.  (Appendicibus  faucialibus  inconspicuis  ? 
LindLMS.) 

This  species  has  red  funnel-shaped  flowers  (with  incon- 
spicuous faucial  appendages,  according  to  a  nienioraudiiiii  by 
Or.  Lindley  concerning  Var.  3,  by  which  1  understand 
scarcely  discernible  in  the  specimen);  style  longer  than  the 
limb,  filaments  shorter.  The  leaves  of  Var,  3.  are  acute  and 
narrow  ;  of  Var.  1.  wider  and  obtuse ;  of  Var.  2.  half  an  inch 
wide.  The  two  last  mentioned  have  ilowers  larg^er  than 
Macraeana,  which  perhaps  may  differ  iu  the  internal  struc- 
ture. 1  jtave  no  means  of  knowing  whether  they  have  any 
fuucial  appendages,  but  I  cannot  by  the  dry  specimens  dis- 
tinguish them  as  species  from  Macraeana,  which,  according 
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to  Dr.  iiadl^'s  memonuidatn,  has  the  fimcial  appendages 
inconspicuous.  I  apprehend  that  meaus  ouly  not  discernible 
in  the  dry  specimen^  where»  however,  they  would  be  likely 
to  elude  the  search. 

6.  Herbertiina, — Bot.  Reg.  16.  1341.   Leaves  narrow, 

obtuse ;  limb  slender,  very  little  attenuated,  pale 
red,  equal  lo  the  filaments,  shorter  than  the  style ; 
&uciaf  membrane,  according  to  Professor  Lindley, 
annular,  fimbriated.  From  Cumbre,  a  pass  be* 
tween  Valparaiso  and  St.  Jago,  four  or  five  inches 
below  the  sttriace.  The  soil  adhering  to  the  im- 
ported bulbs  is  said  to  have  been  black,  but  I 
should  advise  caution  in  the  use  of  peat  for  any 
Phycella  in  a  pot. 

7.  Brevltuba. — ^Perianthum  If  unciale,  best  annulari, 

vix  tubatum,  infundibuliforme,  rubrum,  intib 
luteo-striatum ;  stylus  perianthium  et  fikunenta 
superans;  filamenta  pallida  apice  rubra,  petalina 
limbum  subse^uantia ;  processus  feuciales  sex,  i 
unciales,  tenuiter  subulati;  folia  semunciam  vel 
ultra  lata.  Perianth  1  inch  and  red,  yellow- 
streaked  within,  tube  scarcely  more  than  annular, 
style  exceeding  the  limb  and  filaments ;  filaments 
pale  tipped  with  red,  the  petaline  nearly  equalling 
the  limb.  Introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr. 
Knight,  of  tlie  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  from  Chili. 
It  is  remarkable  from  the  tube  hfing  nearly  obsolete. 

8.  Bicolor. — ^Amar.  bicolor.  Flor.  Pemv.  9.  57.  Leaves 

ensiform,  umbel  6>12-flowered ;  peduncles  brae- 
teate;  perianth  sub-campanulate,  1)  inch  long; 
tube  short;  segments  straight,  a  little  patent  at 
the  end,  lancedate,  red  with  green  tips ;  filaments 
straight,  shorter  than  the  perianth;  two*homed 
scales  at  the  base  of  the  segments.  According  to 
Molina  (Saggio,  p.  129)  the  scape  is  flattened  and 
two-edged,  two  feet  high,  flowers  four,  red  outside, 
yellow  often  marked  with  red  inside;  segments 
rounded ;  leaves  many,  channelled,  obtuse.  Bico- 
lor is  unquestionably  a  Phycella  from  Peru.  Mo- 
lina's plant  is  from  Chili ;  and  as  he  does  not 
mention  the  green  colour,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  his  plant  was  the  Bicdor  of  Ruiz,  espe- 
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dally  as  he  limits  the  number  of  flowers  to  four 
with  Bueh  a  yigorous  soape*  • 

9.  Cliloracra.  —  Haemanthus  dubius,  Ilumb.  et  B. 
Kunth.  1.  281.  Leaves  obloog,  lanceolate,  Buh- 
acute,  smooth,  above  an  inch  wide,  near  five  inches 
long ;  scape  round,  spathe  many-leaved  (I  appre- 
hend includinsf  bractes);  umbel  7  or  more  flower- 
ed;  peduncles  G-9  lines ;  perianth  red  witli  gi'een 
tips,  peduiiculuus,  li  inch  lon^,  tube-formed;  tube 
short;  segments  conniving;  style  straight,  longer 
than  the  filaments;  stigma  obtuse,  (j rows  by  the 
river  ( iiiallabamba,  near  Quito,  in  temperate 
mountainous  situations.  This  plant,  allied  to  bi- 
color,  is  remarkable  by  an  unusual  breadth  of  leaf ; 
which  is  a  departure  from  the  habits  of  the  genus, 
perhaps  the  consequence  of  its  inhabiting  a  richer 
and  more  humid  soil. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  ge^us  Phycella  has^  as  far  as 
we  know,  red  flowers ;  that  in  the  sandy  and  lower  parts  of 
Chili  it  seems  disposed  to  hare  yellow  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  flower,  in  the  higher  regions  of  Peru  green  tips.  1 
entertain  no  doubt  of  bicolor  and  chloracra  belonging  to  this 
genus ;  the  latter  has  probably  large  bractest  which  gave 
the  notion  of  a  raany-valved  spathe  like  UsBmanthus,  but  I 
scarcely  think  it  will  be  found  to  have  many  enter  valves  to 
the  spathe.  There  are  frequently  in  scapaceous  plants  inner 
valves  or  larger  outer  bractes,  of  which  it  is  difiicult  to  say 
in  which  light  they  should  be  considered.  I  should  how- 
ever by  no  means  think  a  redundancy  of  valves  to  the  spathe 
a  sufficient  cause  for  removing  it  from  the  genus. 

1  find  a  decided  difference  of  habit  between  Phycella, 
Habrauthus,  and  Zcphyranthes.  Some  years  ago  I  planted 
three  species  of  Phycella  out  of  doors  in  front  of  a  green- 
house, throwing  a  small  heaj)  of  sawdust  over  tliem  in 
winter.  In  that  situation  one  of  them  flowered  early  in  the 
Slimmer,  and  they  go  to  rest  in  the  liot  dry  season.  They 
are  tempted  by  mild  weather  to  push  their  leaf  in  the  winter, 
in  which  ease  they  suffer  injury  from  severe  frosts  that  may 
ensue,  thong li  they  will  endure  a  good  deal ;  and  their  habit 
is  to  flow  er  afior  the  leaf  has  acquired  its  growth  before  they 
go  to  rest.  The  Plivcellas  have  been  found  dithcult  to  cul- 
tivate, because  they  have  been  often  set  in  peat,  though  they 
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grow  naturally  in  a  sandy  or  strong  soil  on  a  dry  ndty 
substratum,  and  proper  rest  has  not  been  allowed  them.  They 
should  be  planted  in  light  soil  well  drain^,  and  be  left  dry 
from  tlie  moment  their  leaves  show  a  disposition  to  wither, 
till  the  bulbs  on  examination  show  a  disposition  to  push  out 
fresh  fibres  at  their  base.  The  old  fibres  in  this  genus  seem 
always  to  perish  before  the  plant  vegetates  again  ;  it  cannot 
therefore  be  injurious,  and  may  be  advantageous,  to  take  the 
bulbs  out  of  the  ground  when  the  leaves  perish,  and  set  them 
again  when  they  are  disposed  to  move.  They  will  be  best 
preserved  while  at  rest  in  dry  sand.  Concerning  the  difft  r- 
ence  between  Phycella  and  Habranthus,  see  the  two  first 
species  of  Habranthus,  and  the  observations  at  the  end  of 
that  genus.  I  consider  that  Phycellas  should  begin  to  grow 
in  February  and  go  to  rest  in  August.  It' the  leaf  endures 
later  than  August,  tlicy  should  have  six  months  rest  before 
they  are  watered  again.  A  sunny  aspect  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall  appears  to  suit  them. 

£u8t6phia.  OaoamUes. 
This  eenuft  amst  be  erased^  as  not  existing  in  truth ;  the ' 
generic  ^diaracter  heing  obscurely  worded,  and  supported 
by  a  figure  of  the  plant  which  I  do  not  hesitate  topronounce 
fundamentally  erroneous,  both  as  to  the  eztraorCunary  fila-  - 
ments  there  represented,  and  the  pits  in  the  tube  under  ^eir 
point  of  insertion.   I  have  no  doubt  that  the  plant  intended 
was  a  Phycella,  with  appendages  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube, 
which  have  been  incorrectly  transferred  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Hmb  and  fastened  on  the  extremity  of  the  filaments ;  qind  the 
tube  of  the  flow^,  injudiciously  called  in  the  ti^t  a  pit,  has 
been  multiplied  into  six  pits  under  the  several  filiunents^ 
where  it  is  almost  impossible  that  such  cavities  should  be 
placed.   If  such  had  existed,  they  would  have  been  between 
the  filaments.   I  apprehend  that  the  author  must  have  for^ 
gotten  the  precise-intention  of  his  own  notes  on  the  plant, 
and  framed  the  figure  from  erroneous  recollection  drawn 
from  his  notes,  and  not  from  the  plant  itself,  and  I  am  cour  - 
fident  that  the  representation  given  will  never  be  verified. 

34.  Hauranthus. — Rower  declined;  perianth  short-tubed, 
subcaTTi]>anulate,  not  cuii volute,  more  or  less  patent; 
alternate  segments  nearly  eaual,  filaments  (properly 
of  four  lengths)  inserted  aliKe  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tube,  declined,  recurved,  semi-fasciculate;  fauciai 
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membrane  (when  m;iniiested;  annular;  anthers  af- 
fixed at  the  middle,  incumbent,  verbatile ;  style  dr- 
clincd,  recurved.  (Leaves  linear  loratej  not  exceed- 
ing half  an  inch  wide;  umbel  prcmdoiis,  nneqitallrj 
pedunculated;  stigma  H-lobed;  cajjsule  turbinate;  fan- 
cial  membrane,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  wanting.)  See 
the  observations  at  the  end  of  the  article  iiubranthus. 

§.  1.  Pluriflone.  —  (FtUmento,  quoad  nom,  supero  inter 
sepaUna  lomnore,  infimo  inter  petalvna  breviore. 
Ujmer  sepaune  filament  prohnged^  lower  petaUne 
ahoremated,) 

1.  Phycelloides. — Bot.  Mag.  17.  1417.  Laree  black 
<  round  bulb;  leaves  glaucous,  obtuse,  f  wide; 
umbel  6-flowered>  peduncles  long,  unequal;  peri- 
anth yellow  below,  scarlet  above,  tube  f ,  limb  2|, 
style  longer  than  the  perianth  and  filaments; 
tipped  with  red ;  filaments  inserted  in  an  annular 
membrane. 

In  the  character  of  the  filaments  in  the  Bot  Beg.,  the 
words  eztemis  and  intemis  are  transposed  by  a  lapse.  I 
have  placed  this  species  first ;  not  as  tne  type  of  the  genus, 

but  because  it  approximates  to  Phycella  so  much  as  to  have 
raised  a  question,  whether  the  genus  Phycella  could  stand  as 
distinct  from  Habranthus.  The  genus  Phycella  did  not 
originate  with  me,  and  I  entertain  doubts  whether  it  is  in 
fact  a  distinct  genus,  or  only  a  section  of  Habranthus  with 
convolute  perianth,  filaments  of  alternate  length  and  droop-  • 
ing  style;  neither  do  I  feel  satisfied  of  its  identity  with 
Habranthus,  so  as  to  presume  to  reduce  it,  and  in  fiu^t  I 
believe  it  to  be  distinct.    The  approximation  of  the  extreme 

f^oints  in  two  nearly  allied  genera,  is  not  without  precedent. 
I.  phycelloides  agrees  with  all  the  Habranthi  with  more 
than  onv  flower  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  incpoct- 
ing,  in  the  elongation  of  the  iipprr  sepaline,  and  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  lower  petaline  filament,  in  tlic  recurved  ?tylc,  and 
the  perianth  not  convolute,  and  in  truth  its  resemblance  is 
rather  in  colour  to  Phycella  ignea  than  in  structure,  which 
is  conformable  to  that  of  Habranthus  angustus.  There  is 
some  difficulty  in  defining  the  genera  inteiTnediate  between 
Hippeastrum  and  Haylockia;  for  althoufrh  there  can  scarcely 
be  two  less  similar  than  Ph^xella  and  Cooperia,  die  edges  of 
the  intermediate  genera  come  so  nearly  in  contact|  as  to 
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make  it  very  difficult  to  be  certain  of  the  limiting  features. 
I  li:a  u  never  however  seen  a  dry  specimen  of  Phycella  or  of 
Habranthus,  which  I  could  hesitate  to  distinguish  from  each 
other  at  the  first  sight,  or  a  bulb  of  Phycella  which  I  could 
fail  to  recognise  as  such ;  but  there  is  an  intuitive  perception 
of  difference,  especially  in  the  look  of  bulbs,  whii^  it  h  not 
easy  to  define.  The  bulbs  of  Phycella,  as  fiff  as  I  have  seen, 
are  never  as  round  as  those  of  Habranthus,  nor  do  they  ever 
.  elongate  themselves  beyond  their  regular  structure.  The 
elon^tion  of  the  bulb  of  Habranthus  is  not  the  natural  form, 
but  Its  mode  of  drawing  itself  to  a  greater  depth  under 
ground.  I  wish  I  could  excite  cultivators  to  try  if  they  can 
produce  a  cross-breed  between  Phycella  and  Habranthus ; 
but  I  do  not  think  they  will  succeed. 

2.  Speciosus.—PI.  23.  f.  2.  Specim.  Herb.  LiTidl.  ex 
Conception,  Chili.  M'Rae.  Foliis  siib-scs(juipcda- 
libus  (16  unc.\  angustis,  longe  atteuuatis,  3-16-i- 
latis;  scapo  s^ubpedali,  spathu  1^  unc.  umbella  tri- 
flora;  peduuculis  I5  unc.  germ,  i  unc.  tenui ;  tiibo 
brevi,  gracili ;  perianth  2i  unc.  campauulato,  satu- 
rate rubro;  stylo  i,  filamentis  |,  uuc.  periandiio 
brevioril)us  ;  stigmate  obtuso.  la  Sir  W.  Hooker's 
herbiii  iuiu  there  is  a  flow  er  of  this  species  ticketed 
Am.  Chilensis.  Bridges.  It  is  not  the  plant  re- 
cognised as  Chilenais  by  Poeppig,  which  has  the 
stigma  deeply  trifid,  while  this  has  it  undivided. 
Hie  Chilensis  of  Flor.  Peruv.  is  clearly  an  orange 
bearded  Hippeastrum  allied  to  Regium  and  Mini- 
atum,  a  vanety  which  can  never,  from  want  of  par- 
ticularSi  be  identified.  That  of  L*Heritier,  exc  lud- 
ing  his  quotation  of  a  Pyrolirion  from  Feuillet,  is 
an  Habranthusy  concerning  which  he  has  said  so 
little,  that  it  cannot  be  ascertained  from  his  de* 
scription  what  plant  he  meant.  He  calb  it  purple, 
yet  quotes  an  oranee  flower  as  identical.  1  shall 
therefore  consider  Dr.  Poeppig*s  plant,  which  does 
not  contradict  any  thing  sta^  by  L'lL  ritier,  to 
be  the  plant  that  must  bear  the  name.  H.  specie- 
sus  seems  by  the  specimens  to  be  of  a  deep  crim- 
son. It  has  a  stigma  obtuse  like  that  of  Hipp, 
equestre,  a  variation  which,  as  it  occurs  in  tliat 
genus,  cannot  surprise  us  in  this.   It  brings  Ha- 
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branthus  a  little  nearer  to  Phyctlla,  by  removing 
the  difference  of  a  trilld  .^tisrina  ;  but  in  both  the 
speciiiirns  of  this  pLiiit  the  blyk'  is  recurved,  and 
the  division  of  tlie  stigma  in  this  order  is  very 
variable. 

3.  Pratensis. —  Pooppiu.  Fragin.  Syn.  p.  .0.  Leaves 

linear,  glaucous,  with  the  back  rounded  ;  scape  a 
foot  or  more,  2-3-flowerc'd  ;  periunth  scarh  r,  vt  il  ow 
at  the  base ;  tube  scarcely  any  ;  limb  two  inches, 
cam|)anulciie,  with  unequal  segments,  the  upper 
widest;  faueial  scales  six,  serrate;  filaments  de- 
clined. Flowers  in  November  in  the  meadows  of 
Antuco  in  S.  Chili.  Tliis  plant  seems  to  nie  allied 
to  sj)eciusus,  except  in  leaf,  wliich  aj>pears  to  have 
a  diflerent  character.  Dr.  Poeppig  calls  it  "  ge- 
nus Placea,  Miers,"  alluding,  I  suppose,  to  the 
faueial  scale,  but  they  would  be  insumcient  to  dis- 
tinguish it  except  as  a  species.  Placea  (Miers)  is 
a  mere  name,  without  any  definition  or  description 
of  the  plant  for  which  it  was  intended. 

4.  Kermesinus. — Am.  kermesina.  Bot.  Reg.  19.  1638. 

Leaves  3-16ths  wide,  obtuse,  brijj^ht  green,  slightly 
glaucous  (underneath?)  peduncles  unecjual.  afiout 
1^  inch,  perianth  about  2\  long,  deep  tiim.son, 
ribbed  at  the  base  with  yellow,  suberect ;  filaments, 
**  two  much  shorter  than  the  rest"  imply  that  the 
upper  sepaline  is  prolonged,  the  longest  rather' 
more  lliaii  half  the  length  of  the  perianth ;  style 
one-third  longer  than  the  filaments ;  stigma  trifid, 
recurved.    Brazil ;  I  doubt  not,  S.  Braul. 

5.  Neinoralis. — Specimina  ex  Rio  Grande  in  sylvis 

prope  llumen  (Vazcguay  ?)  Tweedie.  Herb.  Hooker, 
absque  foliis.  Scapu  ■i-unc.  trilloro,  spatlia  acu- 
iiiinata,  2-unc.  peduuculis  inffi(|.  subbiunc.  perian- 
th io  kermesino  biunciali,  angust^  campanulato,  vix 
stylo  semunciam  longiore ;  stylo  fil.  vix  superante, 
stigm.  trifido.  This  flower,  called  bright  scarlet  by 
Tweedie,  but  seeming  bright  crimson,  was  found  in 
the  woods  by  some  river  which  cannot  be  deciphered 
(Uie  Yazeguay,  1  believe),  near  Bio  Grande.  It 
comes  very  near  to  kermesinus,  and  is  probably  a 
variety  of  it,  but  the  specimens  agree  in  a  4-inch 
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scape,  longer  spathc,  and  filaments  greatly  longer 
than  those  of  kermesinus.   The  lea\  c's  are  wanting. 

6.  Intennedius. — Am.  intermedia.  Bot.  Reg.  14.  1148. 

Ex  Brazilia.  Leaves  bright  green,  obtuse,  J  wide; 
scape  green  (six  inches?)  peduncles  J  to  If,  f]Teen; 
perianth  about  2  inches,  patent,  red,  greenish 
yellow  below  ;  style  and  filaments  as  in  Nemoralis. 
A  much  more  expanded  and  differently  coloured 
flower. 

7.  Spathaceus.™— Spatha  iniivalvi,  latere  fisso,  floribus 

magni?  pur{)urf»i<.  Spiitlic  one-vaived,  slit  on  one 
side  ;  Howers  large  |)urpie ;  leaves  green. 

Var.  1.  Leaves  broader,  flowers  larger. 

Var*  2.  AnguBtus.— Bot.  Mag.  53.  2639.  Leaves  green, 
narrow,  spathe  one-valved,  slit  on  one  side  to  the 
base,  tube  green,  limb,  style,  and  filaments  purplish 
red;  segments  narrow.  In  all  points  narrower 
than  spatfaaceus.  V.  1.  Membrane  annular. 

8.  Bifidtts.--Bot.  Mag.  52.  2597.   Spathe  2-valTed, 

2i  inches  long,  green ;  scape  green ;  flowers  four, 
2  inches  long,  i)ur})lish  red,  darker  and  lined  with 
green  below.   Membrane  annular. 

Var.  2.  Litor&lis.^ — Specim.  ex  Monte  Video.  Tweedie, 
Herb.  Hooker.  Spathi  bifid&  5-flor&,  perian.  ssLtur. 
purpureo ;  absque  foliis.  Spathe  bifid  5-flowered, 
perunth  deep  purple;  without  leaves.  Plentiful 
within  tide-mark  at  Monte  Video.  Tweedie  writes 
that  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  Nerine  venusta, 
commonly  called  Guernsey  lily,  but  they  are  pro- 
bably not  so  wide.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
plant  formerly  named  by  me  lorifolius,  from  Mal- 
donado,  which  has  never  flowered  here,  and,  as  I 
cannot  ascertain  whether  it  is  distinct  from  all 
Tweedie*s  specimens,  it  becomes  necessary  to  drop 
the  name,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  bulbs,  so 
named,  increase  fast  by  onsets,  and  elongate  them- 
selves very  much,  appearing  to  strive  to  get  deep 
under  ground,  and,  t  believe,  they  will  not  flower 
while  ue  bulb  is  elongated,  I  "am  now  trying 
various  modes  of  culture  to  bring  it  to  a  flowering 
state.  Litoralis  growing  within  tide-mark  may 
require  salt. 
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9.  Pulcher.— PI.  26.  f.  1.   Specim.  Tweedie.  Herb. 

Hooker.  al)sque  foliis.  Scapo  3k  unc.  spntha  2i 
line,  bifida  ajncc  non  diviso,  pedunc.  quiiu^ue,  J- 
'fii  unc.  germiiu'  cnisso,  perian.  1-|  (albo?  eru- 
bescente  ?)  styluin  ^  unc.  superaute ;  stylo  fila- 
mentis  longiore,  stigmate  trifido.  Flowers  five, 
apparently  white  or  blush.  Upper  sepaline  fila- 
ment decidedly  prolonged,  and  lower  pttriline 
abbreviated.  The  inequality  of  tho  peduucles  is 
very  conspicuous.    Fruia  Buenos  Ayres. 

10.  Pedunculosus. — PI.  26.  f.  3.  Specim.  Tweedie. 
Herb.  Hool^er.  ab0c|ue  foliis.  Scapo  unciali  biflora; 
spatha  tubulo8&  apice  bifido ;  pedunc.  d-imc.  ger- 
mine  longo  pracifiy  perianthio  angusto  2-unc.  vel 
ultra,  laciniis  acutis,  stylo  unc.  fer^  longioribus 
(pallide  rubris  ?)  filamentis  stylo  brevioribas ;  stig- 
mate trifido  reflexo.  From  Buenos  Ayres.  A 
remarkable  plant,  the  scape  being  only  an  inch, 
and  the  two  peduncles  each  three  inches  lonf!;,  the 
peduncles  remarkably  slender  and  the  spathe  tubu- 
lar. If  it  should  appear  on  inspection  of  these  six 
Bonarian  plants  that  the  annular  moin!)i;ine  at  the 
base  of  the  filament^  is  precisely  similar,  thvy 
might,  perhaps,  Ijc  unitefl  as  local  varieties  ol  one 
Habraiithus  I'^iatensis ;  but  without  more  intimate 
accpiaintance  with  them,  the  union  would  not  be 
advisable.  I  have  some  Habranthi  from  the  Plata 
which  have  not  y*^t  flowered  with  me,  and  vary  a 
little  in  leaf,  but  of  rtainly  belongini^;  to  t]i(>  same 
family.  These  species  all  nujuire  to  be  phintifully 
watered  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame  in  tlie  winter, 
and  their  1(  ;u  t  s  ouo  lit  to  grow  out  to  the  length  of 
near  two  teet.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  decay,  tliey 
should  be  left  (jnife  dry,  and  if  placed  in  a  hot 
situation  it  will  promote  their  flowering. 

U.  Hesperius. — Foliis  glaucis,  perianthio  patente  re- 
flexo, annulo  fauciali  fimbriato,  filameutorum  qua- 
tema  discrepantia  obsoletiore. 

Var.  1.  A'dvena. — Amar.  advena.  Bot.  Reg.  10.  849. 
Bot  Mag.  28.  1125.  Leaves  channelled,  rather 
glaucous,  i  inch  wide ;  2-6-flowered ;  flowers  red 
upwards,  yellowish  green  below ;  peduncles  2  inches 
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and  under.  A  delicate  plant,  apt  tn  rot ;  probably 
a  native  of  dry  situations.  It  should  certainly  not 
be  planted  in  peat. 

Var.  2.  IMlHdus. — Lodd.  Rot.  Cab.  1760.  Am.  advcna^ 
var.  ciinna.  Bot.  Reg.  10.  840.  Specim.  septem- 
ilorum.  Cummiiig,  395.  Valparaiso  Herb.  Hooker. 
Spec.  4-floruni.  Atti.  advena,  Cummiiig.  Valpa- 
r-nso.  183.  Herb.  Liiidi.  Leaves  less  cliaiiTielled, 
more  glaucous  and  recumbent  tliau  those  oi  Ad- 
vena, \  wide,  o])tuse ;  flowers  2-7,  pale  yellow, 
sometimes  tmgcd  with  red  ;  varying  in  difleront 
i^idividuals  between  sulphur,  white,  and  red  :  pe- 
duncli  s  shorter  than  in  Advena;  umbel  more 
numerous  than  Chilensis. 

Var.  3.  Miniatu8.-~PL  26.  f.  2.  Sweet  Brit.  fl.  g.  ser.  2. 
213.  Specim.  ex  Valparaiso,  Gumming,  355.  Herb. 
Hooker,  with  the  scape  8^  inches,  spathe  3  inches 
acuminate,  peduncles  ^  to  2f,  perianth  patent.  If 
long,  segments  acute,  style  trifid,  half  an  incli 
shorter,  but  a  little  longer  than  the  filaments ; 
upper  sepalinr  filament  little  elongated,  but  not 
equal,  as  stated  by  Sweet ;  leaves  wanting,  siud  by 
Sweet  to  be  glaucous.  1  aiicial  membrane  not  re- 
•  corded,  but  it  will  pro!)ahl\  1)0  found  to  agree  with 
Advena  and  Pallidus,  uiicbM-  wltidi  exportation  I  ven- 
ture to  iiicliitie  it  under  a  name  implying  that  they 
inhabit  tbe  extreme  West.  I  do  not  believe  the  seed 
of  Advena  would  <'ver  produce  Pallidus,  and  it 
wovdd  be  incorrect  to  rail  tbe  latter  a  variety  of  the 
former;  but  where  tiic  distinction,  bowever  perma- 
nent, is  not  great,  it  will  be  found  very  convenient 
to  unite  those  whicb  agree  in  most  essential  points 
under  a  superior  name,  wliieli  produces  no  change 
in  the  nomenclature,  but  gives  a  clear  view  of  the 
affinities  of  the  local  variations  of  the  genus. 

12.  BagDoldi4nas.^ — ^Bot.  Reg.  17. 1396.  Specim.  Cum- 
'  ming  ex  Coquimbo.  aeib.  Hooker.  Bulb  large, 
black;  leaves obtase,  glaucous,  f  wide ;  scape  grees, 
6-flowered ;  peduncles  3  inches  and  under,  tube  L 
limb  1  and  15-1  Gths  long,  vellow^ spotted  within  with 
pale  red,  especially  on  the  .three  upper  segments; 
upper  sepaline  filament  much  prolonged,  and  lower 
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petaline  shortened ;  faucial  membrane  annular  fim- 
briated. In  the  Bot.  Reg.  the  words  intemis  and 
extemis,  relatin|;  to  the  iiUiaients,  are  transposed 
by  a  lapse. 

Var,  2.  Gillesianus. — PI.  23.  f.  1.  Specim  ex  Melo- 
coton.  Dr.  Gillies.  Herb.  Hooker.  "  Perianth  yd* 
lowiah  with  a  tinge  of  red,  deeply  divided,  segments 
ovate-lanceolate  with  a  point,  1|  inch  long,  at  the 
base  attenuated  and  greenish ;  filaments  yellowish, 
fimbriated  membrane  at  their  insertion ;  anthers 
green  before  inversion ;  bulb  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  black.  Found  in  gravelly  soil  near  Meloco- 
ton."  Gillies.  The  peduncles  do  not  exceed  an  inch, 
the  spatho  two  inclirs  ;  leaves  four,  a  foot  lon<^,  only 
^  wide;  flowers  much  paler  tlian  in  Bagnoldianus, 
sulphureous ;  but  it  is  certainly  to  he  railed  a 
variety  of  that  plant.  It  will  be  observed  that  both 
these  plants  have  the  glaucous  leaf  and  fimbriated 
membrane  of  the  Hesperian  family,  from  which 
they  are  separated  by  the  more  decided  prolonga- 
tion of  the  upper  and  abbreviation  of  the  lower 
filament,  the  appearance  of  the  bulb,  and  harder 
foliage.  The^'  are  natives  also  of  the  same  coast  as 
Hesperius.  I  lost  Bagnoldianus  by  planting  it  in 
a  peaty  compost,  not  being  then  aware  that  it  grew 
in  dry  gravel,  and  I  understand  that  it  has  rotted 
in  most  collections.  A  most  singular  hisus  occurs 
in  a  specimen  of  that  plant  in  Sir  W.  Hooker's 
herbarium,  of  which  one  of  the  peduncles  is  com- 
pound, bearing  two  flowers  and  a  bracte,  like  one 
of  the  valres  of  the  spathe,  at  the  fork. 

§.  2.  Subbiflora?. — One  or  two  flmoered. 

13.  R6seus. — Sweet.  Brit.  fi.  g.  ser.  2.  107.  Leaves 
glaucous ;  flowers  two,  rose-coloured,  grvvii  at  the 
base,  expanding  wide ;  filaments  conspicuously  of 
four  lengths.  Faucial  membrane  not  recorded. 
From  the  island  ot  Chiioe. 

14.  Chilensis. — Am.  Chilensis.  L'Heritier  S.  A.  p.  11. 
(excluso  Feuillet  cit.)  non  Ruiz  Flor.  Per. — Poeppig 
Frag.  syn.  5. — Am.  lutea.  Specim.  Ruiz.  Herb. 
T.anib.  Zephyranthe?  liitfn.  Hrrh.  App,- — Am. 
ochroleuca?  Ker.  Bauer  tab.  pict.  Bibl.  Banks^ 
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filamentis   (vix    recte?)   connivenlihus.  Leaves 
linear;  spathe  1  or  2-leaved,  according  as  it  has 
one  or  two  flowers,  pedunculated.  L'Henf.  Leaves 
vernal,  scarcely  to  be  gathered  at  the  saiik  tiiii  '  as 
the  scape  ;  flowers  very  pale  sulpbui  or  vermilion, 
the  colour  heinc^  very  variable ;  stigma  deeply 
trifid.  Pocpp'u).    L'Heritier's  description  is  quite 
insufficient  for  the  idenliticatiou  of  his  plant,  and 
Iiis  rjuotations  are  erroneous.    It  is  strange  that  he 
shuuKl  have  called  his  Mower  purple,  and  yet  quoted 
Fenillet's  orange  Pvroliriou  as  the  same.    Ruiz  s 
(vhih^nsis  is  a  bearded  Hippeastrum,  with  leaves 
attenuated  at  both  ends,  a  variety  of  Miniatnm  or 
Hegium.    Dr.  Focppig  has  brought  home  speci- 
mens, and  if  his  plant  be  not  Hahranthus  pallidus, 
it  must  keep  the  name  Chileiisis.    I  believe  the 
Am.  lutea  of  Ruiz  and  Pavou's  herbarium  to  be 
L'Heritier's  plant.    I  have  a  small  bulb,  sent  from 
Chili  under  the  name  Chilensis,  with  two  leaves 
scarcely  a  line  wide,  acute,  sliining  green,  which 
is  probably  this  plant.    Accoiding  to  Poeppig  the 
flower  of  Chilensis  is  autumnal,  rising  before  the 
leaves,  whicli  in  my  plant  are  hiemal ;  he  calls 
them  vernal,  that  is  thev  endure  till  the  hot  seaM)n. 
Chilensis  was  found  by  liiui  in  sandy  fields  near 
La  Vega  de  Conception  in  S.  Chili.  Molina,  p.  129, 
calls  it  coccinea,  flowers  bright  red,  seldom  two  ; 
anthers  yellow,  genitals  red,  spathe  two- leaved  ; 
scarce  exceeding  a  foot ;  leaves  linear,  about  equal 
to  it.    I  suspect  that  Mr.  Ker's  Amaryllis  Ochro- 
leuca,  taken  from  a  drawing  by  Bauer  in  the 
Banksian  Library^  must^  be  one  of  the  varieties  of 
this  plant   The  drawing  represents  the  flowers 
with  obtuse  deeply  divided  segments,  of  a  deep 
greenish  yellow  with  reddish  veins,  erect,  very 
uttle  expanded,  conniving  filaments,  and  anthers 
short,  incumbent,  and  attached  by  the  middle. 
Mr.  Ker*8  engraving  ( Joum,  Se,  and  Arts )  is  very 
accurate.    It  is  decidedly  not  a  Zephyranthes, 
from  the  structure  and  attachment  of  the  anthers, 
nor  has  any  two-flowered  Zepliyranthes  been  seen. 
I  think  the  drawing  must  have  been  made  before 
the  full  expansion  of  the  flower,  and  before  either 
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the  penunili  or  stamens  bad  assuiiied  tiiuir  proper 
attitude.  No  nu'inorandum  exists  concenuiig*  tiic 
plant,  which  Howered  at  Kew  at  a  period  when 
Chih'an  bulbs  were  certaiuly  not  likely  to  find  their 
way  there.  If  it  be  one  of  Masson's  bulbs  from 
the  west  coast  of  Southern  Africa,  it  must  lit  loog 
to  a  pcnu?  entirely  unknown  to  us;  for  if  the  draw- 
ing exhibits  a  correct  representation  of  the  inflo- 
reseence  in  its  perfect  state,  it  atrn  ^^s  with  no  genus 
yet  described.  It  wants  the  tul  u  that  should  con- 
nect it  through  Vallota  with  the  Cyrtauthiform 
race,  and  has  no  aifinity  to  any  other  African 
bulb. 

15.  Gracilifolius.— Bot.  Mag.  51.  2464.  From  Mal- 
donado.  Bulb  small,  leaves  very  slender,  a  foot 
and  half  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  with  a  deep 
channel  on  the  upper  surface;  scapes  successive, 
seven  or  eight  inches  high;  spathe  j:^recn,  tubular, 
slit  at  the  point;  flowers  1-2,  1  inch  and  ^  long, 
tube  green  with  a  thick  green  annular  meniliranr, 
limb  pale  purple,  closing  at  night,  and  expanding 
widest  in  the  sun,  stigma  trifid.  Flowers  freely  in 
Se|iteniber  after  three  or  four  months'  rest.  Gra- 
cilifolius and  Andersonianu^  exj)and  in  the  sun, 
but  with  the  flower  declined  and  the  lower  petal 
protruded,  not  patent  like  Zephyranthes. 

Var.  2.  Boothianus. — Tab.  pict.  et  descr.  W.  B.  Booth. 
Spatha  pedunculo  et  genuine  erubescentibus,  ger- 
mine  et  pedunculo  magis  elongatis,  filamentonim 

Suatema  discrepantia  obsoletiore,  stigmate  raajoie. 
n  specimine  scapns  l-flonis.   £x  Maldonado. 

This  plant,  which  has  flowered  at  Sir  C.  Lemon's,  is  only 
distingaishable  from  Gractlifolius,  which  grows  in  the  same 
vicini^,  by  a  rather  longer  germen  and  peduncle,  a  red 
tinge  on  the  germen,  peduncle,  and  spathe,  and  the  diversity 
of  the  filaments  being  less  marked,  but  they  are  not  exactly 
of  two  lengths  in  the  specimen.  The  flower  seems  also  a 
Uttle  more  declined,  and  rosier.  The  specimen  was  l-flow- 
CKd ;  whether  it  will  be  found  to  be  always  so  I  know  not ; 
but  I  thmk  it  not  improbable,  as  the  plant  is  evidently,  from 
the  near  equality  of  its  filaments,  the  intermediate  point 
of  traneitiott  from  tlic  two-flowered  to  the  one-flowered 
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section,  wliich  has  exactly  the  opposite  discrepancy  of  fila- 
ments. 

16.  Sylvdticus. — Martins  aj).  Schnltes.  Leaves  shorter 
than  the  spathe,  1  line  ajid  ^  wido ;  scape  grcc  u, 
4^  inches;  spathe  15  lines,  one-third  divided; 
peduncle  14-15  lines;  [^t  rmen  ovate,  H  line; 
perianth  inclined,  2i  inclies ;  tube  halt  an  inch, 
green,  witli  a  thin  faucial  membrane;  limb  funnel- 
shaped,  green  below,  above  purplish  scarlet ;  upper 
sepaline  fiUiim  at  prolonged,  lower  petaline  abbre- 
viated. In  ihe  woods  called  Catingas,  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bahia.  There  are  lofty  Sierras  in  Bahia, 
where  I  siippose  this  plant  is  found  ;  for  the  genus 
Habranihus,  so  far  as  we  know,  oiiiy  exists  in  tem- 
perate situations. 

Filamento  sepalino  supcriore  abbreviato.   Upper  sepa- 
line filam^t  shorter. 

17.  Versicolor. —  Bot.  Mag.  51.  2485.  Leaves  ^  inch 
wide,  above  a  foot  long,  acute  ;  scnpe,  spathe,  and 
perianth  at  hrst  rosy,  fading  bcl'ore  expansion ; 
perianth  two  inclies  Iouli',  ^vhite  tinged  witli  pink, 
tipped  ^vitii  red  and  lined  below  with  red,  on  each 
side  of  a  green  midril>;  stigma  Lngc,  white,  trifid, 
patent ;  faucial  membrane  fimbriated.  It  my  dis- 
section of  the  flower  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  is  correct,  it 
disagrees  with  Robustus  and  Andersoniunus  in  the 
prqlougation  of  the  lower  sepaline  filament.  1  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  re-examining  it  since  the 
introduction  of  those  species,  my  gardener  having 
destroyed  tin  bulbs  of  Versicolor  by  watering  them 
during  the  season  of  rest. 

18.  Robdstas.— Sweet  Brit  Fl.  g.  2.  14.  Lodd.  B. 
Cab.  1761.  Am.  tubispatha.  L'Her.  S.  Aug.  9. 
Am.  Berteri.  Spreng.  S.  V.  2.  49.  Leaves  sub- 
glaucous,  channelled,  scape  robust,  spathe  audi* 
vided  two-thirds  of  its  length,  a  little  shorter  thaa 
the  peduncle ;  flower  3|  inches  long,  much  de- 
clined, purplish  pink  fading  to  white;  tube  scarcely 
any;  &ucial  membrane  greenish,  flmbriated? 
s^!als  much  wider  than  the  petals,  but  four  grada- 
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tioDS  very  distinct ;  upper  sepaline  and  lower  peta- 
line  filaiiu  nts  iibiidged  ;  stigma  trifid.  This  plant 
iiKTcasos  iaat  by  seed  and  ort'j^ets.  The  bulbs  are 
killed  by  frost,  if  left  through  the  winter  in  the 
open  ground  in  England  without  protection.  They 
will  grow  frt  ciy  if  kept  dry  in  the  winter,  and 
planted  out  in  the  spring  ;  but  they  should  pre- 
serve their  leaves  tlirough  the  winter,  and  be  kept 
dry  and  hot  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  to  pro- 
mote tlieir  flowering,  which  under  that  treatment 
is  abuuiiant.  Mr.  Ker  was  too  hasty  in  identifying 
a  Jamaica  plant  with  Comnierson's  Am.  tubispatha 
from  13uenu6  Ayres.  1  tliiuk  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  Habranthus,  which  equally  agrees 
with  L'Heritier's  imperfect  description  and  is  a 
native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  must  be  the  true  plant,  and 
strictly  I  ought  to  restore  the  name ;  but  the  rule 
concerning  priority  of  names  was  established  for 
public  convenience  to  avoid  confusion,  and,  as  the 
name  tubispatha  has  now  been  generally  applied  to 
a  tropical  ^ephyranthes,  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  make  a  change,  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  point 
out  the  fact. 

19.  Pumilus. — Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  1771.  Leaves  narrow, 
scape  short,  flower  patent,  ceruuous,  rose-coloured ; 
faucial  membrane  and  filaments  not  observed. 
From  Chili.  I  li;ive  never  seen  Sweet's  2-flowered 
Hab.  roseus,  auil  am  not  sure  of  its  diversity  from 
this  plant,  of  which  I  have  not  seen  the  flower. 

20.  Maculatus. — ^L'Herit.  S.  A.  10.  Scape  speckled 
with  red  lines ;  spathe  2-valved  linear,  flower  pe- 
dunculated, filaments  and  style  declined ;  perianth 
campanulate.  From  a  specimen  brought  from 
ChiU  by  Doudjey.  Colour  not  knom.  The  de- 
scription of  this  plant  is  much  too  vague  to  admit 
of  its  ever  being  identified  with  any  certainty. 
The  name  should  be  attached  to  the  nrst  Chilian 
Habranthus  with  a  speckled  scape  that  shall  be 
discovered. 

21.  AndersomanaB. — Bot.  Reg.  16.  1345.  Lodd.  B. 
Cab.  1677. — Sweet  Br.  fl.  g,  ser.  2.  Leaves  narrow, 
linear,  acute,  green  or  subglaucous ;  spathe  tubular. 
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divided  upwards,  pcdun(  1*  aiiout  H  inch  long  or 
more,  perianth  golden  or  cupper-coloured,  streaked 
outwardly  and  marked  at  the  base  within  with 
reddish  brown  ;  faurial  niembraue  annuiar.  Lower 
petaline  and  upper  sepaliue  filaments  abbreviated, 
reduncle  elongated  m  seedinpr.  From  Bueno^ 
Ayres.  Varies  in  the  depth  of  colour  of  the  flower, 
and  the  breadth  and  glaucous  hue  of  the  leaf,  in 
•  diti'ererit  localities.  The  variation  of  leaf  seems 
permanent  in  the  seed  liners. 

V.  ].  A  urea,  j^olden.  V.  2.  (Ui[)n'a,  ropprry.  \.  iJ.  Ob- 
scura,  dark,  especially  in  tin  bud.  V.  4.  Brevi- 
linibu,  short-Howercd,  with  broader  leaves.  V.  5. 
ParvuLt,  small.  PI.  2G.  f.  4.  V.  6.  Texana,  Texan, 
with  roundish  obtuse  segments. 

This  bright-coloured  Habranthus  was  imported  from 
Monte  Video  in  1829,  and  I  noted  the  first  four  yariedes 
amongst  the  bulbs  which  flowered  in  1830,  having  been  par- 
celled as  diift>rent  by  the  collector.  The  fifth  is  known  to  me 
only  by  a  Bonarian  specimen  from  Tweedie,  Herb.  Hooker. 
The  sixth  was  sent  by  Drummond  from  Texas,  where  the 
Chilian  Allium  Cowani  has  also  manifested  itself  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  1  doubt  whether  it  is  distinguish- 
able from  the  first  variety,  but  I  have  not  seen  them  in  flower 
together.  Both  Andersonianus  and  Robtistns  are  disposed  to 
flower  earlier  than  Gracilifolius  and  Versicolor. 

22  ?  Andlcola. — Am.  Poeppig  Fiagm,  Syn.  5.  Diar.  3. 
833.  Leaves  linear,  glaucous,  smooth ;  scape  6-7 
inches,  glaucous,  one-flowered ;  spathe  approached 
to  the  flower,  two-valved,  reaching  to  the  middle 
of  the  perianth ;  perianth  erect,  near  two  inches 
long,  subbilabiate,  segments  nearly  equal,  splendid 
violet  colour ;  tube  3-4  lines  long,  throat  smooth ; 
stamens  very  short,  deflex.  Dr.  roeppig  does  not 
state  whether  there  is  a  peduncle  shorter  than  the 
spathe  or  none,  but  he  refers  the  plant  to  Ha* 
hranthi.  The  perianth  said  to  have  a  tendency  to 
•  he  bilabiate  and  the  filaments  to  be  deflex  point  to 
that  genus;  but  a  sessile  or  subsessile  germen, 
erect  perianth,  and  very  short  stamens,  are  at  vari- 
ance with  that  genus,  and  I  cannot  but  douht  whe- 
ther it  will  not  be  found  to  be  a  Zephyranthes 
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allied  to  Carinata.  The  insertion  of  the  filaments 
into  the  anther??  should  be  examined;  and  it  should 
be  observed  whether  the  spathe  is  absolutely  divided 
to  the  base.  This  beautiful  little  plant  flowers  in 
January,  in  cold  s^ravelly  situations,  on  the  Andes 
of  Antuco  in  S.  Chili,  especially  on  Pico  del  Pilque, 
and,  if  we  could  obtain  it,  would  probably  thrive 
in  our  climate. 

It  may  be  observed  that  no  Habranthus  has  been  yet 
found  with  the  leaf  more  than  f  ths  of  an  inch  wide ;  nor 
any  Phycella  much  exceeding  naif  an  inch,  except  Chlo- 
Tacra  (the  HseAianthas  dubius  of*  Humboldt),  which  may 
possibly  prove  to  be  a  genus  by  itself;  and  that  no  Hippeas> 
irum  has  been  discovered  with  the  leaf  near  so  narrow. 
This  is  not  a  very  fit  circumstance  to  be  set  down  in  a  generic 
character,  but  it  is  an  important  confirmatory  observation, 
and  valuable  as  a  guide  in  the  discrimination  of  unknown 
plants  of  this  &mily,  especially  in  an  order  of  which  many 
genera  as  Birunsvigia,  Eurycles,  Stenomesson,  and  others, 
may  be  recognized  by  the  leaf.  Concerning  some  of  the 
Haoranthi  my  information  is  defective,  but  fourteen  are 
ascertained  to  have  the  &ucial  annular  membrane,  and  the 
absence  of  it  has  not  been  observed  in  any  one.  In  Hippeas- 
trum  it  is  never  annular,  but  confined  to  the  upper  region  ; 
in  Zephyranthes,  when  the  membrane  is  at  all  manifested, 
it  is  nearly  obsolete ;  in  Phycella  its  exhibition  is  properly 
setiform,  and  the  departures  from  that  form  require  to  be 
carefully  examined,  which  I  have  had  no  opportnni^  of 
doing.  Dr.  Lindley  noted  down  the  membrane  in  Phycella, 
Uerbertiana  to  be  annular,  but  it  may,  perhaps,  not  have 
been  precisely  the  same  structure  that  I  call  annular  in  Ha- 
brantnus.  The  flower  of  Habranthus  rises  after  the  dry 
>'etison  of  rest,  and  is  followed  by  the  leaves,  which  endure 
through  the  winter;  Phycella  flowers  after  the  complete  pro- 
duction of  the  leaves,  and  rests  after  flowering ;  Zephy- 
ranthes rests  in  the  winter  and  flowers  with  or  after  the  rise 
of  the  leaves,  the  flower  expanding  in  the  sun ;  Argyropsis 
has  the  leaves  perennial  and  the  flower  autumnal ;  Cooperia 
appears  to  flower  from  the  earliest  spring  till  the  autumn, 
the  flower  being  at  its  prime  in  the  first  night  of  its  expan- 
i-ion.  The  Habranthi  in  g:eneral  are  pretty  hardy,  but  as 
their  leaf  should  be  in  perfeclion  in  the  winter,  it  must  be 
liable  to  injury  from  frost  if  not  protected  in  some  manner ; 
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they  require,  in  order  to  prepare  tlieir  blossom,  a  hot  period 
of  rest,  which  would  be  often  wanting  to  them  if  exposed  to 
our  climate.  When  euliivnted  in  a  border,  they  si hiu Id  be 
covered  with  a  glass  fViinie,  to  keep  them  hot  and  dry  in 
May,  June,  and  July,  aiid  anv  coverine:  of  mats  or  straw 
that  will  prevent  injury  from  severe  irost  may  be  sufficient 
in  winter;  or  they  may  be  taken  up  when  the  leaves  decay, 
without  breaking  the  fibres,  kept  in  sand,  and  reset  three 
months  after.  As  most  of  these  bulbs  are  found  in  dry 
^avelly  situations,  they  must  require  the  border  to  be  well 
drciiiied,  wliich  sliuuld  be  done  by  a  layer  six  inches  deep  of 
stones  covered  with  an  inverted  sod,  or  at  least  with  heath, 
furze,  or  straw.  The  same  system  may  be  pursued  with 
advantage  in  deep  pots  for  all  plants  that  are  liable  to  suU'er 
from  wet,  as  Habianthus  Jia^noldianus,  and  Hesperius, 
placing  a  thin  inverted  sod,  or  souic  other  covering,  over 
the  crocks  or  stones,  to  ])reveiit  the  drainage  from  becom- 
ing choked,  and  with  that  preeaution  stronci^cr  soil  may 
be  used  than  would  suit  otherwise,  and  less  water  wdll  be 
necessary. 

35.  ZEPBTRiLifTHBS. — Leaves  Hnear;  scape  one-flowered; 
spathe  one-valved;  germen  sessile  or  pedunculated, 
erect ;  tube  short,  funnel-shaped ;  perianth  aub-> 
erect;  faucial  membrane  inconspicuous,  not  annu> 
lar,  manifested  (if  at  all)  by  six  very  minute  poiuts 
above  the  insertion  of  the  filaments,  which  is  at  the 
base  of  the  sppTTients  jnst  without  the  tube,  ih^ 
sepalinc  insert(  d  a  very  little  lower,  and  shorter; 
anthers  suberect,  versatile,  attaclied  ]>elnw  the 
middle,  sloped.  (Stip:Tna  nsnallv  tritid,  patent ;  cap- 
sule ovate,  deeply  .'3-turrowed  ;  seeds  less  numerous 
than  in  Hippeastrmn  ;  style  nencrally  declined,  the 
opposite  hlament  iKing  averted.)  Leavr^  varroto, 
(pstwah  produced  in  the  sprmg ;  flower  stunUtaneauu 
or  iater, 

A.  Pedunculated. 

1.  Mesdchloa. — Bot.  R^.  16.  1361.  Leaves  green  ; 
spathe  looped ;  perianth  half-greea,  above  white, 
stained  wiu  red  outside,  segments  acute,  tube  very 
short,  smooth  within,  style  white,  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  limlv  ycry  little  longer  than  the  filaments.  I 
have  placed  tikis  firsts  not  as  tiie  type  of  the  genas. 
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but  because  it  apj^roaches  nearest  to  Uabrantlius, 
the  flower  being  produced  later  in  the  simini^^r, 
and  not  expandiug  so  freely  in  the  suu  us  the  \ 
of  the  genus;  and  if  my  representation  of  its 
anthers  in  tlie  Bet.  Recr  is  quite  correct,  there  a 
difference  which  retjuires  to  be  re-excuained.  It 
varies  with  a  spathe  bifid  at  the  point  and  tluwer 
yellower,  arnl  with  a  shorter  peduncle  and  flower 
noL  iiiarkLd  svith  red.  From  Buenos  Ayres.  It 
flowers  and  seeds  freely.  Some  seedling  bulbs 
having  been  left  out  in  a  bed  covered  with  leaves 
in  winter,  though  but  just  under-ground,  survived, 
and  sprouted  in  the  first  week  of  May.  1  do  not 
doobt  its  succeeding  in  a  bed  of  white  sand  covered 
with  leaves  in  winter. 

2.  Depauperata. — Pooppig   Frag.   Syn.  4.    Diar.  3. 

795.  Leaves  vernal,  very  narrow,  linear;  })edun- 
culated,  spathe  far  from  the  flower,  tubular,  bifid ; 
liinb  ( rect,  campanulate,  regular,  very  acute,  pale 
sulphur  with  purple  external  streaks  ;  throat 
naked ;  filaments  straight,  nearly  equal.  In  sandy 
stony  fields  of  the  Andes  of  South  Chili.  It  seems 
very  nearly  allied  to  Mesochloa.  Dr.  Poeppig 
has  not  stated  in  what  respect  it  is  depauperated. 

3.  Atamasco. — Am.  Ataraasco.  Bot.  Mag.  7.  239.  Lodd. 

B.  C.  1899.  Catesby  Car.  3.  12.  Leaves  green, 
tube  half  au  iueh,  liuib  large,  white,  bright  red 
outside  in  the  bud,  white  after  expansion.  Abun- 
dant iu  pastures  of  Virginia  and  ( 'aroliua.  To  be 
kept  dry  in  the  greenhouse  in  wiutur ;  if  planted 
out  it  should  be  set  in  white  sand,  to  prevent  the 
roots  rotting  while  at  re^st.  Sprengel  made  a  great 
mistake  in  uniting  the  sessile  Verecunda  with  this 
species  as  a  variety. 

Var.  2.  Minor. — With  smaller  flowers,  more  obtuse. 
Introduced  by  Fraserfrom  Carolina;  not  materially 
diflerent. 

4.  TuWspatha.— Bot.  Mag.  38.  1586.    Not  L'Herit.  S. 

Angl.  whose  plant  is  probably  Habranthus  robustus, 
^possibly  Z.  mesochloa.  Leaves  green,  sometimes 
rather  glaucous;  tube  very  short,  rounded  within 
by  the  bending  of  the  base  of  the  filaments ; 
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perianth  wliite,  <»reeu  below.  Native  of  the  Blue. 
Tiiountaiiis  in  Jamaica.  Tlie  name  Tubispatha 
having  been  now  generally  applied  to  this  species, 
thoiig^h  certainly  not  L'Heritier's  Bonarian  plant,  it 
is  not  iulvi.sablo  to  dij^turb  it.  This  is  properly  a 
stove  plant,  retjuiritig  a  sandy  soil,  rest  in  the 
winter,  and  much  water  in  the  summer.  Ripens 
seed  freely. 

Var.  Hvhrida. — Spotibrthia?.  Spotlbrtiiiana.  Bot.  Reg. 
21.  J74fi'.  A  very  pretty  ]>iTik  mule  from  Tubi- 
spatha  impregnated  by  Carinata. 

5.  Nervosa. — H.  and  B.  Kunth»  1,  285.    Leaves  linear, 

smooth,  10-11  inches  long,  scape  6-8;  peduncle 
scarce  longer  than  the  spathe;  perianth  one  inch 
and  a  half  long,  white,  green  below;  filaments 
alternately  equal;  style  longer.  Six  small  processes 
near  the  insertion  of  the  filaments,  if  1  rightly 
understand  Mr.  Kunth.  The  addition  that  the 
seeds  are  bulbiform  (Kunth),  if  thereby  green 
fleshy  seeds  are  meant,  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  to  be  quite  erroneous,  nor  were  the 
travellers  likely  to  have  seen  both  flower  and  seed. 
America  produces  no  genus  of  that  section. 

6.  Gracilis. — PI.  29.  f.  1.    Specimina  Ruiz  ex  Port. 
-  de  S.  Maria.  Herb.  Lamb,  absque  foliis.  Scapo 

biunciali  filiformi,  pednnc.  }  nnc.  spatha  f  unc. 
perianthio  (albo  ?)  semunciam  ezcedente,  stylo 
isometro  filamcntis  longiore  snberecto^  stigmate 
minuto  lobis  brevibus.  The  specimens  of  this 
singular  and  diminutive  plant  are  without  leaves ; 
the  form  of  the  flower  is  funnel-shaped  with  the 
points  a  little  reflex.  The  sti(>;ma  is  less  cleft  than 
usual  in  this  genus.  Scape  filiform  two  inches, 
peduncle  f ,  spathe  |,  perianth  half  an  inch  (or  a 
little  more),  seemingly  white;  style  equal,  longer 
than  the  filaments. 

7.  Minima. — ^Pl.  24.  f.  3.    Specim.  Tweedie;  from 

Buenos  Ayres.  Herb.  Hooker.  Bulbo  parvulo 
collo  semunciali,  foliis  filiformibus,  scapis  pluribus 
2-3-uncialibus,  spatha  f  tubatH  apice  divisa,  pe^ 
dunculis  1  uucialibus.  germine  i,  tubo  ^,  limbo 
albo,  sepalis  cxtus  rubescentibus,  stylo  bre- 
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viore.  Loaves  filiform,  scape  2-3  indies,  pedun- 
cles 5-,  genii.  H  ^,  tul)e  ^,  limb  from  3  to  .j-lGtlis, 
white,  sepals  red  outside,  style  shorter  than  the 
limb,  spathe  slit  at  the  point.  This  plant  is  still 
moii'  minute  than  the  former,  and  not  funnel- 
shafted  to  the  base  in  the  dry  specimen,  but  more 
tubular. 

6.  Cnrinata. — Bot.  Mag.  52.  2594. — Zeph.  gmudiflora. 
Bot.  Reg.  11.  quoad  florem,  non  quoad  folia 
et  sem.  Leaves  5-lGths  wide,  ehaiiTudled,  kcelrd, 
green,  red  at  the  base  ;  spatlie  loiiLior  than  the 
peduucle,  slit  partly  on  one  side,  tulu  green,  J 
long,  limb  rose-coloured,  2  inclies  long ;  anthers 
long,  style  white.  Irom  M(  \ieo.  ])r.  Lindh'y 
has  withdrawn  the  naniL'  Cii  aiidiflora,  heeause  the 
plate  and  description  of  Grand itiura  in  the  Register 
appertains  to  this  species  as  to  the  flower,  and  to 
Lindleyana  as  to  the  leaf  aitd  seed,  through  a 
mistake  of  the  gardener.  A  nio5>t  beautiful  species 
flowering  abundantly  in  the  greenhouse  (if  kept 
quite  dry  in  the  winter)  in  light  sandy  loam.  I 
nave  ne?er  seen  it  make  any  advance  towards  the 
fonnation  of  seed,  though  tried  in  various  aspects 
and  temperatures,  but  a  mule  as  above  stated  has 
been  obtained  from  its  pollen. 

9.  R6sea.~Bot.  Reg.  10.  821.  Bot.  Mag.  52.  2o:i7. 
Leaves  briglii  grien,  narrow,  recumbent;  flower 
much  smaller  than  Carinata,  segments  rather 
obtuse,  rose-coloured.  Native  of  the  mountains  in 
Cuba;  a  greenhouse  plant,  but  its  flowering  is 
promoted  by  heat  in  the  summer. 

Var.  2.  Bi folia. — Uimark  Enc.  1.  12)2.  Poirret  Enc. 
Sup.  1.  316.  Leaves  acute,  usually  two,  one  a  foot, 
one  four  iuehes  long  (prol)ably  so  only  at  the  mo- 
ment of  flowering)  ;  scape  a  foot,  as  thiek  as  a  pen ; 
limb  an  inch  long;  filaments  shorter;  stigma  tri- 
fid.  In  the  woods  of  St.  Domingo  and  Cayenne. 
Bulb  a  little  longer  than  a  nut.  They  cite  Plumier 
M.  S.  t.  3*  f.  137.  Plum.  cat.  7.  and  AubL  H.  Guin. 
304.  No.  3,  There  appears  nothiug  to  distinguish 
it  from  Rosea  but  the  alleged  habit  of  the  leaves, 
and  a  more  robust  scape.  A  native  of  Cuba  would 
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probably  bo  Ibund  in  St.  Domingo.  The  leaves  of 
K^)soa  are  more  numerous,  so  that  bifolia  would  not 
do  ioi  the  chiei  oamc. 

10«  CoEnnersoni'ina. — PI.  29.  f.  3.  Specim.  Commer- 
son.  ex  Monte  Video.  Herb.  Linn.  Soc.  Am.  Ata- 
luasco  minor.  Red.  Lil.  454.  Foliis  angustis  line- 
aribus,  scapo  debili,  spatha  pedunculo  longiore, 
perianthio  circiter  pollicari  roseo.  Leaves  narrow, 
scape  slender,  spathe  longer  than  the  peduncle, 
perianth  about  an  inch  long,  rose-coloured.  The 
native  country  of  Redoute's  plant  is  nnt  known  ;  it 
agrees  with  ComTncrson's  specimen  from  Monte 
Video,  and  is  suthciently  distinct  from  Atamasco, 
whicli  is  a  native  of  North  Anicrica.  T  understand 
that  the  plant  is  lost  at  Paris;  it  has  never  been  in 
this  country. 

IL  Lindleyana.^'Pl.  35.  f.  5.  Gfandiflaia,  Bot.  Reg. 
1 1.  902.  quoad  folia  et  6emina»  non  quoad  florem. 
Am.  minuta?  H.  and  B.  Nov.  gen.  1.278.  Kiinth 
Syn.  1.  285.  Bulbo  pervulo,  foliis  linearibus,  pe* 
dunculo  semnnciali^  germlDe  |,  tubo  viridi  i  une. 
limbo  pallid^  roseo,  ^  unc.  aculeis  sub  lente  sex 
minutissimis  ad  basin  petalorum.  This  plant,  a 
native  of  Mexico,  is  distinguished  by  its  smaller 
size,  pednncnlated  germcn,  and  pale  rose^loured 
flowers,  fromVerecunda,  which  it  otherwise  closely 
resembles.  It  is  the  plant  of  which  the  leaves  are 
represented  and  the  seed  described  under  the  name 
Grandi flora,  in  consequence  of  the  flower  of  Cari- 
nata  having  appeared  before  the  leaves  on  its  first 
importation,  and  the  leaves  added  to  the  drawing 
at  a  later  period  from  a  bulb  of  this  species  by  a 
mistake  of  the  gardener.  My  plants  of  Lindleyana 
are  from  an  onset  taken  by  Dr.  Lindley's  hand 
from  the  plant  of  which  he  described  the  leaf  and 
seed.  If  a  pot  of  these  hnll)?,  after  remaining  dry 
in  the  <:!;Toonhouse  all  winter,  be  placed  on  f\  warm 
flue  and  \\atpred  in  May,  the  flower  buds  wiil  ap- 
pear in  a  iew  hours.  I  believe  this  to  be  Hum- 
boldt's minuta,  but  it  cannot  be  identified  with 
certainty,  and  the  smaller  species  since  discovered 
make  the  name  not  desirable. 
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13.  Sessilift.  -Foliisgracilibiis  semicylindricis  viridibus, 
ortu  tortilibus  ;  crermiue  sessili ;  tubo  ultra  semun- 
c'l'dUy  aculeis  biiiis  minutissimis  ail  {x-taii  cujusque 
basin ;  limbo  albo,  sepah's  extus  plus  minus  rube- 
scentibus ;  acapo  in  seminando  deflexo ;  stylo  vaide 
deflexo. 

Var.  1.  Verecunda.  —  Bot.  Mag.  52.  y5f>3.    Gcrmen  ^/ 
above  5-,  tube  prreen  |-,  limb  1^  long,  white,  tinged  ^ 
with   bbish  outside;   sepaline   filamente  shorter, 
pctaiine  just  longer,  than  the  style. 

Var.  2.  Stri&ta.— Bot.  Mag.  52.  2593.  Sepals  streaked 
outnde  witli  red ;  style  longer  than  any  of  the 
filaments.  This  plant  does  not  appear  to  maintain 
its  distinguishing  features  with  certainty  when 
raised  by  seed. 

Var.  3.  Ackermannia. — ^From  Ghiatimal^  Leaves  rather 
broader;  sepals  red  externally  before  expansion; 
perianth  internally  pure  white ;  style  much  longer 
than  in  either  of  the  other  varieties.   It  does  not 

•  flower  near  so  freely  as  them,  and  is  more  disposed 
to  make  oflS^ts.  These  plants  require  no  trouble,  but 
to  keep  them  dry  in  winter ;  they  may  be  crowded 
in  a  small  pot,  stowed  away  any  where  dry,  and 
set  out  of  doors  in  May  or  June,  when  they  will 
flower  immediately ; '  or  they  may  be  kept  in  dry 
sand,  and  planted  out  in  May  in  a  border  of  sandy 
soiL  Their  flowers  expand  quite  flat  when  the 
sun  shines,  and  are  produced  abundantly,  and 
every  flower  is  IdUowed  by  a  seed«pod.  The  seed- 
lings flower  at  an  early  age. 

14.  Grahami&na.^PL  29.  f,  2.  Specim.  Graham  358. 
B.  Herb.  Undl.  Mexico,  abeque  foUis.  Scapo  tri- 
unciali,  spathd  14  dimidio  tubulos§^  bast  inflate 
supeme  bifldft  (vel  fenestrate?)  germine  sessili  i 
unc.  perianth  If tubo  gracillimof  unc.  limbo  unc. 
laciniis  ovalibus  ultra  f  latis  (in  spec,  siceo  nallidd 
purpureis  infra  lutesoentibus)  filamentis  f  unc. 

•  iiberis,  stylo  suberecto  tubum  A  superante,  stig- 
mate  lobis  obtusis,  antheris  limbo  semundam  bre- 
vioribu&  This  plant  is  nearly  allied  to  sessilis. 
The  flower  is  more  purpurascent,  the  tube  rather 
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longer,  and  the  stigiiia  less  thiid.  Tiie  leaves  axe 
wanting  to  the  specimen. 

Ohs.  The  i^eniis  Zephyranthes,  reqnirinn^  rest  in  winter, 
iiinv  be  kept  dry  at  tliat  poason,  and  planted  out  ia  the  fall 
sun  in  very  sandy  soil  in  the  spring. 

^.  2*  Antheris  suhulato-tortilibus,  erectis  apice  reflexo; 
polline  difformi ;  stigmate  obtusiore,  lobis  aab-erec- 
tis.   Genus  diversum  ?  Argyr6psi8. 

1.  C&ndida. — Bot  Mag.  53.  2607.  Am.  Candida.  Bot. 
Reg.  9.  724. 

Var.  1.  Flore  majore.  —  Specim.  Herb.  Hooker.  Mat^ 
thews,  434.  ex  hortis  veteribas  per  Lim»  vallems. 

Var.  2.  Flore  minore. — PL  24.  f.  2.  Spocim.  Tweodie 
ex  ripi  fluminis  La  PLttUf  ita  ab  argentco  plaiitae 
hujusce  floridissimse  aspcctu  nuncupati.  Herb. 
Hooker. 

Var.  3.  Huliro  cxtus  suffusa.  —  From  Buenos  Ayies. 
Ri'ddish  outside. 

Var.  4.  Fortuita.— Quadrilocularis.  Ex  Bonaria.  Peri- 
anthit  segraentis  et  staminibus  octo,  stlgmatis  lobis 
et  capsulee  loculis  quatuor;  scapo  pedali;  flore 
majuaculo. 

This  plant,  conspicuous  by  its  fleshy,  semicylindrical  and 
rush-like  leaves,  which  resist  the  severest  frost  of  our  usual 
winters,  has  ripened  its  seeds  with  me  after  snow  had  lain 
upon  them  for  three  weeks.  I  have  seen  the  quicksilver 
fifteen  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  (Fahren.)-  without 
its  losing  more  than  the  ends  of  its  leaves.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  that  it  is  indigenous  in  the  west  of  South 
America,  tliough  abundant  in  old  gardens  in  the  valley  of 
Lima.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  hardiness  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  bulbs  from  Lima  and  those  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  the  banks  of  the  Plata  are  so  covered  with  it  that  it  is 
understood  that  the  river  was  called  La  Plata,  meaning 
silver,  on  account  of  the  profusion  of  its  white  blossom  on  the 
shore.  I  Iiave  had  seventy  flowers  expanded  at  once  on  a 
small  patch  of  the  plant  at  Spofforth.  it  is  strange  that  this 
plant,  which  thrives  in  the  hot  valley  of  Lima,  should  have 
stood  out  of  doors  here  nine  or  ten  years  unprotected,  with- 
out ever  losing  its  leaves  entirely.  Perhaps  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  air  which  must  accompany  the  rush  of  such  a  great 
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body  of  water  as  flip  Plata,  an«l  the  evaporation  from  it,  occa- 
sions a  deii'iee  oi  cdlil  on  itsiminediatc  bank^  which  the  hititiidc 
would  not  otherwise  admit.  There  is,  liowcver,  a  iiiy>tery  in 
the  constitution  of  plants,  whicli  does  not  always  dejxMid  upon 
tlieir  native  climate,  I  raised  two  species  of  Gesneria  from  ac- 
cidental seeds  lod<2^ing  amongst  the  roots  of  the  same  plant  of 
Pitcairnia,  plucked  off  a  rock  in  Brazil,  one  of  which  objected 
to  the  heat  of  a  stove,  and  the  other  could  not  live  through 
the  winter  without  it.  Candida  flowers  ahnndantly  here 
under  a  warm  south  wall,  upon  the  first  autumnal  rains  after 
a  season  of  drought,  which  does  not  huw(!ver  at  all  utlecL  its 
foliage;  and,  if  they  cease,  its  blossoming  will  be  suspended, 
unless  it  be  watered,  and  recommence  later.  I  have  an  ex- 
traordinary variety  (var.  4.)  from  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
flowers  year  after  year  with  t  ighi  segments  to  the  flower, 
eight  stamens,  four  lobes  to  the  style,  and  fonr  cells  to  the 
capsule.  It  has  a  more  robust  scape  a  foot  high,  and  very 
conspieaous  large  flowers,  expanding  full  three  inches.  1 
have  seen  accidental  flowers  of  Gladioli  with  a  sapernume- 
rary  stamen,  sepal,  and  petal,  and  even  with  two,  and  a 
re^lar  fertile  four-celled  capsule  on  Camellia  Japonica,  but 
this  is  the  only  instance  I  nave  observed  of  a  seedling  with 
such  a  variation  permanent.  My  belief  is  that  this  plant 
belongs  to  a  genus  intermediate  between  Zephyranthes  and 
Cooperia,  though  I  will  not  disturb  it  till  the  further  species 
of  those  genera  can  be  thoroughly  examined.  It  differs 
from  Zephyranthes,  and  agrees  with  Cooperia  in  having 
deformed  pollen,  a  point  which  I  am  persuaded  must  indi- 
cate generic  diversity,  though  we  may  be  sure  that  the  di- 
versity, if  positive,  would  not  be  connned  to  such  a  secret 
feature.  It  diflers  from  Zephyranthes  in  the  stamen,  and 
from  the  known  Cooperias  in  the  absence  of  a  cylindrical 
tube  and  in  its  expansion  under  sunshine ;  from  both  in  the 
substance  of  the  leaf  and  their  permanency.  The  erect  lobes 
of  its  stigma  are  peculiar  to  itself ;  and  it  has  as  yet  resisted 
my  repeated  attempts  to  cross  it  with  Zephyranthes.  I  sug- 
gest the  name  Argyropsis,  if  its  separation  should  be  esta- 
blished on  further  investigation,  in  allusion  to  its  silvering 
the  banks  of  its  native  river,  and  giving  name  to  the  Argen- 
tine republic.  It  comes  very  near,  however,  to  Z.  scssilis, 
whicli  forms  a  link  between  it  and  the  pedunculated  species, 
and  1  can  only  separate  it  as  a  section  of  that  genus. 

I  learnt  from  my  lamented  friend,  Dr.  Carey,  that  the 
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species  ut  Zophyranthes  which  I  had  sent  to  liim  had  mul- 
tiplied prodigiously  in  the  East  Indies,  as  well  a.H  the  Hippe- 
astra,  the  ibnner  hein^  a  substitute  for  our  crocuses,  the  latter 
for  our  tulips,  in  a  tropical  garden  ;  ami  In-  was  earnest  in  his 
application  for  every  species  of  Zc  pliyi  anthes. 

There  is  a  little  mvstcry  in  the  expansion  of  Candida.  I 
have  seen  it  open  quite  Hat  in  warm  sunshine,  but  I  Iklv*  , 
nevertheless,  in  very  cold  gloomy  weather  witli  a  north 
wind,  seen  its  Howors  stautliug  at  3-4ths  expansion  at  night, 
and  a  few  days  after,  when  the  wind  was  south-west  and 
warmer  the  Howcrs  were  not  near  so  open  even  in  the  day , 
as  if  its  expansion  depended  on  the  dryness  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

36,  CooPKRfA. — Germen  erect;  tube  erect,  long,  slender, 
cylindrical,  widened  at  the  month  ;  limb  in  its  prime 
stellate;  filaments  inserted  at  tlie  uninth,  nearly  equal, 
erect ;  anthers  erect,  affixed  at  one-third  from  the 
base,  not  versatile,  fasciculate  ;  style  erect.  (Stigma 
three-lobed,  fimbriated,  viscous;  lobes  fuiruwcd,  ob- 
tuse ;  leaves  linear,  tortuous ;  scape  one-flowered ; 
spathe  one-valved.) 

1.  Drummondiana.— PI.  24.  f.  2.  5—11.  PI.  41.  f.  16. 
Drummondi,  Bot.  Reg.  22.  1835.  Var.  2.— Chlo- 
rosulen.— PI.  24.  f.  1 .  Bot.  Mag.  63.  2482. 

Leaves  l-12th  to  l-8th  wide,  12-18  inches  long, 
tortuous,  green,  tending  to  glaucous;  scape  4-13 
inches ;  spathe  about  l),  slit  or  looped  at  the  end ; 
tube  4i  inches,  greenish,  often  fading  red;  limb 
1|-  long,  white,  acquiring  often  six  broad  red 
stripes  on  the  back  in  fading;  sepals  tipped  on 
the  back  with  green :  style  sometimes  shorter  than 
the  tube,  sometimes  exceeding  the  stamens;  fila- 
ments free,  about  ^  of  an  inch ;  flower  expanding 
in  the  evening,  sometimes  beginning  to  close  a 
little  in  the  morning,  sometimes  lasting  four  days 
before  it  withers. 

This  plant  is  so  variable,  that  three  bulbs  sent  by  Drum- 
mond  separately,  and  perhaps  from  different  localities,  flow- 
ered at  Spoiforth,  one  with  the  style  shorter  than  the  tube, 
one  longer,  but  shorter  than  the  stamens,  and  the  third 
longer  than  the  stamens ;  the  difference  of  stature  and  colour 
was  also  considerable,  but  the  first  of  the  three  bulbs  having 
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produced,  in  the  space  of  six  months,  five  successive  sea})es, 
has  itself  exhibited  successively  all  the  diversities  which  were 
at  first  supposed  to  distinguish  the  three  hulbs,  and  it  is  vain 
to  separate  them.  The  flower  always  ('X|>ands  in  the  even- 
ing, and  is  not  usually  seen  in  its  perfect  state  after  the  first 
night,  the  perianth  beeoniing  less  stellate  and  the  margins  of 
the  segments  curled,  but  it  endures  for  three  or  four  days  in 
that  state.  The  bulb  figured  iu  the  Dot.  Reg.  having  pro- 
duced a  scape  in  August,  when  the  weather  was  very  fine 
and  hot,  was  placed  out  of  doors  in  the  full  sun.  It  ex- 
paiiJed  us  uaual  in  tlie  eveninp:,  and  in  its  prime  the  limb 
was  pure  white ;  the  next  moraiug  it  had  become  less  stel- 
late, and  it  lasted  so  four  days,  at  the  end  of  which,  as  it 
hejjan  to  wither,  the  tube  became  red,  and  a  deep  broad  red 
stripe  appeared  on  the  back  of  each  segment,  widest  on  the 
'sepals.  The  nocturnal  flowering  of  this  plant  is  an  anomaly 
in  the  order,  and  the  more  remarkable,  because  its  nearest 
kin,  Zephyranthes,  requires  a  powerful  sun  to  make  it  ex- 
pand. The  flower  is  fragrant,  smelling  somewhat  like  a 
primrose.  I  have  the  bulbs  io  a  sandy  compost,  which 
clearly  suits  them.  They  do  not  seem  impatient  of  either 
heat  or  cold,  but  like  a  free  supply  of  water ;  as  soon  as  the 
seed  on  one  scape  is  ripe,  another  seems  ready  to  rise.  The 
flower  has  no  irritability,  and  does  not  seem  affected  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  sun  after  it  has  once  expanded  A 
single  flower  is  not  very  conspicuous,  but  in  a  tuft  they 
would  be  very  ornamental.  Severe  frosts  occur  in  Texas,  and 
it  may  perhaps  prove  hardy ;  but  its  habit  appears  to  be  to 
flower  successively  from  the  earliest  spring  till  September, 
the  leaves  growing  principally  late  in  the  autumn,  and  in 
the  winter  if  protected. 

2*  PeduncuUta. — PI.  42.  f.  3, 4, 5.  Sceptranthes  Drum* 
mondi.  Graham.  Edin.  phil.  Jour.  40.  413.  1836. 
Zephyranthes  Drummondi.  Don.  Sweet,  Brit.  fl.  g. 
ser.  i»  328.  Nocte  patens,  fragrans;  bulbo  de*> 
presso,  foliis  glaucis  subsesquipedalibus  1  unc.  latis 
subobtusis,  scapo  supeme  attenuato  unifloro,  spathd 
If,  apice  semunc.  bifida,  pedunculo  f-1  unciali, 
perianthio  2^-2^  unciali  albo,  limbo  1}  ultra, 
antheras  unciam  superante,  tubo  1-1^  unc.  antheris 
1  uncialibus,  petalinis  sepalina  vix  qjuart^  parte 
superantibus,  stylo  |  unciali  erecto,  stigmate  sub- 
erecto  incluso.  Bulb  black,  flattened  at  top,  about 
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1|  (liamctor;  leaves  glaucous,  \  of  an  inch  'broad, 
near  ^  an  inch  close  to  the  bulb,  scape  8  inches 
high,  \  diameter ;  peduncle  an  inch  ;  spathe  bifid 
at  the  end,  at  first  covering  the  germen,  afterwards 
disclosing  it  on  one  side  ;  flower  2  inches  and  \  or 
more,  tube  about  an  inch,  limb  white,  tinged  with 
pale  blush  in  bud,  white  when  blown,  striped 
outside  with  red  Ib  withering,  an  inch  longer  tnan 
the  anthers ;  anthm  \  of  an  inch  long,  the  peta- 
line  scarcely  exce^ng  the  sepaline  in  position  by 
a  quarter  of  their  length ;  style  f  of  an  inch  long, 
or  shorter,  erect;  stigma  subercwt,  inclnded  in  the 
tube;  capsule  three*nirrowed,  ^ths  long,  |  wide» 
not  widened  at  bottom. 

Tills  is  another  of  Drummond's  bulbs,  which  has  flowered 
at  Dr.  Neill's,  in  the  Edinburgh  and  01asgu\\  (jiii  (Iliis,  and  at 
SpofForth.  It  was  not  o])9erved  durinc^  the  niglit  in  Scotland, 
nor  seen  to  expand  perfectly.  It  did  not  flower  at  Spollurih 
till  the  *30th  of  September,  the  weather  being  then  very  cold 
and  eloLidy.  The  scape  and  spathe  were  pale  reddish,  the 
bud  tinpred  with  a  faint  bhish.  A  little  before  sunset  it 
expanded  u  little,  the  limb  liuviiig  grown  pure  white  ;  in 
that  jiosture  it  remained  till  th(;  same  hour  the  next  eveninsT, 
when  it  opened  a  little  wider,  and  on  the  third  cvenintr  it 
made  a  fresh  eflbrt  and  reached  a  state  of  about  half  expan- 
sion ;  the  next  morning  the  sepals  acquired  a  red  tinge  on 
the  ontside,  and  the  flower  began  to  shrivel.  It  bad  the 
same  primrose-like  fragrance  as  Drummondiana.  The  peta- 
line  filaments  were  prolonged  a  little,  adhering  to  the  base 
of  the  petals ;  the  style  in  my  specimen  was  only  half  the 
length  of  the  tube.  The  tube  was  quite  as  erect  and  cylin- 
drical as  in  Drummondiana,  the  figure  in  Sweet's  Br.  f!.  g. 
being  very  incorrect  in  that  respect.  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  capricious  non-expansion  of  these  noctnmal 
flowers,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  arises  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  treated.  Increase  of  temperature 
prevents  their  expansion,  and  probably  would  obstruct  the 
opening  of  any  night-blowing  flower.  The  requisite  for 
producing  the  flower  is  a  certain  mean  temperature,  but  a  , 
gradual  decrease  of  temperature,  such  as  usually  takes  place 
at  sunset,  is  necessary  for  its  expansion.  Therefore  if  the 
plant  be  in  a  stove  or  warm  greenhouse,  and  the  weather 
cold  and  clou4y,  there  is  no  decrease  €»f  temperature  at  even, 
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but  perhaps  an  increase  on  shutting  the  lights  and  making 
up  the  fire  ;  and  so  circumstanced  the  flower  of  the  Coopc- 
rias  obstinately  refuses  to  open.  If  placed  in  the  open  air 
the  day  before  the  flower  is  to  blow,  it  feels  the  natural 
evening  refrigeration  and  expands  like  a  star,  and  having 
once  attained  that  posture  it  preserves  it  till  it  withers,  that 
is  about  three  days.  The  first  day  my  C.  pedunculata  tried 
to  open  it  had  been  very  cold  and  gloomy,  and  where  it 
stood  tlicre  could  have  beeu  very  little  decrease  of  tempe- 
rature at  night;  on  the  two  following  days  the  weather 
became  gradually  warmer,  so  that  it  felt  a  little  more  dimi- 
nution of  warmth  each  evening,  and  consequently  opened  a 
little  more,  but  the  change  was  never  great  enougli  where  it 
stood  to  cause  a  perfect  expansion.  The  natural  efi'ect 
arisinjs;  from  decrease  of  temperature  may  be  counteracted  in 
like  iiuumer  by  the  artificial  treatment  of  uiiiiiials.  The 
African  Whidah  bird  acquires  fine  plumage  and  a  prodigious 
tail  at  its  vernal  moult ;  at  the  approach  of  winter  it  puts  OQ 
brown  feathers  and  a  short  tail  ;  but  if  during  the  summer 
it  is  kept  in  a  cold,  sunless,  and  airy  situation,  and  just 
before  iLs  autumnal  moult  is  brought  into  a  close  and  heated 
room,  it  will  acquire  a  renewal  of  its  summer  dress;  and 
under  such  treatment  it  will  never  put  on  its  winter  plumage. 
I  can  entertain  no  doiiitt  as  to  the  generic  identity  of  this 
plant  and  Dnimmondiana. 

Professor  Don  looked  upon  it  as  a  Zephyranthes,  not 
having  seen  the  live  specimen,  and  relying  on  the  engraving 
in  Sweet's  Br.  ti.  g.  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  M'Nab;  but  llie 
engraving  is  very  incorrect  in  the  form  ;ind  posture  of  the 
tube.  The  outline  I  have  given  is  from  a  drawing  also  by 
Mr.  M'Nab,  which  was  communicated  by  Dr.  Graham  to  Sir 
W.  Hooker,  and  kindly  forwarded  by  him  to  me,  together 
with  the  dry  specimen  of  the  flower  received  from  Dr.  Graham. 
In  that  drawing,  which  is  correct,  and  of  which  the  outline 
had  been  sent  to  the  engraver  before  the  bulb  flowered  at 
Spofforth,  the  flower  has  exactly  the  form  and  posture  of 
Uooperia,  and  the  only  difference  of  structure  is  a  very 
trifling  increase  in  the  prolongation  of  the  petaline  stamensy 
which  are»  however,  only  l-16th  of  an  inch  longer  than  the 
sepaline.  If  Mr.  Don  had  seen  the  live  specimen  or  Mr. 
M*Nab*8  drawing,  he  would  have  entertained  a  different 
opinion  concerning  this  plant.  Dr.  Graham  named  it  Seep- 
imnthesy  considering  that  its  less  expanded  limb,  its  diorter 
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tube,  and  pedtineulated  jjermen,  distinguished  it  from 
Conpcria.  The  expansion  of  C.  Dnnnniondiana  liepcnds  as 
niiu  li  on  the  decrease  of  tt'nipcrature ;  and  I  had  one  flower 
of  it  in  the  winter  that  never  opened  at  all,  though  it  ripened 
its  seed.  The  comparative  shortness  of  the  tul)e  can  be  only 
looked  upon  as  a  specific  feature  ;  wiiuess  the  great  diH'e- 
rence  of  its  length  in  Hipp,  brevillorum  and  solandriflorum. 
Hymen.  Caribbea  and  pedalis;  the  pedunculated  and  sessile 
germen  occur  togetlier  iii  the  most  nearly  allied  genus 
Zephyranthes,  as  well  as  in  Ismene  and  in  Hymenocallis; 
and  1  can  discover  no  feature  of  sutticient  weight  to  separate 
it  generically  from  Drummondiana.  1  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
Neill  for  seeds  ripened  in  his  collect! rm,  and  an  excellent 
sketch  of  the  bulb  with  the  scape  and  capsule,  which  is  not 
enlarged  at  bottom,  as  usual  in  Zephyranthes.  Tlic  seeds 
are  like  those  of  Drummondiana,  Hat  and  bhick.  I  hey  vege- 
tate readily.  The  leaves  of  Drummondiana  have  a  glaucous 
tendency,  which  perhaps  is  commou  t<)  the  whole  genus. 

Spedes  (jkdna,flore  nandum  mo.--  Dauhtful  ^pede$. 

3?  Mexidma. — Bnlbo  depreseo,  foliis  giaucis,  canali- 
culatis,  eesquipedalibus,  tortuosisy  recumbentibus, 
i  uncial,  latis  subobtusis.  Bulb  flattened  at 
the  top ;  leaves  glaucous,  channelled,  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  tortuous,  recumbent,  3-16ths  of  an  inch 
wide,  rather  obtuse.  Imported  by  Mr.  Loddiges 
from  Mexico.  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  flower  from  it,  nor  has  it  blossomed  at 
Hackney,  where  Mr.  Loddiges  has  many  bulbs  of 
it  in  a  thriving  state,  but  I  think  it  will  prove  to 
be  a  white  Cooperia.  It  has  the  same  flattened 
summit  to  the  bulb  as  C.  pedunculata.  I  suspect 
the  cause  of  its  not  flowering  to  have  been  the 
cessation  of  watering  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
and  consequent  delay  of  the  growth  of  its  leaves 
till  the  spring.  It  is  now  making  great  growth  of 
leaves  in  September,  and  I  doubt  not  that  by  en- 
couraging them  in  the  winter  it  will  be  induced  to 
flower  in  the  spring  or  summer. 

37.  Hayl6ckia. — Leaves  linear;  scape  concealed,  one- 
flowered  ;  spathe  one-valved,  half-concealed,  di- 
vided upwuds;  germen  concealed  in  the  bulb; 
tube  cylindrical,  enlarged  at  the  mouth,  limb  funnel- 
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shaped  below,  scmipatcnt  upwards ;  filaments  of 
alternate  leugth,  conniving,  inserted  iu  the  seg- 
ments of  the  limb,  the  sepaline  at  their  base,  the 
petaline  higher  ;  anthers  incumbent,  versatile,  at- 
tached in  the  middle;  style  erect;  stigma  deeply  triHd, 
erect,  with  recurved  points,  concealed  in  the  tube ; 
capsule  protruded  on  a  short  peduncle^  round,  3-fur- 
rowed,  3-valved ;  seeds  with  a  rounded  back. 

1.  Pusilla, —  Bot.  Reg.  IG.  1371. — Sternebergia  Ame- 
ricana. Hoiiiiianseirpr.  verz.  pti.  p  197.  cum  fig. 
Berl.  1824. — Var.  2.  Uubella. — Uofliiiaiisegg,  ib. 
Variety  with  pink  flowers. — Bulb  small,  leaves 
hiemal,  very  narrow  ;  flower  autumnal  after  a  sea- 
son of  drought,  tube  an  inch,  limb  an  inch  and 
white  tending  to  straw-coloured,  stained  with 
purple  widiout ;  style  white.  Hoffman segg  states 
that  the  plant  is  abundant  at  Maldonado,  and  that 
it  is  found  red  as  well  as  straw-coloured.  The 
flower  has  some  affinity  to  the  European  Sterne- 
bergia, but  it  belongs  to  a  different  section  of  the 
order.  The  seed  of  Haylockia  approaches  to  that 
of  Zephyranthes,  with  which  it  is  closely  con- 
nected. 

PvROLiRiov. — Leaves  attcnnntec^  at  botli  ends  ;  scape 
oue-flo\s  I  rrd  ;  irernien  se^^lle  ,  tube  cylindrical, 
erect;  iimb  cam panulate  with  reflex  ponits ;  fila- 
ments equal  or  alternately  equal,  suberert,  patent ; 
antliers  versatile ;  style  erect  or  reclining  1  stigma 
tiiiid. 

1.  Aureum. — PI.  29.  fig.  4.  Spec.  400.  Herb.  Lindl. 
PI.  23.  fig.  3.  Spec.  Dornbey  Herb.  Soc.  Linn. 
A.  aurea.  Flor.  Per.  3.  5G.  286.  A.  tiihiflora,  L'Her. 
S.  A.  10.  Lil.  Narc.  Feuill.  Obs.  3.  2^).  26.  A.  Pe- 
ruviana. Ker.  Lariiai  k.  iiulb  beset  with  blind  off- 
sets, scape  a  tout  liigh,  flower  4-4^  inches  long, 
golden,  mouth  of  the  tube  scaled  ;  style  scarcely 
exceeding  the  filaments.  Dombey's  specimen, 
which  is  L'Heritier's  plant  from  Lima,  has  the 
flower  more  than  four  inches  long.  The  peduncles 
in  the  plate  of  Flor.  Per.  are  false,  and  not  men- 
'  tioned  in  the  descripticm.  It  flowers  in  January 
and  February  in  the  cornfields  of  Peru  at  Lurin, 
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Surco,  Mao^dalena,  Luricancfao,  and  ChorUlo,  near 
Lima ;  called  Hamanco  de  Antibo. 

2.  Flammeum.—Flor.  Per.  3.       i28G.  I Jlio-narc.  mon. 

cocciu.  Feuill.  Obs.  3.  '29.  21.  Flower  shorter, 
limb  only  two  inches,  fiery  orange,  faucial  scales 
short,  truncate,  and  crenate.  lu  the  cornfields  of 
Chancay,  near  Huaura,  and  in  the  fields  and  on 
the  hills  of  Conception  in  Chili. 

3.  Flavum.—  Spec.  Ruiz.  Herb.  Lamb. — P}-rol.  aureum, 

fauce  Icevi.  Bot.  Reg.  20.  1724.  Scapo  short ; 
flower  3  inches  or  less,  pale  golden  ;  tube  smooth  ; 
filaments  much  shorter  than  the  style;  stigma 
deeply  trifid. 

There  is  a  specimen  from  Peru  with  the  scape  shorter 
than  the  flower,  which  is  decidedly  flavnm ;  two  other  spe- 
cimens of  auream  are  erroneously  marked  flavuni<  These 
three  plants  are  very  nearly  allied,  but  as  Rnia  distinctly 
describes  the  fisiucial  scales  of  aureum  and  flammeum,  the 
plant  in  which  Dr.  Lindlev  found  none,  must  be  the  third 
species  which  Ruiz  named,  but  did  not  describe.  It  also 
agrees  with  it  and  differs  fh>m  aureum  in  tlie  short  scape, 
long  style,  and  paler  colour ;  and  disagrees  with  aureum  in 
not  having  the  circle  of  blind  oflkets  described  by  Ruis, 
which  I  find  in  an  imported  bulb  of  Pyrolirion,  which  has 
not  flowered.  The  figures  in  the  Flor.  Per.  are  quite  un- 
worthy of  faith,  but  the  descriptions  of  Ruiz  appear  to  me 
singularly  correct  The  three  species  are  probably  dis- 
tinct ;  aureum  with  lareer  golden  flower,  style  little  exceed- 
ing the  filaments,  and  raucial  scales  longer;  flammeum  with 
smaller  flowers,  fiery  orange,  and  crenate  scales ;  and  flam- 
meum with  paler  flowers,  longer  style,  and  short  scape. 
The  filaments  of  flavum  in  Mr.  Lambert*B  speoimen  ai^  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible. 

Species  dubia, — Doubtful  species. 

41  A  lbicans. — Lil.  Narc.  raonanthus  flore  albicaiite, 
tube  pradonp^o.  Feuillet  Obs.  3.  29.  f.  20.  Scapo 
terefi,  virciito,  H-unc.  tube  2-unc.  1^  lin.  lato ; 
limbo  ciK  it(  r  2  uiir.  laciniis  aciiti?  apice  rcflcxo; 
foliis  7-H-unc.  1^  lineas  lati?,  viridibus,  acutis, 
eanaliculatis.  lu  valle  Ylo  iiiti;i  montes  PcnnijB, 
situ  aridissimo.   This  plant,  from  Ylo  in  Peru,  is 
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only  known  to  us  by  Feuillet*8  description  and  bad 
plate,  with  a  whitish  tubular  flower,  and  limb 
reflex  at  the  point;  it  agrees  with  no  genus  but 
Pyrolirion.  There  is  no  spathe  in  the  figure.  It 
is  impossible  to  be  quite  certain  tiiat  this  plant  may 
not  he  a  Cooperia ;  but  butli  the  leaves  and  reflex 
points  of  the  limb  seem  to  correspond  with  those 
of  Pyrolirion. 

I  have  not  possessed  this  genus  long  enough  to  be  sure  of 
its  habits.  It  flowers  before  the  full  growth  of  the  leaves  in 
S.  America  in  January  and  February',  that  is  at  and  after 
midsummer,  therefore  the  leafing  of  tlie  plant  is  autumnal. 
As  it  had  iiad  leaves  all  the  last  summer  at  Spofforth,  I  left . 
it  tlry  through  the  winter  and  started  it  in  the  spring; 
but,  as  it  appeal's  disposed  to  pnsh  more  leaves  this  year  in 
September,  I  apprehend  that  its  proper  season  of  rest  will  be 
the  spring  and  fore-part  of  tlie  summer. 

^.  3.  OpoRANTHifORMEs. — Scspe  soUcL ;  filaments  free* 
[Seeds  teBlaeeous?] 

39.  QsTHirLut.^Biiib  oYate,  coats  often  imperfect ;  leaves 
linear;  scape  and  germen  concealed  in  the  bulb;  tube 
eylindrical,  long,  adhering  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
style ;  limb  regular,  patent ;  filaments  short,  straight, 
diverging,  sometimes  by  superfluity  doubled  or 
trebled,  or  multiplied  numerously,  inserted  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube;  anthers  erect,  attached  at  the 
base;  style  erect;  stigma  simple  or  triangular ;  cap- 
sule with  the  scape  extended,  diaphanous,  pulpy; 
seeds  small,  round.   '8.  African  planU, 

1.  Spiralis. — Bot.  Mag.  27.  1088.   with  minute  and 

excellent  particulars  of  the  '^inus  and  species  by 
Mr.  Ker.  Papiria.  Thunbero.  Act.  Phys.  1.  2.  111. 
Leaves  narrow,  smooth,  a  little  spiral;  tube  ^vhite, 
near  3  inches  long,  limb  1^,  white,  purplish  with- 
out ;  filaments  six. 

2.  Ciliaris. — Jacq.  Schcen.  1.  79.    Leaves  narrow,  cili- 

ated ;  tube  cylindrical,  widened  near  the  base ;  limb 
white,  patent ;  filaments  six,  with  three  anthers  on 
each,  stigma  obtuse.    Flowers  before  the  leaves. 

3.  A'fra. — Bot.  Reg.  12. 1016.— Leaves  narrow,  smooth, 

spotted ;  tube  purple,  2  inches  long,  thicker  than 
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in  spiralis ;  limb  white  within,  purplish  without ; 
anthers  large,  10-12;  style  longer  than  filaments; 
stigma  triangular,  almost  3-lobed.    Flowers  sweet 

4.  Villosa. — PI.  25.  fig.  7.    Specim.  Masson.  Herb. 

Banks.  Papiria  villosa.  Thunberg.  act.  1.  2.  111. 
Bulb  ovate,  small,  with  a  cylindrical  neck  ;  leaves 
very  villous  and  narrow ;  tube  slender,  near  3  inches 
long ;  limb  white,  about  filaments  and  antben 
six,  3  shorter. 

5.  Verticillata. — PI.  25,  fig.  6.    Specim.  Masson  Herb. 

Banks,  absque  11  ore.  Vide  Brown  prod.  290.  Bulbo 
parvulo  ovato,  foliis  quinque  Hlif'rmibus ;  fructu 
ovali  unciali ;  scapo  unciali.  Bulb  small,  oblong, 
ovate ;  leaves  five»  like  threads,  4  inches  long ; 
fruit  an  inch  long  on  a  scape  an  inch  long.  I  know 
nothing  of  its  flower. 

6.  Undul4ta. — PL  25.  fig.  5.   Specim.  Masson  Herb. 

Banks,  absque  flore.  Bulbo  oblongo  ovato^  1^  unc. 
lato,  coUo  foliis  sub  terr&  vaginantibus  producto 
d*unciali ;  foliis  20,  7-uncialibus,  erectis,  undula- 
tissimis,  setos^  ciliatu.  This  singular  plant,  with 
leaves  undulated  extremely  and  in  a  most  remark- 
able manner,  and  ciliated  with  strong  bristles,  is 
only  known  by  Masson*s  specimen,  with  no  account 
of  the  flower,  which,  perhaps,  he  never  saw.  It  b 
the  largest  known  species. 

7?  Lanceol4ta.->Thunb.  act.  1. 2.  111.  cum  fig.  Bulb 
small,  ovate ;  leaves  smooth,  of  the  length  of  the 
flow«r.  On  the  hilb  near  Buffalo  river  and  else- 
where. Mr.  Ker  refers  this  plant  to  Curculigo.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Thunbeiig's 
fiffure. 

8  ?  Rosea.— Ecklon  topogr.  verz.  4.  Flowers  rose-co- 
loured ;  of  smaller  stature  than  the  rest.  A  r  the 
foot  of  l^avian's-herg,  near  Gaadeuthai.  I  know 
uothiug  further  of  this  plant. 

40.  Sternebergia. — Bulb  ovate;  leaves  linear,  following 
the  flower ;  germen  subterraneous ;  scape  autumnal, 
one-flowered ;  tnbe  erect,  cylindrical  ;  limb  semi- 
patent;  filaments  filiform,  dilated  at  the  base,  con* 
niving,  alternately  longer;  anthers  shorty  oblong. 
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versatile;  style  thicker  upwards;  stigma  3-lobed  ; 
seeds  black,  sliiuiiig,  dotted,  with  a  thick  white 
spungy  cord. 

1.  Colckicifl6ra.— Kit.  et  Wald.  2.  157.  M.  v.  Bieber- 

steio,  1.  261.  Flor.  Grnec.  Narcissus  autumn.  Glus. 
2.  164.  Specim.  Herb.  Lindl.  Bulb  small,  leaves 
erect,  keeled,  tortuous,  blunt,  about  a  line  wide ; 
flower  autumnal,  yellow,  sweet;  tube  long,  limb 
shorter.  Native  of  Hungary  and  Tauris.  Seed 
ripe  in  June ;  capsule  spherical.  Called  in  Thrace 
Ciden  Sair. 

Yar.  2.  Dalmatica. — Humilior  flore  minore  IsBt^  flavo, 
laciniis  angustioribus  tubnm  sabseqoantibus,  stylo 
stamina  excedente.  In  Dalmatiii  pi  opc  Czemo. 
Reichenb.  Fl.  Germ.  p.  87.  Variety  of  lower 
growth,  with  a  smaller  bright  yellow  flower,  seg- 
ments narrow,  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube;  the  style 
longer  than  the  stamens.  Found  by  Reichenbach 
near  Czerno  in  Dalmatia. 

2.  Clusiana. — Ker.  Narcissus  Persicus.  Clus.  2.  163. 

Leaves  lorate,  tortuous,  glaucous,  erect ;  tluwer  au- 
tumnal, pale  yellow,  stinking;  sepals  wider.  Sent 
to  Clusius  iruiu  Constantinople. 

3.  CUrina. — Flor.  Grace.  4.  311.    Limb  about  an  inch 

long  or  more,  pale  yellow,  segments  narrow  ;  tube 
above  an  inch,  style  H,  a  little  exceeding  the  longer 
stamens;  stigma  trifid,  lobes  recurved;  leaves  erect, 
a  little  tortuous.  Flowers  late  in  the  autumn  on 
Mount  Oloii  in  the  Morea. 

4?  /FtTiensis. — Riifinesque  Schmatz  Caratteri.  p.  84. 
t.  18.  f.  2.  Am.  JEtn.  Filaments  said  to  be  equal, 
probably  inaccurately ;  otherwise  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  Citrina.  Leaves  linear,  acute, 
spiral ;  spathe  acute,  subulate,  of  the  length  of  the 
germen  ;  scape  shorter  than  the  flower  ;  perianth 
(probably  meaning  limb)  an  inch  long,  erect,  cam- 
j)anulate ;  segments  oblong,  obtuse,  pale  yellow  ; 
filaments  filiform,  anthers  very  small,  rouud;  stigma 
3-lobed.  Amongst  the  fern  in  the  woods  of  Mount 
iBtna,  near  .Nicolosi.    The  tube  is  not  mentioned. 

Caucasica. — ^Willd.  is  a  mis(piotation  from  Marsh,  von 
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Bieberstein,  referable  to  Merendera  Caucasica.  Steme- 
ber^a  Colchiciflora  has  been  introduced  into  this  country 
lately  from  Hungary  by  the  Hon,  W.  Fox  Strangways,  with 
whom  it  has  flowered. 

41.  Oporanthls.— bulb  roundish ;   leaves   hiemal  ;  scape 

autumnal,  on e- flowered ;  spatlie  tubular,  divided  at 
the  point;  germen  erect;  tul)e  short,  erect,  tending 
to  funnel-shaped  ;  limb  regular;  filaments  inserted  in 
the  tube  below  the  liml),  decurreut,  conniving ; 
thers  versatile ;  stigma  trilid ;  ovules  roundish,  irie- 
£ularly  angular  by  compression.  Seeds  |iowhere 
described.  ^  -  } 

1.  Luteus. — Am.  lutea.  Bot.  Mag.  ^.  2p0.  Redoute  lil. 

148.  Narcissus  auturanulis  major.  Clus.  2.  164. 
Mountain  pastures  in  Spain,  italy,  and  Greece. 

Var.  flore  pleno.   UilFs  Eden. 

It  is  very  strange  that  no  writer  has  described  the  seed 
of  this  plant,  which  is  much  cultivated,  nor  haye  I  ever  seen 
it.  Hill  speaks  of  sowing  the  seed  in  beds,  as  if  he  had 
readily  obtained  it,  and  asserts  that  the  seedlings  vary  much 
in  (he  shade  <^  ydlow,  and  he  gives  a  ^||lire  of  a  double 
variety  which  is  probably  lost.  That  the  Seed  is  roundish 
and  black  I  entertain  no  doubt  The  onM  variation  I  have 
seen  is  a  narrower  and  a  broader  leaf.  Tms  plant  is  hardy, 
but  the  bulbs  often  rot  with  me  in  the  <|^en  ground  if  the 
summer  is  wet.  Probably  they  should  betaken  up  an4  dried 
when  the  leaf  decays.  /  ^ 

2.  Eaiguus. — 4^aryllis.  Schoushbc  Moroc<tO|  }.  160. 

ri  an  i^u  high ;  leaves  I-3,Mbttrt ;  tube  short, 
campannlate,  yellow ;  segmpnte  equal,  obtuse, 
with  a  deeper  yellow  midrib^  waments  nearly  as 
long  as  the  limb ;  style  filiform.  .^I^ngiers. 

42.  Laptfdra. — Perianth  regular,  expanded,  star-shaped  ; 

filaments  straight,  erect;  antliers  arrow-headed  (ia- 
cumbent?)  ;  seeds  small^angUlar.    Pi.  42.  f.  10.  1 1. 

1.  Placiana. — Spar^nium  "Pla^s^^lus.  PI.  rar.  •  1^64. 

^ I  Lapiedra  Martmezii.    Lagascd  Nov,  sp.  et  gen. 

^  p.  14    rvinum  Martinezii,  ib.  6arrelius,  ic.  993. 

A.D.  1714.  Flowers  about  eight,  white ;  style  and 
stigma  white,  spathc  2-3  leaved;  leaves  (two only?) 
longitudinally  striped  with  white,  linear,  obtuse. 
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It  is  verj^  remarkable  that  this  plant  should  have  been 
described  above  200  years  ago  by  Chisiiis,  with  particulars 
concerning  it  which  as  yet  we  only  know  from  fiis  report, 
and  with  a  precise  indication  of  the  spot  in  which  it  still 
grows  spontaneously,  and  that  no  botanist,  as  far  as  I  can 
perceive,  lias  since  noticed  his  account  of  the  plant  under 
the  name  Sparganium  Pla^ae,  by  which  it  is  indicated  oa 
the  marc^n  of  the  page  in  which  it  is  described.  He  states 
that  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  its  native  locality,  on  the 
stony  heights  above  Valentia,  by  Dr.  Pla»^a,  a  physician  of 
that  town;  and  in  that  very  spot  it  is  still  pointed  out  by 
Lagasca,  as  growing  amongst  the  clefts  oi  rt>eks,  without  any 
reference  to  Clusius.  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  even  in 
the  vague  state  of  botany  at  that  period,  how  Dr.  Pla^a 
should  have  looked  upon  it  to  be  a  Sparganium,  which  is 
an  ancient  name  for  a  genus  of  a  very  ditlerent  family,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  specific  name  which 
Clusius  gave  to  it  in  commemoration  of  its  first  discoverer. 
It  seems  to  have  been  rather  overlooked  than  intentionally 
laid  aside,  and  as  the  later  name  has  had  little  currency  I 
Lave  thought  it  undoubted Iv  proper  to  restore  the  original 
one.  According  to  Clusiu^  it  usually  lias  two  leaves,  in 
form  like  tliosc  of  Oporantlius  lateus,  but  marked  with  a 
longitudinal  white  stripe.  He  states  the  seeds,  wliich  are 
not  noticed  by  Lagasca,  to  l)e  small  and  angular.  I  con- 
jecture the  scape  to  be  solid,  and  the  seeds  testaceous.  It  is 
strange  that  Spanish  plants  of  such  easy  access,  and  whose 
locality  is  so  well  known,  as  Lapiedra  and  Tapeinanthus, 
should  never  have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  nor  speci- 
mens even  introduced  into  any  herbarium.  Lapiedra  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  points  by  which  Amaryllidese  approach  the 
hjpogynous  Allium  and  Omithugalum.  If  the  seeds,  con- 
trary to  my  expectation,  should  prove  to  be  fleshy,  which  I 
thioK  veiy  improbable,  the  genus  would  properly  follow 
Carpolyza.  According  to  Lagasca  it  grows  also  near  the 
church  of  San  Fuen,  near  Algesiras,  and  near  Malaga,  and 
it  might  certainly  be  easily  obtained.  The  anthers  are 
asserted  to  be  arrow-headed  and  incumbent ;  with  the  form 
of  an  arrow-head  I  should  haye  expected  them  rather  to  be 
erect,  like  those  of  Hypoxia.  The  plant  having  been  called 
a  Grinum>  I  assume  it  to  be  schistandrous ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, prove  to  be  porandrous,  it  which  case  it  would 
stand  amongst  Galantheee,  probably  next  to  Leucojum. 
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^  4.  Pancratiformbs. — Cap  staminiferottft. 

I  Sced/i  blacky  ahelly. 

43.  TAPK'fNA^TnT's. — l^eriaiitli  with  ovate-obloT]*r  segments, 

short  (11]),  hlaments  long  and  diverging,  anthers  short 
and  iiu  iimhent,  style  erect  with  an  obtuse  stifrnia; 
scape  1  isinpf  before  the  leaves. — N.  B.  Spathe  is  said 
to  be  uue-ieaved ;  bulb  small  and  pear-shaped. 

1.  Hiimilid. — Pancratium  humile.  Cavanilles  ioones. 
This  curious  little  Spanish  plant  is  only  known  by 
the  representation  and  description  given  by  Cava- 
nilles.  It  has  a  short  scape  rising  in  the  autumn 
before  the  leaves,  bearing  two  yellow  flowers ;  the 
leaves  are  two,  and  extremely  slender.  The  style 
is  probably  club-shaped.  This  plant,  which  is  a 
native  of  the  territory  of  Seville,  appears  to  furnish 
a  link  between  Oporanthus  and  Pancratium,  one 
of  those  lateral  connections  which  falsify  continu- 
ous arrangements.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is  per- 
haps little  more  than  an  annular  connexion  of  the 
limb  at  the  base  of  the  inconspicuous  cup,  but  it  is 
not  particularly  described.  Its  separation  from 
all  the  other  genera  of  this  section  is  evident ;  the 
staminiferous  cup  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other 
sections.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some 
person,  who  has  the  means,  would  interest  himself 
to  procure  the  bulbs  from  Seville. 

44.  CuLiBANTHus. — Tube   erect,   cylindrical,  triangular, 

widened  at  the  mouth  ;  limb  nearly  equal,  semi- 
patent  ;  filaiuents  very  short,  ctirved,  inserted  in  the 
points  of  the  alteraately  unequal  teeth  of  a  thin 
membrane  adhering  completely  to  the  tube  and  base 
of  the  petals,  but  pariible;  anthers  attached  near  the 
base ;  style  erect.  (Germen  erect,  oblong,  trian- 
gular; stigma  trifid,  patent;  leaves  iinear-lorate, 
sheathing  at  the  base  ;  umbel  few-flowered.) 

1.  Fragrans.--Pl.  27.  f.  2.  Herb.  App.  46.  Bot.  Reg. 
8.  040.  Lindl.  Coll.  34.  Leaves  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wide,  glaucous,  erect ;  flowers  yellow,  fra- 
grant ;  germen  subsessile  ;  tube  about  two  inches, 
limb  1^  or  more;  style  longer  than  filaments, 
shorter  than  limb;  stigma  widely  trifld;  ovules 
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22  or  more  in  each  cell.  opa([iie,  flattened,  heaped 
ill  two  rows,  scarcely  lapping;  [scape  very  Hat,  with 
winged  furrowed  margins].    Fruit  not  seen. 

This  plant  was  named  and  first  described  by  me  in  the 
Appendix  ;  and  shortly  after  was  represented  and  described 
by  Professor  Lindley,  who  discovered  a  slight  membranous 
connexion  of  the  base  of  the  filaments,  and  irregular  half- 
abortive  dentate  wings  to  the  shorter  or  sepaline  filaments, 
which  I  did  not  perceive  in  the  specimen  on  which  I  founded 
the  genus ;  but  it  had  travelled  260  miles,  from  Highclere, 
and  was  a  little  withered,  and  the  stigma  had,  as  it  appeared 
afterwards,  been  disfigured  so  as  to  appear  obtuse.  1  have 
since  re-examined  it,  expecting  from  its  solid  scape,  that, 
being  an  occidental  plant,  it  must  appertain  to  the  genera 
with  a  membranous  cup.  I  find  a  fine  six-toothed  mem- 
brane, in  which  the  filaments  are  inserted,  adhering  to  the 
tube  and  lower  part  of  the  petals,  the  petaline  teeth  being 
prolonged.  This  membrane  while  the  fiower  is  fresh  is 
partible,  sepaTa.tin^  from  the  perianth  like  acuminate  wings 
to  the  decurrent  filaments,  by  taking  hold  of  .the  point  of 
the  filament  and  pulling  it.  Those  points  are  very  short 
and  ultimately  curved.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  con- 
necting link  by  which  the  solid-scaped  shell-seeded  Ama- 
ryllidese  without  cup,  like  Oporanthus,  come  in  contact 
with  the  Pancratiform  section ;  the  membrane  in  Chlidan* 
.  thus  being  an  imperfect  or  rather  incipient  manifestation 
of  a  cup.  It  brings  Chlidanthus  nearer  to  Clinanthus,  in 
which,  both  from  the  appearance  of  the  specimens  and  from 
the  name  Pancratium  given  to  it  by  Kuiz,  I  judge  the 
membranous  teeth  to  be  free  from  the  perianth,  and,  unless 
I  have  been  deceived  in  a  difficult  examination,  equal. 
I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that,  although  the 
plates  in  the  Flor.  Peruv.  are  disgracefully  inaccurate, 
wherever  I  had  doubted  the  text  of  Ruiz,  1  have  found 
subsequent  reason  to  bear  testimony  to  his  prreat  accuracy. 
He  would  not  have  named  any  plant  Pancrat nun  \\hieh  had 
not  some  appearance  of  a  cup.  Ciilidantlius  increases  so 
rapidl}^  by  offsets  and  splitting  of  the  main  bulb  that  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  bulbs  of  a  size  to  flower.  It  grows  very 
vigorously,  and  flowers  in  .Tinif'  or  July,  in  a  border  of 
which  the  soil  is  much  wanned  by  contact  with  the  wall 
of  a  stove.   In  the  open  garden  it  nourishes,  if  taken  up 
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and  kept  dry  in  winter^  but  the  bullw  seem  liable  to  canker 
in  peat.  It  has  very  mndi  the  constitution  of  the  tender 
Narcissen,  and  likes  a  fertile  loam;  hut,  exceot  where  the 
ground  is  heated  by  a  flue,  the  bulbs,  if  not  killed  by  frost, 
are  injured  by  moisture.  They  should  be  taken  up  at  the 
approach  of  winter  without  destroying  the  fibres,  and  placed 
in  a  pot  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  them,  dry  sandy  soil 
being  poured  in  to  cover  them  ;  they  mav  then  be  set  in 
any  dry  warm  situation  till  April,  when,  however  dry  they 
may  be,  they  will  begia  to  sprout.  All  ofl&ets  should  then 
be  taken  o£E,  and  lliey  may  be  set  either  in  pots  or  in  a 
sunny  border.  No  native  specimens  of  this  plant  occur 
in  any  herbarium  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Mr. 
Brookes's  bulbs  were  said  to  have  come  from  Chili,  but  I 
have  some  reason  for  doubting  the  fact.  Bulbs  of  Chlid. 
fragrans  were  sent  to  my  brother  from  Buenos  AyteB  about 
the  same  time,  I  believe  at  the  same  time  precisely ;  but  it 
may  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  gardens  there,  like  Ismene 
CatttUna,  which  accompanied  it  Mr.  Ker  and  Dr.  lindleY 
were  quite  mistaken  in  identifying  this  sessile  plant  with  < 
Pancratium  luteum  of  Ruiz,  the  Glinanthus  luteus  of  my 
appendix,  a  pedunculated  plant,  concerning  which  see  the 
next  genus. 

45.  CunInthus. — ^Tube  long,  funnel-shaped;  limb  short,  . 
continuous ;  filaments  acuminately  winged  (connected 
by  the  wings  ?)  decurrent ;  anthers  short,  broad  at  the 
base,  erect,  attached  at  the  base.  [Scape  peduncu- 
lated ;  spathe  2-valved ;  germen  round ;  leaves  linear 
lorate,  sneatbing  at  the  base.]   Native  of  Peru. 

1.  Luteus. — PI.  27.  f.  1.  Herb.  App.  40.  Specimina 
Pancr.  luteum.  Ruiz.  Herb.  Lamb.  Leaves  6  or  7 
inches  long  (at  the  tiiiic  of  flowering,  perhaps 
longer  when  full  grown) ;  wide,  subacutf  ; 
scape  2-fluwered ;  peduncles  ^-U  long;  perianth 
yellow,  near  two  inches  long,  tube  U,  limb  near 
|,  se^ents  rather  obtuse.  The  specimens  seem 
to  be  all  two-flowered,  two  of  them  being  perfect, 
the  otliers  brukcn. 

It  seems  strange  that,  after  1  had  described  this  plant 
and  Chlid.  fragrans,  this  with  long  peduncles  and  small 
flowers  should  have  been  mistaken  for  a  half-blown  specimen 
of  Chlid.  fragrans,  which  has  the  flowers  nearly  twice  as 
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Jong,  with  a  limb  four  times  as  larf^e,  and  tlie  gcrmen  sub- 
sessile;  indeed  it  is  described  in  tlio  Collectanea  as  actuallv 
sessile.  With  a  litth^  more  cnn^sideration,  before  I  wa:^ 
charged  with  having  made  two  genera  of  one  species,  it 
might  have  beeti  perceived  that  it  was  as  impossible  for  a 
flower,  which  has  a  \fm^  pfduncle  before  it  attains  its  full 
size,  to  have  nouf,  and  become  sessile  when  full  blown,  as 
for  a  man  to  bcK^ome  shorter  in  the  maturity  of  life;  but  the 
most  accurate  of  men  are  liable  to  such  occasional  oversights. 
Tlie  comparison  of  two  plants  in  the  same  state,  whether  dry 
or  fresh,  is  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  a  fresh  plant  with 
a  dr\'  specimen,  in  which  the  parts  may  collapse  uiicqually  : 
I  have  thcn  torr  p:ivf«n  an  exact  outline  of  a  dry  specimen  of 
Chlid.  fragrans  in  the  same  plate  with  the  outlines  of  Cli- 
nanthus  luteus,  where  their  difference  is  very  manifest.  My 
description  of  C.  luteus  in  the  App.  was  made  from  the 
u])per  of  the  two  specimens  of  that  plant  therein  represented, 
iu  which  the  How*  v  lias  a  most  decided  slope  from  the  crer- 
men,  instead  ul  being  erect  as  in  Chlidanthus.  The  second 
specimen,  laid  in  since  tliiit  time,  makes  it  a  little  doubtful 
what  the  posture  of  the  living  flower  may  be,  but  the  dis- 
section gives  an  interior  different  irom  Chlidanthus.  The 
round  pedunculated  gemieu  gives  reiisou  to  expect  also  a 
difference  in  the  fruit.  I  think  the  flowtirs  cannot  be  natu- 
rally erect,  but  that  some  of  them,  in  the  newer  sj)ecimens, 
have  been  forced  into  an  erect  posture  in  pressing  them 
under  paper.  If  it  should  hereafter  appear,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  any  variability  of  an  imperfect  cup,  they  can  be 
generically  united,  1  should  wish  the  name  Chlidanthus  to 
bt  preferred.  I  believe,  however,  tliat  the  dentate  cup  of 
Clinanthus  %vill  be  found  to  be  perfect,  and  the  genus 
separate.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  two  very  distinct 
species. 

64.  UacEOLiNA. — Bulb  roundish ;  leaves  petiolated,  broad 
oval,  sestival ;  scape  ffiBtival,  gemen  ovate,  three-fur- 
rowed; peduncles  curved,  lowers  pendulous;  lube 
straight,  slender,  cylindrical,  enlarged  at  the  mouth ; 
limb  ventricose ;  (filaments  a  little  diverging?)  an- 
thers incumbent,  style  straight,  stigma  obtuse.  Seeds 
numerous,  small  (black  ?) 

1.  P^ndula.  —  Crinum  uiceolatum.  Flor.  Per.  Urceo- 
laria.  Herb.  App.  Urceolina.  Reichenbach.  CoUa* 
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nia.  R.  ct  Schultes.  Leaves  jx  ti<)l;itP(!,  3  palms 
long  and  half  a  palm  wide;  stape  1  toot,  tlowpi-s 
5,  two  inrhes  loDg,  lower  half  of  iho  liinli  yeilow, 
uj)por  OK  (  II  with  white  edges;  tilanieiits  and  style 
long*  r  tiiaii  tlie  linib.  Grows  in  the  woods  of  the 
Andes  at  Pozuzo,  and  in  tli(»  district  of  Pampa- 
marca  in  Peru  ;  and  flowers  from  June  to  November. 
The  size  of  the  flower  is  probablv  f^rosslv  <  xiiiiL^e- 
rated  in  the  plate  in  the  Flor.  Peruv.  If  it  is  not, 
the  plant  I  have  named  Fulva  is  very  diitereot 
i'rom  it. 

2.  Fulva.— PL  26.  fig.  5.  Specim.  Matthews,  868.  C. 
uroeolatum.  Herb.  Hooker.  Petiole  4  inches,  leaf 
9  inches  by  4 ;  scape  7^,  spathe  2  inches,  with  five 
valves ;  peduncles  of  various  length,  flowers  eight, 
germen  ovate,  tube  slender,  above  half  an  inch 
long,  limb  near  an  inch  (tawny,  with  pale  margins, 
and  tipped  with  green  ?)  filaments  and  style  longer 
than  the  limb.  Found  at  Parcahaanca  in  Peru  in 
December. 

This  may  perhaps  bo  only  a  variety  of  the  former,  but  its 
fjowers  are  smaller  aiul  more  i^imerous,  and  its  colour  sctui- 
ingly  ditl^i  ent :  Ruiz  states  five  to  be  the  number  of  flowers 
in  the  first  species.  This  is  distinguishable  from  Lepcriza 
(Ruiz's  PancraLiuui  latifolium')  by  no  outward  feature  besides 
the  supposed  absence  of  a  eu]),  but  a  longer  and  slenderer 
tube  and  broader  leaf;  and  I  consider  the  two  genera  to  be 
so  closely  allied,  that  I  think  some  attempt  to  form  a  mem- 
branous cup  must  be  found  in  this  genus  when  better  known. 
Under  that  persuasion  1  place  it  in  this  section.  If  there  is 
no  exhibition  of  the  membrane,  it  must  be  removed  to  the 
second  section,  after  Lapiedra.  The  plants  which  I  possess, 
probably  the  second  specie^^,  produce  from  two  to  three  leaves, 
which  suffer  very  much  if  exposed  to  a  hot  sun,  iroro  which 
they  require  to  be  screened.  They  must  be  kept  quite  dry 
in  winter  in  the  greenhouse,  and  in  very  hot  weather  I  found 
it  advisable  to  p&ee  them  out  of  doors  behind  a  north  wall. 
They  are  accustomed  to  the  shade  of  woods.  The  bulbs  in- 
crease  by  offsets,  of  which  the  leaf  pushes  up  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  parent.  The  leaf  is  much  like  that  of  Euero- 
sia  and  Grifllnia,  but  with  a  longer  and  slenderer  footstalk ; 
the  habit  precisely  that  of  Euerosia.    It  seems  to  dislike 
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Strong  heat  aud  sunshine  so  much,  that  it  will  perliaps  suc- 
ceed best  in  the  open  ground,  taking  up  the  bulbs  when  the 
leaves  decay.  It  seems  to  thrive  better  in  a  fertile  loam  than 
in  light  soil.  I  expect,  from  the  increased  size  of  nay  prin- 
cipal bulb,  to  see  it  flower  next  spring. 

*  47.  Lbperiza. — Bulb  roundish  ;  (coats  imbricating  ?)  leaves 
petiolated,  wide  oval,  sestivai ;  scape  sestival ;  pe- 
duncles curved ;  gerroen  ovate,  three-furrowed,  pen- 
dulous ;  tube  short ;  filaments  decurrent  in  the  cup ; 
anthers  incumbent;  style  straight;  stigma  obtuse; 
capsule  ovate,  three-furrowed;  seeds  many,  small, 
obi  long,  roundish  (black  ?) 

1.  Latif61ia. — Pancratium  latifolium.  Flor.  Per.  3.  54. 
284.  Leaves  about  four,  narrower  than  in  Urceo- 
lina ;  scape  8-9  inches ;  spathe  5-6  valved,  or  with 
spathe-iike  bractes;  flowers  about  five,  H  inch 
lone,  reddish  yellow  tipped  with  green;  cup 
toomed  between  the  filaments;  filaments  a  little, 
style  much,  exceeding  the  limb.  Grows  in  the 
diady  and  damp  woods  of  the  Peruvian  Andes 
near  Vitoc,  on  the  hills  and  lands  of  Tarma. 

The  extraordinary  bulb,  represented  in  the  plate  of  the 
Flor.  Per.  witii  opposite  coats  like  the  scales  of  a  lilium,  and 
the  sinuosity  of  the  filaments,  are  not  warranted  by  Ruiz's 
description,  and  are  probably  false,  like  many  other  things 
in  those  engravings.  If  that  be  the  case,  it  will  be  separated 
from  Urceolina  by  the  cup  and  tube  only,  and,  if  Urceolina 
should  prove  to  agree  witn  it  in  those  respects,  Leperiza  will 
merge  in  that  genus.  Its  habit  seems,  by  Ruizes  account,  to 
be  precisely  similar. 

48.  Carpodetes. —  Bulb  oblong;  haves  vaginating',  attenu- 
ated upwards;  spathe  one-leavod,  peduncles  erect; 
germen  oblong,  constricted  in  the  lulddle;  tube  cy- 
liitdrical,  slender,  curved  (enlarged  upwards  ?)  limb 
regular  (cup  short?)  lilaments  straigbt,  alternately 
ecjual  ;  style  straight ;  stigma  obtuse  ;  capsule  obo- 
vate,  three-furrowed,  constricted  iu  the  middle;  seeds 
large.  In  steep  broken  ground  near  Obragillo,  in 
the  province  of  Canta  in  Peru ;  called  Chihuanhuaita 
by  tue  natives. 
1.  necurvata. — Pancratium  recurvatum.  Flor.  Per.  3. 
54.  285.  Bulb  purplish  with  black  spots  and  a  long 
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neck;  leaves  half  an  incli  wide,  about  10  longr, 
rather  obtuse ;  scape  rising  in  the  centre  shorter  ; 
spathe  very  large,  purple,  slit  on  one  side,  near 
4  inches  long;  peduncles  3,  unequal,  l|-4i  long; 
colour  of  the  flower  between  purple  and  yellow  ; 
style  scarcely  longer  than  the  filaments. 

This  plant  is  evidently  of  a  genus  quite  distinct  from  any 
other  that  is  iknown,  and  differs  widely  in  bulb  and  foliage, 
as  well  as  in  flower,  fruit,  and  habit,  from  Stenomesson  and 
Leperiza,  with  which  Mr.  Ker  wished  to  unite  it.  It  is 
much  more  nearly  allied  to  Coburgbia.  ^ 

49.  Cob{;bghia. — Bulb  ovate ;  germen  ovate,  3-farrowed ; 
tube  bent,  cylindrical;  subventricosely  enlarged; 
limb  shorter  than  the  tuhe,  equal,  half  open,  cemu- 
ous ;  filaments  nearly  equal,  a  little  eonniving,  con- 
nected by  a  tubular  cup ;  anthers  erect;  style  a  little 
recnrved;  stigma  obtuse,  triangular ;  capsule  erect; 
oblong,  triangular,  S-lobed,  3-eelled,  3-valved ;  seeds 
black. 

L  Incamata. — Sweet  Br.  fl.  g.  s.  2.  17.  Pane,  incam. 
Kunth.  nov.  gen.  1.223.  Leaves  thick,  glaucous, 
obtuse;  .peduncles  short;  flowers  under  5  inches, 
.crimson,  with  a  green  spot  on  each  segment ;  cup 
Campanolate,  I^-toothed  ;  style  equal  to  the  fila- 
ments, shorter  than  the  limb.  From  Quito,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Machangara.  The  bulb  is 
larger,  the  leaves  larger,  and  less  obtuse  than  in 
Tricbroma. 

2.  Trichroma.  ^Panc.  trichromum.  Not.  vee.  d.  De 

la  Llavft  et  Lexarza.  iasc.  I.  Leaves  thick,  glau- 
cous, ohtuse;  scape  a  little  longer,  5-flowered; 
flowers  near  3  inches;  tuhe  2  inches,  entai^d, 
furrowed,  light  red ;  segments  ovate,  suberect,with 
an  oblong  ovate  spot,  white  within,  green  without, 
lined  wiw  green ;  sepals  hooked,  petals  acute ;  cup 
very  short,  with  green-tipped  teeth;  filaments 
erect,  much  longer;  anthers  linear,  erect,  after 
inversion  versatile.  Cultivated  in  pots  with  great 
care  at  Mexico,  where  it  flowers  at  various  seasons. 
Native  habitation  not  recorded. 

3.  Yarie^ata. — Pane,  varieg.  Flor.  Peruv.  3. 55.  Leaves 

thick,  glaucous ;  spathe  with  2  outer  vafves,  ajri 
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5  spatlie-like  bractes  ;  peduncles  short,  curved  ; 
ilowers  a  span  lonp;,  cernuous  ;  tube  yellow  and 
rose-colonrofl  ;  the  limb  yellow,  marginrd  ^vith 
rose  colour,  with  a  spot  on  each  segment,  green 
without  and  w!)itc  witliin  ;  <('p;ds  wider,  longer; 
cup  tubular,  nun  h  shorter  than  the  limb,  with  six 
little  forked  reH(  \  Lrreen  teeth;  filaments  shorter 
than  the  style,  which  equals  the  limb.  In  gardens 
at  Lima.    Precise  habitation  not  known. 

These  three  species  are  not  very  easily  distinguished  from 
each  other  in  bulb  and  foliage;  they  increase  rapidly  by 
offsets,  and  are  very  unwilling  to  flower  with  us.  The  first 
is  larger,  with  broader  leaves. 

4.  FdlTa.— Bot.  Reg.  18.  1497.  Bot.  Mag.  60.  3221. 
Leaves  sub-glaucous,  thinner  than  the  three  former; 
peduncles  short ;  tube  3^  inches,  fulvous ;  limb  1 1» 
fulvous,  tipped  with  green ;  cup  half  an  inch ;  fila- 
ments nearly  equal  to  the  limb,  style  longer.  The 
precise  habitation  of  this  beautiful  plant  is  not 
known,  the  bulbs  having  been  purchased  at  Liver- 
pool by  J.  Wilroore,  J^.  of  Oldtield,  near  Bir- 
mingham; by  whose  gardener  it  was  obligingly 
communicated  to  mine,  who  mislaid  his  direction. 
It  was  figured  in  the  Register  before  1  had  ascer- 
tained to  whom  1  was  indebted  for  it,  and  indeed  I 
never  learned  till  I  read  it  in  the  B.  Magazine. 

I  have  ascertained  that  all  those  bulbs  succeed  well  in  a 
strong  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  probably  they  will  like  old  rotten 
manure ;  they  thrive  well  in  the  open  ground  in  summer, 
but  must  be  taken  up  and  kept  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  winter. 
The  bulbs  are  not  delicate,  but  will  not  endure  our  winter, 
except  near  the  front  wall  of  a  stove,  or  with  some  protec- 
tion to  keep  them  dry.  I  consider  the  application  of  heat, 
after  the  full  growth  of  the  leaves,  to  be  the  most  likelv  way 
to  promote  their  flowering,  but  the  first  growth  of  the  leaves 
should  be  made  in  a  cool  and  airy  situation,  or  they  will  be 
weak. 

5?  Discolor. — Feuillet,  Obs.  2.  p.  29.  Lilio-narcissus  poly- 
anthus, cum  icone.  Bulb  2  inches  long,  rather  1m 
wide,  chesnnt  coloured;  scape  2  feet  mgh,  a  little 
flattened  and  two-edged ;  leaves  6  or  7,  surrounding 
the  scape,  9  inches  long  and  ^  an  inch  wide  at  the 
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time  of  flowering,  fine  green,  deeply  channelled, 
smooth^  obtuse ;  umbel  4-5*flowered ;  perianth  red 
on  the  outside,  variegated  with  red  and  yellow 
within ;  tube  about  one  inch  long,  one  line  wide 
at  the  bottom,  enlarged  upwaras;  limb  with 
rounded  lobes.  Found  on  mountains  of  Chili, 
and  in  17**  39"  south  lat.  which  must  be  in  La 
Paz  of  Peru.  It  is  possible  that  this  plant  may 
be  a  Clinanthufl,  but  I  have  veiy  little  doubt  in 
referring  it  to  Goburghia,  and  I  apprehend  that 
it  must  be  allied  to  FuTva. 

50.  Sti:nomksson. — Bulb  roiindii^h,  neck  very  narrow;  leaves 
at  first  compressed  at  the  margin;  umbel 2-()  or  more 
flowered,  pedunculated  ;  tube  constricted  in  the  mid- 
dle, wider  upwards,  a  little  curved  ;  limb  short ;  fila- 
ments straight,  connected  by  a  membrane ;  anthers 
short,  incumbent ;  style  straight,  before  maturity 
sloping ;  stigma  dilated ;  capsule  broad-ovate,  3- 
furrowed,  3-lobed,  3-celled;  seeds  black,  obliquely 
oblong. 

1.  I  hivum.— P1.28.f.l.  Bot.  Macr.  62.  2641.  Paucrat. 

fiavunu  Flor.  Per.  3.  54.*284.  Chrysiphiala  flava. 
Bot.  Reg.  10.  778.  IViiaiith  golden;  teeth  of  the 
cup  straight,  irre«z:ular  ;  filaments  a  little,  style 
much,  longer  thmi  the  limb.  On  sandy  hills  iu 
Peru  l)y  Luriu  and  i^icLiicania. 

2.  Ciirvidentatum.— PI.  28.  f.  2.   Bot.  Mncr.  52.  2640. 

Spliairotflp  Peruviana.  Prezl  Rei.  Hank.  p.  119. 
t.  16.  S|)i  ( iiii.  Matthews,  399.  ex  collibus  Araan- 
raos  projie  Limani  Herh.  Hooker.  Herb.  Lindl. 
Perianth  golden,  slender  ;  teeth  of  the  cup  long, 
bifid,  recuTved  :  Btyle  and  filaments  equal,  longer 
than  the  liiub;  tiowers  2-7.  The  SphsBTotele  of 
Prezl  is  unquestionably  this  plant. 

3.  Pancif^orum. — PI.  28.  f.  3.    Chrysiphiala  pauciflora. 

Hooker.  Ex.  Flor.  1. 132.  Perianth  golden,  tJucker, 
shorter  than  in  Carvidentatum  ;  tube  and  tips 
green,  teeth  of  the  crown  short,  bifid,  recurved. 

4.  Aurantiacum. — Humb.  Knnth,  1.280.  Leaves  lance* 

linear,  5  flowered  or  under;  perianth  orange,  14-15 
lines  long;  peduncles  1-1 J  inch;  interwsof  the 
cup  repand ;  filaments  shorter^  style  longer,  than 
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tlj(  limb.    Found  near  Chilio  in  the  province  of 

Quito. 

5.  Brevilluium. — PL  28.  f.  7.76.  Specim.  Herb.  Liiuil. 

Herb.  Hooker.  Matthews,  657.  Spec.  nov.  ex  Tat- 
ma  Peru  viae  merise  Jul.  floribus  7-8  roseis,  loliis 
Dondum  uatis.  Scapo  lU  uiic.  spatha  2-unc.  pediinc. 
inaequal.  f-lj  unc.  periaatliio  1^  iinc.  roseo,  stylo 
vix  iimbum  superante.  Seven  or  eight  rose-coloured 
flowers  1~  inch  lun^. 

6.  Coccineum. — PL  28.  f.  5.   Paiicr.  cocciii.   Flor.  Per. 

3.  54.  2M53.  E.\  Tann'i  Peruviaj ;  rioribiis  coccineis, 
periaiitiiKj  l)iiinr.  graciliore;  spatha  graciliore  ;  fihi- 
meutis  liiiibuiii  su})erante,  stylo  loTii^iore.  Cocci- 
neum has  a  sb'nderer  spathe,  tewcr  tiovvers,  scarlet, 
slenderer  and  Ioniser  than  Brev  iflorum.  In  the  dry 
specimens  it  looks  almost  like  a  Phycella. 

i  am  not  without  suspicion  that  Ruiz  has  made  a  great 
error  concerning  his  P.  coccineum,  and  that  the  figure  in  the 
Flor.  Per.  is  a  representation  of  his  specimen  labelled  P. 
mbrum,  and  his  specimen  of  coccineum  a  Phycella,  allied  to 
graciliflora.  It  does  not  seem  hkely  that  the  artist  through 
inaccuracy  should  have  so  varied  from  the  truth,  as  to  give 
precisely  the  usual  shape  of  the  flower  of  Stenomesson,  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge,  when  the  specimen  departs  from 
it :  wherefore  I  think  he  must  have  copied  mbrnm,  of  which 
the  plate  is  a  fair  representation.  If  my  suspicion  should 
prove  correct,  rubrum  will  be  to  be  erased.  The  confusion 
will  probably  have  in  some  degree  extended  to  the  text. 

7.  Riibrum. — PI.  28.  f.  6.   Specim.  Ruiz.  Herb.  LAm- 

bert.  Floribus  quinque*  pedunculis  fer^  sequal. 
unc.  perianthio  rectiore,  rubro,  latiore,  1 J  unc.  fila- 
mentis  limbum  superantibus,  stylo  longiore.  This 
plant  has  in  the  specimen  (perhaps  not  in  fact) 
the  flowers  straighter  and  more  erect  than  usual, 
the  flowers  large  and  red. 

8?  Croceum. — PI.  28.  f.  4.  Specim.  Dombey  Herb. 
Soc.  Linn.  Pane,  croceum.  Redout^  lil.  187.  Si 
fides  iconi  adhibenda  est,  a  flavo  foliis  prsecipue  et 
stylo  breviore  distinguenda ;  pessim^  depicta,  et 
flavi  foTsan  var.  cert^  non  coccineum  neque  auran- 
tiacum.  Dombey *s  specimen  is  certainly  the  same 
as  Redoute's  plant,and  it  looks  diflerent  mm  flavum. 
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TliL*  It  af  is  described  as  chaimelled,  and  having  thv 
margins  recurved  like  flavum,  but  tlie  entrrviviug 
gives  leaves  quite  foreign  to  the  genus,  and  periiaps 
taken  hv  Tnistake  from  some  other  plant,  as  tlic 
plaiit  had  no  leaves  at  the  time  of  Howerintr-  Mr, 
kcr  was  misled  to  refer  this  phint  to  Coccineum, 
wfiich  dirters  in  form  n«i  well  as  colour,  by  the 
faulty  engraviuL:  in  tlie  1  lor.  Per.  The  diliti  en(N: 
will  be  seen  at  once  on  comparing-  the  outline  ot 
Dombey's  specimen  with  that  oi  iiui^i'a  cucciueum. 
See  PL  28.  f.  4  and  5. 

This  genus  was  named  by  me  from  the  singular  slender- 
ness  of  the  middle  part  of  the  tube,  which  is  wider  bek>w  and 
beii-abaped  above.  Mr.  Ker  afterwards  altered  the  name  to 
Chrysiphiala,  likening  it  to  an  hour-glass,  from  the  same 
feature  of  constriction  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  add  it  to  the  genus  Leperizaaad  Carpodetes.  Whe- 
ther those  two  genera  ought  or  ought  not  to  merge  in  it,  the 
name  Stcnomeflaon  having  the  priority  must  be  retained,  nor 
could  there  be  any  reason  for  changing  it  for  one  founded  on 
the  same  feature.  The  proposed  addition  to  the  genus  is 
equally  objectionable,  for  the  affinity  of  Carpodetes,  as  far  as 
we  know,  is  to  Coburghia,  and  Leperiza  seems  to  approach 
nearer  to  Urceolina,  but  neither  of  them  can  possibly  belong^ 
to  this  e;enus.  I  have  given  the  outline  of  tlie  capsnle  of 
Steiitniiesson  croceuni  from  Dombey  s  specimen,  which  agrees 
witli  liuiz's  representations.  It  is  very  broad  at  bottom  and 
tapering  to  a  point:  tiiat  of  Carpodetes  very  broad  at  top  and 
constricted  in  the  middle.  Steiioniesson  like<  n  sandy  soil, 
shade,  and  plenty  of  moisture  in  summer,  complete  rest  in 
winter.  It  flowers  before  the  leaves  rise.  The  reader  must 
be  cautioned,  that  Mr.  Ker's  .descriptions  of  plants  from  tlie 
Flor.  Per.  in  the  .Journal  of  Science  and  Art?,  cannot  be  per- 
fectly relied  upon,  not  from  any  error  of  his,  but  because 
they  have  been  made  indiscriminately,  not  from  the  text  of 
Ruiz  only,  which  may  generally  be  trusted,  but  from  the 
plates  also,  in  which  tlie  grossest  inaccuracies  have  since  been 
detected. 

51.  £ucit6siA. — Bulb  round;  leaves  wide, petiolated ;  scap^ 
tapering ;  umbel  4-^  (more?)  flowered,  pedunculated ; 
genhen  erect;  ovules  oblong,  heaped  in  two  raw 
alternatingt  attached  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  cell ; 
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tube  oblique,  abbreviated  underneath  ;  limb  com- 
pressed, recurved  ;  segments  alteraately  alike ;  cup 
declined,  abbreviated  and  rostrate  above, shovel-formed 
and  prolonged  below ;  filaments  long,  recurved ;  an- 
thers attached  at  one-third  from  the  top,  pendulous  ; 
style  at  first  sloped  down,  aiterwards  recurved;  stigma 
obtuse,  dilated,  downy.  Fruit  not  seen,  but  capsule 
evidently  ovate,  3-furrowed. 

1.  Bicolori^Bot  Reg.  207.  Bot  Mag.  51.  2490.  I 
have  given  an  ample  and  careful  account  of  this 
plant  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. The  figure  in  the  Reg.  is  far  from  correct ; 
and  on  comparison  of  the  figure  in  the  Mag.  with 
the  drawing  from  which  il  was  made,  it  appears  that 
the  colourer  has  not  made  it  near  bnght  enough  ; 
the  colour  is  nearer  that  of  vermilion,  the  stripe  in 
the  buds  dark  green  unmixed  with  yellow,  the  cup 
pale  vormilion.  The  yellow  colour  of  the  flowers 
in  the  Magazine  is  rpiite  incorrect.  I  know  not  on 
what  authority  Mr.  Sweet  stated  it  to  be  a  native  of 
Cape  Morn ;  had  it  come  from  so  cold  a  situation, 
Mr.  Lee  would  scarcely  have  lost  all  his  bulbs  by 
leaving"  them  in  a  cold  frame  in  winter.  I  only 
know  that  it  came  from  Soutii  America.  1  liave 
usually  kept  it  in  the  .stove,  or  a  very  dry  part  of 
the  f^reenhouse  without  water  in  the  winter  ;  in 
summer  it  is  thirsty  and  requires  shade,  having 
much  the  same  habit  as  Urceolina.  It  thrives  in  a 
pretty  strong  alluvial  soil. 

52.  Elisena. — Bulb  roundish  ;  leaves  linear,  lorate,  erect; 
scape  few-tiowered  ;  germeu  oblong;  tube  short,  cylin- 
drical ;  limb  reflex  ;  segments  linear,  (4  recurved,  2 
declijied  ?)  cuj)  declined,  cylindrical,  with  a  repand 
recurved  margm ;  tilaments  and  style  filiform,  declined, 
recurved  ;  alternate  filaments  equal ;  anthers  incum- 
bent.   Fruit  unknown.    Scape  presumed  to  be  solid. 

1.  Ringens. — Pancratium  ringens.  Flor.  Peruv.  283. 
Liriope  ringens.  Herb.  App.  scape  5-flowered ; 
p<'d?iTicles  very  short ;  tube  short,  green  ;  tube 
greenish,  J  of  an  incli  long;  filaments  about  e(jual 
to  the  limb,  style  longer.  In  gardens  in  Peru. 
Precise  habitation  not  known. 
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This  in  a  singuiar  plant,  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  enj^raving.  The  declined  cnp  mark-  an  aiEiiity  to  Eu- 
crubia,  the  only  other  genus  in  wiiich  it  ib  iuund. 

53.  Pancratium. — Bulb  ovate  or  roundish  ;  perianth  with  a 
cylindrical  tube  and  patent  limb;  filaments  stiff  and 
conniving;  anthers  short,  suberectly  incumbent.  A. 
flowers  subsessile,  with  persistent  leaves.  B.  pedun- 
culated, with  deciduous  leaves.  C.  sessile  or  subses- 
sile, with  deciduous  leaves.  N.B.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  in  this  genus  is  invariably  white  with  a  tinge 
of  green  on  the  outside,  except  in  lilyricum  which 
has  no  green. 

A.  Species  subsemkeffoUis  permteniUms, 

1.  Maritimum.— Bot.  Ree.  5.  161.  Red.  lil.  8.  Flor. 

Gmc.  4.  t.  309.  Semma  mihi,  t.  34.  f.  21,  22.  an- 
thera,  42.  f.  7.  Limb  with  segments  attached  to 
the  cup,  at  about  one-third  mm  their  base ;  cup 
campanulate  with  two  teeth  between  every  jpair  of 
stamens;  filaments  free  about  one-third  oi  their 
length,  decurrent  in  the  cup ;  Bowers  fugacious. 

2.  Caroliniauum.—Bot.  Reg.  11.  927.  foliis  perperam 

viridibus.  P.  maritimum,  Pursh.  Anthera,  PI. 
42.  f.  8. 

B.  Pedimcu la  t iffy  foliis  decidwB* 

3.  Canariense. — Bot.  Reg.  2.  174. 

4.  Ill^ricum. — Bot.  Mag.  19.  718.    Limbo  rigidulo,  co- 

rona brevi  patenter  infundibuliformi,  interduni  fissa, 
antheris  erecto-incumbentihus  infra  medium  affixis, 
stylo  supeme  attenuato,  seminibus  rotundato-obion- 
gis,  raphe  albicante.    (ienus  Halmyra? 

C.  SessUes  out  stUuemles^  foUu  deeidm.    Genm  TkaratUhm  f 

5.  Malab&thricum.— Rheede^  Hort.  Mai.  11.  79.  t  40. 

CatuUi-pola,  floribus  7-8,  (seniinibus  carnosis  ?) 

6.  Verecindum. — ^Bot  Reg.  5.  413.  Hort.  Kew.  Biflo- 

rum  et  Triflorom,  Roxburgh. 

7.  Zeylanicum^Bot.  Mag.  52. 2538.  Bot.  Reg.  6. 479. 

8.  Cambay^nse. — PL  42.  f.  1.  Specim.  ex  Cambay. 

Hove.  Herb.  Banks.  O — 1. 

9.  Longifl^rum.— PI.  42.  f.  2.  Specim.  Roxburgh.  Herb. 

Banks. 

10.  Maximum. — Forsksl.  Flor.  iEgypt.  Arab.  72. 
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The  name  Paiicratiuin  indicates  that  the  bulb  was  sup- 
posed l)v  tile  Greeks  to  be  of  universal  efficacy  in  medicinal 
application.    The  Pancratium  of  Clusius  appears  to  beScilla 
maritima,  and  it  is  verv  prfjliahlr  tiiat  Pliny  intended  to  de- 
signate the  same  plant ;  this  liowever  is  certain  that  the  name 
belongs  to  a  mariiune  European  bulb  ;  and  amonpfst  the 
plants  to  which  it  has  been  attached  hv  later  botanists,  P. 
maritimum,  the  seaside  European  species,  must  be  considered 
as  the  ty])e  of  the  o:enu8.     It  is  evident  that  the  American 
plants  which  have  been  contonnded  with  it,  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  usurp  tlie  name.    Whether  or  not  the  three  sec- 
tions, into  which  I  have  divided  the  genus,  are  several  genera, 
.  I  cannot  decide  without  further  knowledge  of  the  plants,  and 
some  better  aasnrance  than  the  assertion  of  Rheede,  who  it 
not  aiwaya  correct,  concerning  the  froit  of  the  Asiatic  species. 
I  have  round  the  scape  of  maiitinium  and  Illjrricum  to  he 
solid,  that  of  Illyricum  being  a  little  hollow  near  the  stimmit. 
The  scape  of  the  other  species  has  not  been  examined,  but  I 
have  seeh  no  plant  of  this  order  with  a  staminiferons  cap  and 
hollow  scape.   The  sca^  of  Illyrieum  in  this  respect  ap- 
proximates to  the  Narcissese,  in  which  the  fistular  cavity  is 
mor^  or  less  filled  np  in  difiSerent  species. 

1.  Maritimum  has  acute  gkucous  leaves  of  a  hard  tex- 
ture, and  sheathing  at  their  base.  The  representation  of  the 
plant  in  the  Bot.  Reg.  is  very  bad,  and  the  Cttp  quite  out  of 
drawing.  Even  Clusius's  rough  figure  under  the  name  of 
flemeroieailis  Valentina  is  better.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  sea  sand  of  the  Mediterranean.  1  have  two  bulbs  that 
were  dug  up  by  my  lamented  brother  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon 
on  the  coast  of  Ischia,  and  he  told  me  that  the  sand  where  it 
grew  was  so  hot  when  the  sun  shone  powerfully,  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  keep  his  hand  upon  it.  This  circumstance 
marks  the  difficulty  of  cultivating  it,  as  it  enjoys  an  air  at 
some  times  cool  and  temperate,  a  burning  sand  to  the  bulb 
at  others,  and  perhaps  the  fibres  may  reru  h  below  the  high 
water  mark.  T  believe  the  best  way  of  treatinj?  it  is  that  re- 
commended  long  ago  by  Hill ;  to  set  it  ont  doors  late  in  the 
spring,  and  at  the  latter  part  of  the  sunmier  to  bring  it  into 
tlip  stove  to  flower,  removing  it  atterwards  into  the  green- 
house. When  placed  on  a  hot  flue  it  requires  frequent 
watering,  and  the  leaves  are  soon  scorched  if  it  is  neglected. 

2.  Carolinianuni.  —  I  am  rather  inclined  to  consider  tliis 
plant  a  variety  of  Maritimum,  that  is  to  say  the  distinguishing 
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features,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  not  very  considerable,  and 
their  pcrnmnency  may  bo  doubted;  but  it  is  not  nbsobiiely 
identical  with  the  Meditt^rj  aiK  ;in  plant  as  Pursh  supposed. 
I  received  from  Dr.  Carey  buibs  which  had  been  Ion":  culti- 
vated at  Calcutta  uuder  the  name  of  Maritimum,  and  tiuw- 
ered  there  freely,  conceniing  which  he  wished  my  opinion, 
as  he  found  the  European  Muritinium,  wliich  he  had  received  , 
from  me,  different  in  foliag:e,  and  very  impatient  of  the  East 
Indian  clunate,  wiit  i  c  it  did  not  fiovvcr  and  was  wiiii  ditiiculty 
preserved.     His  bull  is  w(  re  undoubtedly  the  Maritimum  of 
Pui  >}i.    With  me  they  iiave  flowered  once,  aud  iucreaso  by 
offsets  rapidly.    TIic  principal  difference  is  that  the  leaves 
are  much  less  acute,  and  wider  (I  have  measured  a  vigorous  r 
leaf  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  wide),  and  they  do  not  vaginate 
near  so  Wgh  as  tlie  Enruj)ean  plant,  indeed  but  little  above 
ground.    Their  texture  is  also  smoother  and  softer  to  the 
touch,  and  the  glaucous  hue  not  t^uite  so  intense,  and  more 
easily  washed  off  by  heavy  rains.    It  is  however  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  leaves  are  not  o^laucous.  The 
figure  in  the  Bot.  Reg.  9'27.  has  the  leal  very  iiu orrect  in 
that  respect.    1  know  that  the  plant  from  wIulIi  it  was  made, 
belonf^fing  to  my  lamented  brother,  Mr.  George  Herbert,  had 
glaucous  foliage,  and  ii  ilie  leaf  appeared  to  the  artist  of  the 
colour  represented  in  the  engraving,  it  must  have  been  quite 
discoloured  by  being  packed  wet.    The  figure  of  the  Caroli- 
nian Pancratium,  in  Catesby's  work,  is  unquestionably  a  very 
bad  representation  of  Hymenocallis  rotata,  with  bright  green 
leaves,  and  it  is  stated  by  him  to  grow  in  a  bog,  as  H.  rotata 
does,  near  Pallachacula  an  Indian  town  in  Georgia,  which  is 
quite  contrary  to  the  habit  of  the  genus  Pancratium,  of  which 
tne  fibmrot  if  too  much  watered.    1  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tanitr  of  eompanne  the  living  flowers  of  Maritimain  and 
Carolinianum,  but  I  can  see  little  to  distinguish  them ;  and 
in  dry  specimens  I  observe  some  variation  amongst  indivi- 
duab.   1  have  given  a  representation  of  the  seed  of  P.  mari- 
timum^  which  was  ripened  several  years  ago  and  sent  to  me 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutton.   It  exactly  'accords 
with  the  figure  of  the  seed  given  by  Clasius,  which  is  very 
correct.   The  seeds  imbricate,  lying  in  two  horizontal  rows ; 
they  have  a  thin  brittle  black  shell,  a  broad  back,  a  wedge* 
like  edge,  and  a  margin  a  little  inclined  to  be  foliaceoas. — 
These  two  species  do  not  lose  their  leaves  in  the  winter,  which 
is  en  important  distinction.   Tlie  two  bulbs  from  Ischiahave 
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been  several  years  at  Spottorth  without  ])roducing  an  offset, 
but  tlic  broad-leaved  or  Carolina  plants  inerease  rapidly.  I 
cannot  perceive  the  diHorence  of  anther  nicntioned  bv  Mr. 
Ker,  and  indeed  mk  Ii  u  ditference,  if  strongly  uiai  ked,  would 
be  searcely  ctui^i-ti  tit  wiili  o;eneric  identity.  The  anther*  of 
both  are  what  i  call  suherect,  that  is  neither  incinnhcnt  nor 
quite  erect.  In  dried  specimens  the  posture  becomes  much 
disarranged.  The  attachment  is  nearer  the  middle  than  in 
Hymenocalli^. 

3.  Caiiiiiiense. — One  bulb  of  this  species  was  brought  to 
Europe  by  Dr.  Schniitlt,  and  found  its  way  into  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Griffin,  where  it  flowered  and  ripened  seeds,  which, 
as  Mr.  Griffin  told  me,  had  some  tendency  to  a  foliaceous 
margin.  I  know  not  into  whose  hands  the  bulb  passed  after 
Mr.  Griffitt^s  death,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  other  having 
been  imported.  It  lost  its  leaves  in  the  winter  like  lUyricum, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  being  pedunculated. 

4.  lU^ricum. — ^This  bulb,, which  is  often  sold  erroneously 
as  imported  from  Holland  under  the  name  of  Maritimum,  is 
perfectly  hardy,  flowering  and  ripening  seed  freely  in  our 

Sardens :  but  the  seedlings  are  of  slow  progress,  and  do  not 
ower  till  they  are  many  years  old.  It  likes  a  rich  and  even 
manured  soil.  Its  seecis  are  round-oblong,  covered  with  a 
pretty  hard  black  shell,  and  have  an  elevated  white  raphe, 
while  those  of  Maritimum  are  more  foliaceous,  wedge-shaped 
with  a  round  back,  and  the  hiluni  a  white  speck  without  any 
elevated  raphe.  I  communicated  the  seeds  of  both  to  a  dis- 
tinguished botanist,  without  mentioning  to  what  plants  they 
belonged,  and  asked  whether  he  should  suppose  they  were  of 
one  genus  or  not,  and  the  answer  was  he  should  rather  sup- 
pose not.  If  the  seed  of  Canariense  should  be  found  to  agree 
with  that  of  Illyricum,  considering  that  both  are  peduncu- 
lated and  deciduous,  1  should  not  doubt  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Salisbury's  separation  of  Illyricum,  under  the  name 
Halmyra  Illyrica.  The  flower  of  Illyricum  is  distinguishable 
from  all  the  rest  in  having  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  the  base 
of  the  limb  yellow,  the  tube  yellowish,  the  cup  wide  funnel- 
slinped.  nlniost  patent,  and  so  short  that  it  is  little  more  than 
a  connection  of  winged  bases  to  the  filaments,  and  1  have 
found  it  occasionally  split  to  the  base  between  the  filaments 
in  one  or  two  places,  which  makes  it  approximate  a  little  to 
Vao^aria  parviflora,  concerning-  which  our  knowledge  is  iui- 
pei-fect.    On  the  whole,  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the  tmit 
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of  the  Asif^tic  section,  and  iiisuthcient  acquaintance  with  the 
fruit  ami  staniLiis  of  Canariense,  I  wish  to  pt^tpone  deciding 
wht  tliLT  tile  st'iiiinal  ditfereuce  })Ptvvepn  nivricuiu  and  Mari- 
timum  iri  absolute  or  not,  especially  !  Iium'  no  opportunity 
of  re-exaii lining  the  style  and  stamens  of  Maritimum.  I  am 
inclined  however  to  think  that  it  is,  and  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient symptomatic  features  to  indicate  the  divcrsit\\ 

5.  Malabathricum.  —  This  plant  is  only  kuuwij  from 
Rheede'fl  Hort.  Malah.  where  it  is  called  by  the  native  name 
Catulli-pola.  Mr.  Ker  quotes  it  as  synonymous  to  Verecun- 
dum,  which  he  calls  3-4-flowered.  I  have  never  known  or 
heard  tliat  the  flowers  of  that  species  exceed  three,  and  it 
was  only  known  to  Dr.  Roxburirh  as  bearing  either  two  or 
three,  to  which  he  particularly  limited  it  by  his  name  tri- 
florum  ;  but  Rheede  described  his  plant  as  havin<x  from  seven 
to  eight.  Rheede  says  that  its  fructification  is  similar  to  that 
ofa(yrinuni,  and  he  gives  a  very  correct  representatioa  uf 
a  (  1  iiuuu  seed  ;  and  adds  that  the  seed  of  Catulli-pola  is 
w  hitish,  with  a  whitish  watery  Hesh,  and  a  w:itcrv  taste.  If 
this  account  ])e  true,  ajul  without  some  grounds  I  cannot 
reject  such  ;i  positive  assertion,  though  he  is  ofteu  incorrect, 
the  Asiatic  species  must  be  of  a  dillerent  genus,  which  I 
should  call,  as  proposed  many  years  ago,  Tiaranthus,  follow- 
ing the  idea  of  Mr.  Salisbury  when  he  changed  the  name 
Zeylanicum  without  cause  to  Tiaradlorum.  1  have  vainly 
attempted  to  obtain  seed  of  any  Asiatic  species.  Dr.  Wallich 
should  try  to  procure  this  Catulli-pola  from  the  Malabar 
coast.  It  is  stated  by  Rheede  to  grow  in  sandy  places,  but 
he  does  not  say  on  the  sea-side.  Whether  it  should  be  called 
a  polyanthous  variety  of  Verecundnm,  or  a  distinct  species, 
I  cannot  judge  without  seeing  the  plant,  and  knowing  how  it 
agrees  in  other  respects.  Venr  little  rdianoe  can  be  plaxsed 
on  the  figures  of  Rheede.  ne  did  not  alwaya  consider  the 
difference  between  a  peduncle  and  a  tube. 

6.  Verec&adum  is  abundant  in  the  meadows  near  the 
river  m  the  vidnitj  of  Calcutta,  but  Dr.  Carey  could  never 
send  me  a  seed  of  it,  and  answered  that  he  had  never  seen 
one.  Whether  the  plant  only  perfects  its  seeds  in  a  cooler 
situation,  from  whence  they  may  be  brought  down  by  the 
floods,  or  my  worthy  friend  did  not  inquire  beyoDd  the  limits 
of  his  own  garden,  I  know  not,  but,  though  I  wrote  several 
times  on  the  subject,  I  could  obtain  no  account  of  the  seed 
of  any  oriental  species.   This  plant  is  very  difficult  to  culti- 
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vate  here,  liioujih  Dr.  Carev  said  it  waa  free  aad  ahiuulaut 
at  Calcutta.  In  the  hoihuu»e  its  leaves  flaof  whenovt  r  the 
sun  shines  upon  them,  and  the  bulbs  ar?  apt  to  rot  <lnrjriir 
the  season  nf'restwheu  kept  dry  in  the  stovL'.  I  have  lost 
the  species,  ami  I  imagine  that  it  retjuired  an  alluvial  and 
slroiio^er  soil  than  I  gave  it,  and  tliat  the  I)ulbs  should  have 
been  removed  into  a  cooler  place  in  the  winter.  They  come  ^ 
over  very  sound,  when  sent  from  Calcutta.  The  scape  is 
2-3-flowered  ;  the  peduncles  not  half  an  inch  long;  tube  2 
inches  long  according  to  Solander  Hort.  Kew.,  3^  in  my 
plants  from  Calcutta  figured  in  the  Bot,  Reg.,  limb  in  both 
shorter  than  the  tube ;  cup  with  six  interstamineoua  teeth ; 
leaves  bright  ^een,  acute,  |  of  ah  inch  wide. 

7.  Zeylanicom. — Scape  one-flowered  ;  germen  sesaile ; 
tube  abont  1^  inch  ;  limb  longer  than  the  tube,  the  lower 
part  adhering  to  the  cup ;  filaments  exceeding  the  teeth  of 
the  cup  by  about  the  length  of  the  cup  and  teeth ;  leaves 
bright  green,  narrow*lancMlate,  acute,  narrower  than  those 
of  Verecundum.  Unless  the  flower  varies  more  than  I  ima- 
gine  it  does,  the  cnp  and  stamens  are  too  long  in  the  figure 
in  the  Bot.  Reg.  It  is  less  difiicult  to  cultivate  than  V(;re- 
cundum,  but  very  liable  to  perish  here,  and  scarce  in  the 
gardens  of  Calcutta. 

8.  Cambayense. — Specimina  Herb.  Banks,  O — 1.  ex 
montibus  Cam  bay  Ind.  Orient  prope  Guzserat,  in  planitie 
arenosa.  A.  P.  Hove.  Bui  bus  subrotundus  coUo  cylindrico, 
folia  linearia  obtusa  i  uncise  latee,  scapus  ultra  4-unciali8, 
flos  unicus  sessilis,  tubus  gracilis  2f 'unc.  limbus  2^  unc. 
stylus  ^  unc.  limbo  brevior.  There  are  many  specimens  of 
this  plant  in  the  Banks,  herb,  gathered  by  Hove  on  a  sandy 
plain  on  the  Cambay  hills  in  the  East  Indies,  near  Guzze- 
rat.  The  specimens  vary  very  little,  and  they  are  strongly 
distinguished  from  any  species  that  has  been  described  by 
their  narrow  h'near  obtuse  leaves.  The  tube  is  much 
slenderer  than  that  of  Lononflonim.     The  entry  in  the 

'  Banks.  her}>.  in  Dryander's  writing,  is  as  follows: — 
"  Pnnc.  longittorum  H.  sessili  solitario  nert'drin  duas  tertia^i 
|iartf'<  limbi  e.xeedente,  laciniis  linibi  patent il>us,  limbo 
tutjo  iongissimo  breviore.  Ijinn.  fil. — P.  maxiniuni  Forsk.  ? 
— 1  believe  this  to  be  the  same  as  P.  Zevlanicum.  If  the 
(litVerent  speriniens  froTn  Koenig  and  lluve,  together  with 
Hove's  drawing,  are  compared  with  tlie  figure  in  Com- 
melin,  it  will  be  found  to  vary  very  much  as  to  the  length 
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of  the  tube,  and  the  nectary  is  12-dentatc  in  Hovi  s  fig. 
Feb.  90." — Hove's  drawing;,  No.  64,  is  marked  "  Gool 
Sobool,  sandy  plains,  (Jaml)ay."  Bad  as  Hove's  drawing  is, 
the  tube  therein  is  2|  of  an  inch  long,  and  that  of  the  spe- 
cimen of  Zeylanicum  in  the  Banks,  herb,  only  If.  Hove*s 
drawings  are  so  bad,  that  he  had  probably  never  handled 
a  pencil  before;  and  in  this  drawing,  where  the  leaves 
are  a  great  deal  too  broad  and  pointed,  he  has  even 
omitted  the  style.  It  ia  strange  that  Dryander  should  have 
formed  an  opinion  on  such  a  performance,  when  he  had 
several  good  specimens  beibre  him.  The  plant  has  no  re- 
semblimee  to  Fbrskael's  P.  maximam,  to  which  he  inju- 
diciously refers  it,  as  well  a?  to  loogiflonim ;  and  tlie  varia- 
tion of  the  tube  of  Zeylanicum  from  to  1|  in  length,  to 
which  he  alludes,  is  of  no  importanoe.  In  Zeylanicum  the 
limb  is  usually  from  two  to  three  times  the  length  of  the 
tube,  in  all  the  specimens  of  Cambayense  it  is  shorter  than 
the  tube,  but  the  leaves  of  the  two  plants  are  quite  different, 
the  margins  in  this  being  parallel,  differing  in  fhait  respect 
from  all  the  otlier  Asiatic  species. 

9.  Long^fldrum.  — Specimina  Herb.  Banks.  Leaves  acute, 
lanceolate,  half  an  incn  wide,  scape  very  short  (about  an' 
inch  and  a  quarter),  one-flowered,  germen  sessile,  tube  5| 
inches  long  (six  according  to  Roxborgh),  limb  about  three, 
style  nearly  equalling  the  limb.  Native  of  Moluc^  It  has 
long  been  lost  at  Calcutta ;  the  bulbs  have  nev^,  I  believe, 
been  brought  to  Europe.  It  is  very  diftrent  from  Cam- 
bayense. 

10.  Maximum. — This  plant  was  described  by  Forsksel, 
who  saw  only  one  specimen,  which  had  been  gathered  by 
his  companion.  Dr.  Niebuhr,  near  Tasss,  in  Arabia,  a  town 
about  fourteen  German  miles  west  by  north  of  Mockha. 
Forskael  did  not  see  its  leaves.  It  was  a  solitary  flower, 
and  he  describes  severally  both  the  tube  and  the  cup  to 
be  a  foot  long,  the  limb  to  be  longer  than  the  stamens  and 
patent;  but,  he  adds,  not  reflex  as  in  Zeylanicum.  It  is 
nowever  evident  that  he  must  have  considered  the  cup  to  be 
a  part  and  prolongation  of  the  tube,  and  only  meant  that, 
taken  together,  the  tul)o  and  cup  measured  a  foot  in  length; 
for  if  the  cup  alone  had  been  a  foot  long,  the  stamens,  being 
longer  than  the  cup,  and  the  limb,  as  he  stated  exceeding 
them,  the  expansion  of  the  flower  would  have  measured  at 
least  a  yard  in  width,  which  is  quite  incredible.   He  speaks 
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of  the  noctnrv  as  enormous,  considering  the  tiiljo  to  Ix'  ])art 
thereof;  but  lie  does  not  sny  that  the  o\|i;m>iiou  of  the  liinh 
was  very  great.  The  Uiuiu  part  of  the  ieiigih  must  tliere- 
fore  be  occupied  by  the  tiil)e,  perhaps  nine  inches  lonp;  and 
the  cup  three,  which  would  very  well  entitle  the  Hower  to 
the  name  MaxiTmnn, 

A.  Pancratium,  by  name  iEgyptiacum,  is  mentioned  in 
an  old  cataluj^ue  of  the  plants  at  Mr.  Loddiges'  nursery.  I 
learn  from  him  that  the  plant  so  designated  was  brought  by 
a  gentleman  from  Efrvpt,  and  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  Pan- 
cratium, but  perished  without  having  flowered,  and  no  me- 
uiorandura  was  preserved  concernincT  it.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  ascertained  what  it  was,  and  the  name  must  be 
expuno:ed. 

64.  Hymexocalli?.  Pjiill)  roiTndish;  tube  cylindrical,  slen- 
derer than  the  germen  ;  perianth  equal,  patent,  <lae- 
cid ;  crown  more  or  less  patent  (fuiniel-shai)ed  or 
rotate) ;  filaments  equal ;  anthers  long,  pendulous, 
attached  at  one-third  of  their  length  from  the  base, 
tipping  after  expansion  base-upwards ;  pollen  rough  ; 
style  long,  flaccid,  declined;  stigma  minutely  fimbri- 
ated, roundish ;  ovules  oblong,  Q-S  in  a  cell,  erect ; 
seeds  large,  oblong,  green.  Occidental  plants  with 
leaves  usually  persistent^  the  scape  flattened  2-angular, 
airved  doicnward  in  seeding yflotvers  1?-21,  tDhite^  very 
fragrant,  poll  in  orange  or  deep  yellow ;  germen  sessile, 
except  If-  spccwsa. 

A.  Petiolat<B*   Leave*  petiokUe, 

1.  Speciosa. — Breviter  peduncoUta. 

Var.  I.  hmgk  petiolata. — P.  speciofiam.  Cup  dentate. 
Bot.  Mag.  35.  1453.  Red.  lil.  412.  P.  amoeaum. 
Lodd.  B.  C.  286. 

Var.  2.  Humilis,  petiolo  brevi. — Petiole  short,  leaves 
more  recumbent. 

Var.  3.  Angustifulia,  vix  petiolata. — Leaves  narrower, 
scarcely  petiolated. 

Var.  4.  Fragrans,  tubo  breviore. — Red.  lil.  413.  Tube 
4  inches  long,  limb  4^,  cup  not  dentate,  but  in- 
dented between  the  filaments. 

This  beautiful  species  is  distinguishable  by  the  short 
peduncle  from  all  otners  that  are  known  to  us ;  and,  agree- 
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ing  with  Amoena  and  Guianensis  in  having  petlolated  broad 
leaveSy  it  may  be  always  recognized  by  their  greater  tfai<^» 
nesB  and  consistence,  by  a  more  robust  tube,  and  maeh  more 
conspicuous  flowers.  It  diflers  from  all  the  other  spedeg  in 
sendmg  up  its  young  leaves  not  sncoessively,  but  at  periods 
(perhaps  twice  a  year)  simultaaeously,  the  flower-stem  just 
preceding  them.  P.  firagians.  Redout^,  is  certainly  a  va- 
riety of  Speciosa  with  the  foliage  of  yar.  2,  but  a  shorter 
tube ;  it  is  more  robust,  and  has  a  longer  tube  than  Amoena. 
This  species  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  is  cultivated  without 
any  particolar  care  in  the  stove.  The  petiolated  sorts  are 
all  natives  of  very  hot  countries,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
habit  becomes  obsolete  in  a  more  temperate  climate ;  for  I 
find  in  the  plants  of  this  species  and  of  Amoena  raised  from 
seed  produced  in  my  stove,  a  disposition  to  depart  from  the 
decidedly  petiolated  habit  of  the  parent,  and  produce  leaves 
of  a  more  lorate  form. 

2.  Guianensis. — Folia  petiolata,  moUia,  snccessiva  ; 
tubus  limbo  longior.  Leaves  softer  than  Speciosa, 
successive ;  tube  5-8  inches  long,  longer  tnaii  the 
limb. 

Var.  1.  Princeps. — Bot.  Reg.  4.  265.   Tube  6  inches 

or  more;  limb  4-5. 

Var.  2.  Undulata.— Kuiitli.  1.  24^.   Tube  5  inches, 

cup  toothed  in  the  intervals. 

Var.  3.  Tubifl6ra.^alisbury.  Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  1.  341. 
Tube  8  inches,  cup  not  toothed. 

This  species  occurs  in  a  variety  of  forms  along  the  coast 
of  Honduras  and  Guiana,  always  distinguishable  by  broad 
petiolated  foliage  of  a  thinner  texture  than  speciosa,  much 
slenderer  and  less  conspicuous  flowers,  with  a  tube  reaching^ 
from  5  to  8  inches  in  length.  The  undulation  of  the  limb» 
from  which  var.  2.  has  been  named,  is  of  little  importance  in  . 
this  genus ;  1  have  seen  it  vary  in  the  same  umbel.  The 
dentation  of  the  cup  is  not  less  variable.  Var.  1.  bas  long^ 
petioles,  var.  3.  much  shorter,  but  endless  shades  of  variation 
will  be  found  between  them.  They  are  plants  of  very  deli- 
cate constitution,  and  if  planted  in  light  loam  in  a  dry  stove 
they  soon  perish.  I  believe  them  to  be  natives  of  alluvial 
soil  and  a  half  swampy  situation.  A  plant  of  var,  3.  which 
I  hav(;  lately  placed  in  water,  seems  not  to  be  offended  by  it, 
but  perhaps  will  not  thrive  there  permanently. 
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3.  AmcRiia. — Folia  pctiolata,  niollia,  snccessivu. ;  tubus 
liiiibo  brevior.  Leaves  softer  than  speciosa,  t>uc- 
cessivej  tube  shoricr  tlian  the  limb. 

Var.  1.  Princeps. — P.  amcEnum.  Bot.  Majr.  3('k  14ti7. 
P.  fra^rrans.  An  dr.  Bot.  Rep.  556.  Locid.  i)  it.  Cab. 
b34.  Tube  2  iuches,  limb  3,  tilameuts  exceeding 
the  tube  2^,  style  3J,  cup  J. 

Var.  2.  Ovata. — P.  ovatum.  Bot.  Reg.  1.  43,  Broader 
leaves. 

Var.  3.  Lorata,  hartenm ;  foliis  lane.  lor.  suberectls 
longioribaB. 

This  species  is  mainly  distinguishable  from  Guianensia 
by  the  shortness  of  its  tube,  whi(3i  does  not  equal  the  limb, 
while  that  of  Guianensis  is  pteposterously  long.  It  is  tender, 
but  not  so  difficult  to  manage  as  Guianensis.  I  had  from 
Mr.  Griffin  the  very  ovata  figured  in  the  Register,  but 
there  was  veiV  little  to  distingpiish  it  from  Amcena,  out  rather 
broader  and  less  erect  foliage,  and  the  seedlings  raised  from 
the  two  plants  could  not  be  distinguished.  Var.  3.  was 
raised  at  Spofibrth  from  seed  of  var.  1.  and  has  long,  erect, 
lorate  leaves.  The  circumstance  is  very  singalar.  The 
plant  had  been  deprived  of  its  pollen  for  an  experiment,  and 
touched  with  pollen  of  another  and  hardy  genus ;  but  some 
particle  of  its  own  pollen  must  have  escaped,  as  frequently 
occurs,  in  the  operation,  no  other  Hymcnocallis  having  been 
in  flower  at  the  time.  Seeds  were  produced,  very  imperfect 
in  their  appearance,  small,  and  discoloured.  Four  seedlings 
were  raised,  all  exaetly  alike,  and  having  the  nppearance  uf 
a  ditierent  species  from  the  parent.  I  entertiiined  doubts  at 
first  whether  a  bigeneric  mule  had  been  obtained,  but  the 
plants  had  not  inberited  any  hardiness  from  the  supposed 
male  parent,  and  when  they  flowered  the  intlorescence  dif- 
fered in  nothing  from  that  of  Amoena.  Does  this  remark- 
able occurrence  exemplify  the  manner  in  which  permantnt 
local  varieties  are  produced  by  j)Lcullarities  of  temperature, 
soil,  or  situation,  or  hy  an  insufficient  quantity  of  the  pollen? 
1  am  confident  that  no  other  species  was  in  flower  at  the 
time ;  but,  supposing  me  to  be  mistaken  in  that  point,  it  the 
seedlings  had  been  produced  the  pollen  of  H.  expansa,  to 
which  they  approximate  in  foliage,  the  form  of  the  flowers 
must  have  been  affected  as  well  as  that  of  the  leaf,  which  is 
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not  the  ease.  These  seedlings  are  much  disposed  to  increase 
hj  offsets. 

4.  Ovalifolia. — Lodd.  B.  C.  510.    This  is  a  very  small 

and  delicate  species,  cjuitc  distinct  from  the  variety 
of  Amueiium,  to  which  the  name  ovatum  had  been 

f)reviouslY  given.  It  has  small  oval  recumbent 
eaves.  It  has  been  lost  at  Spofforth  and  Hackney; 
I  know  not  whether  it  is  presenred  at  Liverpool, 
where  it  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Shepherd.  I 
never  saw  it  in  flower,  but  do  not  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  figure  cited.  The  flowers  are  very 
slender. 

B,   Lorato! ;   humifiisoi  vcl  arciuitcc ;  Meridionales.  Leao€$ 
lorate,  spread  on  the  ground  or  arcuate  ;  hemisphere. 

5.  Caribiea. — Foliis  late  loratis  non  arcuatb;  tubo 

crasso  subtriunciali  laciniis  breviore. 

Var.  1.  Decltn&ta,  vel  Princeps. — P.  Caribeum.  Unn. 
Sp.  pi.  ed.  2.  1.  418.  Bot.  Mag.  21.  826.  P.  dedi- 
natum.  Jacq.  Am.  51.  t.  102.  Hort.  Vind.  3.  11. 
t.  10.  Red.  Lil.  414.  Lodd.  B.  C.  558.  Spec.  Herb. 
Banks.  Linn.  fil.  Germen  and  tube  from  2}thB  to 
d^th  long;  style  longer  than  the  filaments,  shorter 
than  or  equal  to  the  limb,  which  is  from  4  to  4^ 
long;  leaves  broad,  very  acute^  of  a  veiy  lively 
green. 

Var.  2.  Ciner&scens;  foliis  obtusioribus,  pallid^  cine* 
reo-viridibas,  tubo  vix  2-unc.  limbo  5^-5|  canali* 
culato,  petalis  latioribus,  basi  undulatis,  coron4 
1^  unc,  filamentis  3|,  st^lo  4|,  tubum  superante. 
Cmerascens  is  nowhere  figured  or  described ;  it  is 
closely  akin  to  the  preceding,  but  has  the  limb  and 
style  much  more  prolonged;  leaves  19-20, 20  inches 
long,  2|  to  3  inches  wide,  more  obtuse,  and  of  a 
pale,  dull,  cinereous  green. 

Var.  3.  Patens. — P.  patens.  Red.  lil.  380.  et  nota  ad 
414.  Leaves  1^-3  feet  long,  2  inches  wide,  ger- 
men and  tobe  3  inches  long,  limb  near  4. 

I  cannot  find  that  there  exists  in  any  collection  or  her- 
barium such  a  plant  as  Patens  of  Redoute  distinct  from  his 
Dl(  iiiiatiim,  which  is  H.  Caribaia,  var.  1.  or  princeps.  It 
seems  to  be  distinguished  from  that  plant  as  a  variety  by 
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narrower  longer  leaves,  less  proportional  lcn<rtli  of  filaments, 
less  curve  of  the  limb  and  uiiduiiition  oi'  the  base  of  the  seg- 
ments, the  cup  not  toothed,  the  filament??  a  little  shorter  than 
the  sstvle.  I  cannot  (h*<covcr  the  olaut  any  where,  and  its 
description  rests  entirely  on  the  confused  account  in  Redoute. 
It  must  be  considered  a  narrow-leaved  variety  of  Cariba^a. 
The  name  Declinata  lapses,  being  posterior  to  Caribaea,  or  it 
may  remain  to  designate  var.  1 .  from  the  others.  I  suppose 
it  was  given  in  allusion  to  the  declension  of  the  scape  in 
seeding,  which  is  common  to  the  whole  genus. 

C.  Expansa. — Bot.  Mn^.  44.  1941.  Foliis  Caribaea  lou- 
gioribus  angustioribus  erectioribus,  scapo  altiore, 
tubo  circiter  4-imciali ;  Caribseae,  si  mavis,  varietas. 
The  figure  of  this  plant  is  nut  a  ver^'  good  one,  and 
there  is  no  other.  It  is  a  large  vigorous  species, 
allied  to  the  cinerascent  variety  of  Caribaea,  with 
leaves  longer^  narrower,  and  more  erect,  but  less 
arched  than  those  of  pedalis  and  Caymanensis. 
Leaves  from  2to2  f.  6, 2  inches to2# wide,  channelled, 
attenuated  below.  In  a  flourishing  state  it  has 
produced  as  many  as  21  flowers  on  an  umbel ;  the 
flowers  vary  very  much  in  difierent  seasons,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature,  viz.  1816»  tube  4| ;  1817, 
Aug,4|;  Nov.  4, 1820, 4^ ;  1836, 3^;  limb,  1816, 
5|;  1817,  Aug.  5|;  Nov.  6,  1836,  6 ;  cup,  1817, 
Aug.  1^;  Nov.  1|,  1836.  Style  exceeding  the 
filaments  2  inches,  about  equal  to  the  limb.  The 
original  bulb  was  purchased  at  Mr.  Evans's  sale, 
and  I  distributed  many  seedlings  from  it.  I  have 
since  had  from  Lima  varieties  closely  allied  to  it, 
but  difl'ering  in  foliage,  and  they  will  perhaps  be 
multiplied  from  difierent  localities,  till  the  specific 
distinction  between  it  and  Caribaea  will  be  found 
to  vanish  ;  and  in  that  case  it  must  range  as  a  va- 
riety of  Carihcea. 

7.  Tenuifl6ra.--(P.  litorale  ?  Kunth,  1.  222.  ?)  Foliis 
recumbentibus,  loratis,  27-uncialibus,  2^  latis  ;  urn- 
bella  II -flora,  tubo  tenui  prope  5  unciali,  limbo 
tenui  4J,  corona  |  unc.  This  plant  was  purchased 
by  me  at  Mr.  Evans's  sale,  1814;  its  locality  is  not 
known.  Its  leaves  are  recumbent,  above  two  feet 
long,  2^  inches  wide  at  the  utmost,  flowers  1 1,  tube 
very  slender,  41  long,  limb  slender  4^,  cup  fths 
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wide  and  long.  Rather  a  delicate  plant  in  the  stove. 

1  suspect  that  it  vrill  be  found  on  the  coast  between 
Cartliagcna  and  Portobello. 

8.  Angusta.— P.angustum.  Bot.  Reg.  3. 221.  This  plant 

has  broader  and  more  arcuate  foli  ige  than  Tenui- 
flora,  to  wiiich  it  approximates  in  the  slendf^rrn 
of  its  flowers,  but  the  tube  of  its  flower  is  under 
two  inches.  It  requires  a  high  temperature,  and 
was  known  in  our  nnrseries  hy  the  name  of  P.  lito- 
rale,  before  it  was  figured  under  the  name  Angusta. 
Mr.  Kenned)  of  the  Hammersmith  nursery,  where 
it  was  (Irst  introduced,  asserted  that  it  was  the  South 
American  sea-side  plant.  1  entertain  very  little 
doubt  tliat  either  this  plant  or  Tenuiflora  is  the 
true  litoralis  tliat  grows  ua  the  island  Tierra  Bomba, 
near  Carthagena,  and  on  the  coast  from  thence  to 
Portobello;  and  that  Jacquin,  by  some  confusion 
of  labels,  has  afiixed  the  name  erroneously  to  a 
Mexican  plant.    See  12.  Adnata,  var.  1. 

9.  Pcdulis.— P.  pedale.  Lodd.  B.  C.  809.  Bot.  Reg.  19. 

1641.  fig.  non  landanda,  tubo  nimis  gracili,  nisi 
♦         varietas  sit  minus  spociosa  et  mihi  ignota.    A  large 
species  with  green  arcuate  leaves,  about  2  iuet  long, 

2  inches  wide,  acute,  attenuated  below;  robust 
flowers  a  foot  long,  limb  about  5,  tube  7  inches. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Shepherd  of  the  Liverpool  gar- 
den.   Locahty  not  ascertained. 

10.  Caymancnsis. — P.  patens.  Lindle^  Hort.  Soc.  Tr.  6. 
87.  non  Redoiitc.  Folia  saturate  viridia,  nitentia, 
tripedalia,  2^  uuc.  lata,  canaliculata,  arcuata,  acuta; 
tubus  limbo  longior,  Caribseae  tubo  ^acilior.  Leav  es 
dark  glossy  green,  about  3  feet  Ion;::,  hiches 
wide,  channelled,  arcuate,  acute.  1  liis  plant  does 
not  agree  with  Patens  of  Redoute,  which  has  the 
tube  shorter  than  the  limb.  It  is  a  native  of  tlie 
island  called  Grand  Ca\Tnan,  and  lias  foliage  more 
like  that  of  pedalis  than  of  any  other  species,  the 
tube  longer  tlian  the  limb,  and  not  so  thick  as  in 
the  Caribaean  family,  which  have  all  the  tube 
shorter  than  the  limb. 

C.  JLaratcBy  subc-rcdcB;  Septentrionales.    Leaves  lorate^ 

suberecti  N,  Hemisphere. 
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11.  Crattifdlia. — Ex  portu  St.  Mary,  Floridae  Orien- 
talis.  kt.  drcit.  2d.  FoUis  crassis^  suberectiflt 
loratis,  obtusis^caiialiculatis,  subtripedalibiu,  2-uiic. 
latis^  viridibus,  perianthii  eoron&  fere  uti  in  Can- 
baed,  tubo  longiore;  bulbo  e  majoribus.  Three 
bulbs  of  this  species  vere  brought  from  Florida  by 
Fraser,  about  twenty  years  ago ;  two  of  them  were 
purchased  by  myself,  the  other,  as  Fraser  informed 
me,  was  bespoken  by  Lord  Mountnorris ;  whether 
it  is  living,  i  know  not*  One  of  mine  was  lost  by 
n^lect  a  few  years  ago ;  the  other  flowered  the 
first  summer,  but  never  since,  nor  has  it  yielded 
any  increase.  The  inflorescence  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Sims,  who,  by  some  mistake,  mislaid  it,  and  I  had 
made  no  memorandum  concerning  it.  Its  long 
erect  thick  h  aves,  scarcely  attenuated,  are  very 
remarkable,  it  probably  requires  a  cooler  tempe- 
rature than  I  have  ventured  to  give  it. 

12.  Adnata. — Laciniarum  basi  coronse  adnata. 

Var.  1.  Prlnceps,  vel  Litoralis?  P.  litorale  Jacq.  Am. 
99.  t.  179.  Hort.  Vind.  3.  41.  t.  75.  Salisbury 
Linn.  Soc.  tr.  2.  74.  t.  13.  P.  distychum  Bot. 
Mag.  44.  1879.  quoad  f^uram  et  Leei  plantam. 
Turn)  laciniis  longiore.  Ofim  P.  Mexicanum  hor- 
tulanorum. 

Var.  2.  Ihnandrina.^P.  litorale  0.  Bot.  Mag.  21.  825. 
P.  Dryandri  Ker,  J.  Sc.  and  A.  Tubo  4-unciati 
laciniis  parum  longiore. 

Var.  3.  Distycha. — P.  distychum  Hot.  44.  1879. 

quoad  Herbert!  plantam,  non  quoad  liguram.  Tubo 
et  laciniis  4^-uiicialibus,  foliis  parum  latioribus 
nervosioribus. 

Var.  4.  Acutifolia.— Bot.  Mag.  53.  2621.  P.  Mexicanum 
Bot.  lu  g.  11.  940.  P.  acutitblium.  Sweet  H.  Brit. 
Tubo  3^  uncial i  laciniis  unciam  breviore,  foliis 
anefustioribus  iiiinus  erectis,  stylo  perianthium 
sul)a  ((iiante,  filamentis  unciam  longiore,  corona 
1^  unciali  margine  denticulalo.  Patria  Mexico. 

Var.  5«  Staplesiana. — ^Tubo  3^  unciali  laciniis  unciam 
longiore,  stylo  periantbium  aequante  filamentis 
paiillulum  longiore,  corona  |  unc.  dentibus  magnis 
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stamtniferis ;  bulbo  qu^m  maxim^  prolifero,  iblm 
erectis  nitentibuB  bipedatibus,  vix  unciam  latb, 
canaliculato*G08tatis,  ioferne  attenuatia. 
These  are  all  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  genus  by 
the  adherence  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Hmb  to  the  cup ;  they 
are  much  hardier  than  the  rest  of  the  genus  and  are  decidedly 
aquatic  or  swamp  plants.  Jacquin  has  stated  positively 
that  var.  I.  grows  on  the  island  of  Tierra  Bomba  near  Car- 
that^ona,  lat.  1 1.  The  identity  of  his  litoralis,  as  well  aa  that 
of  Mr.  Salisbury,  with  the  variety  1.  of  this  species  is  un- 
questionable, but  I  consider  it  impossible  that  his  statement 
should  be  correct  that  it  grows  on  the  sea-level  so  near  the 
line,  or  that  it  can  be  the  plant  found  by  Humboldt  between 
that  place  and  Portobello  in  the  sea-sand.  I  purchased  the 
plant  above  20  years  ago  at  the  HaiiiniorsTnith  nursery  under 
the  name  P.  Mexicamim,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  asserted  it  to 
be  from  Mexico,  and  Mr.  Loddiges  has  lately  imported  many 
bulbs  which  appear  to  be  similar,  direct  from  Mexico,  It 
is  so  hardy  that  an  offset  which  I  set  against  the  front  wall 
of  the  stove  about  14  years  ago,  grew  vigorously  there,  and 
although  the  snow  lay  upon  it  some  weeks  the  first  winter, 
its  leaves  were  not  killed  quite  to  the  ground,  and  it  grew 
into  a  tuft  with  many  offsets,  and  flowers  most  summers.  I 
lately  submerged  a  pot  of  seedlings  of  this  variety  in  a  cool 
cistern  in  the  stove,  and  the  plants  immediately  began  to 
grow  rapidly,  and  young  white  fibres  formed  themselves 
abundantly  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  some  of  them  are 
now  floating  in  the  water.  Amoena,  speciosa,  and  angusta, 
planted  against  the  same  wall  uf  the  stove  close  beside  it,  not 
only  peri^ihed  in  the  winter,  but  could  not  thrive  in  the  sum- 
mer. I  think  then?fore  that  I  may  venture  to  say  tliat 
Jacquin  must  liave  been  deceived  by  some  contusion  of  labels, 
and  that  this  plant,  which  lie  has  called  litoralis  as  growing 
on  the  sca-sliore  in  an  ardent  situation,  cannot  be  the  plant 
that  irrows  there ;  and  that  if  Angusta  and  Tcnuitloni  be  not 
the  real  inhabitants  of  tliat  coast,  the  true  litoralis  has  not 
yet  been  introduced  into  Europe,  and  is  not  the  plant  he  has 
described  and  represcTited.  if  it  can  grow  naturally  in  such 
a  burnin":  sand,  and  vet  thrive  with  increased  vitrour  in 
water  in  a  cool  situation,  and  flourish  under  snow,  it  must 
have  a  constitution  difieient  from  that  of  all  other  vege- 
tables. I  have  had  tliis  plant  with  Hi  flowers  on  a  scape. 
Var.  2.  and  3.  are  only  distinguished  by  a  little  difference  of 
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tube,  which  in  both  is  shorter  than  in  the  first.  Var.  4.  has 
the  leaves  narrower  and  less  erect  than  the  others,  h  was 
sent  to  Sir  Alex.  Johnstone  direct  from  Mexico,  and  is  such 
a  decided  aquatic,  that  1  have  a  seedling  plant  of  it  now  in 
flower  in  a  cistern,  where  it  has  been  submerged  from  a  few 
weeks  after  it  sprouted  from  the  seed  some  years  ago.  It  is 
a  hardy  greenhouse  plant,  but  a  little  warmth  promotes  its 
flowering.  Var.  $.  was  sent  to  Mr.  Tate  of  Sloane  S^eet, 
Chelsea,  by  Mr.  Staples,  from  Mexico.  It  is  remarkable 
from  the  multitude  of  ofikets  it  produces,  which  rather  im- 
pede its  flowering.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  varieties^ 
aod  having  been  placed  about  half  a  yard  from  the  wall  of 
the  stove  in  front  of  var.  1.  it  grows  with  such  luxuriance  as 
almost  to  overpower  the  bulbs  behind  it,  forming  a  very 
thick  and  increasing  tuft  of  leaves  above  two  feet  high* 
Some  bulbs  of  it,  which  were  placed  in  1835  in  a  border  in 
the  middle  of  the  garden,  and  covered  with  a  few  leaves  in  • 
the  winter,  have  survived,  but  seem  to  want  frequent  water* 
ing ;  a  pot  the  bulbs  set  on  a  step  in  the  pond  grows  more 
vigorously.  It  has  flowered  and  ripened  seeds  out  of  doors 
in  front  of  tlie  stove.  I  think  Mr.  Ker  was  right  in  stating 
(Bot.  Mag.  27.  1082.)  that  the  F.  Mexicanum  of  Linnaeus 
was  a  weak  specimen  of  var.  2.  of  this  species,  and  the  name 
Mexicana,  if  at  all  preserved,  must  belong  to  some  variety 
of  this  species.  I  believe  them  all  to  grow  in  Mexico,  and 
as  yet  I  know  of  no  other  species  from  thence.  Litoralis 
could  not  l)e  taken  as  the  chief  name  of  the  species  witliout 
absurdity  and  untruth,  and  it  remains  to  l)e  ascertained 
whetlier  it  does  really  belong  even  to  the  first  variety. 

13.  Rotdta. — Foliis  suberectis  subspathulatis  9-20  unci- 
alibus  ^-If  latis,  nitidis^  viridibu8»  scapo  2*4  floro, 
corond  magna  patul&. 

Var.  I.  Quadriflora.— P.  rotatura.  Bot  Mag.  21.  827. 
Lodd.  B.  C.  19.  P.  Carolinianum  Cat^y  Carol, 
flg.  pessimi.  ^ 

Var.  2.  Disciformis ;  hiflora,  omni  parte  minor,  coron& 
mm^  roteta.  P.  Mexicanum.  4MHh  Ker.  J.  Sc. 
and  A.  cum  ic.  P.  rotatum  a.  Bot.  Mag.  27.  1082« 
P.  disciforme.  Red.  Lil.  155. 

These  two  plants,  the  second  of  which  Dryander  erro- 
neously supposed  to  have  come  from  Mexico,  where  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  it  is  known,  arc  natives  of  bogs  in  the 
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United  States ;  the  latter  in  Florida,  the  former  extending 
northwards  into  Virginia.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  figure 
of  Dryander's  P.  Mexicanum,  published  by  Mr.  Ker,  m  a 
bad  refiresentation  of  this  plant.  It  differs  in  nothing  ma- 
terial except  the  attenuatod  point  of  the  leaf ;  and  when  I 
look  to  the  incorrect  form  given  to  the  style  and  stamens,  I 
can  only  regard  that  as  another  error  in  the  repreaentation. 
They  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  genus  in  some  particulars. 
Though  in  a  stove  or  warm  greenhouse  they  will  preserve 
their  leaves  through  the  winter,  they  are  more  disposed  to 
go  to  rest  at  that  season,  and  I  believe  it  is  best  to  leave  them 
dry  for  a  time.  The  cup  is  more  expanded  and  green  at  its 
base,  the  seed  Ye«^«!l  is  stretched  by  the  growth  ot"  the  seeds, 
and  does  not  burst  prematurely  like  the  rest,  of  whicii  the 
growing  seeds  become  exposed.  The  yonng  rising  leaves  of 
both  in  the  stove  or  greenhouse  perish  if  a  drop  of  water 
lodges  among  them,  which  makes  the  dithculty  of  cultivatinpj- 
them.  It  has  seemed  to  me  lately  that  tlie  same  injury  does 
not  take  place  when  the  pot  stands  in  a  pot  of  water  as  w^hen 
the  treatment  of  the  bulb  is  drit  r.  The  flower  of  var.  1. 
approximates  in  form  and  colour  to  tliat  of  Choretis  i^laiica: 
it  survived  a  vear  or  two  out  of  doors  in  front  of  tlie  >t(»ve, 
but  perished  wiliiout  having  flowered  there.  There  is  a 
little  difference  in  the  form  of  the  cup  of  var.  2.  but  they 
agree  in  constitution,  and  every  otlier  respect,  except  size 
and  number  of  flowers. 

Species  hyhnda. — Spofforthiae,  or  Distycha-rotata.  Raised 
eighteen  years  ago  at  Spofforth  from  rotata  var.  1.  by  ad- 
nata var.  3.  but  nas  never  perfected  a  flower.  The  scape 
comes  up  always  diseased,  the  flowers  dead  and  dific<dour^, 
or  in  a  perishing  state.  I  had  despaired  of  ever  seeing  it 
flower,  and  had  suspected  that  it  arose  from  the  barrenness 
of  the  mule ;  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  perhaps  re- 
quires to  stand  in  water  at  the  time  of  fliowering,  and  the 

Fot  is  now  set  in  a  cbtem  where  the  roots  are  thriving,  and 
hope  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  bring  its  flowers  to  per- 
fection. 

14.  Quitoensis.— PI.  22.  f.  4.  Specim.  Ruiz  ez  Quito. 
Herb.  Lambert.  Folia  13-uncialia  utrinque  atle- 
nuata  f  lata»  scapus  7-uncialis  uniflorus,  germen 
sessile  |  unc.  tubus  4^,  laciniae  3|,  corona  biunci- 
alis  (2^  lata?),  61amenta  circiter  f  unc.  coronam 
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superantia,  stylo  breviora,  stigma  crassum.  This 
yery  remarkable  plant  is  only  known  by  Ruiz's 
specimen  in  Mr.  Lambert's  Herbarium.  It  is  the 
only  one>flowered  Hymenocallis  known,  and  in 
other  respects  il  approximates  to  the  Panciatium 
of  the  Eastern  Oontment;  so  that,  from  the  mere 
ezammation  of  the  dry  specimen,  I  do  not  feel 

Suite  confident  <^  its  genus.  It  is  barely  possible, 
^ough  not  probable,  that  the  ^atae  form  of 
Panoradum  may  manifest  itself  on  the  heights  of 
Quito.  The  two-flowered  Hym.  rotata  is  the  species 
most  nearly  altied  to  it,  though  ?ery  infSarior  m  the 
size  of  its  cup.  I  much  lament  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  any  knowledge  of  its  fruit,  and  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  coUiectors  to  this  plant,  and 
especially  to  its  seeds.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
how  it  could  have  been  supposed  in  Germany  that 
this  plant  was  alfied  to  Uroeolina  pendula :  it  is 
yery  remote  from  at  indeed. — Leaves  13  inches, 
att^raated  at  both  ends,  f  ths  wide;  scape  7  inches, 
one-flowered;  germen  sessile,  }  long;  tube  4|, 
limb  3},  cup  2  inches  long,  perhaps  2§  wide ;  fila* 
ments  about  |th3  longer  than  the  cup,  shorter  than 
the  style ;  stigma  thick. 

Species  dubia. 

15?  Paludosa.  —  Spccim.  folii  impeiF.  Tweedie  70). 
Herb.  Hooker.  Ex  paludibus  profundis  prope  flu- 
men  Yazuguay,  Rio  Grande,  Braz.  merid.  foliis 
Ifunc.  iatis  infra  atteniiatis  (2i  pedalibus?)  scapo 
2-4  pedali,  floribus  odoratis  15-20.  Hymenocallis, 
vel  Crinum  ?  vel  ireneris  nondum  noti.  Prince 
Maximilian  mentions  a  white  Amaryllis  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  \vhi(  li  is  probably  this 
plant,  which  has  a  scape  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  and 
15  or  20  sweet  flowers.  No  Crinum  is  known  to 
inliabit  America  witli  a  scape  bearing  so  many 
flowers. 

66,  Choretis.  —  Fifamf  "nts  nttachcd  to  the  npper  ])art  of 
the  anther  in  a  proiui u cut  callosity ;  anthers  recurved 
at  top  and  bottom. — Seeds  short,  oblonp;-,  i.  e.  inter- 
mediate in  form  between  those  of  Hymenocallis  and 
Ismeue,  shorter  than  the  former^  but  not  round,  as  in 
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the  latter.  Perianth  of  H  vmenocallis,  habit  of  Ismene. 
Seape  round  (Qn.  whether  always?)  which  is  two- 
edged  in  Hymenocallia.    NaOoeB  of  Mexico  and 

Texas. 

h  Gladca.  PI.  35.  f.  i.  seed  PL  41.  f.  32.  Bulbus 
indnsiis  nigris;  folia  erecta,  glauca,  plib  minds 
obtusa,  2 1  unc.  lata,  seflquipedalia ;  scapus  teres, 
14  uncialis,  3-(4  ?)  flonis ;  spatha  iralvis  angustis, 
erectis,  sejanctis,  biuncialibus ;  gennen  sessile, 
loculis  dispennis;  tubus  TiridiSi  aexuncialis  vel 
ultra;  limbus circiter  df,  albus,  patulus,  sepalis 
viridi-coetatis;  corona  altra-uDcialis,  patula,  rotata, 
alba,  macula  magna  in  medio  viridi,  dentihus  senis 
magnis  rcflexis,  marprip  laciniato  ;  filaraenta  pa- 
.  tulo-coiiiiivcntia,  subulata,  1 J  uucialia  ;  anthcrae 
apice  ft  hasi  rrtroflrxis ;  seiiiina  glauca,  uitida. 
This  be:i\ititul  plant  iias  erect  glaucous  leaves,  2^ 
inches  wide,  obtuse  (but  not  equally  so  in  all  indi- 
viduals), about  a  foot  and  a  half  loner ;  the  scape 
round,  with  angles  nearly  obsolete,  about  14  inches 
hitrh ;  spatlic  two  inches,  valves  erect,  narrow, 
(iisjoined,  and  not  covering  the  umbel;  flowers 
three  (or  four?)  sessile;  tube  above  six  inches, 
green ;  limb  about  3f ,  white,  ribbed  with  green  ; 
cnp  above  an  inch  long,  patent,  rotate,  with  large 
iuu  i>taniinear  teeth,  and  a  jagged  reflex  margin; 
filaments  long,  anthers  recurved  at  both  ends; 
cells  two-seeded  ;  seeds  large,  glaucous,  smooili.  It 
is  a  greenhouse  plant,  liking  a  very  sandy  soil,  and 

gerfect  rest  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  approaching 
I  habit  to  Ismene,  but  in  the  perianth  to  Hymeno- 
callis  rotata.  Before  1  had  seen  the  flower  of  this 
plant  I  entertained  no  doubt  that  it  would  prove 
to  be  an  Ismene,  and  when  the  flower  appeared,  I 
had  much  difficulty  in  satisfying  myself  whether 
it  should  be  considered  generically  distinct  from 
HymenocaUis  or  not.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  that  such  a  diversity  of  anther  exists  in  any 
well-constituted  genus,  and  particularly  the  sepa- 
ration of  Habenaria  from  Orchis  seems  to  be  very 
analogous.  I  have  since  been  fully  satisfied  of  the 
diversity  of  this  plant  by  tlie  vegetation  of  the 
seeds,  which,  though  sown  in  May  (the  plant 
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having  been  forced,  to  satisfy  my  imi)auence),  have 
produced  stron<T  dormant  bulbs  under  ground  at 
the  bottom  of  the  jjot,  iu  the  manner  of  Ismene, 
which  will  not  vegetate  till  next  year.  Hymeno- 
callis,  like  most  other  bulbs,  forms  leaf  and  bulb  at 
the  same  time.  The  genus  is  perhaps  confined  to 
the  Mexican  dependencies,  including  Texas.  The 
seeds  were  obtained  by  cutting  off  the  rind  of  the 
germen  and  laying  open  the  cells,  and,  though  two 
of  the  oYules  had  a  slice  cat  off  in  the  operation, 
they  did  not  suffer  from  the  loss,  and  their  growth 
seemed  facilitated  by  the  removal  of  the  rind,  which 
they  must  otherwise  have  burst  The  scape  of  this 
plant  was  bent  downwards  every  night,  and  be- 
came more  erect  again  in  the  day  time  while  the 
flowers  lasted. 

2,  Galveston^nsis. — PL  41.  f.  34.  35.  Specim.  Herb. 
Hooker,  (absque  foliis)  Drummond,  412*  ex  Gal* 
veston  bay  in  prov.  Texas.  N.  lat.  29-30.  (f.  36. 
represents  the  outline  of  the  upper  part  of  one  of 
the  leaves  of  a  bulb  sent  by  Drummond  from 
Texas  labelled  genus  like  Crinum,  supjiosed  by 
me  to  be  this  plant.)  Scapus  9-11  uncialis,  spatha 
circiter  biunciali  valvis  sejunctis,  umbella  4-flor&, 
germine  sessili,  tubo  vix  2^  unciali,  limbo  2^- 
3-unc.  stylo  vix  limbum  superante,  filamentis  un- 
ciam  brevioribus,  corona  unciali.  Flowers  four, 
scape  9-11  inches,  spathe  2  inches  long,  valves  dis- 
joined, germen  sessile,  tube  scarce  2^  inches,  limb 
2^-3  inches,  style  scarce  exceeding  it,  filaments  an 
inch  shorter.  There  are  no  leayes  to  the  specimen. 
On  the  first  sight  of  Drummond's  leafless  bulb 
labelled  Genus  like  Crinum,"  without  leaf,  I 
pronounced  it  to  be  an  Ismene,  if  of  any  known 
genus,  and  probably  allied  to  the  plant  since 
named  Chor.  glauca,  but  the  integuments  are 
much  paler,  and  not  black  as  in  that  bulb.  It  pro-, 
duced  last  spring  eight  suberect  glaucous  leaves 
not  vaginating,  having  been  forced  early,  and  it 
has  gone  to  rest  before  the  end  of  July  as  well  as 
Chor.  glauca,  and  I  entertain  little  or  no  doubt 
that  it  h  the  plant  which  I  have  named  Choretis 
Galvestouensis  from  the  specimen  in  Sir  W.  Hooker  s 
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lierbarium,  which  is  not  nccompanied  by  tlie  leaf. 
It,  has  ccrt;iinly  no  imuicdiate  affinity  to  Criniim. 
1  am  not  bure  whether  there  is  a  third  species 
amongst  Dnunmond's  bulbs,  or  only  a  duplicate 
with  a  different  label.  The  bulbs  are  sulky  and  do 
not  sproat  readily  before  they  are  well  eatablished. 
The  stamen  in  Dnimmond's  Bpecimen  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  glanca. 

IsMENE. — Filaments  deflexedly  conniving,  ovules  erect; 
seeds  fleshy,  preen,  round  ,  bulb  ovat^ ;  leaves  deci- 
duous, linear- lanceolate ;  tube  curved,  cylindrical; 
cup  large  ;  stigma  obtuse ;  anther  attached  scarcely 
below  tlie  middle. 

1.  Amaucaes. — Pancratium.  Bot.  Mag.30.1224.  Leaves 

acute,  sheathing  cvliiKlrically ;  germen  sessile; 
tnbe  green,  furruwed,  etjual  to  the  limb;  limb 
yellow  ;  cup  nearly  as  long,  yellow  with  six  green 
stripes,  and  bifid  jagged  inter^'als. 

Var.  1.  Bot.  Mag.  30.  1224.  Limb  semipatent,  cup 
cleft  into  si.\  lobes  at  the  insertiou  uf  the  filaments ; 
smell  unpleasant.  Peru. 

Var.  2.  Limb  patent ;  cup  not  cleft  into  lobes,  but  in- 
cluding the  filaments  and  projecting  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  beyond  their  insertion ;  scent  more  agree- 
able. Peru. 

2.  Calathina.  Bot.  Mag.  53.  2685.  Pancratium.  Bot 

Reg.  3.  215.  P.  calathiforme  Red.  lil.  353.  Leaves 
blunter  than  Amancaes,  sheathing  cylindrically ; 
l^ermen  sessile  ;  tube  4h  inches,  green  ;  limb  four 
inches,  white ;  cup  three  inches,  white  without, 
green  striped  within,  with  large  biBd  jagged  lobes. 

3.  Peduncnl4ta.  Tab.  36.  f.  2.   Balbo  valde  prolifero, 

foliis  Ifletd  viridibus ;  Ismenes  Amancaes  mliis  aca- 
tioribus  min^s  vaginantibus,  terrae  magis  adpressis ; 
scapo  foliis  longiore,  ancipite ;  genuine  peduncn- 
lato ;  tnbo  viridi  sesquiunciali ;  limbo  extns  ^ire- 
scente,  intits  albo,  biunc.  coron&alb&subvirescente, 
sesquiunciali,  viridi-striat& ;  stylo  limbum  snbte- 
quante;  odore  vix  grato.  Species  frigoris  et  humi- 
ditatis  patientior.  Peru.  Leaves  more  acute,  and 
not  sheathing  so  high  as  those  of  Amancaes ;  scape 
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about  two  feet,  pedunculated  ;  tube  green,  1  j  inch ; 
limb  greenish  without,  white  within,  two  inches; 
cup  greenish  and  white,  with  deep  green  lines, 
1|  inch  long,  with  bifid  jagged  lobes ;  style  equal 
to  the  limb. 

4.  Nutans. — ^Pancratium.  Bot.  Mag.  38.  1561.  Leaves 


flowers  three  or  more  ;  germen  sessile ;  tube  green, 
shorter  than  the  limb  ;  limb  near  2}  long,  white, 
equal  to  the  style,  f  longer  than  the  cup;  cup 
white,  dentate  and  jigged.  1  believe  there  is  a 
mistake  in  the  account  of  this  plant  having  been 
received  from  Brazil ;  at  least,  bulbs  brought  by 
Fraser  from  E.  Florida,  which  were  soon  lost  by 
planting  them  in  peat  and  watering  them  when  at 
rest,  appeared  to  be  this  plant.  1  doubt  whether 
Nutans  h  preserved  in  any  European  collection  to 
this  day.  I  have  never  seen  its  flower. 
Hy bridge.  1 .  SpofForthiae.  Calathina-amancaes.  Bot..Reg. 
20.  1665.  Flore  sulphureo. 

Absolute  rest  in  winter  is  essential  to  tlus  genus,  which 
delights  in  very  light  sandy  soil ;  its  cultivation  is  easy  when 
those  two  requisites  «re  ohserv«d.  Amaneaes  seems  to 
thrive  best  in  pure  white  sand,  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  bulb. .  I  have  flowered  it  in  the  open  ground  by  putting 
a  pot  full  of  white  sand  with  the  bulbs  into  the  border.  Ca* 
]athina  is  less  partieular  as  to  soil,  and  pedunoulata  is  hardier 
than  either,  vegetates  in  a  lower  temperature,  and  flags 
sooner  in  hot  weather.  They  should  be  planted  in  a  border 
of  light  compost  in  April,  and  the  bulbs  must  be  taken  up 
when  the  leaf  is  cut  by  frost  in  November  or  sooner,  without 
breaking  off  the  thick  fleshy  fibres  which  will  endure  through 
die  winter  alter  the  bulbs  are  taken  up.  They  must  be  put 
in  a  box  or  large  pot,  and  covered  with  dry  sand  or  earth, 


Amancaes  be  set  in  the  ptove  at  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
watered,  it  will  flower  immediately,  and  should  be  removed 
into  a  greenhouse  as  soon  as  the  first  bud  is  ready  to  expand. 


beautiful  plant,  and  has  produced  flowers  in  which  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  cup  was  3^  inches,  and  of  the  limb  5^.  Its 
ovules^  three  in  a  cell,  are  bold,  and  its  pollen  seems  fertile. 


following  April  or  May.  If 
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I  have  obtained  this  sommer  stronff  seedling  bulbs  from  the 
mule  erased  again  by  the  pollen  of  Amancaes,  from  which  I 
expect  an  improved  Amancaes  with  a  hardier  constitution. 
The  mule  seems  nearly  as  vigorous  as  Calathina.  I  have 
also  one  seedling  from  a  flower  of  Amancaes  which  had  been 
deprived  of  its  anthers  and  touched  with  the  pollen  of  the 
mule.  The  seed  of  Ismene  is  large  and  round,  and  vegetates 
immediately  in  a  remarkable  manner,  forming  a  bulb  as  big 
as  itself  (sometimes  much  bigger)  far  under  ground  without 
pushing  any  leaf.  As  soon  as  the  seed  rots,  the  young  bulb 
most  TO  left  without  water  till  the  next  spring.  A  person 
unaware  of  the  peculiarity  of  this  genus  and  Cnoretis,  when 
he  found  the  seed  rotten,  would  be  likely  to  throw  away  the 
earth  without  suspecting  the  formation  of  the  bulb  near  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  If  the  seedlings  of  Amancaes  are  grown 
in  loam,  I  believe  they  will  be  twenty  years  before  they 
attain  size  to  flower ;  m  pure  white  sand  or  a  very  sandy 
compost,  I  think  they  may  flower  the  tliird.  I  have  a  mule 
seedling  from  Amancaes,  from  seed  of  last  year,  which  is 
now  near  two  feet  high  with  five  leaves.  The  seedling  bulbs 
raised  this  year  from  the  mule  are  larger  than  the  natural 
Amancaes  from  seed  that  was  sown  at  the  same  time. 

The  ovules  of  Amancaes  are  sometimes  four  in  a  cell, 
two  bdng  abreast,  and  a  second  row  behind  them  a  little 
higher,  and  sometimes  three  in  a  file,  the  base  of  one  behind 
the  head  of  another,  and  probably  six  ovules  to  the  cell  may 
be  a  perfect  complement  (two  abreast  in  three  tiers),  but  1 
have  never  seen  more  than  four.  By  removinp^  the  scpaline 
ribs  from  the  germen  when  the  flower  withers,  the  ovules 
will  be  discovered,  and  their  advance  to  maturity  may  be 
observed.  The  name  Calathina,  beinir  of  Greek  denvation, 
should  not  be  accented  on  the  i.  Ismene  Calathina  is  said 
to  be  a  native  of  l^razil,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  stati  m(  nt.  It  has  bec^n  ])rought  to  Kii^jland 
from  Buenos  Ay  res,  where  it  is  much  cultivated  in  gardens, 
but  its  natural  locality  in  S.  America  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, and  it  has  not  found  its  way  into  the  herbariums  of 
collectors  in  that  quartrr,  except  from  the  gardens  of  Buenos 
Avres.  Mr.  Skinner  found  it  wild  in  (iimtemal^,  and 
brought  it  to  this  country.  I  think  his  plant  is  le^s  i'i  ;ii:rant, 
and  differs  a  little  in  the  length  of  the  tube  and  the  point  of 
the  leaf  trom  that  which  we  obtained  from  Buenos  Ayres,. 
but  the  difiereuce,  if  at  all  permanent,  is  insigniticant. 
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Callithauma? — ^Bulb  oblong  cylindrical ;  leaves  ensiform; 
limb  patent;  crowa  equal  to,  filaments  exceeding, 
the  limb.  Not  sufficiently  known  to  enable  a  perfect 
generic  character  to  be  made*  but  seemingly  distinct 
from  all  other  known  plants. 

1.  yixidifl6rum. — Pancratium  ▼iridiflorom.  Flor.  Per. 
d.  55.  Bulb  a  palm  and  half  long ;  leaves  long, 
flat,  suberect,  diverging;  scape  the  height  of  a 
man,  or  6  feet;  spathe  with  a  white  deciduous 
bracte  to  each  flower;  flowers  4-5,  large,  beau- 
tiful, entirely  emerald  green ;  cup  enormous ;  s^- 
ments  of  the  limb  acuminate.  Plentiful  in  the 
woods  of  Huassahuassi,  and  on  the  headlands  and 
stony  places  of  Palca  in  Peru.  Ruiz's  specimens 
of  tms  marvellous  plant  were  lost  by  fihipwreck.  It 
is  barely  possible  that  it  may  be  an  Ismene,  but 
very  improbable. 

2?  SpathuUitum. — Bulb  large,  round;  leaves  thick, 
coriaceous,  dark  ^en,  petiolatcd,  sjpatulate,  de- 
ciduous ;  scape  said  to  be  a  vard  high ;  flowers 
large,  green.  Imported  by  Richard  Harrison,  Esq. 
having  been  dug  from  a  mountain  said  to  be  500 
miles  east  of  Truzillo,  but  the  distance  is  probably 
exaggerated.  It  is  probably  of  a  separate  genus, 
intermediate  between  this  plant  and  Leperiza,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  the  form  of  the  leaf.  It  has 
dwindled  in  many  collections,  but  thrives  pretty 
well  with  me  in  loam.  It  has  not  flowered  in  £u- 
n^e,  nor  has  any  specimen  of  the  flower  been  re- 
ceived.  It  seems  to  like  heat. 

• 

57.  Cauwt^ma. — Bulb  ovate;  leaves  linear  loiate;  umbel 
many-flowered,  pedunculated ;  gennen  by  defect  !«• 
celled ;  ovules  2-3 ;  tube  cylindrical ;  limb  funnel- 
shaped  ;  crown  oflfcen  irreguhirly  slit ;  filaments  short, 
erect;  anthen  small,  erect,  attached  near  the  base; 
style  attenuated;  stigma  simple,  small;  seeds  1-2, 
green,  fleshy,  flattened  on  one  side  by  contact.  Na- 
tives of  Australia. 

1.  Purpureura. — Bot.  Reg.  5.  422.  Leaves  about  15 
inches,  scape  16-20  Howered  ;  peduncles  about  an 
inch  long,  bracteate ;  spathe  3-valved ;  tube  ^, 
limb  half  an  inch,  purple,  midribs  continued  down 
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the  tube  and  germen ;  12  triangular  teeth  to  the 
cup  between  the  filamentB ;  cup  often  slit  in  one 
or  more  placed. 

2.  Luteum,  —  Bot.  Reg.  5.  421.   Leaves  narrower, 

flowers  yellow  with  green  ribs,  and  six  purple 
spots  at  the  base  of  the  cup ;  cup  with  teeth  as  in 
Purpureum. 

3.  Album. — Brown,  prod.  298.  Flowers  white;  teeth 

of  the  cnp  linear,  emarginate. 

58.  Vaoaria.  -Leaves  linear-lonite  ;  uihIh  1  mauy-flowered, 
pedunculated ;  germen  roundly  triangular,  ob- 
long; cup  imjK'rfect,  filaments  dentately  winged 
on  each  side,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  limb  ;  limb 
patent ;  filaments  short,  alternate ;  anthers  short 
(incumbent  ?)  style  tapering,  a  little  bent ;  stigma 
small,  slightly  trifid. 

1.  Parviflora. — Pancratium  parviilorum.  Red.  lil.  8. 
471.  Desfontaine's  Supp.  Cat.  Hort.  Par.    It  is 
not  known  from  \\  iience  this  plant  was  introduced 
into  the  Parisian  garden,  where  it  produced  its 
flower  stem  in  the  autumn  from  tlie  centre  of  the 
old  leaves,  which  appear  to  vaginate  more  than 
those  of  Calostemma,  or,  when  the  leaves  had  pre- 
viously decayedj  before  the  autumnal  growth  of 
young  foliage.     Having  seen  the  cup  of  Calo- 
stemma irregidarly  slit  to  the  base,  though  that 
feature  was  not  observed  by  Dr.  Brown,  I  felt  some 
doubt  wdiether  it  might  be  regularly  slit  in  another 
species,  aiid  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  ovarium 
and  fruit,  as  well  'as  the  native  country,  of  this 
plant,  there  seemed  to  be  a  possibility  that  it 
might  be  an  Australian  Calostemma,  difFering  in 
that  respect,  in  a  wide-expanded  limb,  a  style  a 
little  curved,  and  minute  splitting  of  the  stigma. 
It  is  however  very  improbable  that  an  unknown 
Australian  plant  should  have  made  its  appearance, 
at  the  period  when  this  bulb  was  introduced,  in  the 
Parisian  garden,  and  there  only,  without  any  re- 
cord concerning  its  introduction ;  and  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  native 
of  Spain  or  Egypt,  or  some  other  country  border* 
ing  on  the  M^iterranean ;  in  which  case  it  is  so 
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unlikely  that  an  Australian  genus  should  manifest 
itself  there,  that  we  may  with  safety  assume  that 
ttB  ihitt  wiU  approach  to  that  of  Pancratium  rather 
than  Calostemma :  it  is  certainly  not  a  Pancratium. 
The  flowers  are  white  within,  and  mainly  green  on 
the  outside*  approximating  to  those  of  Omithoga- 
lam  nutans  in  a  kiudred  order,  and  I  suspect  in 
fructification  to  P.  lUyricum.  It  has  some  affinity 
to  Euiycles* 

EvRTTCUBB. — Bulb  ovata;  leaves  very  wide,  petiolated ; 
scape  scarcely  preceding  the  leaves ;  spathe  3-valved; 
*  umbel  many-nowered ;  germen  erect,  cells  nearly 
obsolete,  2-(rarely  3-)seeded ;  tube  cylindrical,  angles 
obsolete ;  limb  regular,  alternate ;  segments  equal ; 
cup  more  frequentfy  imperfect;  filaments  divei^ing, 
inserted  at  the  base  of  the  limb,  more  or  less  winged» 
and  often  scarcely  connected  at  the  base  by  a  mem- 
brane ;  anthers  short,  affixed  at  the  base ;  style  erect, 
cylindrical;  stigma  small,  fimbriated;  one  ovule  oi%en 
erect,  the  other  pendulous;  seed  with  two  thick  fleshy 
integuments,  the  bulb  usually  protruding  from  the 
seed  in  the  immature  capsule ;  capsule  obovate,  3- 
ribbed,  indehiscent ;  dissepiments  decayed. 

L  Amboin^nsis. — Pancratium  Bot.  Mag.  1419.  Cri- 
num  nervosum  L'Herit.  S.  A.  S.  Pancr.  nervi* 
folium  Parad.  Lond.  84.  Eurycles  Salisb.  Hort. 
Soc.  Trans.  Proiphys.  Herb.  App.  Cepa  sylvestris, 
Rumph.  Amboin.  6.  160.  t  70.  f.  1.  Narcissus. 
Comm.  H.  Am.  Rudb.  Elys. 

This  plant,  a  native  of  Amboyiia  and  the  Pliilippines,  is 
subject  to  great  variation  of  the  crown.  It  was  complete, 
though  deeply  cleft,  in  the  specimens  figured  in  the  Bot. 
Mag.  and  Par.  Lond.  but  was  almost  obsolete,  the  filaments 
being  scarcely  connected  by  a  thin  membrane  at  the  base,  in 
the  plant  cultivated  by  me ;  the  filaments,  as  Mr.  Sweet 
asserts  under  Eurycles  nnda,  Hort  Sub.  Lond.  were  not 
even  winged  in  another  variety  that  flowered  at  Colvill's, 
which  cannot,  however,  properly  be  separated  as  a  species 
on  that  account  solely,  when  we  look  to  the  intermediate 
variation.  It  is  a  stove  plant,  requiring  rest  in  winter,  and 
liable  to  rot  if  wet  gets  into  the  neck  of  the  root.  Ovules 
obovate,  dehiscent  at  the  top,  with  the  embryo  protruded. 
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2.  AuBtralasica. — Bot.  Reg.  9.  715.  Eurycles  alala. 
Sweet  U.  S.  L.  Calostemma  Cuninghami.  Uortu- 
lanorum.  A  smaller  species  from  Australia,  of 
which  the  cup  is  split  to  the  base,  approaching  in 
that  respect  to  the  second  var.  of  Aniboinensis.  It 
differs  however  in  a  nuich  narrower  leaf  and  a 
hardier  constitiifioTi,  rmd  will  live  ia  a  greenhouse. 
T  have  not  seen  its  Hower. 

Mr.  Salisbury's  name  Eurycl^,  being  very  objectionable, 

was  altered  with  his  consent  to  Proiphys.  Eurycles  was 
derived  by  him,  as  he  informed  me,  from  the  obsolete  nomi- 
native of  the  Greek  word  kladij  which  however  would  be 
Idas,  not  kles,  and  means  a  branch,  but  never  a  leaf;  and  the 

breadth  of  the  leaf  on  whit  li  he  founded  the  generic  name 
was  unsatisfactory  for  the  fundamental  feature.  I  omitted 
to  state  in  the  App.  that  the  alteration  was  made  with  Mr. 
Salisbury's  approbation;  and,  as  Eurycles  has  been  since 

adopted  in  several  works,  and  has  tlie  priority,  it  seems  now 
advisable  to  retain  it.  My  friend,  Sir  W.  Hooker,  has  sug- 
gested  another  derivation  for  the  word,  which  had  not  oc- 
curred to  its  framer.  Seeds  of  Crinum  and  Hymenocallis 
will  often  germinate  in  an  over-ripe  capsule,  as  g^in  sprouts 
in  the  ear,  and  Clivia  before  the  capsule  appears  quite  ripe ; 
hut  I  know  of  no  other  instance  of  the  t-mhryo  protruded 
from  the  ovule  at  tlie  point  furthest  from  its  attachment,  and 
the  formation  of  a  bulb  proceeding  in  tlio  immature  fruit, 
wliich  is  conspiciions  \\}  tin's  geniif^.  It  seems  liowevci*  not 
to  he  an  iu\  uriable  occiirrcuco,  for  i  ] i^cd  two  trc.^li  seeds 
of  Australasiea  wliicli  had  not  i^ciniiiialrMl.  Tliis  genus; 
comes  very  near  (o  Calostemma,  and  inhabits  the  same 
vicinity. 

5.  AMARYLUnlivoRXBS. — Scope  soUdy  seeds  fiesk^. 

60.GRtFFiNiA.— Leavfswide,  petiolated;  umbel  many^oweved; 
germen  pedunculated;  tube  cylindrical,  declined;  aeg* 
ments  reflex,  the  lower  divaricate,  the  lowest  stretched 
forward;  filaments  decurrent  in  tlie  tube, .recurved; 
anthers  incumbent.  Seeds  large,  lonndSsh,  white 
with  a  small  black  chalaza. 

1.  Hjr&clnthina. — Bot.  Reg.  %  163.  This  plant  grows 
m  woods  on  the  hills  behind  Rio  Janeiro,  eight 
inches  deep  in  strong  loam,  the  scape  and  leaves 
rising  to  tne  height  of  two  feet.   Cultivated  in  the 
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sunny  gardens  of  Rio  it  only  acquires  half  the 
size.  Potted  in  our  stoves  it  rots  in  strong  loam, 
and  seems  to  succeed  best  in  light  peat  and  sand. 
It  cannot  thrive  in  its  native  soil  in  a  pot,  without 
veiy  good  drainage  and  cautious  watering. 

2.  Intermedia.  *—Bot.  Heg.  12.  990.   A  plant  of  inter- 

mediate size,  introduced  by  Mr.  Harrison.  I  have 
never  seen  it. 

3.  Parvifl6ra. — Bot.  Reg.  6.  511.   A  much  smaller 

species,  which  I  never  saw  but  in  Mr.  Griffin's 
collection. 

This  Brazilian  genus  is  allied  in  leaf  to  tlie  South 
American  Eucrosia  and  Urceolina,  but  in  ilowcr  it  ap- 
proaches very  near  to  the  Asiatic  genus  Lvcoris.  The 
flowers  in  all  the  species  are  purplish  blue  and  wliite. 

61.  Lycoris. — Loaves  linear,  hiemal;  umbel  many-flowered; 
germen  declined;  perianth  with  tube  deciined»  obso* 
letely  triangular,  wider  at  the  mouth,  and  curved 
upwards;  limb  curved  upwards;  filaments  long,  re- 
curved, inserted  equaHv  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube; 
anthers  oblong,  incumbent;  style  long,  recurved^ 
circumfimbriated  near  the  summit;  stigma  simple. 

1.  Adrea. — ^Am.  aurea.  Bot.  Mag.  409.  Bot.  Reg.  8. 

611.  Jacq.  H.  Sch.  1.  38,  t.73.  Flowers  golden. 
I  have  a  variety  of  this  plant  from  the  Chinese 
islands,  which  usually  flowers  with  two  supernume- 
rary segments  to  the  flower. 

2.  Radiata. — ^Am.  radiata.  Bot.  Rep.  95.  Bot.  R^.  7. 

596.  Specun.  ex  Japonia.  Hero.  Lambert  Flowers 
crimson. 

Lycoris  ought  properly  to  stand  beside  Ncrine  ;  Bnms- 
vi^ia  is  more  nearly  allied  to  Nerine,  and  Grithnia  aad 
Lycoris  cannot  intervene  in  a  consecutive  arrangement 
without  interrupting  ilie  aflinities  of  the  African  plants. 
The  leaves  of  both  species  are  glaucous.  They  are  natives 
of  the  extreme  East,  Aurea  of  China  and  the  Chinese 
islands,  radiata  of  Japan.  Asia  yields  its  tribute  of  the 
genus  Crinum,  which  is  remarkable  for  extending  round 
the  whole  belt  of  the  world,  within  and  near  the  tropics ; 
but,  with  that  exception,  it  produces  few  plants  in  this 
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natrnal  order.  Lycoris  flowers  in  the  autumn,  after  a  period 
of  rest ;  radiata  but  rarely  in  our  stoves.  It  is  bardier  than 
aurea,  and  will  live  in  a  green-house.  Radiata  cultivated 
at  Calcutta,  flowers  after  the  hot  season,  but  sometimes  &iU 
to  yield  any  blossom  for  two  or  three  seasons.  Aurea  likes 
a  light  sandy  soil. 

62.  Clivia. — Spatho  niany-valvtd  ,  gernien  pendulous  ;  pe- 
rianth curved  on  the  up})er  surface,  straighter  beueatli; 
tube  cylindrical,  widened;  limb  with  fourfold  diver- 
sity ;  filaments  straight,  alternately  equal,  equally 
decurrent  in  the  tube;  style  straight;  fruit  valve- 
less,  with  a  coloured  outer  coat,  and  fleshy  middle 
coat,  seeds  round-obloug,  angular  by  contact,  vege- 
tating often  in  the  fruit. 

1.  Nubilis. — Bot.  Reg.  14.  1182.  Imatophyllum  Ay- 
toui.  Bot.  Mag.  55.  2856.  Cells  3-seedcd ;  seeds 
pearl-coloured  ;  flowers  numerous,  scarlet,  tipped 
with  yellow  and  green;  leaves  with  a  harsh 
margin. 

This  beautiful  plant  was  flrst  discovered  by  Dr.  Burchell, 
in  whose  herbarium,  soon  after  his  return  from  Africa,  I  saw 
a  flne  specimen,  which  not  having  been  carefully  examined, 
had  been  mistaken  for  an  A^apanthus^  to  which  its  root  and 
leaves  have  a  striking  afl^ity.  I  soon  after  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  plant  of  this  species,  brought  over  by  an  officer 
who  had  been  employed  on  the  Caffre  frontier,  and  I  recog- 
nized it  to  be  the  plant  I  had  seen  in  Dr.  Burchells  herba- 
rium, but  concluded  it  to  he  an  Agapanthus.  Not  long 
after,  1  obtained  for  Mr.  Tate,  from  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Burchell,  a  precise  account  of  the  sj)Ot  where  he  had  seen 
this  plant;  the  result  of  which  was  a  Inrt^e  importation  of  the 
roots  ;  but  after  they  had  vegetated,  Mr.  Tate  mistook  them 
for  the  common  Agapanthus,  and  was  aljout  to  dispose  of 
them  as  such,  when  1  saw  them  accith  iitaily,  and  imme- 
diateljr  recognized  them.  Oneoftlie  plants  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  in  the  collection  of  the  Duchess  of 
Noi  thinnherland,  after  whom  it  was  named.  By  a  siu«Ttilar 
accidi  nt  it  appeared  on  the  same  day  in  the  Bot.  Keg.  and 
Mag.,  beiniif  named  in  the  latter  work  Imatophyllum  Aytoni, 
but  the  name  Clivia  nobilis  has  been  generally  preferred. 
Sir  W.  Hooker  was  mistaken  in  supposing  Mr..  Bowie  to 
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have  been  the  first  discoverer  uf  this  plaut.  Indeed,  roots  of 
it  were  in  my  hands  before  he  had  seen  it  in  Africa.  It  is  a 
plant  of  perfectly  easy  culture,  requiring  no  particular  care 
bat  to  shelter  it  irom  frost,  and  it  flowers  freely  in  the  green- 
bouse  if  placed  near  a  front  light,  and  ripens  its  seeds ;  but 
the  seedlings  are  of  very  slow  growth.  The  reason  of  its  not 
having  flowered  in  my  coUpction  earlier  was  that  from  the 
slowness  of  its  growth  1  had  been  induced  to  put  it  in  the  stove, 
hoping  that  it  might  grow  there  more  freely ;  but  the  heat 
increased  its  sulkiiie^s.  Its  berries  in  a  cool  f^rccnlionse  arc 
sometimes  a  year  ripcnino: ;  they  will  hauL^  on  a  lone,-  time 
after,  and  on  opening  them  the  seeds  will  often  be  found  to 
have  vegetated  within  the  |m  ricarp.  The  fruit  as  figured  in 
the  Bot.  Mhu.  is  shrivelled  and  unlike  its  usual  appearance. 
The  ripe  pericarp  is  properly  smooth,  witlinut  furrows,  and 
scarlet,  with  a  juicy  pidp  between  the  outer  and  inner  coat 
like  that  of  Hannanthus  and  Tamus ;  but  I  have  now  liefore 
me  a  fruit  of  Clivia,  nearly  ripe,  in  which  the  seeds  liave 
split  the  pericarp,  which  is  outwardly  of  a  rough  brownish 
green,  and  instead  of  juicy  pulp  has  a  tough  greenish  flesh, 
and  will  probably  never  become  red  and  juicy;  shewing  huw 
easy  is  the  transition  from  a  coloured  and  juicy  to  a  dry 
capsule. 

This  plant  lias  been  likened  to  Cyrtanthus,  and  a  ques- 
tion eutertaiued  whether  it  is  distinct  from  that  genus,  and 
Sir  W.  Hooker  says  that  it  has  the  habit  of  a  Cyrtanthus, 
but  to  me  it  appears  to  have  scarcely  any  point  of  resem- 
blance, except  tne  scarlet  colour  and  pen(lul(Hi>  jvosture  of 
some  of  that  genus.  Professor  Lindlev  ubsuivcd  its  real 
affinity  to  Ha?manthus,  which  it  ajiproiu  hcs  so  nearly  in  its 
most  important  features  as  to  have  uiade  iii<j  hebitate  to  pro- 
nounce that  it  was  not  an  liaimanthus,  and  capable  of  breed- 
ing with  species  of  that  genus.  Those  who  likened  it  to 
Cyrtanthus  did  not  consider  the  distinctions  of  scape,  seed, 
and  bulb,  nor  that  Cyrtanthus  has  the  flower  with  a  long 
wide- mouthed  tube  and  a  very  short  open  limb ;  whereas 
Clivia  has  a  short  close  tube  and  a  long  limb  almost  closed 
at  the  mouth.  The  perianth  of  Clivia  has  been  inconBide- 
lately  called  tubular,  which  is  not  the  case,  though  the  seff* 
m^ts  are  doeed  so  as  to  give  a  tubular  appearance.  The 
most  skilful  botanists  have  often  failed  to  consider  suffi- 
ciently which  features  are  compatible  and  which  are  incom* 
patible  with  identity  of  genus ;  but  the  affinities  of  plants 
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cannot  be  determined  without  such  consideration.  Many  of 
the  poiuts  set  forth  in  generic  definitions  are,  in  themseh  0=;, 
unimportant,  except  as  beinp:  symptomatic  of  some  more 
essential  ditlerence.  The  distinctions  of  a  hollow  or  a  solid 
scape,  and  of  seminal  structure,  are  insurmount  iiljle  barriLrs, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  as  impossible  for  Clivia  to  breed  with  . ' 
a  Cyrtanthiis  or  Phycclla,  to  which  it  has  been  also  likened, 
as  with  an  oak  tree ;  but  when  I  compare  it  with  Haeman- 
thus  I  find  such  a  conformity,  that  to  distinrrnish  it  I  must  ' 
rely  on  a  drooping  peduncle,  an  inecpiality  and  obliquity  of  * 
the  perianth,  the  number  of  ovules,  the  permanency  of  its 
leaves,  and  the  length  of  time  the  seeds  are  ripening ;  and  I 
can  onlv  rely  upon  such  distinctions  by  judsnnpf  from  ana- 
logy tb;it  thrv  prfiiiabiy  uidiciitt*  u  ii;ituial  diversity,  and  I 
still  look  to  t'xpt'ii mental  attempts  to  ciosis  it  with  ilrPiuan- 
thus,  in  order  to  establi^^h  wliether  they  are  symptomatic  or 
unimportant  features  ;  but  when  1  consider  the  gratluated 
{ diversity  of  form  in  the  genus  Haemanthtis,  that  carneus  has 
•a  disposition  to  drooping  peduncles,  that  Pimiceus  has  some 
obliqtiity  of  perianth,  tbai  multilloi  us  and  puuiceus  disagree 
luai  vellously  from  the  rest  in  root  and  leaf,  yet  depart  from 
.each  other  and  agree  respectively  with  (litfercnt  species  in 
the  Hower,  1  cannot  look  upon  the  distinction  uf  Clivia  wiih 
decided  confidence,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  well  founded. 

6dt  Ii«BiANTinj8.— Spathe  3-many-valved  ;  perianth  nearly 
regular,  tube  straight ;  filaments  straight,  inserted  in 
•   .      the  top  of  the  tube ;  anthers  short,  suberect ;  lobes  of 
,      stigma  three  or  obsolete ;  pericarp  valveless,  furrow- 
<      less,  often  coloureil,  midtfle  coat  pulpy;  cells  with 
one  ovule,  dissepiments  obsolete. 

Buih  avate^  kam  ajlindrieoB^  sheatkmg^  mtdulaied* 

A.  Limb  patent. 

1,  Multiflorus.— Bot.  Mag.  24.  061.  et  45.  1996.  Lodd. 

B.  C.  1948.    Spathe  S-leaved,  drooping,  and 
withering.    Sierra  Leone. 

2.  Abyssinicus. —  Specim.   Salt.  Herb.  Lambert,  ex 

Abyssinia.  Spatlilt  plurivalvi  l|-unc.  purpnreft 
reflex  a,  floribus  numerosissimis,  pedunc.  Ijf-unc 
floribtts  H.  multifloro  dimidio  vel  nhra  minoribua. 
Many-valved  purple  reflex  spathe,  floweni  very 
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crowded,  scarcely  half  the  size  of  those  of  mul- 

tiflonis. 

3.  Delago^nsis. — Specim.  Forbes  101.    Herb.  Lindl. 

Spatha  3  (vel  4?)  ralvi,  1^  -unc.  bractea  una 
}  nnc.  J  unc.  lat.  ceteris  gracilibus ;  floribus  mi- 
merosissimis,  pedunc.  unc.  vel  ultra,  germ,  gracili, 
tttbo  cylindrico  vix  ^  unc.  perianthio  rubro  mcili 
patente  fiUmentis  breviore.   From  Delogoa  Bay. 

These  two  plants  seem  to  form  a  Imk  between  multiilorug 
•  and  puniceus,  and  shew  that  the  genus  takes  a  wide  range 
in  Africa.   It  is  impossible  from  the  dry  specimen  to  be 
certain  whether  the  umb  is  patent  as  in  mnltiflora  or  not. 

B.  Umb  erect, 

4.  Puniceus.— fiot.  Mag.  32.  1315.  Lodd.  B.  C.  912. 

Spathe  many-Talved,  green,  suberect,  persistent ; 
flowers  erect,  closed,  pale  yellowish  red. 

Var.  forUaJta,    Snbalba.   Variety  with  flowers  nearly 
white,  imported  by  Mr.  Lee  from  the  Cape. 

\,  2,  Folds  erectis,  undulatis;  bulbo  cylindraceo-omto*  Leiooes 
erect,  undulated;  bulb  cylmdrically  ovate, 

5.  Undulatus. — PI.  30.  fig.  1.  Masson.  Herb.  Banks. 

Bulbo  line,  f  lat.  foliis  6-unc.  ^  unc.  lat.  undulatis- 
simis,  erectis;  scapo  2  ime.  spatha  cocciuea,  sub- 
unc.  filamentis  altemis  ^tylo  longioribns.  This 
curious  little  plant  has  lain  lon^  unnotieed  in  the 
Banks,  ilerb.  having  been  one  of  Masson  s  collec- 
tion. The  inflorescence  is  almost  destioyt  ti,  but 
one  flower  ?ni(l  part  of  three  valves  of  a  scarlet 
spathe  remain.  1  he  bulb  seems  to  approach  to 
that  of  the  hrat  secliun,  and  iii  not  imbricated. 

§.  3.  Folais  Mm  i»gma»<i5ais,  wn  undulatis ;  bulbo  eom' 
presso  tmbricato.  Leaves  not  sheatkingt  M)>t  wndxtr 
lated  ;  bulb  compressed^  indnicated. 

A.  Iamb  patent. 

6.  Ainaryllidioides. — Jacq.  H.  Sc.  4.  p.  5.  t.  408.  Two 

leaves  with  a  red  tip,  acute,  erect,  an  inch  wide, 
smooth,  not  spotted ;  scape  5  inches,  pinkish ; 
spathe  lanceolate,  red  with  white  edges;  ped.  green, 
an  inch  long ;  germen  red ;  flowers  semipatcut ; 
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limb  scarcely  half  an  inch  long,  roee* coloured; 
stigma  minute^  triiid. 

7.  Canieus.— Bot.  Reg,  6.  609.  Bot.  Mag.  61.  3373. 

H.  Roseud.  Link  ennm.  1.  p.  309.  Leaves  broad, 
hairy-  all  over ;  spathe  vitbering,  not  coloured ; 
flowers  semipatent,  rose-coloured.  This  species  is 
subject  to  Tariation.  The  bulb  figured  in  the  Mag. 
has  longer  peduncles  and  more  acute  leaves ;  my 
bulbs  have  the  leaves  obtuse. 

8.  Strig^sus.— PI.  30.  fig.  2.  Specim.  Maswm.  Herb. 

Banks.  Foliis  binb  recumbentibusy  2-unc.  If  laL 
scapo  6-7  unc.  spatfai  reflexi  f  unc.  3  (4  ?)  valvi, 
lane.  lin.  acttt&»  noribus  15-16,  ped.  |  unc.  periantL* 
pallid^  ?  roseo^  cum  ^rm*  f ,  fil.  vix  brevioribus, 
stylo  vix  longiore ;  stigmate  minute  triiido*  An* 
other  curious  plant  of  Masson's  which  has  been 
overlooked ;  allied  to  cameus. 

9.  Lancesefdlius. — Jacq.  H.  Scfa.  1.  31.  t.  60.  Leaves 

recumbent,  ovate,  acute,  6  inches  by  2,  thickly  re* 
curvedly  ciliate;  flowers  7»  like  pumilio,  but 
smaller. 

10.  Pumilio. — Jacq.  H.  Sch.  1.  32.  t.  61.  Leaves  sub- 
erect,  J  vide,  spotted  at  the  base;  spatlie  large, 
coloured  ;  ilowers  1-5,  white,  widely  patent. 

11.  Brevifolius. — PL  30.  fig.  3.  Specim.  Masson.  Herb. 
Banks.  Foliis  tribus  uiiciaiibus,  ^  iatis  ;  scapo  un- 
ciali;  spatlia  reflexa,  4-valvi,  gracili,  acuta;  floribns 
10,  una  cum  germ.  ^  unc.  albis.  This  very  curious 
diminutive  plant,  with  three  broad  leaves  an  inch 
long;,  scape  an  inch  high,  pendulous  spathe  and 
ten  white  flowers,  is  another  plant  of  Masson's. 
Both  this  and  strigosus  have  MS.  names  affixed  to 
the  specimens,  which  were  certainly  given  with  an 
intention  of  publishing  them  in  the  Hort.  Kew. 
Undulatus  is  named  by  me. 

B.  lamh  erecty  close, 

12.  Humilis. — ^Jacq.  H.  Sch.  4.  6.  t.  411.  Two  leaves 
six  inches  by  11,  narrow  at  the  base,  strongly  ci- 
liated backward,  suberect ;  scape  2-3  inches,  pale 
green;  spathe  conspicuous,  purplish  pink;  peduncle 
I ;  flowers  white,  just  shorter  than  tne  filaments. 
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13.  ViT€scenB. — Bulbo  viridi,  foliis  pobescentibus  vel 
ciliatis,  spath&  turn  coloralil,  penanthio  albeecente 
filamentis  breviore.  Balb  green,  leaves  pubescent 
or  ciliated,  spatbe  not  coloured,  periantn  wbitish, 
shorter  than  the  filaments. 

Var.  I.  Pubescens.— Bot  Reg.  5. 382.  Lodd.  B.  C.  702. 
Leaves  broad,  hairy,  varying  in  obtuseness;  spathe 
many-leaved,  green ;  perianth  white,  shorter  than 
the  stamina  and  style.  In  the  Banks.  Herb,  pu- 
bescens  has  the  leaf  aeate,  albiflos  obtuse.  My 
plant  of  pubescens  has  obtuse  leaves. 

Var.  2.  Intermedius. — :Bot.  Mag.  31.  1239.  Lravi  s 
smooth,  margin  •  villously  ciliated,  spathe  white 
with  green  veins ;  style  more  prolonged. 

Var.  3.  A'lbiflos.— Bot.  Reg.  12.  984.  JacMj.  H.  Sch.  I. 
31.  t.  39.  Lodd.  B.  C.  602.  Loaves  smooth, 
margin  ciliated;  spathe  wliitisli,  ^tyle  not  pro- 
longed. I  suspect  that  these  natural  varieties  will 
be  found  permanent  by  seed,  and  that  they  are 
distinct  in  their  localities,  thou<i;h  properly  to  be 
united  under  one  head  ;  hut  pubescens  is  not  a 
right  name  to  comprehend  the  three,  though  ver^ 
fit  to  designate  the  one  which  is  downy.  Their 

freeo  bulb  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  species 
know. 

14.  Quadrivalvis.—Pl.  31.  f.  4.  Jacq.  H.  Sch.  1.  30.  t. 
58.  Bot.  Mag.  37.  1523.  Leaves  narrow,  acute, 
spotted  (not  always)  on  the  base  behind,  hairy  on 
tlie  surface  ;  scape  spotted  ;  spathe  large,  bright 
red ;  perianth  red,  very  close,  tipped  with  white ; 
stigma  trifid. 

15.  liotundifolius.— PI.  31.  f.  8.  Bot.  Mag.  IfilS.  Leaves 
pressed  to  the  ground,  large,  round,  witli  a  rough 
margin ;  scape  and  s})atbe  deep  red,  4-valved ; 
perianth  pale  red  with  white  tips,  shorter  than 
stamina  and  style. 

Var.2.  Multivuhis  — Lambertianus.Martiusap.Schnltcs. 
Callosns.  Burchell  Cat.  et  tab.  pict.  DiH'ers  in 
nothing  but  more  valves  to  the  spathe,  and  a  triHing 
variation  oi  tlie  leaf. 

16.  Sanguineus. — PL  31.  L  «>.  Jacq.  H.  Sch.  4.  4.  t. 
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407.  Leaves  large,  unapoUed,  when  young  tipped 
with  red;  scape  deep  red;  spathe-Talves  acute, 
narrow,  veined  with  deep  red ;  flowers  crowded, 
but  not  compressed ;  perianth  red,  with  white  tips 
and  base,  shorter  than  filaments stigma  trifid. 

17.  Hyalocarpus.— Jacq.  H.  Sch.  4,  S^.  t  4U9.  PL  3L 
fig.  9.  Leaves  broad,  not  spotted;  scape  spotted; 
spathe  longer  than  the  flowers,  bright  red ;  ped. 
and  germ,  each  half  an  inch,  pale;  limb  red,  tipped 
with  white;  stigma  trifid;  fruit  purplish  wnite. 
Seed  one  (represented  blackish?) 

18.  Moschatas.--PL  31.  f.  7.  Jac^.  Sch.  4. 6.  t.  410. 
Leaves  1  i  foot  long,  ,4  h  inches  widei  at  first 
thinly  pubescent,  cro^sed-barred  with  red  below, 
and  deep  green  upwards;  spathe  light  scarlet; 
fiowers  crowded,  compressed ;  ped.  and  ^erm.  pale 
green,  flower  red,  tipped  with  white,  close ;  fila* 
ments  half  an  inch  longer. 

The  last  five  species  agree  with  the  next  in  having  the 
spathe  red  and  the  perianth  tipped  with  a  white  glandular 
callomty ;  the  two  first  are  widely  distinguished  bv  the  foli- 
age ;  the  latter  have  the  leaves  more  nearly  allied,  but  they 
appear  to  be  distinct 

19.  Coccmeus. — Foliis  rubro  apiculatis  magnis  lingua;- 

fnnnibus,  umbcUa  uiiiltivalvi  colorata  floribns  snb- 
lonixiore,  limbo  rubru  apice  albo  callobo  iiiameutis 
breviure,  scapo  maculato. 

Var.  1.  Grandivalvis. — H.  Coccineus.  Hort.  Kcw.  Bot. 
Mag  27.  1075.  Spathe  with  large  deep-red 
roundish  valves  ;  leaves  not  barred. 

Var.  2.  Coarctatus.— PI.  31.  f.  6.  Jacq.  H.  Sch.  1. 
30.  t.  57.  Bot.  Reg.  3.  181.  Spathe  dose,  orange- 
red  or  salmon-coloured ;  perianth  dull  red,  pale  at 
bottom  ;  leaves  smaller,  not  barred. 

These  agree  in  foliage,  not  barred,  but  tipped,  when 
young,  with  red,  spathe  as  long  as  tlie  flowers,  limb  shorter 
than  the  filaments,  and  tipped  with  a  white  callosity. 

Var.  3.  Carinatns. — ^Hort.  Kew.  This  plant  seems  only 
distinguishable  from  Coccineus  by  the  leaves  being 
much  narrower  and  more  channelled.  It  has  not 
flowered  with  me  yet,  but  the  particulars  recorded 
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are  insufficient  to  separate  it  from  Coccineus. 
Leaves  much  narrower,  more  channelled,  and  much 
longer  than  those  of  coarctatus,  not  barred. 

I  have  four  other  species  or  varieties  which  have  not  yet 
flowered,  but  seem  allied  to  Coccineus.  1.  I^af  like  coarc- 
tatus, witli  two  or  three  red  spots.  2.  Leaf  closely  Ijan  ed 
with  narrow  greenish-red  Intrs  towards  the  base;  root  given  to 
produce  oftsets.  3.  Leaf  barred  more  rarely  with  a  redder 
colour.  4.  Leaves  narrower  than  grand ival vis,  with  broad 
reddish  bars.  All  smooth  and  tipped  with  red,  which  if  the 
flower  aj^ree,  as  I  expect,  witli  Cuccincus,  will  make  7  varie- 
ties, unless  No.  1.  should  prove  to  be  coarctatus.  I  have  that 
plant  with  the  spathe  not  more  compressed  than  grandivalvis. 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  native  specimens  of  the  latter 
the  spathe  is  only  4-valved,  but  many-valved  in  the  same 
when  cultivated,  as  stated  in  Hort.  Kew. 

20.  Incarnatus. — PI.  31.  f  1.  Burchell  4556.  Tab.  picL 

1818.  Foliis  recumbentibus  7-unc.  ohtusis  ohovatis, 
infra  attenuatis,  scapo  rubro,  spatha  multivalvi  flo- 
ribus  breviore  pallide  rubro,  ped.  ^  unc.  tubo  et 
limbo  rubro,  stylo  limbo  longiore  hlamentis  i)re- 
viore,  stigmate  minnto.  I  believe  I  possess  this 
plant,  which  is  allied  to  tigrinus,  but  it  has  not 
flowered.  Leaves  not  barred,  scape  red,  flower 
entirely  red,  style  longer  than  the  limb,  shorter 
than  the  filaments,  stigma  small;  spathe  paic  red; 
valves  short  and  narrow. 

21.  Tigrinus.— PI.  31.  f.  3.  Jacq.  II.  Sch.  1.  29.  t.  56. 
Bot.  Ma^jT-  41.  1705.  Leaves  ciliated,  obovate,  very 
little  attenuated;  scape  green,  speckled;  spatlie 
red,  valves  short,  narrow  ;  germ,  and  ped.  green  ; 
tube  white ;  limb  red ;  style  and  filaments  equal, 
longer. 

22.  Crassipes.— PI.  31.  f.  10.  Jacq.  H.  Sch.  4.  7.  t.  412. 
Leaves  closely  ciliated,  arcuate,  6  inches  long, 
much  spotted  and  barred  with  red,  I  J  wide;  scape 
spotted  ;  spatlir  Ijioad,  scarlet,  nearly  as  long  as 
the  flower,  whi(  h  is  pale  red,  shorter  than  the  fila- 
ments, stiLiHia  trifid.  Allied  to  quadrivaivis,  but 
has  not  the  callous  tip  or  hairy  surface. 

23.  Zebrinus. — ^Apud  me  nondum  floridus,  foliis  8*11- 
unc.  Uevibtts,  obtusis,  sapeme      latis,  infra  at- 
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tenuat  |  unc.  lat.  dond  ad  dimid.  lon^tud,  den- 
sifisim^,  superficie  rarii^s,  clatbrato-inacuL  Species 
distineta,  nisi  cmsipedis  yarietas.  Leaves  8-11 
inches^  obtuse,  li  wide,  below  only  half  an  iacb; 
closely  barred  half  their  length  below»  lesa  densely 
on  the  upper  surface,  smooth. 

24.  Concolor.— PI.  31.  f.  2.  Burchell  Herb.  R.  276. 
Foliis  lorato-lanceolatis  laevibus  subacutis  b  uuc. 
1§  lat.  scapo  G  unc.  spatha  rul)ni  circ.  8  valvi 
Horibus  vix  l)rev.  periantliio  stylo  tilamentis  conco- 
loribus,  filameiitis  limbo  li<iigioribus  stylo  i)revio- 
ribus,  stigiuate  trifido.  A  very  desirable  siiiall 
species,  being  as  well  as  crassipes  and  quadrivalvis 
e(^ual  to  the  larger  in  the  inflorescence. 

I  have  lately  received  from  Mr.  Loddiges  a  small  Hfl^ 
manthtts,  imported  by  him  from  the  Cape  under  the  name 
Coccineus,  which  has  a  smooth  leaf  not  an  inch  wide,  and 
dotted  at  the  base  with  red,  which  is  probably  allied  to  Con- 
color.  Haemanthus  dubius  H.  and  B.  Kunth.  must  be  a 
Phycella.  Hsemanthiis  vaginatus  Thnnb.  Flor.  Cap.  from 
Its  six  linear  leaves,  and  two-valved  spatlic,  does  not  agree 
with  Hn  nianthns,  and  I  etilcrtain  no  doubt  of  its  bclonirinir 
to  my  genus  Hessea  intermediate  between  Nerine  and  Stru- 
maria.  It  is  rrfprrcd  with  doubts  by  Schultes  to  Bruns- 
vigia,  with  which  it  does  not  agree. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  genus  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary diversit}'  between  the  first  and  second  section  in 
the  bulB,  leaf,  and  habit,  such  as  occurs  in  no  otiier  genus  ; 
but  I  cannot  find  any  diversity  in  the  flower  and  fruit,  and  a 
like  variation  of  species  with  close  and  with  patent  flowers 
occurs  in  l)t)th  divisions.  The  dilference  is  so  great  as  to 
raise  a  doubt  whether  they  form  one  genus.  In  the  first 
section  the  leaves  have  a  long  fistulous  or  hollow  cylindrical 
foot-stalk,  which  act<  as  a  sheath  :  in  that  respect,  perhaps, 
the  difl'ereuce  is  not  much  greater  than  in  Amaryllis,  of 
which  Blanda  vaginates  above  six  inches;  but  the  conse- 
quence of  this  vagination  in  HfCnianthus  is  a  diderent  form 
of  bulb.  That  of  Hajmanthus  has  been  called  imperfect,  but 
I  see  no  imperfection  in  it.  All  such  bulbs  consist  of  coats, 
which  are  the  permanent  base  of  the  leaves  after  the  upper 
part  has  perished.  In  the  species  which  have  only  two  very 
broad  leaves  without  a  footstalk,  the  sheathing  base  is  necessa- 
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rily  much  wider  ooe  way,  which  makes  the  shape  of  the  balh 
compressed,  and  not  round  like  those  which  are  formed  by 
leaves  that  sheath  cylindrically ;  consequently  the  bulbs  of 
the  first  section  are  not  compressed,  but  cylindrically  ovate. 
In  all  bulbs  the  outer  coats  must  be  stretched  by  the  internal 
growth  of  new  leaves ;  when  the  leaves  sheath  cylindrically^ 
uie  neck  or  orifice  being  small,  the  old  coats  in  stretching  can- 
not slip  downwards;  but,  in  the  second  section  of  Hemanthus 
from  the  breadth  of  the  leaves,  which  have  no  cylindrical 
base,  the  mouth  of  the  bulb  is  wide  one  way ;  and,  as  fresh 
leaves  arise,  the  outer  coats,  being  stretched  by  the  internal 
growth,  drop,  and  consequently  become  shorter  each  year 
till  they  decay,  which  gives  an  outward  appearance  of  imbri- 
cation ;  but  the  only  structural  difference  is  the  leaves  not 
sheathing  cylindrically  at  the  mouth  of  the  bulb.  The  most 
startling  dinerence  is  that  those  of  the  first  section  flower 
with  the  leaves  in  vigour,  instead  of  before  their  appearance. 
The  very  singular  plant  1  discovered  in  the  Banks,  herb, 
though  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  with  undulated  foliage, 
seems  to  form  a  link  between  the  two  sections,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  cannot  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it. 

64.  B6PHANE. — Scape  precocious,  100-230  flowered,  pedun- 
culated ;  snathe  2-valved,  tube  cylindrical,  limb 
expanded,  filaments  inserted  without  the  tube,  erect, 
diverging;  stigma  a  single  point ;  capsule  turbinate, 
3-celled,  3-fttrrowed,  3-valved,  few  seeded. 

1.  Distycha. — Patterson  trav.  t.  1.  Bulbo  subrotundo 

mazimo  indusiis  nigris.  Bulbs  of  this  species  were 
imported  by  Mr.  Tate,  a  few  years  ago,  as  large  as 
a  man's  head. 

2.  Toxicaria. — Brunsv.  tox.  Bot.  Reg.  7.  567.  loculis 

dispermis. 

Var.  2.  Obtusifolia. — Burchell.  herb,  et  tab.  pict.  This 
species  varies  much  in  foliage,  some  having  the 
leaves  quite  acute,  others  obtuse,  some  very  little, 
some  much,  iiiuinlated.  Some  have  the  bulb  long 
and  (  \  11(1]  leal,  oiliers  shorter  and  thicker.  It 
dues  nut  appear  irom  Dr.  BurehelTs  drawing  that 
there  is  any  correspondintr  diffbrence  in  the  inflo- 
rescence. The  coats  of  tbe  ])iilb  are  pale  brown. 
It  is  called  the  ))oison  bulb,  and  said  to  be  fatal  to 
cattle,  from  which  the  generic  name  is  derived. 
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3.  Ciliaris. — Brunsv.   Ciliaris.    Rot.   Reg.   14.  1153. 

Amaryllis.  Linn.  Ha  manthus.  Willd.  This  plant 
lias,  1  believe,  never  Howered  in  England,  except 
in  the  collection  of  J.  H.  Sl-dtei",  E*^?]  of  Newick 
Park,  who  Hpjit'.irs  to  have  l)eeu  pariii  ularlv  suc- 
cessful in  the  trcntraent  of  this  genus  and  bnms- 
vigia.  The  bulbs  of  this  Bjjecies  rot  if  not  kept 
perfectly  dry  in  summer,  and  bleed  ii  exposed  to 
much  heat  at  that  time.  The  only  bulb  of  toxi- 
caria  I  have  seen  in  flower  was  cultivated  above 
ground,  but  so  treated  they  are  apt  to  contract 
damp  from  the  atmosphere  and  rot.  I  believe  they 
should  all  be  growu  in  light  loam,  placing  white 
sand  in  contact  with  the  bulb.  Capricious  water- 
ing is  tlie  bane  of  all  such  bulbs.  Fhey  form  their 
leaves  naturally  in  the  cool  and  raiiiy  be«i&on,  and 
rest  during  the  period  of  heat,  flowering  \vith 
the  first  rains  that  follow  it.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  temperature  may  be  antageously 
increased  after  the  leaves  are  full  giuwu,  but  heat 
at  their  first  pushing  will  make  them  grow  weak 
and  is  unnatural  to  them  ;  they  must  all  have  a 
free  supply  of  water  while  the  leaf  is  growing,  and 
it  mu6i  not  lie  allowed  to  wither  prematurely.  It 
has  been  found,  as  well  as  several  Mesembryan- 
tliemums,  growing  in  clay  at  the  Cape,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  evaporation  in  this  country  is 
sufficiently  rapid  to  enable  it  to  thrive  in  a  strong 
6oil  here. 

4.  Guttdta. — Linn.  Syst.  veg.  ed.  13.  p.  265.  Leaf  Herb. 

Banks,  marked  Hflemanthns  Guttatus,  folio  lO-nnc. 
unciam  lato,  in&a  attenuato,  margine  spinis  semi- 
nncialibus.  PL  22.  fig.  1.  I  have  given  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  leaf  from  a  specimen  named  by  tin- 
neiis  Amaryllis  guttata.  After  hb  death,  from 
his  notes,  it  was  changed  to  ciliaris.  It  may  be 
that  he  had  ascertained  by  other  specimens  that  it 
was  only  a  variety  of  ciliaris ;  bnt,  although  ciliaris 
yaries  a  little  in  uie  form  and  ciliation  of  its  leayes, 
I  cannot  think  this  narrow  attenuated  leaf,  with 
such  long  marginal  spines,  can  belong  to  the  same 
species.  If  it  proye  to  be  only  a  variety  difiering 
in  leaf,  it  is  yet  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  a  sub- 
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ordinate  name.  That  given  it  by  Linneeiis  implies 
a  spotting,  as  if  by  drops  of  water  sprinkled  on  it, 
which  does  not  belong  to  Ciliaris. 

The  leaves  in  this  genus  are  annual;  the  peduncles  trian- 
gular, crowdedly  suberect,  afterwards  diverging  to  form  a 
spherical  head.  The  perianth  is  b^imiller,  the  stigma  more 
acute,  than  in  Ammocnaris.  It  is  pi  need  under  Brunsvigia 
in  the  Bot.  Reg.  referring  to  the  ciiaracter  of  that  genus  at 
p.  192,  wliich  is  framed  with  a  long  string  of  alternatives, 
including  three  differences  of  seed,  and  cannot  possibly  be 
maintained.  The  inflorescence  of  this  genus  approximates 
closely  to  a  portion  of  Hajnianthus,  especially  H.  cameus, 
but  it  departs  widely  from  that  genus  in  its  fruit,  which 
approaches  nearer  to  Brunsvigia. 

65.  Ammocharis. — Leaves  vernal,  not  sheathing;  tube  cy- 
lindrical, enlarged,  sepals  not  imbricating  thereon; 
filaments  adnate  at  the  base  of  the  limb  almost  r(jii;illv; 
anthers  short,  affixed  at  the  middle;  pollen  minute; 
stigma  obtuse,  one  or  two  lobes  obsolete;  capsule 
turbinate,  3-valved,  3-celled,  3-furrowed. 

1.  Falcata.  — Amar.  falc.  Bot.  Mag.  35.  1443. 

2.  Coranica. — Am.  Coran.  Bot.  Reg.  2*  139. 
Var.  2.  Pallida.— Bot.  Reg.  15.  1219. 

Ammocharis  is  an  intermediate  gradation  between  Bu- 
phane  and  Crinum,  differing  from  the  latter  in  anthers, 
pollen,  capsule,  filaments  inserted  just  within,  instead  of 
without,  the  tube,  which  is  wider  at  the  mouth,  a  shorter 
proportionate  limb,  and  leaves  not  sheathing  at  the  base. 
The  particles  of  its  pollen  are  much  smaller.  From  Bu  phane 
it  is  distinguished  by  leaves  that  sproat  again  identically, 
like  those  of  Crinum,  after  a  period  of  rest,  the  wider  mouth 
of  the  tube,  the  insertion  of  the  filaments  within  the  tube, 
and  the  difference  of  the  ovules  which  are  more  numerous. 
Those  of  Ammocharis  and  Crinum  adhere  inseparably  by 
one  whole  side  to  an  intermediate  body  or  placenta  ;  those 
of  Buphane  are  separately  attached,  closing  together  from 
two  threads,  instead  of  proceeding  from  a  solid  mass,  which 
is  a  decisive  generic  feature.  The  habits  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  Amaryllis,  Brunsvigia,  and  Nerine,  which 
flower  in  autumn  before  the  appcnnuice  of  their  leaves. 
Ainniocharis  prcjduees  its  foliage  in  the  spring,  some  time 
before  the  blossom  appears,  and  lies  at  rest  in  the  winter. 
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The  seed  apj)roaclies  to  that  of  Criiunn.  Professor  Lindlev 
(Bot.  Reg.  1219.)  formerly  expressed  a  doubt  of  tlie  di^iiuc- 
tion  hetweeii  Ammocharis  and  Nerinc.  it  will  be  found, 
however,  on  examination  that  those  two  genera  are  very  far 
removed  from  each  other  in  natural  affinity.  The  genus 
Nerine  is  distinguished  by  characters  that  cannot  be  misap- 
prehended, the  gibbous  monadelphous  union  of  the  filaments 
with  the  limb  which  has  only  an  annular  connexion.  The 
nearest  affinity  of  Ammochans  is  uuquestimiably  to  Bupbane; 
that  of  Nerine  to  Brunsvigia  and  Stramaria.  The  ovnks  of 
Nerine  do  not  adhere  like  those  of  Ammochans  lo  an  inter- 
mediate placenta. 

Bulbs  of  Ammocharis  require  complete  rest  in  winter, 
when  they  must  not  be.  watered.  They  are  exceed iugly 
thirsty  in  summer,  and  if  planted  in  light  earth  and  left  for  a 
short  time  in  the  sun  without  water,  the  leaves  will  die  back. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  su|>ply  them  constantly  with 
moisture.  To  make  them  flower  the  pot  should  be  plunged, 
in  the  summer,  in  a  hotbed  after  the  leaves  have  grown  to 
some  lengtli.  In  that  situation  it  should  he  shaded  from 
scorching  sunshine,  and  it  should  not  he  kept  longer  than 
necessary  in  the  hotbed.  A  rich  and  not  very  light  soil  is 
suitable  to  it  in  cultivation,  and  I  have  found  it  even  succeed 
pretty  well  in  peat ;  bat  I  have  found  the  bulbs  at  all  times 
liable  to  unexpected  rottenness,  from  incautious  watering. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  to  distinguish  folcata  from  Coranica 
by  the  bulb  or  leaf,  yet  there  is  sufficient  diversity  between 
their  inflorescence  to  have  induced  Mr.  Ker  to  place  them  in 
different  genera,  though  he  was  certainly  mistaken  in  so 
doing.  1  have  found  the  cells  in  faleata  6-8-seeded,  in  Cora- 
nica 15*16-8eeded.  The  germen  of  Coranica  has  the  same 
angles  as  faleata,  but  they  are  faintly  marked,  and  on  the 
peduncle  the^  become  almost  obsolete.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  separate  them  as  species, 
though  it  can  be  only  seen  in  the  blossoming. 

GG.  CrInum. — Germen  thickest  in  the  middle ;  tube  cylin- 
drical, slender;  filaments  inserted  just  outside  the 
tube,  more  or  less  recurved  ;  anthers  incumbent,  ver- 
satile ;  siigma  3-comered  or  trifid  ;  capsule  soft,  de- 
formed, without  valves  or  furrows;  dissepiments 
obsolete.  Seeds  very  irregular  in  Ibrm,  size,  and 
number.   (Leaves  properly  tubular  at  the  base.) 
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§.1.  Patentee. — Flowers  patent. 

A.  IncUnatm. — Bud^me&ned, 

1.  Bulho  loiujh  columnari^  foliis  divaricauliOuSf  umhella  nu- 
liia  os4 pedunmlata .  Asiatic€B,  et  AnstralasictB. — £t<mg 
columnar  root-stem,  leaves  spreading,  jiowers  numerous^ 
pedunculated,    Asiatic  and  Amtralian. 

I.  Asiaticum. — Lociilis  monospermis.  Cells  with  one 
ovule.  Native  of  Asia.  Perianth  white;  end  of 
the  style  and  filaments  red. 

Var.  1.  Toxicarium. —  Roxl).  Hort.  Beng.  AsiatiGum. 
Bot.  Mag.  27.  1073.  Leaves  acute,  tube  under 
3  inches,  limb  rather  longer;  style  and  peduncle 
short.  A  tender  plant,  and  one  of  the  least  orna- 
mental. A  great  bulb  of  this  plant  surrounded 
with  offsets  was  brought  froTn  Florida  by  Fraser, 
who  assured  me  that  he  had  dag  it  up  on  the  sea- 
side. It  must  }ia\e  been  wnslicd  on  shore  from 
some  ship  that  w  as  bringing  it  from  the  east. 

Subvar.  Minor. — Ex  Sumatra.  A  small  variety  sent 
from  Sumatra  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  Leaves 
acute. 

Var,  2.  Bractedtum.  —  Subvar.  L  Brevifolium.  Bot. 
Reg.  4.  179.  Jacq.  H.  Scb.  4.  495.  Brevifolium. 
Hort.  Benff.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Mauritius, 
verv  like  Toxicarium  in  flower,  but  smaller,  and 
with  very  blunt  leaves.  It  is  not  more  bnicteate 
than  other  species,  but  the  name»  Bracteatum,  has 
unfortunately  the  priority  over  one  more  appro- 
priate. 

Subvar.  2.  Angustius. — An  equally  small  plant,  with 
much  narrower  leaves,  but  not  less  obtuse.  Its 
natural  abode  is  not  known,  but  it  had  been  in  the 
stoves  of  this  country,  long  before  the  introduction 
of  the  former.  It  is  prolnibly  the  Sundeep  Island 
variety,  which  is  of  easier  cultivation  at  Calcutta 
than  the  former ;  and  so  is  Angustius  here.  Both 
have  cells  with  one  ovule,  and  are  closelv  allied  to 
Toxicarium.  I  have  seen  the  three  ovules  of  this 
plant  fertilized,  one  taking  the  lead  and  growing 
into  the  other  cells,  turning  the  umbilici  cords 
which  were  between  them  to  the  outside,  and  by 
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the  pressure  becoming  inseparably  united  viA  the 
two  weaker  ovules,  forming  one  large  pear-shaped 
mass,  with  three  irregular  forrowB  and  a  sharp- 
pointed  trifid  base. 

Var.  3.  Anoiualum. — Herb.  App.  Bot.  Mag.  47,  2121. 
p.  5.  Plicatum.  Bot.  Mag.  56.  2908.  Tliis  plant 
IS  a  native  of  China.  It  is  very  remarkable,  be- 
cause it  difibrs  from  the  whole  p^enus  in  liaving  the 
leaves  split  on  opposite  sides  altcrnattly  to  the  base 
of  the  bulb,  so  that  the  bulb  is  imperfect  in  all  its 
coats.  It  approximates  in  the  inflorescence  to 
Toxicarium  and  Bracteatum.  The  leaves  have  a 
strange  disease,  being,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  always 
more  or  less  plicate,  the  plication  being  sometimes 
quite  monstrous.  This  will  of  course  be  moie 
conspicuous  in  some  seedlings  than  in  others,  and 
it  is  less  observabte  in  the  growth  of  some  seasons 
than  of  qthers  in  the  same  individaal.  The  tube  9 
ttsuallv  1^  inch  long,  limb  34,  filaments  about  ak 
inch  shorter;  style  ^-li  inch  longer  than  the  tube. 
The  leaves  are  acute.  The  name  Anomalum  has 
the  priority. 

Var.  4.  Declinatura. — Bot.  Mag.  48.  2231.  This  plant 
has  ako  cells  with  one  ovule,  and  is  closely  allied 
to  Toxicarium,  but  remarkable  ior  the  singular 
manner  in  which  the  peduncles  detach  thenibelves 
successively  from  the  cluster  and  become  horizontal, 
and  for  the  bud  nodding,  which  contravenes  the 
habit  of  the  section,  and  shews  that  the  division  of 
the  inclined  and  the  nodding  buds  is  not  decisive. 
It  is  a  lar^e  plant,  native  of  Silhet,  with  the  tube 
and  limb  longer  than  Toxicarium,  the  outside  of 
the  sepals  mottled  with  red. 

2.  Sinicum. — Koxbiirgh.  Bot.  Mag.  47.  2121.  p.  7. 
Foliis  3 J  pedalibus  saturate  viridibus  5  unc.  lalis 
margine  undulatissimo,  scapo  tripedali,  germine 
unciali  breviter  pedunculato,  tubo  4-4^  uuc.  limbo 
4  uuc.  albo,  filamentis  stylo  longioribus  limbo  bre- 
vioribus.  Native  of  China,  From  whence  it  was 
received  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  in  1809. 

Subvar.  (fortuita)  Variegata;  foliis  pulcherrinjc  \arie- 
gatis.    This  variety,  with  beautifully  variegated 
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leaves  was  sent  to  nie  by  Dr.  Carey,  but  1  have  lost 
it.  He  informed  me  that  a  large  caterpillar  is  apt 
to  eat  its  way  into  the  column  of  this  and  other 
species,  and»  by  the  admifleiott  of  wet  into  the  heart, 
the  plants  become  variegated  through  disease,  and 
often  die :  while  in  that  state  I  believe  they  are  apt 
to  produce  variegated  seedlings.  The  plant  I  had 
was  very  big,  grew  vigorously  with  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  leaves  yellowish  white,  and  did  not  seem 
diseased.  It  was  however  very  sensitive  to  any  wet 
lodging  amongst  the  leaves,  and  was  killed  by  it 
I  have  not  seen  Sinicum  in  flower,  and  have  no  cer- 
tain^ of  the  number  of  its  ovules,  but  I  have  a 
large  drawing  of  it  by  an  Indian  artist,  which  was 
sent  me  by  Dr.  Carey. 

3.  Proc^rnm.  —  Bot.  Mag.  53.  2684.   According  to 

Dr.  Carey,  this  is  the  tallest  and  largest  species  of 
Crittum,  out  it  does  not  manifest  its  superior  size 
with  me,  and  does  not  seem  to  the  confined 
air  of  the  stove.  It  is  a  native  of  tne  neighbour- 
hood of  Rangoon,  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  its 
being  one  of  the  parents  of  C.  amabile.  This 
plant  increases  by  the  splitting  of  the  columnar 
bulb  into  two  equal  parts,  like  the  Australian 
family.  Its  limb  is  tinged  on  the  outside  with 
red,  and  the  flowers  are  conspicuous.  I  neglected 
to  examine  its  ovules^  though  indeed  it  was  in 
flower  here  this  season ;  but  if  Sinicum  and  Pro* 
cerum  should  prove  to  have  one-ovuled  cells,  the 
above  six  might  be  considered  as  local  rarieties  of 
Asiaticum. 

4.  Amibile.— Bot.  Mag.  53.  2684.  Superbum.  Hort. 

Beng.  Hybridum  spontaneum.  Cultivated  for  its 
beauty  in  Sumatra,  from  whence  many  bulbs  of 
it  were  sent  by  Sir  S.  Raffles,  and  where  it  is 
said  to  be  found  in  the  interior.  Neither  Dr^ 
Carey  nor  Sir  S.  Raffles  ever  knew  it  produce 
seed.  Here  it  is  not  only  barren,  but  its  pollen 
is  dry,  its  anthers  shrivelled,  and  it  fails  to  im- 
pregnate any  otlier  species.  It  is  d<x^idcdly  a 
spontaneous  rross,  probably  between.  Procerum 
aud  Zeylanicum. 
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5.  Augustum.— Bot.  Mi^.  50. 2397.  Bot  Reg.  8.  679. 

Hybndum  tponJUmeum,  Received  at  Calcutta  from 
Mauritius,  where  it  is  said  to  be  indigenous.  Bar- 
ren like  Amabile,  and  apparently  a  cross  be- 
tween Braeteatum  and  Zevlanicum.  It  is  of 
smaller  stature  than  Amabile,  with  more  obtuse 
leaves.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  natural 
production  and  reproduction  of  these  two  remark- 
able plants  were  investigated.  We  have  no  cer- 
tainty whether  they  are  frequently  produced,  or 
whether  the  cultivated  plants  are  all  offsets  from 
one  respective  original. 

6.  Australe. — Foliis  Isvibus  sparsis,  apice  cucuUato, 

scapo  multifloro,  loculis  (quad  novi)  triovularibus, 
penanthio  albo;  stylo  saepissim^  filamentis  bre- 
viore. 

Var.  1.  Pedunculitom.  —  Bot  Reg.  1.  52.  Brown, 
Prod.  1.  297.  Taitense,  Red.  lil.  408.  Australe. 
Donn  Cat.  Foliis  obtusis,  genuine  crasso,  tubo 
4  unciali,  stylo  tubum  unciam  supeiante.  Leaves 
very  blutit ;  germen  thick,  tube  4  inches,  style  an 
incii  longer ;  column  greenish  white. 

Var.  2.  Rubricafile. — Columnii  et  scapo  purpurascenti- 
bus,  genuine  crasso,  tubo  viridi  2|  unc.  umbo  sab- 
OBquui  (vix  trinnciali),  laciniis  albis  usque  ad  f 
latis,  stylo  et  filamentis  supeme  purpureis,  stylo 
tubum  unc.  superante,  filamentis  unc.  breriore. 
Column  and  scape  purple,  tube  2|  long,  limb 
scarce  3  inches,  style  an  inch  longer  than  the 
tube,  an  inch  shorter  than  the  filaments. 

Var.  3.  Ezaltatum.^Bot.  Mag.  47.  2121.  p.  5.  Co- 
lumni  non  colorata  15  unciali,  foliis  4^  pedalibos, 
3-3i  unc.  latis,  scapo  viridi  33  uncias  columnam 
superante,  floribus  (apud  me  A.  D.  1819,  40.)  odo- 
ratis,  pedunc.  uncial,  germine  gracili  (media  parte 
baud  multum  crassiore)  tubo  viridi  4  unciali, 
limbo  2i-2|  unc.  laciniis  albis  sub-f  latis  canalicu- 
latis,  stylo  supeme  purpureo  tubum  unciam  su- 
perante, filamentis  apice  purpureis  semunc.  stylo 
longioribus.  Leaves  narrower,  more  acute  than 
pedunculatum ;  germen  slenderer  tlian  in  any 
inown  Crinum,  unless  perhaps  Fkccidum;  tube 
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4  inches,  limb  2i,  or  less.  Purchased  by  me  at 
Mr.  Evaus's  sale  above  twenty  years  ago.  Local 
habitation  not  ascertained,  but  evidently  fx^lungiiig 
to  the  Australiitii  family,  which  extends  into  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  Amongst  the  loftiest  of  the 
genus. 

Var.  4.  Canaliculatum.  —  Roxburgh.  Bot.  Mag.  47. 
2121.  p.  5.  Columna  9-10-unc.  pallida  vix  pur- 
purasceute,  foliis  3i  pedalibus  arcuatioribus,  scapo 
16-26  unc.  pedunc.  uncial,  vel  ultra,  genuiue 
crasso  i-unc.  tubo  2i-2h  unc.  limbo  3i-3i  unc, 
stylo  nunc  brevissimo,  nunc  li  tubum  supcrante, 
ssepissim^  filamentis  |  unc.  breviore,  filameiitis  1^ 
limbo  brevioribus.  The  shortest  of  the  family 
with  leaves  acute  and  more  arched,  with  a  shorter 
tube  and  longer  limb  I  purchased  two  Imlfis  of 
it  at  Mr.  Evans's  sale,  and  have  freely  distribuicd 
seedlings  from  them,  but  have  never  known  it  since 
imported.  Precise  local  habitation  not  ascertuined. 

It  appears  evident  that  these  four  natives  of  Australia  and 
the  extreme  south-east,  although  they  preserve  their  peculi- 
arities when  raised  from  seed,  may  be  conveniently  united 
under  one  general  title,  preserving  the  subordinate  names  to 
distinguish  them.  I  saw  a  few  years  ago  a  variety  in  flower 
at  Colviirs  nursery,  which  seemed  to  exceed  tliem  all  in 
general  stature,  and  in  the  size  of  the  flowers,  but  I  did  not 
make  any  memorandum  concerning  it,  and  I  cannot  say  with 
certainty  whether  it  differed  materially,  but  I  believe  not.  It 
was  there  called,  from  its  large  stature,  a  white  Amabile,  but 
I  could  not  learn  from  whence  it  had  been  received.  I  con- 
sidered it  to  have  l)el()uged  to  the  Australian  family,  and  to 
have  perhaps  found  its  way  there  from  Kew.  If  it  !»e  f^rtli- 
coining,  and  has  triovular  cells  like  the  rest,  it  may  he  called 
Australe,  MaximuTu,  var.  5.  The  illiberal  system  esta- 
blislied  at  Kvw  Gardens  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  whereby  tlie 
rare  plants  collected  there  were  hoarded  with  the  most  nig- 
srard  jealousy,  and  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  sight 
of  any  inquirer,  led  in  the  first  instance  to  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction, whenever  it  was  known  that  the  garden  had  l)een 
plundered,  and  some  of  its  hidden  treasures  brought  into 
circulation  ;  and  the  inditterence  with  which  such  thefts 
were  regarded,  if  they  were  not  actually  winked  at,  by 
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ciiltivaton,  led  to  such  great  laxity  of  conduct,  that,  tintti 
'  the  practice  was  stopped  by  a  prosecutioii,  every  private 
collection  became  exposed  to  like  depredations;  and  tho 
falsehoods,  that  were  told  to  cov^  the  thefts  occasioned,  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  conoemine  the  native  habitation  of  ' 
plants  introduced  at  that  neriod.  It'was  the  narrow-ininded 
doctrine  of  Sir  J.  Banks,  tnat  he  could  onl^  render  the  king^s 
collection  sufierior  to  others  bjr  monopolising  its  contents; 
and  by  so  doing  he  rendered  it  hatefql  and  contemptible: 
whereas,  if  he  had  fireely  given  and  freely  received,  and* 
made  its  contents  easily  accessible  to  those  who  were  inter- 
ested in  them,  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  to 
the  nation.   It  is  now  near  twenty  years  since  I  have  visited^ 
that  odious  and  useless  establishment.    Formerly  I  wdit  ^^ 
there  oiWu,  but  always  in  vain,  ibr  if  1  inquired  |br  any  rare 
plants,  which  1  had  r(  ason  to  believe  were  in  the  collection, 
excepting  those  which,  itbm  their  siie,  could  not  be  con* 
cealed,  my  conductor  alw  ays  denied  any  knowledge  of  them; 
and,  if  I  asked  whether  I  could  speak  to  a  person  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  plants,  I  was  told  that  I  could  obtain  po  ' 
further  information.    The  multitude  of  rare  plants  that  haiVe ' 
flourished  and  perished  there  unobserved,  1  believe  to  be  very 
great.    I  owe  no  thanks  to  that  establishment,  but  for  the  ' 
mere  permission  to  walk  straight  forward  through  th«  houses. 
I  must  do  Mr.  Salisbury  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  repeatedly 
remonstrated  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  vain  on  the  subject. 

The  size  of  C.  pedunculatum  and  exaltatum  is  limited,  by 
the  column  splitting  into  two  equal  parts  when  it  has  ac- 
quired its  full  growth.  That  is  their  mpde  of  increase  both 
here  and  in  cultivation  at  Calcutta,  nor  have  I  ever  known 
them  produce  a  subsidiary  offset.  I  have  had  Canaliculatum 
above  twenty  years,  but  I  have  not  found  it  increase  in  any 
manner  except  by  seed,  which  they  all  bear  pretty  freely. 

2t  Bulbo  hreoUer  columnari;  follk  suberectis;  undMA 
numtrosd  subteariH,  AskUiea* — Bulb  skart'columnar  ; 
kaoes  ntberect ;  Jlawers  mnncroitf,  stttesn^.  Asiatic, 

7.  Rigidum. — FoHis  rigidulis,  floribus  albis. 

Yar.  1.  SumatniiiiiMi.  —  Bot.  R^g.  13.  1049.  A  very 
remarkable  plant  with  rigid  leaves,  that  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  Yucca.  It  grows  to  a  great  size, 
though  the  column  is  short,  and  it  is  not  delicate, 
but  it  yields  no  increase,  and  is  uuwjlling  to  flowier, 
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seeming  to  require  a  great  heat  to  make  it  blossom, 
or  perhaps  more  water  than  it  has  been  thought 
prudent  to  give  it.    Seeds  very  large. 

Var.  2.  Macrocarpon. — Carey.  Bot.  Mag.  48.  2*231. 

E.  2.  Obtained  by  Dr.  Carey  from  tlie  neighbour- 
ood  of  Rangoon,  but  lost  soon  afterwards.  Known 
to  me  only  by  Dr.  Carey's  letters.  Foliis  longis 
rigidis  angustis,  perianthii  laciniis  albis  latioribus 
qu^m  in  C.  toxicario,  seminibus  maximis  2  uncias 
latis.  Leaves  long,  rigid,  narrow  ;  segments  of  the 
perianth  white,  wider  than  those  of  toxicarium ; 
seeds  two  inches  wide. — The  descriptiou  makes  its 
cluiso  aliniitv  to  Sumatranum  evident. 

B.  Nutantes.  Buds  nodding, 

1.  Bulho  hrcviter  columfuu%  umbeUd  pauaoriflord  sesmM, 
Bulb  shortly  columnar ;  flowers  fewer ^  sessUe. 

8.  Mauriti^um^  —  Loddiges  Bot.  Cab.  650.  Foliis 

tripedalibus  glabris  acutis  suberectis  apice  pendulo, 
scapo  breviore,  floribus  4  (vel  ultra  ?)  albis  rubro 
apiculatis,  stylo  staminibus  superne  rubris  longiore. 
This  plant  was  imported  many  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Loddiges  from  Mauritius^  of  which  it  was  stated  to 
be  a  native.  It  approaches  nearer  to  Brachyan- 
drum  than  to  any  other,  but  is  inferior  in  beauty. 

9.  Brachyandrum.— Bot.  Mag.  47.  2121.  p.  8.-48. 

2231.  p.  2.  Columni  5-unciali  albicante,  3  unc. 
diam.  foliis  20,  suberectis,  3-d-pedalibus,  vix  2^ 
latis,  glabris,  saturate  viridibus,  obtusis  uti  folia 
C.  defizi ;  scapo  viridi,  ultra-bipedali ;  floribus  1 1 
{apud  me;  20-30.  Cbrey),  7  simui  nutantibus,  cfete- 
ris  paullo  postea ;  germine  subsessili,  tubo  2 J  unc. 
viridi,  laciniis  albis,  3|  unc.  f  latis ;  filamentis  vix 
unciam  tubo  lon^oribus,  recurvatas,  rubro  apicu- 
latis;  stylo  unciam  longiore,  superne  rubro,  stig- 
mate  parvulo  albo;  loculis  dispcrmis.  This  re- 
markable Crinum  with  two-seeded  cells  was  raised 
by  Dr.  Carey  from  seeds  which  he  received  from 
Anstralia,  certainly  within  the  tropics,  and  sent  to 
me  by  liim  from  Calcutta.  It  flowered  at  Spofforth 
in  1821  and  two  or  three  seasons  successively, 
never  producing  more  than  11  flowers,  but  died 
without  yielding  any  increase,  and  1  fear  it  has 
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been  lost  at  Calcutta  abo.  It  has  no  near  affinity 
to  C.  Auatrale. 

2.  Buibo  owUo  hrevUer  cobmmari,  foSu  hum  dwanoanitftttf, 
undulaik,  AfriemuB  cecidentaks.  Bulb  with  a  short 
eohmmar  nedky  kaoet  spreadmg  on  the  ground^  undu- 
lated. W.Afika, 

10.  Purpumsceus.  Ex  insula  Fernando  Po.  Afric.  occ, 
Bnlbo  parvulo  ovate  cylindrico,  foliis  ultra  20 
ttndulatissimis  subscabris  obscur^  viridibus  28  unc* 
▼ix  unc.  latis  porrectis  apice  acut^  producto  arena- 
tim  depresBO,  umbell&  2-9-floT&,  scapo  purpura*^ 
Bcente,  spathft  InunciaK  purpurea  marcescente, 
germ.  aubeesBili,  perianthio  ante  expansionem  nu- 
tante  saturate  purpureo,  dein  extus  pallid^  purpu- 
reo  intus  albo»  tuoo  5i-6i  unciali,  limbo  2|-2|, 
laciniis  \  IatiB»  filamentis  auneme  purp.  stylo  pa- 
rum  longioribua,  antheris  aubfugcis  polline  aureo, 
stylo  purp.  tubum  2|  unc.  snperante,  stigmate 
parvo  purpiireo.  The  flowers  of  this  singular  little 
African  species  are  8  or  9  in  number,  deep  purple 
before  expansion,  but  the  colour  fades  as  they  open, 
and  they  are  white  within.  It  is  of  easy  culture 
and  increases  fast  by  offsets,  but  it  is  not  stolonife- 
rous.  The  tube  is  usually  above  twice  as  long  as 
the  limb. 

3.  Bulho  breviter  columnari  stohniferOy  folm  sub-arcmtis^ 
fianbm  sulhocto.  Ocddentales.  Column  shorty  MtohmF- 
ferous,  leaves  rather  arched,  Jiowen  seMe^  mot  exceed- 
ing mght.   Occidental  plants. 

11.  Cruentum.^Bot  Rtg.  2.  171.  Two  bulbs  of  this 
fine  plant  (which  is  allied  to  erubescens,  and 
scarcely  distinguishable  as  a  species  by  its  more 
glossy  and  erect  leaves  of  a  darker  green,  and  the 
rich  purple  limb  of  its  flowers,  which  never  exceed 
six)  were  purchased  by  me  at  Mr.  Evans's  sale  in 
1814,  and  from  them  all  the  plants  of  the  species 
now  in  cultivation  in  Europe  are  descended.  It 
is  certainly  occidental,  and  native  of  a  very  hot 
climate,  but  its  exact  abode  is  not  known.  1  find 
however  in  Dr.  Hooker's  herbarium  a  five-flowered 
Mexican  Crinum  with  the  tube  8  inches  long  and 
the  limb  seeming  to  have  been  purple,  which 
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appears  to  agree  with  Cruentum  except  as  to  the 
length  of  the  style,  which  is  a  variable  feature.  It 
ia  not  accompanied  by  the  leaf,  but  was  gathered 
in  the  month  of  August  at  San  Bartok>  in  Mexican 
Oaxaca  by  Mr.  Andrieux  (No.  74.)i  and  I  think 
it  must  be  a  variety  (probably  a  hardter  one)  of 
either  Cruentum  or  Loddigesianum.  I  have  a 
seedling  from  Cruentum*  of  which  the  flower  tends 
a  little  more  to  white. 

12.  Erubescens. — Folia  a.rcuata  margiue  scabro,  spatio 
inter  iiervos  medics  apiculato,  periantliio  tubuloso, 
anthcris  cinereis,  polUne  aiireo.  Leaves  arched, 
margin  rough,  with  a  point  prolonged  from  the 
space  between  the  two  mid  veins,  tube  long,  an- 
thers dusky,  pollen  goldeii. 

Var.  1.  Rubrilinibum.— Bot.  Mag.  30.  1232.  fuliis  rec- 
tioribus  2J  nnc.  latis,  limbo  extus  rubesceute. 
Leaves  straigbter,  limb  red  outside. 

Var.  2.  Majus. —  Folii?  altioribus  2i-3-pedaiibus,  flori- 
bus  6-7  majoribus,  Umbo  albo.  Leaves  larger, 
flowers  6-7  larger,  white.   Cells  with  five  ovules. 

Var.  3.  Minus. — Foliis  latis  humilioribus,  floribus  6, 
limbo  albo.  Smaller  variety  with  six  white  flow- 
ers ;  leaves  broader  and  less  erect  than  var.  L  This 
was  the  variety  chiefly  known  in  our  stoves 
twenty  years  ago. 

Var.  4.  Corantinum. — Foliis  rectioribus,  superficie  la- 
cunoB^  subraduIos4,  floribus  4  vel  ultra  limbo  lato 
albo,  revoluto;  column^  vix  purpurascente.  Co- 
lumn greenish;  leaves  straigbter  and  stiffer  than 
2  and  3,  much  pitted  on  the  surface ;  flowers  4 
or  more ;  limb  broad,  white,  and  revolute.  Intro- 
duced by  Lee  and  Kennedy  from  the  banks  of  the 
Corantyne  river  in  Dutch  Guiana,  1  believe  in 
Berbice. 

Var.  5.  Braziliense. — ^Reliq.  Willd.  Minimum,  foliis  hu- 
milibus,  floribus  4  vel  ultre  albis  revolutis.  In 
inundatts  prope  Rio  Janeiro.  A  small  variety  with 
about  four  revolute  white  flowers,  found  by  my 
collector,  as  described  by  Willdenow,  growing  in 
water  (he  called  it  a  pond)  near  Rio.  Certainly 
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the  mother  of  C.  tubmersum,  which  was  found  in 
company  with  it.  It  waa  rather  inipatieiit  of  pack- 
age and  cultivation,  and  the  bulfaa  I  had  are  all 
lost. 

Var.  6.  Caraccense. — Foliis  humilibus  17  uiiciulibiis,  2^ 
latis,  margine  scaberrimo,  floribus  albis  revolutis; 
pr-cKCcdenti  valde  affinis.  Prope  Caraccam.  A 
small  variety  from  Caraccas  closely  allied  to  var.  5, 
but  of  a  stouter  coostilution ;  not  half  so  big  aa 
var.  3. 

Var.  7.  Octoflorum. — Bulbo  ambitu  14  unciali,  foliis 
2J  pedalibus,  fluribus  8  subscssilibiis,  germine  un- 
ciali crasso  ovali  viridi,  tubo  viridi  4-5^  unciali, 
filamentis  apice  rubris  limbo  2  uncias  brevioribus, 
stylo  subaequali  vel  longitudinis  incertae.  Ex  Vene- 
zuela. A  fine  variety  lately  imported  from  the 
Spanish  Main  by  W.  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Haffield, 
artbrding  the  only  instance  yet  known  of  an  occi- 
dental Crinum  of  the  patent  narrow-limbed  section 
producing  eight  flowers.  In  all  the  varieties  tbe 
flower  is  more  or  less  revolute  at  first,  at  last  flaccid 
and  pendulous. 

The  stoloniferous  Crinum  erubescens,  bearing  usually  six 
flowers,  but  often  four  in  the  lesser  varieties,  and  eight  in 
Mr.  Gordon's  plant,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  tropical  east- 
em  coast  of  South  America.  It  has  a  remarkable  point  to  the 
leaf,  which  is  easily  recognised,  and  before  inversion  the 
anthers  are  of  a  blackish  asli  colour. 

13.  Lindleyanum. — Ex  Surinam  et  Maranliam.  Eru- 
bescens V.  viridifolia.  Herb.  App.  Bulbo  iion  pur- 
purascente  ovat^  columnari,  foliis  lucidis  sesqui- 
pedalibus  vel  ultra,  unciam  latis  vel  ultra,  margine 
vix  sub  lente  scabriusculo,  lineari-lanceolatis  arcua- 
tim  j)orrectis  (tubo  6-unciali  viridi,  limbo  revoluto, 
denique  pendulo; — extus  purpurascente  ?)  I  can- 
not distinguish  Dr.  Lindlcy*s  revolutum,  Hort. 
Soc.  Tr.  vi.  p.  284,  from  enibescen!*,  by  any  thing 
in  his  description  except  greater  flatness  of  leaf. 
The  name  revolutum,  having  been  long  pre-occu- 
pied  by  another  species,  cannot  remain  with  it.  I 
believe  the  plant  to  Ijc  the  same  as  tlipse  I  possess 
from  Surinam  and  Maranham,  which  1  l^^iner^  .' 
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designated  as  the  glabrous  green-leaved  variety 
of  enibescens.  I  think  it  may  be  separated  as  hav- 
ing, besides  a  smooth  shining  leaf,  a  more  ovate 
bulb,  whicli  is  rather  disposed  to  rest  from  vegeta- 
tion in  winter,  being  in  haliit  intermediate  between 
erubt'scens  and  Americanum.  I  propose  to  call  it 
Lindlevanum ;  w  liether  as  a  variety  of  erubescens, 
or  as  distinct,  may  be  determined  by  further  ex- 
amination. It  does  not  flower  freely,  prob.ibly  re- 
quiring great  heat ,  and,  although  1  have  possessed 
it  TJiany  years,  I  have  not  suflficiently  atteiulcd  to 
its  inflorescence.  1  describe  the  leaves  from  my  own 
plants;  the  flower  from  Dr.  Lindley's  report,  under 
a  doubt  whether  his  plant  be  this,  or  a  variety  of 
erubescens  closelv  akin  to  Braziliense. 

14.  Undulatum.— Hooker  Ex.  Flor.  200.  This  plant  I 
have  never  seen,  and  cannot  learn  where  it  is  to  be 
found.  I  did  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  varieties 
of  erubescens,  l»iit,  not  having  seen  its  bulb  and 
foliage,  I  can  pronounce  no  decideii  opinion.  Its 
flowers  are  four,  white,  with  the  tube  8  inches 
long. 

4.  Bulho  ovato  vcl  spficeriro  stolomfero,  fofiis  snherectis^ 
wnhfUa  Hf'ssili  A-Jlora.  Bulb  ovate  or  splueriail,  stolo- 
nifrrniis ,  leaves  suberect ;  Jiowers  Jour^  sessUe.  Ocd- 
dental  plants. 

15.  Loddigesianum. — Folia  non  undulata,  suberecta, 
2^  pedalia,  obliqu^  apiculata,  saturate  viridia,  mar- 
gine  scabriusculo ;  scapuB  2*anciali8 ;  spatha  tubata 

(an  ita  semper  ?)  tubus  viridis,  8-uncialis,  erectus, 
supeme  curvatus ;  limbus  3-3i  uncial  is,  apice  sa- 
turate purpureo,  extus  purpura  saturate  striatus  ; 
filamenta  cum  stylo  fere  acquali  saturate  purpurea 
basi  albicantia,  4  dcclinata,  2  aversa.  Ex  Mexico. 
Tube  8  inches,  limb  tipped  with  dark  purple  and 
striped  with  the  same  on  the  outside.  Imported 
firom  Mexico  by  Mr.  Lodiiiges. 

16.  Strictum.— Bot  Mag.  53.  2635.  This  plant  is 
iDtermediate  between  Loddigesianum  and  Ameri- 
canum, and  I  make  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  Mexi- 
can plant,  from  w  hence  Mr.  Tate,  who  sent  it  to 
me  as  it  arrived  (by  some  mbtake  labelled  as  a 
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Neottia  from  Ceylon),  imported  many  plants  at  the 
same  period.  It  has  no  oriental  affinities.  The 
name  has  been  ahered  by  R.  and  Scbultes,  on  ac- 
count of  C.  Strictum  occurring  in  Hornemann'g 
catalogue  described  as  having  leaves  longer  than 
the  scape,  whereas  my  strictum  had  leaves  shorter. 
This  is  a  very  variable  feature,  even  in  the  same 
bulb  at  different  tiroes,  and  unfit  to  make  a  specific 
separation;  and  I  find  nothing  in  Homemann's 
brief  description  to  mark  that  his  plant  may  not  be 
the  same ;  but  at  all  events  I  cannot  admit  Home- 
mann's plant  at  all,  fer  the  quarter  from  whence  it 
was  denved  is  not  stated,  and  it  is  very  likely  one 
of  my  own  hybrid  productions,  which  were  freely 
distributed,  and  the  description  is  insufficient  for 
a  possibility  of  its  being  ever  recognised.  It  is  a 
public  nuisance  to  load  our  books  with  vague  and 
uncertain  species.  Rojiciendum  est  C.  strictum 
Homem.  habitatione  inoerta,  diagnosi  imperfect^; 
forsan  snpiadicti  varietas,  forsan  C.  Defixum  ant 
Commelinianum  vel  hybridum  hortense. 

17.  Americanum. — Bot.  Mag.  26.  1034.  A  well  known 
plant  with  four  white  flowers  exquisitely  fragrant. 
This  section  might  be  considered  as  varieties  of 
one  Crinum  Americanum,  giving  the  subordinate 
name  odoratissimum  to  this  particular  plant ;  and 
Cruentum  might  be  properly  joined  with  Erubes- 
cens,  under  the  name  C.  occidentale.  I  raised  a 
lovtly  mule  between  this  plant  and  the  narrow- 
leaved  Bnicteatum. 

18.  Comme)ini^um.^acq.H.  Sch.  2.  202.  This  plant 
has  never  been  brought  to  £urope,  since  its  first 
introduction  into  the  garden  at  Schoenbrun,  and  its 
precise  locality  is  not  ascertained.  It  was  brought 
to  this  country  by  mj  brother,  the  late  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  in  his  carnage^  from  the  garden  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  being  the  produce  of 
Jacquin's  plant.  It  increases  freely  with  me  by 
offsets  and  seeds,  preserving  its  distmct  characters, 
and  sometimes  bearing  only  two  flowers. 

5.  Bulbo  elongato  stolonifero  folm  erecUs  uuMld  ^flordj 
AsiaHiXB.  Bulb  elangaied,  itokm^erom,  letnxs  end, 
flowers  AT.  Atiatic. 
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19.  Dcfiximi.— Bot.  Ma<r.  4H.  2208.  Asiaticum.  Rox- 
hui  gli.  Bcllutfi  pola  tali.  Rheede.  Mai.  p.  75.  This 
little  Criniim  "rows  in  tho  wet  ditches  near  Cal- 
cutta,  and  its  hiilh.  sinking  deep  in  the  mud,  is 
elongated  like  a  ruler;  and  Dr.  Carey,  who  sent 
it  to  me,  conld  not  recognise  its  ovate  green  bulb  in 
the  engraving,  which  is  the  effect  of  cultivation 
above  ground.  It  will  flower  immersed  iu  water, 
but  does  not  require  it,  and  increases  freely  by 
runners.  The  seed  is  longer  than  usual  in  the 
genus. 

20.  Ensif61ium.— Bot.  Mag.  49.  2301.  Cells  with  two 
oviih  s.  A  native  of  Pegu,  closely  allied  to  Defixum, 
witli  mure  acute  leaves  and  flowers  redder  on  the 
outsitle,  and  of  a  much  more  delicate  constitution. 
Dr.  Carey  had  lost  it  at  Calcutta,  and  I  sent  back 
to  him,  a  year  before  his  death,  one  of  two  bulbs  I 
possessed.  This  and  the  one  preceding  it  might 
be  united  under  a  superior  name,  C.  Scrobense,  or 
ditch  Crinnm. 

21.  Pusillum,— PI.  32.  fig.  3.  Specim  ex  insulis  Nico- 

bar.  Herb.  Linn.  Soc.  et  Herb.  Banks.  Bulbo  co- 
lumnari  cylindrico  4  unc.  vix.  ^  diam.  foliis  acutis 
})  unc.  it  latis.  pedunculis  H  unc.  gerniine  gracili 
J  unc.  tnbo  et  limbo  triuncialibus,  stylo  et  fila- 
mentis  suba^qualibns,  j)lus  unc.  limbo  brevioribus. 
I  coiiji.cturu  that  this  singular  little  plant  must  be 
a  stoloniferous  ditch  Crinum  like  Deiixum,  and  that 
its  little  columnar  bulb  would  eouir.ict  its  length  it' 
cultivated  above  ground  :  it  differs  from  the  two 
last  in  having  long  peduncles. 

6.  Bvlho  sphcprico  vel  ovutOf  foliis  st  niirectimbentibus.  Bulb 
sjj/ui  rical  or  ovate ;  leaves  lialf -recumbent. 

22.  Amamum. — Roxburgh.  M.  S.  cum  tab.  pict.  Ker  J. 
Sc.  A.  bulb  round,  without  elongated  neck ; 
leaves  \  -2  feet,  1^  inch  wide,  a  little  channelled; 
margin  slightly  scabrous  ;  flowers  white,  4-8,  ses- 
sile, tube  3-4  inches,  liiiib  about  equal.  From  Silhet. 
Found  also  iu  Nepal  and  the  Birmau  empire.  Cells 
with  5  ovules. 

Var.  2. — Caudiceum. — From  Ceylon.  Bulb  round  with 
an  elongated  neck ;  leaves  g^dually  attenuated ; 
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flowers  10,  subficssile;  tube  3^,  of  which  2^  are 
persistent;  limb  3  inches;  style  \  an  inch ;  filaments 
an  inch  shorter  than  the  limb ;  cells  with  5  ovules. 

These  plants  increase  by  the  bulb  splitting  in  halves. 
They  are  very  thirsty  while  growing  in  heat,  and  I  think 
flower  most  freely  when  they  are  left  drv  in  the  winter.  Dr. 
Carey  sent  me  a  bulb  he  had  received  from  Rangoon,  which 
.  he  had  named  Verecundum,  stating  thai,  though  it  approached 
very  near  to  Amoenum  in  foliage,  it  was  distinct  in  its  inflores- 
cence. I  have  not  seen  its  flower,  and  am  not  satisfied  of  its 
diversity,  or  sufficiently  acquainted  with  its  peculiarities,  to 
think  it  right  to  give  it  a  separate  place  as  a  species. 

Yar.  3.  Veree^ndum. — Amcenum,  var.  2.  Herb.  app. 
^      Bulbo  sphserico  foliis  humifujBis  saturate  viridibuiB, 

lacunosis,  obtnsioribus,  omrgine  leevi. 

23.  Iluiiiilo. — liot.  Mag.  53.  2636.  Leaves  short,  acute, 
pitted  ;  flowers  pedunculated.  A  very  small  spe- 
cies from  the  extreme  East ;  brouo^ht  to  England  in 
an  Indiaman  by  Capt.  ( 'raigic,  but  it  wds  not  ascer- 
tained where  it  was  taken  in.  Not  known  at  Cal- 
cutta. 

24.  Pratense. — Bulbo  ovato  vel  spiuririco,  foliis  loratis 
flaccid^  rf'cumbontiljus,  unibellii  sessili  multitiora. 
In  piutis  siccis  prope  flumina  proveniens,  inunda- 
tionis  anniise  tenjpcj^tate  florens  umbella  natante. 

Var.  I.  Longifolium. — Roxburgli.  Ker  J.  Sc.  and  A. 
Leaves  2-3  feet  long,  2  inches  wide;  flowers  snb- 
sessile  8-12,  white;  tube  4  inches,  limb  a  little 
shorter;  filaments  and  style  nearly  equal  witlj  the 
limb;  anthers  before  inversion  brown.  Bengal. 
Floruit  Aluiclara?  in  Britannia  A.  D.  1822,  floribus 
10  ante  expansioncm  nutantibus,  spatha  majore  non 
marcescente,  gcrmine  subsessili,  in  medio  uiiiljellaB 
semuiiciam  pediinculato,  tnbo  viridi  graciliore  q. 
in  lorifolio,  4  unciali,  laciniis  3  unc.  vix  semunc. 
latis  acutioribus,  stylo  fdamentis  et  limbo  breviori- 
bus  superne  rubris  J  unc.  longiore,  debili,  recum- 
bente>  rubro,  stigmate  minus  quam  in  lorifolio 
fimbriato,  antheris  aute  inversionem  foscis,  scapo 
rigidiore  erecto,  genuine  longiore  crassiore,  um- 
belUL  diffusiore. 
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Var.  2.  Lorifolium. — Roxbursrh.  Kcr.  J.  Sc.  nnd  A. 
Leaves  2-5  feet  long,  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
longifolium,  the  margin  of  both  a  little  scabrous. 
Flowers  sometimes  20,  less  pedunculated  than  in 
longifolium  which  is  contrary  to  Dr.  Roxburgh's 
observation).  Pegu.  Floruit.  A.D.  1822.  floribus 
B,  spatha  parvuhi  marcescente,  pedunculis  brevi- 
bus,  tubo  viridi  3  uiiciuli,  laciiiiis  2h  unc.  longis, 
I  uuc.  latis,  filaineiitis  albis  lacinias  aequantibus, 
antheris  fuscis,  stylo  superne  rubro,  stigraate  con- 
spiciii'  iiuibiiato  trifido,  bracteis  fugacioribus,  scajuj 
recuiubente  umbella  erecta  conferta,  genuine  vi.\ 
peduuculo  crassiore. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  inflorescf  nco  of  longifo- 
Wum  and  lorifolium  will  establish  their  diversity,  though 
they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  each  other  when  not 
in  flower: — 


Lorifolium, 
8eftp«  ndming  ^utte  honioiitt]ly. 

Umbel  turning  up  at  r^ht  angles  to 
ihe  scape  or  neany  io,  oompack,  ft^flow- 
ered,  budu  nearly  erect. 

Peduncles  extremely  short,  pxrept  in 
the  middle  of  the  umbel ;  becouang 
aftenvuda  num  dongaled  than  In  Ion* 
gifofium. 

Germen  acarcdy  thickw  than  the 
peduncle. 

Bractes  small,  very  slender,  thread- 
Iflce,  fUBog  when  the  umbel  expands. 

Spathe  small,  soon  withering. 

Tube  green,  3  inches  long. 

Limb  2^  inches  long;  segments  ^ 
inch  broad,  Umit  at  the  point,  white. 

Filaments  equal  tO  the  Umby  porc 
white,  conniving. 

Anthers  brown  ;  stigma  trifid,  con- 
spicuously fimbriated. 

Style  equalling  the  filaments*  erect, 
upper  half  red. 


Lottffi/oUum. 

Scape  moK  rigid,  apright»  lest  con- 
pressed. 

Umbel  more  diffuse,  10-flowered, 
buds  nodding. 

Peduncles  extremely  sliort,  some  be- 
coming afterwards  half  an  inch  long, 
Other  germs  remaining  nearly  sessile. 

Germen  longer  and  thielui  than  in 

lorifolium. 

Bractes  slcacicr,  green,  more  per- 
sistent. 

Spathe  laiger,  firmer,  more  durable. 
Tube  gveen,  slendeier,  4  inches 

long. 

Limb  3  indies  lou^ ;  s^pients  not 
quite  half  an  inch  wide,  mora  acute, 
white. 

Filaments  shorter  than  the  limb, 
slender,  slraighter,  erect;  upper  half 
fsd. 

Anthers  brown  ;  stigma  not  CODSpl- 

OBously  fimbriated. 

Style  |ths  of  an  inrli  Ioniser  than 
the  filaments,  slender,  recumbent,  all 
zed. 


Var.  t3.  E  legans. — Bot.  Mag.  52.  2592.  from  Rangoon. 
Closely  allied  to  the  two  former,  with  flowers  less 
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dispoBed  to  be  peduneukled,  and  a  more  dongated 
balD;  flcape  recumbent.  In  longifoHum  the  style 
ii  red»  the  filaments  tipped  with  red,  in  the  two 
others  the  filaments  white  and  the  style  tipped  with 
red.  The  tube  of  elegans  is  2i  inches,  and  shorter 
than  the  limb  which  is  35 ;  in  longifoUum  the  tube 
4  and  the  limb  only  3,  in  lorifolium  the  tube  3  and 
the  limb  only  2i.  From  Bangoon.  It  increases 
by  the  bulb  splitting  in  halves. 

Var.  4,  Venfistum.— Carey.  Herb.  App.  From  Silhet 
Leaves  more  obtuse  than  elegans;  flowm  about  30, 
entirely  white,  about  the  sise  and  form  of  those  of 
longifolium. 

Var.  5.  Canalifoliuro. — Carey.  Herb.  App^  Leaves  an 
inch  wide,  more  channelled  than  the  three  foraier, 
rather  tending  to  glaucous ;  flowers  about  10,  pale 
red  on  the  outside. 
The  two  former  grow  in  meadows  near  the  ^reat  rivers 
of  India,  on  sound  turf,  liable  to  inundation,  and  m  the  flood 
season  their  leaves  are  elongated,  and  they  flower  with  the 
umbel  floating  like  a  water-lily.    It  is  evident  from  the 
slopmg  scape  of  elegans  that  its  habits  are  similar,  and  I 
lin  \  c  no  doubt  that  the  two  othem  have  the  same.   They  are 
difficult  to  cultivate,  because  they  are  impatient  of  ccmtinued 
moisture,  and  it  is  difficult  to  accommodate  them  with  the 
luxury  of  a  dry  sod  and  a  seasonable  inundation.    Thev  are 
so  evidently  akin  to  each  other  that  I  thought  they  migdt  be 
conveniently  brought  together  under  the  superior  name  of 
Meadow  Crinum.    They  will  not  long  exist  in  light  earth, 
and  should  be  planted  in  rich  and  pretty  strong  alluvial 
soil. 

26.  Erythroph5  Hum.— Carey.  Hot.  Mag.  47.  2121. 
p.  7.  Ex  Rangoon,  loliis  saturate  sanguineis. 
Dr.  Care  y  lost  this  remarkable  plant  without  hav- 
ing seen  its  flower,  and  vainly  attempted  lo  obtain 

it  and  Macrocarpon  again.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
its  l)eing  a  distinct  species,  but  I  cannot  tell  what 
are  its  affinities.   Leaves  as  red  as  those  of  a  red 

cabbage. 

26.  Gricile.— Meyer  Rel.  Hank.  p.  120.  Ex  insula 
Luzon.  Known  only  by  Meyer's  description  from 
a  Manilla  specimen.    Leaves  lanceolate,  1^  foot 
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long,  1^  iach  wide,  attenuated  at  both  ends ;  scape 
afoot;  spathe  obtuse,  1|  inch;  flowers  6-7  ;  tube 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  limb  ;  filaments  -Jrd 
shorter  than  the  limb,  rather  declined,  recurved. 
Perhaps  allied  to  the  following  Australian  group. 

27.  AustrahiBicnm. — Bulbo  sphajrico,  follis  craf?sis  rigi- 
dulis,  fiiamentis  ba?i  fnhbosa,  germine  sessili,  sub- 
sessili,  vel  breviter  peduncuiato. 

Vwr.  1.  Aien&rium. — Bot.  Mag.  49.  2355.  Leaves  with 
the  margin  slightly  scabious,  peduncle  §  long, 
tube  near  4  inches,  (mle  green,  Hmb  white  2|;  fila- 
ments and  style  purple  upwards;  style  longest, 
shorter  than  the  limb.   Ceils  with  six  ovules. 

Var.  2.  Blimdum. — ^Arenarium  /3.  Bot.  Mag.  49.  2535. 
Leaves  larger,  peduncles  longer,Iimb  broader, blush- 
ooloured  without,  filaments  whiter  style  red  up- 
wards, much  longer,  stigma  much  smaller  than  m 
arenarium. 

These  were  found  grcming  in  Water  bland,  lat  14**  3' 
south  long.  IW  east  of  Greenwich,  10  inches  below  Ihe  sur* 
face  of  a  barren  sandy  soil ;  thermometer  in  the  shade,  aea- 
breete  blowing,  94*^  Fahr. ;  heat  of  the  sand  130*  near  the 
surface. 

Var.  3.  Conf^rtum.— Bot.  Mag.  51.  2522.  Leaf  nar- 
rower than  the  founpr,  with  a  smooth  margin, 
iiowers  sessile,  cells  with  5-8  ovules,  tube  erect, 
3  inches  long,  shorter,  rud,  white  at  the  base.  Sent 
to  England  uuder  the  name  Angiisti folium. 

Var.  4.  A ngusti folium. —  Brown  Prodromus.  1.  297. 
Foliis  marjjriiie  scabro.  I  am  not  aware  from  Dr. 
Brown's  short  description  that  it  differs  from  con- 
ferturn  in  anytliing'  but  a  scabrous  margin  to  the 
leaf,  but  on  coniparison  of  the  leaf  of  confertum 
with  Dr.  Brown's  specimen  that  difference  was 
very  apparent.  1  have  seen  no  bulb  of  the  true 
angustitolium. 

28.  Vrnosum. — Brown  Prodronms.  1.  297.  Germen 
subsessile,  tube  twice  as  lonix  as  the  limb,  segments 
strongly  veined  elliptic-laTiceolatr,  filaments  half 
the  length  of  the  limb,  anthers  equal  to  the  fi la- 
ments ;  leaves  unknown.    This  plant  being  insuf- 
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ficiently  described,  I  cannot  detennine  whether  it 
is  allied  to  the  foregoing  group,  or  to  9.  Bracbyan- 
drum. 

2.  S('nii]iatentia.' — Half-})aU'iit. 

A.  Folm  scppius  inidnlatu,  umhclla  \-'2i)-flor{f,  Inrmds  iat'u, 
germ.  sess.  vel  siihscss. — Leaves  usually  ujuiaiated;  umbel 
\-20-floweredf  segments  broad ;  germen  ^ssile  or  snbsettik, 

29.  BTOua8oneti4iium.^Bot.  Mag.  47.  2121. 

Var.  2.  Plnriflorum. — Parad.  Londin.  52.  C*  Yuccs- 
flomm. 

Vor.  3.  Yuccaeldes. — Foliis  non  undulatiB.   Spec,  in 

Herb.  Soc.  Linn. 
« 

The  first  of  these  produces  nsnally  a  solitanr  flower,  with 
a  fine  purple  stripe  on  each  segment,  theseconatwoormofej 
the  th&d  variety,  which  is  more  delicate,  lias  the  leaves  not 
undulated,  the  flowers  two  or  more.  They  are  all  natives  of 
Sierra  Leone^  and  not  materially  distinguishable.  It  is  ad* 
visable  to  leave  them  dry  in  the  winter.  Probably  irom 
some  constitutional  diflPerence  I  feiled  in  one  or  two  attempts 
to  cross  this  species  with  Capense,  which  shews  no  disincK- 
nation  to  breed  with  any  Crinum  of  Asia  or  America. 

30.  Distychum. — Am.  Ornata.  a.  But.  Mag.  31.  1253. 
This  little  plant,  a  native  also  of  Sierra  Leone, 
differs  from  all  the  rest  of  the  genun  in  having 
leaves  not  multifarious,  but  alternating  to  the  right 
and  left;  and,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  halnt  of 
this  section,  they  are  not  midulated.  It  produces 
usually  a  solitary  flower,  striped  with  red,  and  is 
allied  to  Brouseonetianum. 

31.  Petiolatum. — Foliis  latis  petiolatis,  costosia,  tiervis  vix 
parallelis  ex  costd  oriundis^Jioribus  albis,  umbeUasub- 
S'flord. 

Var.  1.  S|)ert;i})ile.— A.  ornata,  ft.  Bot.  Mag.  923.  C. 
Gigaiitcum  And.  Rep.  169.  This  fine  species  with 
broad  and  large  conspicuous  white  flowers,  is  a 

native  of  the  tropical  vvost  coast  of  Africa.  The 
nauu^,  giganteimi,  has  the  priority,  but  it  would  he 
disgraceful  to  science  to  retain  the  uaiiK^  <ritrantic 
for  a  species  of  inferior  hize.  Such  names,  as  this 
and  Thunbergia  fra^rans  for  a  scentless  plaut, 
must  be  altered,  being  much  more  objectionable 
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than  those  rejected  by  Linnaeus  as  too  complex ; 
but  it  is  only  where  a  specific  name  announces  an 
untruth  that  I  would  countenance  its  rejection. 
The  name  spectabile  occurs  in  Lodd.  Cat.  and  else- 
wlioro.  1  understand  that  it  grows  in  ditclies  in 
au  island,  called,  I  believe,  St.  Thomas,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa. 

Var.  2.  Eztorre. — Foliis  sub-angustioribus,  nitentiori- 
bus,  erectioribus,  undulatissimis.  Leaves  rather 
narrower,  more  shining,  erect,  and  undulated. 
Found  by  my  collector  growing  near  the  sea  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is  a  more  thirsty 
plant  than  the  African,  and  requires  the  earth  to 
be  always  mobt.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  be  a 
variety  from  the  African  plant  introduced  into 
Brazilian  gardens  and  naturalized  in  the  vicinity, 
or  an  ancient  native  of  the  west. 

Var.  3.  Virgineum. — Martius  ap.  Schultes  fil.  Tube 
shorter  than  the  limb,  lowest  petal  not  divaricate. 
Brazil,  on  the  road  near  Mandiocca.  This  plant  is 
distinguished  by  a  very  variable  feature  in  the  short- 
ness of  the  tube  from  the  African  plant,  and  having 
been  found  near  the  road-side,  the  same  doubt  may 
arise  whether  it  was  growing  either  in  the  site  of 
an  old  garden,  or  where  it  had  been  thrown  by 
accident,  or  whether  it  is  really  indigenous  in  the 
neighbouring  country.  It  will  be  a  circumstance 
rather  singular,  if  this  native  of  tropical  Africa, 
distinguished  by  petiolation  and  a  consequent  dis- 
turbance of  the  veining  of  the  leaves,  and  which 
seems  less  willing  to  breed  with  C.  Capense  than 
the  Crinums  of  other  quarters,  should  manifest 
itself  naturally  with  these  slight  variations  in  Brazil 
also,  and  there  only.  I  have  one  young  seedling, 
which  was  raised  after  many  failures  from  Capense 
by  Spectabile,  but  it  is  not  vi't  arrived  at  an  age  to 
flower.  It  is  very  singular  that  the  Sierra  Leone 
kinds  should  be  unwilling  to  cross,  while  all  the 
others  seem  ready  to  intermingle.  The  peiiolated 
Criuum  has  usually  six  flowers,  in  weak  specimens 
four,  in  stronger,  if  I  recollect  right,  eight,  per- 
haps more. 
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32.  Scabrum.—Bot.  Mag.  47.  2180.— Bulb  large,  leaves 
very  loiin  and  frlossy,  of  a  lively  green,  with  a  sca- 
brous edge  ;  lluwors  striped  with  brisrht  red  ami 
fragrant ;  wrv  beautiful.  In  or  by  liic  bide  ol 
upland  wuods  near  Uio  Jaiiciro. 

33.  Submersum. — Bot.  Mag.  51. 2468.  Hybridum  Spon- 
taneum.  A  sini^le  bulb  was  found  by  my  collector 
in  company  ^vith  Erubesceus  (var.)  Braziliense  in 
a  natural  poud  or  spot  still  flooded  after  a  long 
course  of  dry  wc  atlier  uear  Kio  Janeiro.  Certainly 
a  sjioiitaneouH  mule  from  that  plant  impregnated 
by  Bcabnmi.  I  bave  found  it  absn lately  barren, 
with  very  dry  pollen ;  its  flowers  are  larprer  and 
brighter  than  represented  from  its  first  iiuwering 
belure  ii  was  well  establighed.  After  fourteen  years' 
cultivation  it  has  just  yielded  one  offset.  It  differs 
very  little  from  the  mules  raised  from  erubescent, 
var.  3.  but  is  ratlier  inferior  to  them,  as  having  pro- 
ceeded lium  a  less  conspicuous  variety. 

34.  Concmnum.  —  Martius  ap.  Sehuites  fil.  Scape 
gr('(  n,  12-flowercd;  Lr<'rmcn  pubsessile,  tube  scarcely 
curved,  15-17  lines  long;  limb  2-2^  inches  Kmg, 
segments  4-5  lines  wide,  sepals  rather  obovate, 

J)etals  acute,  filaments  declined  (except  the  upper), 
lalf  as  long  as  the  limb  ;  style  nearly  equal  to  the 
limb,  stigma  obtuse.  Flowers  in  the  dry  specimen 
violet-purple.  Fresh  colour  and  leaves  unknown. 
In  the  mountain  fields  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil. 
It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  plant  could  be 
obtained  from  Brazil.  This  imperfect  notice  is  the 
only  one  of  any  occidental  Criuum  with  an  umbel 
exceeding  eight  flowers. 

35.  Ornatum. —  Hnlbo  sph'rf^rico,  caudice  gracili,  foliis 
undulatis,  uuibella  sub-viginti-tloni,  perianthio  la- 
ciniis  latis  extiis  striatis,  ioculis  pnlvspermi-^.  Bulb 
sphairical,  column  blender,  leaves  nmiulated,  umbel 
20-flowered  or  under,  segments  of  the  perianth 
wide,  striped  without;  ceils  with  many  ovules. 
Asiatic. 

Var.  1.  Zeylanicum.— Am.  Omata.  Bot.  Mag.  29.  1171. 
Am.  Latifolia.  And.  Bot.  Rep.  478.  Bulb  and 
column  very  deep  red ;  leaves  very  undulated^  the 
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oung  ones  tipped  with  red,  scape  purple,  2|-3  feet 
igh,  fiowefs  12-20,  deep  purple,  decuning  on  the 
edges  to  white. 

Var.  3.  Herbertilmam.— Wallich.  p.  39.  t.  145.  Bulb 
and  column  not  red;  leaves  feet  long,  4  iiichee 
wide,  attoiaatedly  aenminate^  much  undulated, 
with  a  seamdary  undulatioii  on  the  margin,  dark 
green,  very  glaocout  underneath  (not  ao  in  the 
plate),  scape  purple  on  one  side,  flbwera  12-16  fra- 
grant, deep  purple  ed|red  with  white.  Flowers  in 
the  rainy  seasons  in  ditdies  near  Rangoon  in  com- 
pany with  Z^lanieum. 

Var.  3.  LAtif6Uum. — Bulbo  et  caudice  uti  in  Zeylanico, 
BEunito  saturate  rubro ;  foliis  undulatia  margine  nn- 
dulatiore^  ortu  rubro  non  apiculatis,  scapo  viridi 
brevioie,  floribua  Zeylanico  pallidjoribus.  It  may 
be  distinguished  from  Zeylanicum  by  the  secon- 
dary undulation  of  the  margins  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  absence  of  the  red  tip  to  the  young  leaves,  as 
also  by  its  green  scape  and  pder  flowers.  The 
plant  figured  in  the  Bot.  Reg.  is  not  Latifolium. 
It  is  very  scarce  in  the  Cfdcutta  gardens;  Dr. 
Carey  informed  me  a  few  years  ago  that  he  had 
but  two  bulbs  of  it,  and  although  it  ripened  seed, 
they  rarely  vegetated  with  him,  and  when  they 
did,  from  the  number  of  species  collected  together 
in  his  garden,  he  was  no  longer  sure  of  obtaining 
the  true  plant.  Bulbs  of  Zeylanicum,  and  others 
not  genuine,  have  been  repeatedly  sent  to  England 
from  the  Botanic  Garden  under  the  name  of  Lati- 
folium. Dr.  Roxburgh  omit?  in  his  description  to 
mention  the  style  which  is  not  prolonged  as  in  tiie 
plant  figured  in  tlie  Hot.  Reg.,  but  iie  says  the  leaf 
tapers  to  a  blunt  point,  which  does  not  agree  eitlier 
with  that  plant  or  with  his  own  Latifolium,  which 
I  have  had  in  cultivation  a  great  many  years,  and 
still  preserve.  The  plant  compared  with  it  under 
the  name  Lineatuni,  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  as  quoted 
there,  is  C.  Zeylanicum.  Native  of  Bengal  ;  the 
true  plant  will,  ])erhap8,  not  be  found  now  in  the 
gardens  of  (  Calcutta.  Floruit.  SpoffortliitP,  A.D. 
1828.  Scapo  l().j  unc.  basi  purpurasc.  germ,  ob- 
longo  subsess.  J  unc.  pallide  vindi -purpurasc.  flo- 
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riboftG,  tubo  pallido,  3*uiic.  conr.  limbo  4-fiiic. 
unguiculaU  acnminatiBflimo  albo  striis  latis  purpu- 
reis ;  stylo  supeme  nibro,  limbum  non  scquante, 
filamentis  longiore,  polline  pallido. 

Var.  4.  Longistyluiii. — Hulbo  niinore,  caudice  brc  viore 
vix  rubro,  foliis  humilioribus,  minus  arcuatis,  apice 
obtuso;  perianthio  albo,  roseo-striato,  tubo  3  J, 
limbo  3 J  unc.  undulatissimo ;  stylo  rubro  filamen- 
tis  4,  limbo  \L  unc.  longiore.  Kative  of  Bingal ; 
dimn  from  Moluccanum  in  having  the  style  longer, 
and  the  tube  shorter  than  the  linib,  which  is  more 
undulated,  and  the  leaves  obtuse. 

iSubvar.  acutior. — Latituliiim  Bot.  R<*g.  15.  1297.  This 
plant  is  a  sub-variet}  ol  tlie  bulb  named  by  me 
longistylum  in  Sweet's  Hort.  Brit. ;  distinguished 
by  little  but  the  acute  point  of  the  leaf,  whereas 
the  plant  which  I  have  cultivated  a  great  many 
years  as  longistylum  has  a  blunter  point  than  any 
of  the  cognate  bulbs.  The  aspect  of  these  two 
bulbs  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Roxburgh's 
latilblium,  which  comes  near  to  Zeylanicum  in 
general  appearance ;  these  approach  to  Speciosum 
and  Car^anum. 

Var.  5.  Speci68um. — Bot  Reg.  48.  2217.  Leaves  less 
undulated  than  those  of  Zeprlaoicum,  and  narrower ; 
flowers  15-20,  striped  with  pink,  almost  white 
in  the  cold  season.  Flowers  freely.  Native  of 
Bengal. 

Var.  6.  Moluccanum. ^ — Bot.  Mag.  49.  TuHj;a  Java- 
nica  Humpb.  Amb.  A  smaller  plant,  leaves  much 
undulated,  scape  1^-2  feet  high,  green,  5-6  flow- 
ered. Increases  so  much  by  ofl^sets  that  it  rarely 
flowers  in  the  stove,  and  scarcely  at  all  with  us, 
unless  placed  in  a  hotbed. 

Var.  7.  CareyaiiLim. — Bot.  Mapf.  51.  2466.  This  beau- 
tiful plant  was  brouprbt  to  light  by  Dr.  Carey,  late 
of  Serampore,  and  1  had  the  pleasure  oi  naming  it 
after  one  of  the  best,  tlie  most  amiable,  gifted,  and 
indefatigable  of  men ;  wliose  virtues  and  talents 
adorned  his  country,  and  whose  labours  have  pro- 
moted the  glory  oi  the  Almighty.  I  never  saw 
that  excellent  man,  but  fifteen  years'  correspondence 
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had  accustomed  mv  to  look  upon  liini  as  a  dearly 
valued  friend.  His  life  was  dtvutt  d  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Gospel ;  horticulture,  natural  history, 
and  botany,  afforded  the  brief  recreation  he  allowed 
himself  from  liis  daily  toils.  His  favourite  plants 
were  tlie  Amaryllidaceous  family,  and  to  him  we 
arc  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  many  of  tlicui. 
He  was  born  in  1761,  at  llackleton,  in  Leieester- 
shire,  and  embarked  for  India  in  1793.  In  1800 
he  was  settled  at  Scrampore,  and  he  closed  the 
labours  of  his  useful  life  in  1S34,  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him,  honoured  by  all  whom  his  name 
has  reached,  having  translated  and  superintended 
the  publication  of  the  gospel  in  forty  oriental 
languages,  which  he  had  the  perseverance  to  ac- 
quire for  that  purpose.  Bom  in  the  humhlest  cir^ 
cumfitanceSy  often  uncertain  of  his  daily  bread,  at 
first  a  journeyman  shoemaker,  then  a  vilutge  school- 
master, he  had  before  his  departure  from  England 
taught  himself  to  read  the  6ible  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  French,  Italian,  and  Dutch,  and  had  be- 
come conspicuous  by  his  eloauent  preaching,  and 
his  ardent  desire  to  brin^  aoout  the  mission  to 
India  which  originated  in  his  powerful  mind. 
When  he  arrived  there  he  found  it  necessary  to 
offer  his  services  by  a  hand-bill  to  make  or  repair 
shoes,  and  after  he  had  risen  to  the  head  of  a  flou- 
rishing establishment,  and  occupied  the  chair  of 
three  professorships,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  nail  up 
the  original  hand-bill  against  the  wall  of  his  study, 
but  took  pleasure  in  considering  irom  what  a  hum- 
ble grade  he  had  been  lifted  up  to  a  more  usefiil 
and  distinguished  station  fay  the  grace  of  God  and 
his  own  virtuous  perseverance. 

Var.  8.  Insigne. — ^Am.  insignia.  Bot  R^.  7.  579.  A 
very  fine  plant,  introduced  to  this  country  from 
Ceylon.  It  is  of  larger  stature  than  any  of  this 
family,  with  more  glossy  and  less  undulated  leaves 
than  the  rest  Dr.  Car^  had  another  kindred 
bulb,  which  he  called  C.  omatum,  with  pink- 
striped  flowers,  from  Mauritius.  He  sent  me  a 
bulb  of  it,  but  it  perished  during  the  voyage.  I 
have  no  particulars  by  which  I  can  designate  it. 
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(i^peoicf  duhia*  LAaoeanum,  wuU  Sweei.  Haft  Brit,  ex 
Sminam.  Nomdmm  JMdum,  et/fniian  C.  Braua- 
itmdkm  ex  Africd  ibi  ddoH  varieias,  Fortnonam, 
Herb,  Append,  idem  eH  am  Arenario  hhmdo  var, 
faUd  ex  MraziM  allatum  fuisse  tUeitmi.)  C.  Os- 
beckii  Desfontaines  Gat.  Hort.  Pto.  habitatione 
ignota  non  inter Bpeei68  recipiendum  est :  hybridum 
▼eriaiiiiiliter  hortense  ez  meb ;  forsan  Scabro-Ca- 
pense?  Rejiciendum  esl  parili  latioae  Multi- 
floram  Deaf. 

B.  FoUis  non  undulatis,  unibellA  pedunculaid, — Leave$  not  im- 

dtdated ;  vmbd  peduneulaied, 

I  Perianthio  patentiore ;  Axistraks. — Flowers  mare  patent ; 

Australkin. 

36.  Drcvilimbum.— Bot.  Mag.  47.  2121.  p.  7.  Foliis 
ri^idissimis  attenuate acutis;  limholatobrevi  primu- 
la speciem  praebeiite,  albo;  filamentis  rubris.  Planta 
magnitudine  Crini  erubescentis."  Carey  MS.  This 
singular  plant,  with  rigid  and  acutely  attenuated 
leaves,  sliort  broad  white  limb,  like  that  of  a  pri- 
mula, and  red  filaments,  was  raijsed  by  Dr.  Carey 
from  seed  received  from  Australia,  probably  from 
the  same  unknown  quarter  as  Brachyandrum.  This 
insufficient  description  does  not  satisfy  me  where 
to  place  it;  the  description  of  the  tluwer  comes 
nearest  to  tliat  of  Flaccidum,  but  the  leaves  would 
suit  rather  with  Sumatranum  and  Macrocarpon. 
He  did  not  state  whether  it  was  pedunculated  or 
not,  but  called  it  about  equal  to  Enibeioeiis  in  size. 
It  was  unfertnnately  lost  by  him  aooit  after  its 
flowering.  '  ' 

37.  Flaccidum. — Hot.  Mag.  47.  2133  Am.  Austral- 
asica  Bot.  Reg.  5.  426.  This  plant  lias  seeds 
smoother  than  those  ut  any  other  Crinuui  I  Iiave 
seen,  and  inclining  to  pearl  colour,  but  1  have 
crossed  it  with  both  Asiaticum  and  Australe.  It 
succeeds  in  a  cool  pert  of  the  stove,  and  is  also 
capable  of  living  in  the  open  ground,  where  I  have 
had  it  some  years  ia  front  of  the  store,  but  it  has 
not  flowered  there.  In  a  greenhouse  it  should  be 
left  dry  in  winter. 
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2.  Ph^re  minus  pat(mte;  baiUspoli/spermis.  A  fricarKB  meridkh 
nales. — Flower  less  pateftd;  cells  unth  mantf  amdes.  StnUh 
AJrica. 

38.  Forbesiannm. — Trans.  Hort.  Soc.  6.  p.  83.  Tabula 
picta  ap.  Hort.  Soc.  Londini.  Riilbo  maguo  sphae- 
rico,  foliis  loratifi  canaliculatis  glaucis  ciliatis,  um- 
bella  30-40-fioi  H,  floribus  la^tissime  purpureis. 

Var.  (fortuita)  punicea.  lb.  iluribus  Iset^  purpureo* 
kermt'siiiis  magis  revolutis. 
This  i^uperb  species,  witb  Irom  30  to  40  purplish  red 
flowefh,  was  found  by  Forbes  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Delagoa 
river,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa.  The  bulbs  were  very 
large,  but  of  difficult  culture,  and  1  fear  that  they  may  have 
been  all  lost  by  rottenness.  I  believe  the  exposure  of  the 
bulbs  to  our  damp  atmosphtre  Ims  Ix  « ii  tlie  cause  of  their 
perishing.  I  raised  three  scedhugs  from  C.  Careyanuni  im- 
pregnated by  it,  but  they  were  also  very  delicate.  I  lost  the 
one  I  reserved  for  myself,  and  I  believe  the  others  are  dead 
also.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  no  cross  should  have 
been  raised  from  C.  Capense  by  this  beautiful  species,  and  if 
any  person  in  tiiis  country  still  possesses  it,  1  hope  he  will 
not  miss  an  ojijiortiiriity  ol  attempting  it. 

39,  P<  volutuin. — Am.  revoluta.  A.  Bot.  Reg.  8.  (>23. 
Bulbo  ovato  foliis  angustis,  lorato-linearibus,  acute 
attenuatis,  humifusis,  aestivis,  autumno  dcperiun- 
tibus,  floribus  roseo-striatis.  In  dubio  est,  an  Imjus 
varietas  sit  Am.  revoluta.  Bot.  Mag.  915.  absque 
foliis?  This  plant  is  quite  distinct  from  Am.  va- 
riabilis. Jacq.  the  revoluta  ft.  Bot.  Reg.  8.  615.  A 
light  loam  suits  it  best.  It  is  a  very  ticklisli  plant,  ve- 
(^uiriug  absolute  drought,  in  a  cool  situation,  during 
SIX  winter  months.  The  bulb  must  not  be  kept 
above  ground,  but  the  neck  just  emerging.  It  will 
flower  in  the  summer  in  the  greenhouse,  and  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  tropical  Crinums  than  any 
other  native  of  the  Cape.  It  will  bleed  to  death  if 
forced  in  the  winter,  and  rot  if  watered  at  that  sea- 
son. It  is  diiilcult  to  say  what  Mr.  llibbert's  bulb 
was  (Bot.  Mag.  915.  without  leaves)  which  perished 
after  flo\\  (iriiip:.  It  was  probably  a  variety  of  this 
plant,  but  it  niuaiit  lor  the  identical  plant  it  is  very 
incorrect.  The  tube  of  this  plant  is  variable,  and 
not  ulwayb shorter  than  the  limb;  in  Mr.  BurchcU's 
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native  specimens  and  drawing  it  is  longer,  and  the 
dried  infloTeacence  might  be  mistaken  tor Capense, 
but  the  bulb  and  leaf  agree  with  Bauer's  drawing 
of  the  plant  of  the  Hort.  Kew. 

40.  Variabile. — Am.  Variabilis.  Jacq.  H.  Scb.  4.  426. 
Am.  revoluta,  /3.  Bot.  Reg.  8.  615.  C.  Crassifo- 
lium.  Herb.  Append.  I  have  restored  Jacquin's 
appropriate  name,  variabilis,  which  I  ought  to 
have  adopted  at  first.  Foliis  Iset^  viridibus  erecto- 
aicuatis  crassis  genuine  gracili,  floribus  ortu  albis 
rubro  pallid^  extus  notatts,  dein  saturate  rubris. 
Species  fi'ig^i^s  patiens,  bulbulis  (fahm  maxim^ 
prolifera*  This  is  the  hardiest  known  species; 
out  of  doors  it  preserves  its  leaves  in  winter  longer 
than  Capense,  and  it  shoots  earlier  in  the  spring. 
Both  this  plant  and  revolutum  have  a  slender 
germen,  but  the  idea  conceived  from  Jacquin's 
plate  by  some  persons  of  its  cells  being  monosper- 
moiis  was  erroneous.  It  leaves  are  deep  green. 
The  flowers  turn  to  a  rich  purplish  red,  so  that 
flowers  of  two  colours  are  always  on  the  same 
umbel,  as  represented  by  Jacquin.  The  figure  in 
the  Raster  was  taken  at  too  early  a  period  for  a 
just  representation,  before  the  expansion  of  the 
flowers.  Mr.  Ker  considers  Am.  revoluta  (Bot.  Mag. 
1178.)  to  be  this  plant.  The  plant  offered  at  Mr. 
Woodford's  sale,  wliich  Mr.  Wykes,  liis  gardener, 
asserted  to  be  the  one  from  whicli  tlio  firriire  was 
made,  was  not  distinp-uislmble  from  a  common 
glaucous-leaved  C.  Capense ;  and  1  observe  in 
Mr.  Kcr's  description,  he  says  of  the  leaves  rather 
yiaucoiui,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any  bulb  1 
ever  siiw  of  varial»ile,  which  has  the  green  very 
bright;  and  if  tht  plant  liad  been  variabile,  the 
two  decaying  flowers  in  the  figure  would  have 
been  intensely  red.  The  figure,  therefore,  if  in- 
tended for  C.  variabile,  is  quite  incorrect ;  but 
it  agrees  better  with  some  plants  that  I  have  of  C. 
Capense.  Mr.  Ker  draws  a  peremptory  distinc- 
tion, that  in  variabile  the  tube  is  shorter  than  the 
limb,  and  in  Capense  longer;  but  in  his  own  figure 
of  Capense  (Am.  longtfolia  Bot.  Ma^.  18.  661.)  it 
is  shorter.  Usually, however,  the  tube  is  longer  than 
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the  limb  in  Capense,  but  it  iba  very  variable  ]tlaiit, 
and  in  some  seedling  varieties  its  flowers  change 
to  red,  as  in  variahile,  which  I  consider  to  be  much 
more  akin  to  it  tljun  to  revolutuiu.    it  is  therefore 
best  to  discard  all  consideration  of  that  plate,  and 
of  Mr.  Ker*s  description  accompanying  it,  as  far  as 
it  disagrees  with  his  amended  description  in  the 
Bot.  Reg.  8.  615.    I  grieve  that  he  should  ever 
have  imagined  on  this  subject,  that  I  could  have 
intended  the  least  incivility  to  him,  from  whom» 
in  whatever  intercourse  I  had  with  him  on  botanical 
matters,  I  had  met  widi  the  utmost  urbanity. 
When  I  published  that  Mr.  Griffin  disclaimed  all 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Woodford's  bulb,  which  the 
editor  of  the  Bot.  Reg.  had  stated  to  be  in  his  col- 
lection, it  never  entered  into  mv  mind  that  I  could 
be  supposed  to  accuse  him  of  wilful  inaccuracv, 
and  I  was  cautions  not  to  deny  the  fact,  but  only 
Mr.  Griffin's  knowledge  of  it.   On  further  expla- 
nation it  appeared  that  the  bulb  never  had  been 
in  Mr.  Griffin's  hands^  nor  seen  by  him ;  but  Mr, 
Ker  had  misunderstood  a  memorandum  written  bv 
Mr.  Griffin,  which  was  certainly  so  worded  through 
inattention  as  to  render  the  misconception  almost 
unavoidable.   I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  stating,  that  although  I  have  found  some  of  Mr. 
Ker  8  views  to  be  erroneous,  (and  where  is  the  man 
whose  views  are  free  from  error?)  I  place  great 
reliance  on  the  general  accuracy  of  his  botanical 
labours. 

41.  Capense.  Var.  1.  princeps. — ^Am.  Capensis.  Miller 
G.  diet.  Am.  longifolia.  Bot.  Mag.  8.  631.  The 
name  longifolium  had  been  pre-oocupied  by  an 
Asiatic  species,  before  this  plant  was  recognized  as 
a  Grinum.  Millers  name,  Capense,  is  therefore 
adopted. 

Var.  2.  Riparium.— Bot.  Mag.  53.  2688.  Bot.  Reg.  7. 
546.  A  very  fine  dark  purple  variety  with  fewer 
ovules;  introduced  by  Dr.  Burchell  from  the  banks 
of  the  Black  River.  Permanent  by  seed,  if  kept 
by  itself;  not  with  certainty  if  near  the  other 
varieties. 
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Vw.  3.  (fortmla)  Am  albo.  A  very  handidnie  white 
variety,  introduced  from  the  Datoh  gardens,  pro- 
bably latsed  in  Holland.  Not  permanent  by  seed, 
if  near  other  varietiea;  but  nearly  so  if  kept  apart 
iiiiile  in  iower. 

The  seedlings  of  this  species,  which  is  easily  recognized 
by  its  long  glaucous  leaves,  vary  so  much  in  the  length  of 
the  pedmicle,  tube,  and  lintb.  and  in  the  shade  of  colour, 
which  ia  uiualfy  a  mixture  <h  dull  red  and  white,  that  it  is 
not  advisable  to  designate  any  further  accidental  varieties. 
It  is  a  veiy  hardy  species,  endnres  the  winter,  and  flowers  in 
profnae  succesnon  during  five  or  six  months  in  a  bed  covered 
with  leaves  in  the  winter,  and  with  me  it  ripens  seed  bv  the 
bushel.  It  deli^Iits  in  wet»  and  will  flower  in  a  pond,  but 
its  fibres  are  rather  disposed  to  rot  In  the  water  of  a  cold 
pond  in  the  winter.  In  a  warmer  situation  it  may  remain 
always  in  water.  I  do  not  know  that  its  fibres  would  rot  if 
it  was  growing  in  the  soil  under  the  pond.  It  might  be 
advantageously  planted  by  the  edge  of  any  omamentSl  piece 
of  water,  and  would  form  a  beautiful  clothins  ibr  a  small 
island,  where  it  would  afford  thick  covert  Ujt  waterfowl. 
Nursery  gardeners  might  casiW  itar  it  from  seed  to  sell  by 
the  hundred.  A  covering  ot  leaves  is  not  necessary  to  it, 
and  its  own  dead  foliage  would  give  it  a  good  deal  of  pro- 
tection. I  have  had  the  neck  of  a  bulb,  which  was  left  m  a 
pot  standing  in  a  small  pond,  clasped  tight  by  ice  two 
inches  thick  for  a  fortnight,  without  receiving  any  injury 
from  it. 

42,  Campanulatum. — Bot.  Mag.  47.  2121.  p.  7.  Aqua- 
tion m.  Bot.  Mag.  49.  2352.  Specim.  Herb.  Bur- 
chell.  A  most  remarkable  plant ;  very  like  vari- 
abile  in  foliage,  but  its  leaves  are  less  vigorous, 
more  fleshy  and  tortuous.  Flowers  rosy  red,  with 
a  green  waxy  membrane  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube, 
which  appears  in  no  other  species,  and  is  so  foreign 
to  the  genus,  that  I  was  at  first  almost  tempted  to 
believe  it  was  generically  distinct,  and  to  detach  it 
under  the  name  Crinopsis ;  but,  although  its  fruit 
is  unknown,  T  expect  that  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
form witli  the  other  species.  Dr.  Burchell  imagined 
that  the  spot  on  which  he  found  it  was  always 
under  water.   He  must,  however,  have  been  de- 
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oelved  in  that  tespect,  for  it  is  very  prone  to  rat,  if 
inoaatioiislj  watered.  1  lost  three  plantB  in  con- 
sequence of  having  placed  them  oot  of  doors  in 
front  of  a  siove,  where  they  cannot  endnre  the  cold 
dampness  of  Uie  winter.  I  lost  another  last  year 
by  leaving  it  out  in  the  rain  in  September,  and  the 
finest  bulb  of  the  kind  at  Highclere  was  killed  by 
one  profiise  watering  in  a  low  temperatore  in  Octo- 
ber. It  is  a  plant  of  difloicult  cnltnie  on  this 
account,  and  though  it  may  bear  much  wet  in  the 
hot  season,  it  is  certainly  not  an  aquatic  plant.  1 
have  therefore  restored  the  name  which  was  first 
published;  as  the  second,  which  was  substitntod  in 
compliment  to  Dr.  BurcheU's  MS.  label,  is  falla- 
cious, and  may  lead  to  its  loss  in  cultivation. 

43.  Longiflorum.  Hyhridum  vix  spontaneum ;  ex  erube- 
scente  et  Capensi.  Am.  longi folia  y.  Bot.  Reg.  4. 
303.  loculis  9-1 1-spcrmis.  ex  Jamaica.  Varietas 
alia  est  cx  Drmcrara,  nh'i  C.  Capeiisf  in  scrobibus 
viget. — Hybriduvi  hortcrisc,  Enihc  sccnte-Capcnse 
Bot.  Mag.  49.  2336.  vix  divcrsum  est,  loculis 
l4-spcrmi?i.  The  plant  figured  in  the  Bot.  Register 
is  a  mule  l^etwoeii  erubescens  and  Capense  from 
Jamaica;  another  mule  differing  a  little  was 
brought  from  Demerarn,  where  C.  Capense,  origi- 
nally planted  in  gardi;ns,  is  naturalized  in  the 
ditches:  and  they  are  not  raaterially  different  from 
the  artificial  mules  raised  from  the  same  inter- 
mixture in  this  country.  The  little  difference  that 
exists  arises  pcrliaps  iroin  tlieir  having  proceeded 
from  diliereiit  varieties  of  erubescens. 

44.  Paxtoni.  ^Hybridtm  fortuitum  ;  ex  India  orientali. 
Bulbo  20  unc.  circu.  caudice  8  unc.  foliis  scabro- 
erubescentis  foKis  affinibus  nitentioribus,  scapo 
bipedali  purpnrascente,  nmbell&  20-30-flork  incli- 
natH;  germme  sessili,  tnbo  viridi  parpttiascente 
5  nnciaH,  Hmbo  3^  pallidisnm^  enibescente  saturate 
roeo-striato,  expansione  6  onciali,  stylo  puniceo 
filamentis  param  longiore,  limbo  ^  nnc«  bfeviore, 
anthem  tortilibus  corrugatis,  polKne  snbricco, 
locnlis  ovnlis  7-8  indistinctis.  Tne  flowers  of  ^is 
ime  plant,  which  was  sent  by  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  from  the  East  Indies  to  the  Dake  of  Devoid 
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fliire,  come  veiy  near  to  those  of  Scabro-Capeiiae» 
having  the  tuM  rather  longer  and  the  ezpansioii 
greater^  the  colour  nearlv  aimilar ;  but  tkey  are 


tween  Scabrum  and  some  other  species  in  the  Cal- 
cutta garden.  The  leayea  are  very  like  those  of 
Scabro^rubescens,  but  more  glossy.  Its  dry  pol- 
len and  shrivelled  anthers  shew  that  it  is  not  a 
genuine  species.  I  have  named  it  after  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  very  skilful  and  intelligent  gar- 
dener at  Chatsworth. 

I^fedet  dubia. — Datibtfid  ^^etAet. 

45.  Algoense.  — Mibi  ap.  Sweet  Hort.  Brit.  Nondum 
floridum  ex  Afric&  meridional i,  prope  Algoa  bay, 
foliis  C.  revoluto  affine,  angustionbus,  magis  cana- 
Kculatis.   Forsan  revoluti  varietas. 

46  ?  Album.— Am,  alha,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis,  flore 
all)0,  spatha  10-lloru,  floribus  declinatis.  Kurma?. 
Arab.  Soraf.—  Forska*!.  11.  iEg.  Ar.  209.  I  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  this  plants  with  ten  white  flowers, 
must  be  a  Crinum,  and  from  its  abode  in  Arabia, 
it  is  probably  distinct  from  all  that  have  been 
described. 

Caffrum. — Mihi  ap.  Sweet  Hort.  Brit,  nondum  floridum 
C.  campanulato  simile  et  vix  diversum  est. — Caf- 
(rum  et  Formosum  Herb.  App.  delenda  sunt. 
Formosum  est  Arenarium  v.  blandum. 

Hybrid  or  mixed  crosses. — 1.  Gowaii,  or  Zeylanico-Ca- 
pense.  Hort.  Soc.  Trans,  ic.  vol.3,  p.  187.  First  raised  from 
Capense  impregnated  by  Zeylanicum  by  J.  R.  Gioweny  Esq. 
at  Highclere.  I  received,  a  few  years  ago,  a  bulb  of  the 
same  cross  accidentally  produced  from  seed  of  Canaise  in 
in  Dr.  Carey's  garden  in  the  East  Indies. — 2.  MuMmuB^ 
or  Australi-Capense.  First  raised  by  me  from  pollen  of 
pedunculatum  at  Mitcham  in  Surrey ;  a  sub-variety  very 
different  from  pollen  of  Canaliculatum,  and  another  from 
pollen  of  Exaltatum,  afterwards  at  Spofforth.  These  crosses 
are  fertile,  and  ripen  some  seed  every  year  out  of  doors  in 
front  of  the  stove.  Some  of  the  seedlings  are  like  the  cross- 
bred parents,  some,  having  been  produced  by  the  pollen  from 
a  large  bed  of  Capense  close  by,  revert  very  near  to  the  type 
of  Capense.   When  (here  are  no  plants  of  Capense  in  flower  ^ 
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they  come  true  to  the  muie  type.  The  cross  from  peduncn- 
latum  is  of  very  Jarge  stature,  and  follows  the  habit  ot  tlie 
male  parent  in  the  splitting  of  it?  Iniir*^  cohimnar  bulb,  but 
produces  uiisets.  They  produce  a  succtission  of  scapes  tiil 
winter,  and  are  very  hatidsDine.  They  are  perfectly  hardv ; 
but  the  climate  of  Yorkshire  is  seldom  hot  enough  to  make 
them  dower  in  the  middle  of  the  garden. 

3.  Herberti,  or  Scabro-Capense;  named  by  Sweet  llort. 
Brit.  A  plant  of  great  beauty,  bearing  11  flowers  on  a 
scape  3  feet  higli,  peduncles  short,  with  the  germen  little 
iiioi  u  than  an  inch,  tube  4  inches,  liinb  3|,  blush  with  deep 
red  stripes,  expansion  about  5  inches  ;  style  as  in  scabrum, 
longer  than  the  limb,  red  towards  the  end;  filaments,  an- 
thers, and  pollen  white  ;  stigma  crimson,  small ;  ovules  per- 
fect, 22-24  in  a  cell ;  leaves  5-6-feet  long,  above  4  inches  wide. 
It  requires  a  warmer  situation  where  the  wall  is  a  little  heated 
to  make  it  flower  finely,  which  it  does  several  times  each 
year  in  such  a  situation.  This  cross  had  continued  barren 
14  or  15  years,  till  the  summer  of  1834,  when  it  produced, 
in  the  border  out  of  doors,  one  smallish  seed,  which  vege- 
tated ;  but  the  leaves  of  the  young  plant  were  colourless  and 
it  died  in  a  few  months.  In  1835  one  lai^er  seed  was  pro- 
duced which  was  sown  in  white  sand  anagrew  freely.  It 
is  now  above  a  vear  old,  shewing  no  signs  of  approximation 
to  Capense,  the  leaves  being  of  a  bright  ereen,  with  no  glau- 
cous tinge,  and  the  plant  must  be  either  the  genuine  oflspring 
of  the  mule,  or  the  seed  may  have  been  fertilized  by  Pedun- 
culato-Capense  which  grew  close  beside  it. 

4.  PuseyWj  or  Specioso-Capense  ;  named  after  my  niece 
Lady  Emily  Pusey.  5.  Wallichii,  or  Careyano-Capense ; 
named  after  Dr.  Wallich.  6.  Seymouri^  or  Revoluto-Ca- 
pense.  7.  Hoxburghi,  or  Defixo-Capense.  This  cross  has 
produced  seed.  8.  Eboradf  or  Asiatico-Capense.  9.  Alta- 
ektrm^  m  £rubescente-Capense  ;  Hot.  Mag.  49.  2336.  This 
cross,  raised  at  Hi<jrhclere  and  at  Spoffortl^  from  two  different 
varieties,  does  not  flower  freely,  producing  a  superabundance 
of  offsets,  on  which  it  wastes  its  vigour.  The  converse  Ca- 
pen^i-erubescens  is  a  handsomer  variety.  10.  Shrphprrii  or 
Citieiito-Cnponse ;  named  after  the  latf^  conductor  of  the 
Liver|)ool  r.  ;ir(lon.  It  has  been  standing  a  great  many  years 
in  th(  border  in  front  of  a  stove  beside  Scabro-Capense, 
but  li  is  never  flowered,  probably  requiring  more  heat.  11. 
^acQHit  or  Zeylanico-erubesccns.    Raised  in  the  stove  of  the 
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late  A.  Bacon,  Esq.  1*2,  StapUMuB^  or  ZeyUnko^pedim- 
culatam.  Raised  in  the  stove  of  the  late  Earl  of  CaniaiTon» 
and  named  after  his  daughter  Lady  Harriet  Stapleton.  This 
plant  strongly  supports  the  opinion  I  had  long  entertained 
concerning  the  ongin  of  G.  amabile,  having  altogether  the 
semblance  of  an  inferior  variety  of  that  plaiit.  13.  Xoatnev 
or  Spec! 050 -defixum ;  named  after  my  eldest  daughter.  An 
exceedingly  pretty  and  remarkable  plant,  of  which  1  raised 
but  one  bulb  many  years  ago,  which  has  not  yielded  any  in- 
crease by  offsets,  and  is  sterile.  The  leaves  are  long,  lori> 
form,  and  flaccid,  unlike  the  habit  of  its  female  parent,  and 
the  flowers  are  striped  with  i)urpli$h  pink.  14.  Browm^  or 
Americano-bracteatum  ;  named  after  Dr.  R.  Brovm.  A  very 
ornamental  cross*  15.  Letitia,  or  Erubescente-bracteatum ; 
named  after  my  wife.  A  remarkable  plant,  of  larger 
growth  than  either  parent,  with  a  red  column,  and  an  umbel 
of  about  10  large  white  flowers.  It  flowers  very  frequently, 
and  is  very  ornamental,  increasing'  by  oftsets.  IG.  Digicccdl, 
or  Scabro-Amerieanuni ;  nanicd  fiy  Swei't  aiter  Digweed, 
who  raised  it  in  the  stove  at  Ili^lK  lere.  It  fines  not  flower 
freely;  in  foliage  it  resembles  -culirum  very  much.  17.  Cect- 
lire,  or  Exaltato-scabnim  ;  named  after  niv  younger  daughter. 
One  plant  thereof  was  raised  at  Spotibrtli  many  years  ago, 
with  a  tall  red  column,  t\w  leaves  more  flaccid  than  Amahile. 
The  flowers  are  striped  with  red.  It  has  yielded  no  increase. 
18.  Coopcri,  or  Speciosu-lungifolium  ;  raised  by  Cooper  at 
Weutvvorth.  19.  Parkhi,  or  Americano-erubescens;  raised 
at  Spofl^brth.  20.  Murrmji,  or  I'orbi'siauu-Careyanum ; 
raised  at  S])offorth  ;  named  after  the  conductor  of  the  Glas- 
gow garden.  '2\ .  DccanMiiy  or  I'laccido-canalicidatum  ; 
named  after  Mons.  Decandolle;  a  very  remarkable  cross 
with  pendulous  flaccid  leaves.  They  have  not  yet  flowered. 
22.  Haj/locki,  or  Flaccido-bracteatum.  One  plant  of  this 
curious  cross  was  raised  many  years  ago  at  Spoflbrth  and 
has  grown  very  slowly.  It  has  not  yet  flowered,  but  may  be 
expected  to  do  so  soon.  It  has  an  oval  bulb  with  a  long  slen* 
der  column  arising  from  it,  and  very  long  pendulous  flaccid 
leaves.  23?  Cltxmis^  or  Spectabili-Capense.  One  seedling 
which  has  not  flowered,  raised  at  Six^orth*  and  named  from 
the  Hundred  of  Claro^but  the  cross,  from  its  aspect,  is  doubtful. 

It  wiU  be  observed,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  imper- 
fect notice  derived  from  Dr.  Martins  of  his  C.  concinnum 
with  12  flowers,  and  the  nine-flowered  inflorescence  of  pur- 
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purascens  from  a  West  African  island,  no  occidental  or  West 
African  Grinum  has  been  found  with  more  than  S  flowers, 
and  we  may  probably  assign  12  as  the  maximum.  The  many- 
fiowered  species  belong  to  East  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia. 

SjoTanni  pola  tali  (Rheede  H.  MaL  p.  77.)  agrees  with  no 
known  species.  I  suspect  that  it  is  a  most  inaccurate  repre- 
sentation of  AmcBOum,  but  the  figure  is  more  like  the  African 
spectabile. 

The  pedunculated  species  in  this  genus  are  for  the  most 
part  disposed  only  to  incline  the  bud,  the  sessile  and  sub- 
sessile  to  nod. 

67.  AiiARYtLls. — Leaves  hiemal,  arcuate ;  scape  autumnal, 
before  the  leaves  ;  umbel  many-flowered,  pedun- 
culated, divaricate;  germen  triangularly  obovate; 
tube  narrow  funnel-shaped;  petaline  filaments  ad- 
hering to  the  petals,  sepaline  to  the  mouth  of  the 
tube;  anthers  incumbent,  attached  in  the  middle; 
capsule  obovate,  disposed  to  burst  prematurely. 

1.  Belladonna. — Bot.  Mag',  9.  733.  Th(;  tyj)e  of  the 
Linna^an  genus  Amaryllis.  Hort.  Clili".  See  article 
Hippeastrum. 

Var.  2.  Pallida.— Red.  Lil.  479.  Bot.  Reg.  9.  714. 
Var.  3.  Latifolia. — Foliis  latiuribus.  Leaves  very  broad. 

Tliese  bulbi^  arc  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
are  naturalized  iu  Madeira,  having  been  probably  dissemi- 
nated from  gardens.  They  are  exceedingly  hardy,  but  two 
things  are  necessary  to  their  flowering,  a  strong  growth  of  the 
leaves,  and  :ibsolute  rest  from  Midsummer  till  their  period  of 
flf)wpnng  in  September.  If  the  leaves  sprout  early,  and  are 
so  much  damaged  by  severe  frosts  that  a  vigorous  growth 
does  not  ensue  in  spring,  or  if  they  are  prevented  by  drought 
in  the  spring  from  developing  themselves,  or  are  preserved 
green  by  a  wet  summer  after  the  period  of  rest,  or  if  they 
have  nut  moisture  in  vSeptember  to  promote  the  blossoming, 
it  will  fail,  and  iu  the  latter  case  theHburtive  flower-buds  will 
be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  when  the  leaves  sprout  after- 
wards. I  have  tried  cutting  the  leaves  oli  in  a  wet  ^uiuiuir, 
but  that  did  not  give  the  rest  from  moisture  and  the  heat 
during  the  period  of  rest,  which  is  requisite  to  the  formation 
of  the  flowers,  nor  did  it  allow  the  return  of  sap  to  the  bulb 
at  the  moment  of  desiccation.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Knight 
was  in  error  in  imat^iuin^:  that  the  flower  of  such  bulbs  is 
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formed  during  the  growth  of  the  leaves ;  though  a  Btnmg 

Erevious  growth  of  the  leaf  seems  necessary  to  its  fbrmatkm 
y  the  return  of  the  sap  iiroiii  the  leaf  at  the  time  of  their 
decay ;  the  seascmable  drying  up  of  the  leaf  seems  to  be  the 
requisite  circumstance,  if  followed  by  a  sufficiently  high  tern* 
perature.  In  a  pot  it  is  very  easy  to  regulate  the  points 
above  stated ;  in  the  open  ground  it  can  only  be  done  by 
putting  a  glass  covering  or  awning  over  the  bulbs^  so  as  to 
Keep  off  the  rain  in  a  wet  summer.  At  Spofforth  the  bulbs 
of  A.  belladonna  are  placed  at  two  feet  distance  from  the 
front  wall  of  a  stove  and  greenhouse ;  and  there,  in  a  fii* 
vourable  season,  near  200  stems  rise  in  September  in 
thick  patches.  I  have  seen  30  stems  in  close  contact  A 
rich  and  even  strong  and  manured  soil  is  agreeable  to  them, 
and  a  south  wall  promotes  the  drying  of  the  roots  in  summer. 
They  very  rarely  flower  with  me  in  the  middle  of  the  garden. 
The  proper  treatment  of  all  greenhouse  bulbs  that  flower 
before  the  appearance  of  the  leaf  in  autumn,  is  to  promote  a 
vigorous  growth  of  leaf  in  as  airy  a  situation  as  may  be  found 
suitable  to  their  respective  constitutions,  to  keep  them  hot 
and  dry  while  at  rest  (a  glass  frame  in  the  full  sun  will 
answer  the  purpose),  and  to  water  them  freely  when  the 
time  for  vegetation  arrives.  The  flower-bud  is  probably 
foriiifd  at  the  moment  when  the  leaf  p(^rishr>s,  but  without 
suHicient  heat  duriufr  the  t\mc  of  apparent  rest,  the  hulb 
will  Tint  suppl}'  it  with  the  juice?  nocessary  to  brino;  it  to 
perfection,  which  in  many  cases  enable  it  to  sprout  without 
any  aliment  to  the  bulb.  I  possess  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
confuted  mass  of  Omithogalum,  which  produces  a  strong 
spike  of  flowers  a  yard  high,  and  ripens  its  seed  if  kept  with- 
out water;  hut  a  single  copious  watering  is  fatal  to  the  scape 
and  brings  forward  the  leaves,  which  should  not  appear  till 
later.  The  seeds  of  Belladonna  are  pearl  colored,  purple  on 
the  exposed  side,  and  tlie  seedling?  are  many  years  t  uiaing 
to  maturity.  The  plant  long  cultivated  in  Europe  is  beauti- 
fully^pencilled  with  red  ;  the  variety  brought  of  later  years 
from  the  Cape  is  paler,  and  turns  to  a  deeper  red  as  it  fades ; 
the  leaves  of  the  broad  vaiiuty  shew  more  diversity  than 
the  flower.  Some  imported  bulbs  have  a  much  taller  and 
more  robust  scape,  and  their  flowers  in  fading  assume  a 
deeper  red. 

With  respect  to  the  doubts  expressed  by  Mr.  Ker,  Bot. 
Mag.  733.  &  1450.  ecmceroing  this  and  the  following  plant, 
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I  have  to  state  that  the  palc-coluiired  variety,  iiiip(jrted 
from  the  Cape,  has  scc<ls  ])r(ri>L'ly  similar  to  those  of  the 
old  variety;  that  1  have  received  hotli,  and  other  shades  of 
variation  from  the  Cape;  that  the  notion  of  a  pale  vernal 
Belladonna,  originating  with  Miller,  is  quite  erroneous,  and 
that,  whenever  a  vernal  scape  has  been  produced,  it  has  been 
the  delayed  autumnal  scape,  which  is  usually  thrown  up 
abortive  in  the  spring,  preserved  by  some  accident  of  the 
season  through  the  winter ;  that  the  pale-flowered  variety  of 
Belladonna,  which  has  been  often  confottoded  with  blanda, 
B.  M.  1450,  is  quite  distinct  from  it ;  that  the  bulb  imported 
by  the  HortSoc.  from  Madeira,  and  supposed  at  first  by 
Mr.  Sabine  to  be  yemal,  flowers  with  me  in  the  autumn,  and 
has  no  peculiarity.  The  hulbs  of  Sir  J.  Banks  and  Van 
Royen  were  the  pale  belladonna,  and  not  blanda.  The 
leaves  of  blanda  are  much  more  erect,  strongly  ribbed  and 
nerved,  and  vaginate  more ;  its  constitution  is  much  ten- 
derer. Mr.  Sweet  was  wrong  in  altering  the  Linnsean  name 
of  this  genus,  and  shewed  complete  ignorance  of  its  affinities 
in  placing  it  at  a  distance  from  Brunsvigia,  between  Habran- 
thus  and  Hippeastrum. 

2.  Blanda. — Bot.  Maisr.  35.  1450.  This  beautiful  plant 
was  fouiui  by  Niveu,  who  collected  for  Mr.  Hib- 
bert,  and  I  believe  has  never  since  been  iiii  t  with 
by  any  collector.  1  purchased  one  of  the  bulbs 
when  Mr.  Ilibbert  disposed  of  his  collection,  and 
Mr.  Griffin  had  another.  Mr.  Knif;ht,  of  the  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  who  had  the  rest,  killed  them  by 
planting  them  in  the  open  ground,  which  they  will 
not  endure  in  this  country,  and  I  believe  there  are 
no  bulbs  of  it  in  Europe  but  the  produce  of  those 
two.  I  lost  two  by  planting  them  in  front  of  the 
stove;  one  died  the  first  winter,  the  other  only 
lingered  till  the  second.  '  The  leaves  of  this  and 
the  following  species,  when  cut  by  frost  or  drought 
at  the  points,  will  not  continue  to  grow  like  those 
of  Belladonna.  It  requires  an  airy  situation  in  the 
greenhouse  in  winter,  drought  and  dry  heat  in 
summer,  and  will  then  flower  magnificently  in  Sep- 
tember. Whatever  may  have  been  the  ^wth  of 
its  leaves,  it  will  not  flower  if  it  is  left  lu  a  cold 
situation  while  dry. 
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3.  Josephiniaua. — ^Josephinae.  ttedoute  Lil.  3.  370.372. 

Var.  2.  Flore  vix  striato.  Brans.  Josephin®.  BoL  Mag. 
52.  2578. 

Var.  3.  Griffiniana.  —  Brans.  Josephince  minor.  Bot 
Reg.  192.  193. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  my  Appendix  I  stated  the 
great  affinity  of  this  plant  to  Amaryllis  blanda,  and  the 
difficulty  I  found  in  dealing  with  the  genus  Bransvigia.  At 
that  time  I  did  not  possess  this  species,  excepting  a  small 
seedling  from  the  Malmaison  bulb,  which,  though  above 
twenty  years  old,  is  not  yet  bigger  than  a  fowl's  egg.  I  have 
since  obtained  four  seedlings  from  Josephini.,  impregnated 
by  A.  blanda,  and  failed  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  any  by 
impregnating  it  by  B.  multiflora.  This  is  decisive  as  to 
Josephiniaua  being  an  Amaryllis,  and  leaves  a  probability 
that  the  Bransvigia  of  Heister  may  yet  be  upheld.  Blanda 
has  a  strong  midrib  to  the  leaves,  which  sheath  above 
ground ;  Josephini.  no  midrib  or  sheathing :  the  seedlings 
sheath  and  have  a  midrib,  though  much  less  conspicuons 
than  that  of  blanda.  They  are  now  ten  or  eleven  years  old, 
and  have  reached  a  larger  size  than  a  natural  Josephiniana 
raised  from  the  same  scape,  and  they  shew  some  diveni^  of 
foliage  amongst  themselves.  I  believe  that  the  very  large 
imported  bulbs  of  this  plant  and  B.  multiflora  may  be 
IQO  years  old.  As  they  sprout  but  once  a  year,  nothing 
can  be  done  to  accelerate  their  growth,  beyond  keeping  them 
in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state  :  for  which  purpose  the  bulb 
must  be  kept  under  ground,  with  the  neck  perhaps  above 
ground  ;  but  of  that  I  ontertnin  great  doubts.  If  the  wliole 
bulb  is  exposed,  it  imbibes  nioisture  from  the  atmosphere  in 
the  season  of  rest,  which  becomes  fatal  to  it,  and  I  have  found 
file  seedlinixs  of  which  the  neck  has  never  been  raised  above 
ground  m  the  safest  state.  A  rich  Uglitloam  and  ahnndaiice 
of  water  in  winter,  perfect  rest  and  dry  lieat  in  smnrner,  arc 
necessary.  There  is  a  good  ileal  of  variety  in  the  foliage  of 
imported  bulbs,  some  having  it  more  obtuse  and  undu- 
lated than  others.  The  lesser  variety,  which  I  have  named 
Grirtiniana,  because  minor  is  applied  to  a  kindred  Bruns- 
vigia,  is  a  distinct  local  j)Lant  of  very  inferior  stature,  and 
I  have  never  seen  any  internudiate  variations. 

4.  Grandifl6r;i. —  Hrnns.  drandiflora.   Bot.    Rec:.  1^ 

1335.    Tliis  hne  plant  evidently  belongs^  as  well 
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as  Josephiniaoat  to  the  genus  Amaryllis,  and  I 
expect  that  my  cross  between  the  two  last  species 
will  much  resemble  it.  I  lost  my  bulb  of  grandi* 
flora  very  soon,  and  I  fear  that  all  that  were  im- 
ported at  the  same  time  may  have  been  also  lost  in 
consequence  of  the  dangerous  practice  of  keeping 
the  biub  above  ground. 

Var.  2.  Banksiana.— PL  32.  fig.  2.  Spec.  Herb.  Banks, 
ex  hort.  Kew.  Leaf  not  hiuf  an  inch  wide  (7-16ths) ; 
peduncle  near  6  inches,  carved  at  the  end ;  peri- 
anth 2f  long,  segments  about  |^  wide,  about  half 
an  inch  longer  than  the  filaments  and  style ;  tube 
scarcely  any.  There  is  a  single  flower  of  this  plant 
with  a  portion  of  a  leaf  from  the  Kew  Garden,  in 
the  Banksian  herbarium.  It  was  probably  one  of 
Masson's  plants,  and  seems  distinct  from  any 
known  species,  unless  it  be  grandiflora,  to  which 
it  is  clearly  allied;  but  if  the  true  leaf  is  attached 
to  it  (which  may  always  be  doubted  with  respect 
to  plants  that  produce  the  leaf  and  the  Hower  at 
difllerent  seasons),  it  is  not  above  one-third  the 
width,  if  so  much.  Never  having  seen  the  cap- 
sule of  grandiflora,  nor  its  flower  so  as  to  ascertain 
the  point  of  adhesion  of  its  filaments,  I  judge  by  its 
aflfinityin  bulb  and  foliage  to  Josephiniana,  and  by 
the  germen  of  which  I  have  given  a  representation, 
that  it  is  an  Amaryllis. 

Amaryllis  pudica,  Ker.  is  certainly  an  abortive  specimen 
of  A.  Belladonna,  of  which  all  the  buds  had  perished  except 
one;  a  circumstance  not  unusual  with  bulbs  that  flower  on 
their  first  importation,  before  they  have  made  fibres.  When 
the  leaves  grew,  it  became  of  course  confounded  with  other 
plants  of  A.  Belladonna,  and  therefore  could  not  be  identi- 
fied afterwards.  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Ker's  statement  that 
a  specimen  existed  in  the  Banks,  herb,  conformable  to  A. 
pudica,  except  in  having  a  sessile  instead  of  a  pedunculated 
germen,  a  distinction  however  which  would  have  been  in- 
surmountable, I  have  most  carefully  examined  tliat  herba- 
riuni,  and  the  result  of  the  iiupiiry  is,  tliat  the  statement  is 
erroneous.  There  are  one-flnwered  specimens  of  Crinum 
Distichum,  and  one  of  Crinum  yn<^^*idcs  (Broussoneti.) 
from  Kew  Gardens,  and  marked  Sierra  Leone,  it  is  scarcely 
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possible  that  such  plants  should  imve  been  confounded  with 
the  supposed  A.  pudica.  There  is  a  sinp^le  flowur  with  its 
very  long  peduncle  cut  oil'  from  the  umbel  of  a  magnificent 
Auiai  vllis  grandiflojii,  var.  Banksiana,  above  described,  and 
beside  it  the  fragment  of  a  leaf.  Is  it  possible  that,  in  a 
hasty  consideration  of  the  specimen,  the  absence  of  spathe 
should  have  been  overlooked,  and  the  pedunde  regarded  as 
the  scape  of  a  (me-flowered  plant  ?  Persons  of  the  greatest 
general  accuracy  are  liable  to  such  oversights.  There  has 
certainly  been  an  error  of  some  kind,  because  the  herbariuni 
furnishes  nothing  else  that  can  be  compared  with  the  sup- 
posed A.  pudica,  unless  it  be  the  one-flowered  specimen  of 
Oporanfhus  luteus,  which  is  labelled  A.  pumilio ;  but  Mr. 
Ker  refers  to  that  as  pumilio,  and  it  entirely  disagrees  with 
the  description  of  A.  pudica,  in  not  having  the  lower  seg- 
ment pushed  down  by  the  superincumbent  stamens.  Con- 
cerning that  specimen  see  Gastronema.  The  species  is 
stated  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Salisbury,  but 
I  have  too  ofiten  ascertained  Mr.  Salisbury's  excessive  in* 
accuracy  concerning  facts  of  this- kind,  to  have  the  least  de- 
pen  dance  upon  it.  The  species  should  be  finally  erased  as 
founded  on  a  mistake. 

Amaryllis  alba.  Kurm<T».  Arab.  Soraf.  Forsksel.  Flor.  Mg. 
Arab.  209.  is  probably  a  Crinum. 

68.  BavivsviaiA. — Leaves  broad,  recumbent,  hiemal ;  scape 
autumnal,  precocious ;  spathe  broad ;  germen  angu- 
lar; tube  very  short  (little  more  than  annular)  ;  pe- 
rianth, style,  and  filaments,  recurved  ;  filaments  ad- 
nate  to  the  annular  tube  only ;  capsule  triangularly 
turbinate. 

1.  Multiflora.  —  Heister  Mon.    Bot.  Mag.  39.  1619; 
scapo  viridi. 

Var.  2.  Rubricaulis.  Jacq.  H.  Sch.  1.  39;  scapo  robro. 

The  statement  in  the  Bot.  IMag.  that  this  plant  has  black 
shelly  seeds  is  quite  erroneous.  All  Brunsvigias  have  green 
seeds,  perhaps  sometimes  coloured  on  the  side  exposed  to 
the  sun.  I  have  bulbs  of  rubricaulis  raised  from  imported 
seed,  now  fifteen  years  old  and  thriving,  but  yet  no  bigger 
than  a  plover's  egg.  Imported  bullw  have  white  sand 
amongst  their  coats ;  and  probably  they  grow  in  the  sand, 
which  preserves  their  delicate  bulbs  from  rotting,  and  the 
vigorous  fibres  may  perhaps  penetrate  into  some  stronger 
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subsoil.  They  are  very  thirsty  while  in  leaf,  and  it  does 
not  answer  to  pot  them  in  sand.  The  same  treatment  that 
18  recommended  for  A.  Josephiniana  will  suit  these  plants.  I 
do  not  know  wheUier  the  green  and  red  stemmed  variettee 
are  permanent  by  seed,  but  I  find  Variation  of  leaf  amongst 
the  seedlings. 

2.  Striata. — Jac.  H.  Schcen.  J.  70.    A  smaller  plant 

than  multiflora,  with  the  nerves  of  the  leaves 
stronger. 

Var.  rosea;  florihns  roseis.  Spec,  llerl).  Hank.  Spec. 
Herb.  Lamb,  falso  B.  marginatie  specimen  esse 
pii  latum. 

3.  Radulosa. — PI.  22.  fig.  2.  absque  Here,  udlmc  ig:- 

noto.  Burchell  Cat.  2703*.  Spec.  Burcli.  Ilf  i  l). 
(una  rum  bulbis  An^liam  allatis)  foliis  niargiue 
(all)or  oartilagineo,  ohtiise  ovalibu^.  n  uncialibus, 
3i  iatis,  superficic  asperrime  et  minute  radulosa. 
Found  by  Dr.  Burrbell  iu  the  country  of  the 
Bushmeu  near  the  (iaricp,  putting  out  its  leaves 
earlier  than  B.  nniltiflora,  but  the  inflorescence  is 
unknown.  Of  tliree  or  four  bull)s  which  he 
brought  to  J'iUio})e,  one  was  given  by  him  to 
Prince  Leopold,  and  may  perhaps  be  still  pre- 
served at  Claremont ;  the  others  perished  at  Ful- 
bam. 

4.  Minor.~Bot.  Reg.  1 1.  954. 

Var.  2.  floribu?  roseis.  PI.  32.  fig.  1.  Burchell  herb. 
4044.  Langekloof.  Bulb  small  and  oval,  leaves 
an  inch  wide,  in  form  like  those  of  Hadula,  but 
smooth  or  nearly  so  on  the  surface.  Dr.  Burcliell 
found  also  tlie  first  variety,  witli  flowers  whitish 
within,  mixed  witli  the  rose-coloured. 

5.  Rf'idula.— Jacq.  Hort.  Schoen.  1.  6S.     This  plant, 

with  a  very  small  bulb,  and  rasp-like  leaves,  is 
only  known  by  the  figure  and  description  in  Jac- 
quin's  work.  It  was  probably  oni;  of  Masson's 
bulbs  from  tiie  western  coast  of  the  Cape  territory. 
Its  flower  approximates  to  that  of  Nerine  a  little, 
but  I  do  not  doubt  its  being  a  true  Brunsvigia. 

6?  Albiflora. — Ecklon  topog.  Verz.  p.  7.  is  unknown  to 
me,  and  I  cannot  judge  what  it  may  be. 
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I  believe  all  Brunsvigias  have  a  cartilagineous  margin 
and  broad  recumbent  leaves ;  but  if  Brunsvigia  is,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be,  distinct  from  Amaryllis,  the  distinguishing 
features  are  the  triangular  capsule,  which  is  almost  winged 
and  diaphanous,  and  Uie  petalme  filaments  not  adhering  to 
the  petals.  The  genus  was  founded  by  Heister  on  multiflofa» 
without  anv  statement  of  the  points  by  which  it  was  to  be 
separated  Rom  Amaiyllis,  but  merely  a  description  of  that 
spiecific  plant;  it  was  adopted  by  others  who  distinguished 
it,  not  irom  the  linnssan  Amaryllis,  but  from  the  mats  of 
discordant  plants  accumulated  under  that  name,  or  rather 
from  an  imperfect  view  of  some  of  them;  so  that  the  cha- 
racter given  became  unavoidably  more  objectionable  tlian 
the  silence  of  Heister.  I  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  fifteen 
years  ago  that  Josephiniana  disagreed  with  multi flora  in  the 
insertion  of  its  filaments,  and  in  that  point,  as  well  as  its  tube 
and  germen,  I  saw  that  it  agreed  nearly  with  blanda,  but  I 
was  deterred  by  the  curvature  of  its  corolla  from  removing  it 
from  the  genus  where  it  had  been  placed.  The  fact,  that 
Blanda  has  bred  with  it,  is  decisive  that  the  other  points 
mentioned  furnish  the  true  generic  features,  and  tlie  di- 
versity nt  |)('ririnth  is  such  ns  occurs  also  in  Nerine.  Joseph, 
not  having  bred  with  Multiflora  at  the  same  time,  goes  some 
way  to  uphold  the  diversity  of  the  genus  Brunsvigia  :  but  my 
information  is  not  sufficient  to  pronounce  decidedly  on  its 
validity,  tiioiigh  I  believe  in  it.  I  kiK^w  the  capsule  of  Mul- 
tiflora, Striata,  and  minor,  which  all  disagree  w-ith  Ama- 
ryllis. I  do  not  know  the  fruit  of  A.  Grandiflora,  B.  radu- 
losa  and  radula,  nor  have  I  had  any  opportunity  of  a-scer- 
taining  the  insertion  of  their  iilinin  iits,  or  those  of  Striata 
with  exactness.  There  is,  however,  no  fact  ascertained 
which  can  throw  a  doubt  on  the  genus  Brunsvigia,  except  a 
general  similarity  of  aspect  in  the  umbels  of  Josephiniana 
and  Multiflora,  which  awakens  my  suspicions,  and  I  wish  all 
those  who  have  flowering  BrunsTigias  would  tty  whether 
they  can  obtain  a  cross  between  them  and  Belladonna.  In 
bulbs  of  this  order  I  have  ohea  obeenred  an  imperfect  bulb- 
coat  acting  like  an  internal  bracte  to  enclose  the  incipient 
inflorescence.  In  Crinum  Omentum  it  is  prolonged  into  a 
nan'ow  lorate  leaf,  which  indicates  long  beforehand  the  for- 
.  mation  of  blossom  in  the  bulb.  In  Am.  Josephiniana  there 
are  many  half-bulb-coats»  opposite  and  alternate. 
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69.  Nerine. — Tuhe  none,  except  an  annular  connexion ; 
limb  reflex  ;  filaments  with  a  gibbous  moaadelphoos 
base;  stigma  ultimately  trifid. 

Sectio  1.  Regularea. — Perianth  regular. 

Cferwane  rtctwre,  revoluto-patente  ;filamentis  et  stylo  fasciculntw, 
reeliorUnts,  Cfemen  siraighter,  reoolutely  patent ;  filammU 
and  style  fagdeuiaief  $bwghier. 


Ccntfipetce. 

Witk  centripetal  mjiitrvscence . 

1.  Marginuta.  Jncq.  HoruSdMBn.  1.  t. 

65.  Am.  margiiiata. 
f .  Cnmfoltt.  Bot  Mag. 
3.  Coriaca.  BoC.  Mig.  1089. 

Sectio  2.  Distortao  ■ 


IVitk  ccntrijufjal  in/iorescence, 

4.  VeniisU.  Bot  Mag.  1090. 
Var.  2.  Sarniensis.  Bot.  Mag.  294. 
Var.d.  R6ma.  Bot  Mag.  2134. 
Var.  4.  Minor. 

-Perianth  distorted. 


iJcnnint  deflexo  ;  periauthia  filtnncntis  et  stylo  sursum  curvatis. 
—  Gennen  deflex ;  perianth,  Jilanients,  and  style,  curved 
upwards. 

Ccnfrtpeta:. 

5.  Flcxuosa.  Hot.  RpfT  172. 

6.  Pulchtlla.  liot.  Mag  2407. 

7.  lA&dt,  pL  26.  £  3.  Bot.  Mag. 

il84.p.2.  A.lmtfcoiM.B.M.497. 


Ccntrifuga;. 

8.  Huniills.  Bot.  Mag.  726. 

9.  Undulata.  Bot.  Mag.  369. 


Hybrid<B. — Hybrid  crosses, 

Centrifuga. 
4.  SpoffbrthiaB,  or  Veniut&pandalata. 


Centripetee, 

1.  Mitclmmicc,  or  Curvifolid-undulata. 

PL  43. — Versicolor.  Herb.  Appen- 
dix. Stoile. 

2.  Haylocki,  or  CarrifQlii.puIdNlk. 

Fertile. 

3.  Pulcbella-uDduUto. 

Jnflores^hce  not  yet  ascertamed. 

5.  PulcheM-hnmilis.   6.  Humili-undulata.   7.  Curvifblift- 

▼ennsta. 

The  genus  Nerine,  though  defined  by  a  feature  that 
cannot  be  mistaken,  the  gibbous  niiioii  of  the  hhiiueuts  at 
the  point  of  their  junction  witli  tlie  base  of  the  segments  of 
the  perianth  which  has  no  tube,  except  the  annular  junction 
of  the  segments  occupying  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  con- 
tains more  extraordinary  variations  than  any  genus  of  the 
same  order.  The  first  section  consists  of  those  wnose  germen 
is  continued  nearly  stnught  from  the  peduncle*  the  perianth 
regnlar,  expanded  and  revolntei  and  the  filamenta  faacicu- 
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late.    1t)  the  2nd  section  the  germf'n  is  sloped  from  the 
peduncle,  the  perianth  distorted  nTid  curved  upwards,  and 
the  filaments  at  first  curved  downwards  and  afterwards  rising 
and  curved  upwards.    Such  a  diftercnce  mii^ht  have  led  to 
the  supposition  that  the  two  sections  were  f^enerically  dis- 
tinct, but  experience  has  shewn  that  tliey  breed  together 
freelv.     But  there  is  vet  a  more  singular  circumstance 
attendin<^  this  genus.    In  all  the  other  genera  allied  to  it 
(indeed,  as  far  as  1  have  observed,  in  this  \vhole  suborder) 
the  iuflorescence  is  centripetal  (that  is,  the  outer  buds  of  the 
umbel  expand  first  and  the  central  last),  unless  perhaps  the 
very  crowded  umbel  of  Buphane  ciliaris  is  divided  into 
compartments,  by  which  the  law  is  modified.   In  the  genus 
Nerme,  however,  some  species  have  a  centrifugal  and  some  a 
centripetal  inflorescence,  and  this  remarkable  peculiarity  does 
not  coincide  with  the  two  sections,  but  divides  each  of  them 
almost  equally.   The  hybrid  Nerine  Mitchamise,  which  was 
figured  in  my  Appendix  under  the  name  Versicolor,  was  pro- 
duced by  a  centrifugal  species,  Undulata,  fertilized  by  a 
centripetal  species  of  the  other  section,  Curvifolia,  therefore 
doubly  removed  from  each  other.    Its  inflorescence  follows 
the  centripetal  habit  of  the  male  parent.  It  is  a  shy  floweret, 
and  seems  quite  sterile.    Some  raised  three  years  ago  from 
Pulchella  by  Curviflora,  which,  though  in  dinerent  sections, 
have  the  same  course  of  inflorescence,  show  the  type  of  the 
male  much  more  strongly  in  the  foliage,  and  grow  more 
freely.    The  flowers  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Mitchamiss, 
or  Curvifolia-undulata,  havin^;  the  same  pale  rose-colour, 
changing  to  a  <^reyisli  purple,  ])ut  they  are  produced  in  a  more 
vigorous  state,  appearinir  to  he  quite  fertile,  and  I  expect  to 
obtain  seed  both  from  the  mule,  and  from  Curvifolia  ferti- 
lized by  it,    I  attribute  the  difl'erence  in  the  apparent  ferti- 
lity to  the  parents  having  the  same  habit  of  inflorescence, 
both  being  centripetal.    I  was  formerly  of  opinion  that  the 
Am.  marginata  of  Jacquin  must  form  a  genus  by  itself, 
intermediate  between  Brunsvioia  and  Nerine,  having  been 
misled  to  that  decision  by  a  specimen  protessing  to  he  that 
plant  in  Mr.  LciiiilHTt's  herbarium  ;   hut  I  have  since  ob- 
served that  the  specimen  was  not  in  any  manner  ascertained 
to  be  Marginata,  but  was  named  conjecturally  with  a  quaere, 
and  OQ  comparison  with  Masson's  specimen  of  Brunsvigia 
Striata  in  the  Banksian  herbarium  which  has  the  leaf  with  it, 
and  is  certainly  correct,  I  am  satisfied  the  specimen  supposed 
to  be  Marginata  is  in  truth  B.  striata.   We  have  therefore 
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»o  knowledge  of  Marginata  excepting  from  the  figure  and 
description  by  Jacqoln.  In  his  plate  it  differs  from  all  other 
species  of  Nerine  in  having  broader  leaves,  with  a  red  mar- 
gin and  a  ^ort  hlnnt  spathe«  in  which  respects  it  approxi- 
mates more  to  Brunsvigia.  The  inflorescence  differs  in  no 
other  respect  from  that  of  Curvifolia,  except  being  less  un- 
dttlatedt  and  I  have  lately  observed  the  undulation  of  Curvi- 
Ibliavery  much  diminished  under  some  circumstances  of 
temperature,  and  in  particular  seedlings.  Jacquin  mentions 
that  marginata  has  a  fetid  smell,  and,  having  in  the  autumn 
of  1835,  placed  Curvifolia  one  sunny  day  in  the  stove  to 
observe  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  posture  of  its  filaments,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  it  had  a  fetid  smell,  something 
like  that  which  the  most  fragrant  hyacinths  acquire  when 
they  are  beginning  to  decay.  That  circumstance  is  decisive 
as  to  the  near  affinity  of  the  two  plants,  and  (the  confusion 
occasioned  by  the  supposed  specimen  in  Mr.  Lambert's  her- 
barium being  removed)  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  is  a  Nerine,  with  broader  leaves  than  any  of  the  other 
species,  and  differing  further  in  having  a  red  margin.  I 
have,  however,  plants  of  Curvifolia  wdth  the  leaf  nearly  as 
hroad.  This  remarkable  plant  must  have  boon  one  of  Mas- 
son's  collection  ;  he  followed  the  Western  coast  from  the 
Cape,  and  no  other  traveller  has  pursued  the  «:ainetrark,  wliich 
is  the  raii«e  that  several  of  the  |>laTits  which  he  introdnced 
have  not  been  since  met  with^  Marginata  agrees  witli  Cur- 
vifolia in  having  the  new  leaves  sprouting  during  tlie  time 
of  flowerino- :  those  of  Bioinsvigia  appear  ifter.  Curvifolia 
flowers  freely  ;  Corusca  ppawns  too  abundantly  ;  Venusta 
minor  is  a  beautiful  miniature  of  Venusta,  and  flowers  pretty 
freely.  I  have  had  it  about  twenty-five  years,  but  it  has 
never  been  figured  :  the  colour  deep  red.  Flexuosa,  pul- 
chella,  Immilis,  and  undulata  arc  of  easy  cultivation.  Un- 
dulata  flowers  strongest  out  of  doors  against  the  trunt  wall  of 
a  greenhouse.  The  flowering  of  all  is  autumnal,  in  some 
pushine:  a  little  before  the  leaves,  in  some  as  Flexuosa  and 
Undulata  after.  My  first  mention  of  Lucjda,  in  the  Bot. 
Mag.  represented  it  to  be  a  Nerine.  I  was  afterwards  misled 
by  an  insufficient  examination  of  a  dry  specimen  to  think  it 
an  anomalous  Brunsvigia.  My  first  impression  was  right, 
and  I  have  rince  ascertained  that  the  inflorescence  and  fruit 
exactly  agree  in  all  points  with  Nerine.  The  on!y  pecu- 
liarity it  has  is,  that  after  a  period  of  rest  its  old  leaves  are 
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more  dispoied  to  push  again,  but  I  find  other  species  of 
Nerine  capable  of  elongating  their  leaves  after  the  ends  have 
been  injured,  which  a  Brunsvigia  cannot  do. 

To  promote  the  flowering  of  Nerines  a  vigorous  growth 
of  leaf  must  be  encouraged  in  the  autumn ;  the  requisites  are 
warmth  enough  to  excite  them,  and  air  enough  to  prevent 
their  growing  weak.  During  the  winter  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lose  their  foliage  either  by  frost  or  drought.  About 
May  they  should  be  allowed  to  rest  by  ceasing  to  water  them. 
After  three  months'  rest  they  may  be  watered  ag^ain  to  pro- 
mote their  growth,  at  the  very  beginning  of  Septem)>or. 
Liicida,  which  grows  near  the  snowy  mountains  in  Africa, 
and  is  probably  there  cut  by  frost  in  the  winter,  seems  more 
disposed  to  grow  whenever  it  can,piishinf!r  out  tifrrsli  the  leaves 
of  which  the  tips  have  been  damaged,  whether  by  dron^lit 
or  frost.  1  believe  its  native  sitiiatinn  is  refreshed  in  the  hot 
season  by  frequent  thunder-storms,  so  that  it  has  not  the 
decided  terra  of  rest,  wliich  tlu;  dry  season  forces  upon  its 
congeners  in  the  lower  country.  1  find  its  leaves  very  w  illing 
to  grow  in  winter  with  a  little  assiaiaut  l  of  artificial  heat. 
The  other  species  sutitr  more  from  any  injury  to  the  point 
of  their  growing  leaves.  Dr.  Burchell  found  N.  lucida 
Rowing  in  conipany  with  Uncaria  procumbens  between 
Gatttkamma  or  Wittewater  and  (Aakaap)  Riet  fonteen,  and 
coming  into  flower  on  February  15.  The  seed  was  ripe  ten 
days  after.  Its  flowerine  in^its  native  place  is  therefore 
autumnal.  At  that  time  oophane  tozicana  was  in  leaf,  and 
its  flowers  long  passed.  Gattikamma  is  22  miles  from  Kloar- 
water,  which  is  in  Lat  28<»,  50'.  56".  a   Long.  24o.  3'.  s. 

Hybrida.  1. — Micluunise,  curvifoli&-undukta»  tab.  43. — 
Bulbo  viridi-purpurasoente;  foliisf  uncitt  latis,  sub-glaucis^ 
obtus^  acuminatis;  scapo  viridi,  18-unciali,  fg  lato,  basi 
aliquando  purpurascente;  umbella  circiter  I6-ilora,bracteat&; 
pedunculis  uncialibus ; .  germine  loculis  circiter  6-spennis, 
ovulis  plerumqnc  cmarcidis;  corollae  laciniis  semipaten- 
tibus  undulatissimis  apice  reflexo,  1^  uncialibus^  ^  uncise 
latis,  roseo-rubcntibus,  dein  cceruleo-purpurascentibus  C06t& 
medi&  vel  stria  rubente;  stylo  et  filamentis  roseo-rubris 
inferne  purpurascentibus,  stylo  filamentis  longiore,  coroUi 
breviore,  denuo  assnrgentf  r  curvato  ;  stigmate  albo. 

About  four  and  twenty  seedling  bulbs  of  this  mule 
were  raised  in  1815,  at  Spofforth,  from  Nerine  Undulata,  im- 
pregnated by  Curvifolia.    No  dilierencc  has  been  observed 
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amonest  the  seedlings,  excepting  that  some  have  the  leaves 
a  little  more  glaucous  than  others,  and  some  have  the 
scape  green  and  others  a  little  purpurascent.  The  bnlhs 
are  of  a  greenish  purple,  the  leaves  rqither  glaucous,  J  of  an 
inch  wide ;  the  scape  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  3-16ths  of  an 
inch  wide;  peduncles  about  an  inch  long,  flowers  about  16; 
the  ladnisB  of  the  corolla  |  of  an  inch  wide,  1^  lon^,  very 
nndulate,half  expanded,  with  the  tips  bent  back,  rose  coloured, 
changing  afiter  a  few  days  to  blueish  purple,  except  the  mid- 
dle rib  or  stripe,  which  continues  red.  The  cells,  which  in 
Undulata  are  2-seeded,  and  in  Curvifdia  about  8-seeded,  in 
the  mule  are  generally  6-seeded,  but  the  ovules  are  discoloured 
and  probably  imperfect.  In  Undulata  the  germen  is  always 
bent  downwards  by  the  premature  growth  of  the  seeds  in 
the  upper  cell,  by  which  the  corolla  and  filaments  become  dis- 
torted; in  the  mule  the  germen  continues  straight  as  in  Curvi- 
foiia.  In  Undulata  the  filaments  are  very  liable  to  irregularity 
and  generally  curved  downwards,  those  of  the  mule  approach 
nearer  in  straightness  and  regularity  to  those  of  Cur vi folia: 
the  style  becomes  at  last  bent  upwards,  but  not  so  much  bent, 
nor  is  it  at  first  so  short,  as  in  Undulata,  of  which  the  style  is 
by  degrees  considerably  prolonged.  In  some  flowers  of  the 
mule  the  style  is  entirely  wantiiiG:.  The  style,  or  one  or 
more  of  the  filaments  of  the  Araaryllide?e,  arc  occasionally 
abbreviated  nr  jfrolonged  by  accident.  In  Nerine  Undulata 
they  are  particularly  irregular,  in  consequence  of  tlie  distor- 
tion of  the  flower,  but  in  its  most  perfect  state  the.  rorre- 
spondence  of  the  alternate  filaments  is  evident.  Seedlings 
of  Undidata  flower  when  abont  three  years  old;  the  strongest 
of  the  mules  blew  at  four  years  :  l)ut  seedlings  of  Curvifolia 
seem  not  to  flower  till  they  are  eight  or  nine  years  old.  The 
figure  represents  a  full-sized  seed  of  each  of  tiie  parents, 
the  largest  being  that  of  Curvifolia. 

70,  Strumaria. —  Umbel  many-tiowercd,  pedunculated; 
spathe  2  valvfMl :  perianth  reinilar  :  tube,  none  except 
an  annular  connexion;  tilauients  connected  at  the  base, 
the  alternate  filaments,  generally,  more  or  less  adnate 
to  the  style  in  |)roportioTi  to  its  thickness  ;  antliers  in- 
cumbent; style  strumous  i^that  is,  enlarged  below),  an- 
gular, furrowed,  stigma  trifid  ;  seeds  rouudish,  few. 

1.  Angustifolia. — PI.  '29.  f.  14.  Jacq.  Coll.  Snpp.  48.  ic. 
rar.  2.  c.  259,  Leaves  ^  wide,  subacute ;  perianth 
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white,  lined  with  red ;  style  with  three  bifid  pro* 
ceBfles,  a  little  longer  than  the  filanienls»  of  which  3 
are  free,  3  connate  with  the  style. 

2.  Thinc4ta.— PL  39.  f.  11.  Jaeq.  ic.2. 1 357.  Specim. 

Herb.  Banks.  LcAves  obtuse,  ^  an  inch  wide; 
spathe  lined  with  red ;  flowers  white,  red  at  the 
Imse  and  in  the  bud,  filaments  shortly  connate,  3 
adhering  to  the  style. 

3.  Rubella.— PL  39.  f.  12.  Jacq.  ic.  2.  358.    Leaves  J  * 

wide,  flowers  red,  filaments  cvlindrically  connected 
half  their  length,  3  connected  with  the  style. 

4.  Liiiirucetolia. — PI.  29.  f.  10.  Jacq.  C.  S.  45.  ic.  2. 

^.i>ij.  Leaves  ol)tus<',  ~  ;tii  inch  wide;  flowers 
white,  lined  with  green  ;  li laments  connected  at 
bottom  with  the  perianth ;  3  connected  with  the 
style. 

5.  Undulata.— PL  29.  f.  13.  Jacq.  C.  S.  50.  ic.  2.  360. 

Leaves  ^  wide,  subacute  ;  flowers  unduhited,  white 
tipped  with  red;  iilanientj»  shortly  connected  at  the 
base,  all  free  from  the  style. 

This  genus  is  distinguished  from  all  the  foregoing  by  the 
strumous  style.  It  is  not  verv  material  whether  Striimaria  or 
Hessca  be  placed  next  to  Nerine,  but  it  seems  advisable  to 
keep  thosL*  w  ith  an  enlarged  style  together.    Properly  Stru- 
maria and  liessea  should  stand  side  by  side,  the  former  con- 
nected with  the  subsequent  genera  by  its  strumous  style;  the 
latter  by  its  sliort  erect  anthers.     There  is  in  the  Bnnksian 
herbarium,  a  drawing  by  Bauer,  of  a  Strumaria  without  name, 
which  I  believe  to  be  an  undescribed  species  or  variety;  the  leaf 
agrees  nearly  with  that  of  Linguai folia ;  the  umbel  is  repre- 
sented rather  drooping  to  one  side ;  the  spathe  short ;  the  pe- 
rianth not  nndttlated,  white  with  a  very  faint  blash  of  pink  ; 
the  dissection  having  been  made  before  the  maturity  of  the 
flepaline  anthers,  the  style,  which  is  ffreen,  is  not  full  grown, 
and  the  stigma  not  developed  ;  the  diBsection  does  not  shew 
the  base,  nor  whether  the  filaments,  which  are  crowded  round 
it,  adhere  or  not.    It  was  probably  a  representation  of  one  of 
Masson's  bulbs  which  flowered  at  Kew.  From  appearances,  I 
should  think  it  a  variety  of  S.  liugusefolia,  with  a  pink  blush 
instead  of  a  green  line  outside  the  sepals.    The  point  of  a 
young  leaf  and  Bauer's  dissection  are  given,  pL  29.  f.  15. 
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71.  H£Sf*KA. — Spatlie  bifid;  limb  regular,  tube  sliort ;  fila- 
ments equal,  subulate,  erect  at  first,  afterwards  reflex, 
iuserted  at  the  moutli  of  tlie  tube  ;  anthers  short, 
erect,  inserted  at  the  base,  after  expansion  circular; 
style  filiform ;  stigma  trilid,  patent,  fimbriated;  ger- 
men  at  first  very  small|  swelliug  large  prematurely, 
turbinate. 

1,  Stellaris.  —  Am.  stelhms.  Jaeq.  II.  Sch.  1.  37.  t.  71. 

There  are  five  specimens  in  Mr.  Lambert's  Herb. ;  one 
in  Dr.  Lindle\ 's.  The  plant  has  never,  I  believe, 
been  introduct d  into  this  country.  The  sepals  and 
petals  seem  to  diiier  a  little  iu  colour. 

2.  Brevifl6ra.— PI.  29.  fig.  6.  Specim.  Herb.  Banks. 

leaf  PI.  43.  f.  4  ;  pedunc.  2  J  unc.  erectis,  germine 
parvulo,  floribus  14,  tube  brevi,  limbo  ^,  (albo?) 
semipatente,  staminibus  vix  longioribus,  stylo 
breviore.  Tliis  little  plant,  which  has  been  hm^ 
overlooked  in  the  Banks.  Herb.,  and  is  probably  one 
of  Masson's,  comes  near  to  Thunberfi^'s  Haenianthus 
vaginatus,  but  differs  in  having  the  style  shorter. 
Carpolyza  spiralis  vaginates,  but  is  not  his  U.  va- 
ginatus. 

Species  vix  dubia, 

3?  Vagioltta. — Hsemanthus  vagiaatiis.  Thunb.  Flor. 
Cap.  p.  297.  Leaves  4-6,  linear  lanceolate,  sheathed 
at  the  base ;  segments  of  the  limb  lanceolate,  acute, 
shorter  than  the  spathe;  scape  solitary,  smooth, 
round,  a  foot  long  or  more,  thick  as  a  goose-quill; 
umbel  about  20  nowered ;  spathe  2-valved,  ovate, 
lanceolate,  concave,  smooth;  peduncles  filiform, 
erect,  smooth,  1  inch  long  ;  segments  equal,  acute, 
white;  filaments  as  long,  style  longer;  stigma 
trifid. 

This  genus,  as  well  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  distinguished  from 
Nerine  and  Brunsvigia,  by  its  anthers  erect  and  attached  at  the 
base,  and  the  near  equality  of  the  stamens;  from  the  former 
by  their  equal  insertion,  and  from  the  latter,  by  the  absence 
of  their  gibbous  union.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what 
principle  it  could  haye  been  united  withStrumaria.  The  name 
Heasea  was  given  by  Bergius  to  Carpol^a  spiralis :  I  know 
not  with  what  view  K.  and  Schultes  can  nave  taken  the  name 
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Hcssoa  in  preference,  seeing;  that  Mr.  Salishiiry  liad  very 
many  yearsj  before  published  the  character  of  his  genus  Car- 
polyza,  with  a  figure  and  diBseetions  of  the  plant,  in  the 
Parad.  Londin.  The  name  Hessca  was  given,  as  1  undei^tand, 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  Hess,  a  most  respectable  Missionary  at 
the  Cape,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  transfer  the  name, 
which  cannot  stand  in  the  place  of  Carpolyza,  to  a  dosely 
allied  genus. 

72.  Imhofia. — Spathc  2-valved  ;  limb  patent;  style  erect, 
strumous  or  thicker  below,  furrowed ;  stig^ma  simple 
or  just  trifid ;  filamt'iits  equal,  enlarged  at  tlic  base, 
separate,  inserted  in  the  disk,  patent.  (Quaere,  whe- 
ther sometimes  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  style.)  An- 
thers short,  attached  at  the  base*  erect,  after  expan- 
sion circular.  Seeds  (like  those  of  Nerine)  green,  with 
one  angle  and  a  roanded  back. 

1.  Filifolia. — PI.  29.  f.  8.  Strumaria  fili folia.  Jacq.  ic. 
r.  2-14.  Bot.  Reg.  4.  440.  Leucojum  strum osum, 
Jacq.  ic.  t.  361.  in  icone,  non  in  textu. — Hort.  Kew. 
Leaves  almost  filiform,  channelled;  flowers  5-11, 
segments  acute,  not  undulated*  white,  lined  without 
with  red;  6t;^le  with  a  great  3*fdrrowed  protrusion 
below  the  middle ;  stigma  with  3  short  lobes ;  an- 
thers purple.  I  have  neglected  to  examine  this 
plant  minutely,  when  in  flower ;  it  is  said  to  have  a 
nectareous  membrane  adhering  to  the  base  of  tJie 
stjrle.  It  ripens  seed  freely,  and  is  easily  cultivated* 
if  not  watered  in  the  summer.  Grows  near  the  Gape 
and  Nyland,  in  sandy  places. 

S.  Crisp^.-^Strumaria  Crispa.  Bot  Mag.  33.  1363. 
Amaryllis  Crispa.  Jacq.  H.  Sch«  1.  37.  t  72.  Am. 
Cinnamomea.  L*Herit.  S.  A.  16.  27.  Leaves  SlU 
form ;  flowers  7  or  more,  undulated,  white  and  rose* 
coloured;  anthers  purple;  filaments  subulate;  style 
thick  and  3-furrowed* 

3.  Buichelliluia. — PI.  29.  fig.  5.  Specim.  Bureh.  Herb. 
4954  et  4967.  Scapo  4^  unc.  spathi  f ,  pedunc. 
1^-1^,  florib.  7-11,  dbis,  lin.  donal.  (viridi  ?)  peri- 
anthio  vix  ^  subundulato,  staminibus  longiore ; 
filamentis  et  stylo  basi  incrassatis;  antheris  albis; 
stigmate  simpl.  aut  vix  trifido.  Circa  LangUoof. 
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This  little  plant,  found  by  Dr.  Burchell  near  Langkloof, 
without  leaves  in  March,  approaches  to  filifolia,  but  ditiers 
in  a  little  undulation  of  the  flowers,  lined,  as  it  appears,  on 
the  back  with  green,  authers  white,  a  more  simple  stigma,  and 
a  style  (as  it  seems  in  the  dry  specimen),  broad  at  the  very 
base.    It  may  possibly  be  only  a  local  variety  of  filiiblia. 

Var.  2.  Virescens.  Specim.  Burch.  Herb.  2683.  Major, 
tiorihiis  15,  albis,  virescentibus  ;  stigmata  vix  trif. 
lobis  obsoictis,  absque  foliis.  Dr.  Burchell  had  con- 
sidered this,  when  he  gathered  it,  to  be  a  distinct 
species  ;  I  could  discover  nothing  in  the  dry  speci- 
mens to  distinguish  it,  except  superior  size  and  a 
greener  hue :  but  when  in  flower  in  Dr.  BurchelPs 
garden,  it  was  shewn  tu  Mr.  Ker,  who,  as  I  learn 
from  Dr.  Burchell,  said  it  was  Gcmmata.  If  he 
meant  that  it  was  the  very  plant  figured  in  the  B. 
Mag.,  the  flower  of  gemmata  must  be  grossly  ex- 
aggerated in  the  plate,  heing  twice  as  large  as  in 
the  specimen  of  Yirescens. 

4.  Gemmata. — Strumaria.  Bot.  Mag.  39.  1620.  Leaves 
J  wide,  ciliated,  subacute;  peduncles  3  inches; 
perianth  y-16ths,  very  much  undulated,  white, 
without  pale  red,  with  a  green  mid-rib ;  style 
greatly  enlarged  at  the  base,  no  as  to  occupy  the 
disk;  filaments  less  enlarged  than  in  the  other  spe- 
cies, adhering  to  the  ba^  of  the  style  (Mr.  Ker 
says,  iniserted  in  it;  there  seems  to  be  no  real  dif- 
ference of  structure,  but  that  the  style  intrudes  on 
the  base  of  the  filaments) ;  anthers  white ;  stigma 
at  first  simple,  afterwards  trifid. 

Only  known  by  the  figure  and  description  in  the  Bot 
Mapr.  1  am  persuaded  that  Dr.  BurchelFs  virescens  is  not 
the  same  plant.  Its  flowers  are  not  near  so  larofe,  nor  nndn- 
lated  ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Burcln^ll  s  notes,  they  have  no 
rose-colour.  Mr.  Ker  mentions  a  limpid  drop  between  the 
filaments  and  style.  The  name  Imliofia  having  been  set  at 
libt  ity  by  the  union  of  marginata  with  Nerine,  I  have  been 
glad  to  fidfil  the  object  of  its  framer,  by  applying  it  to  a 
lieariy  allied  genus.  It  was  originally  intended  for  Nerine 
venusta,  but  was  not  defined  by  any  chaj  ac  ter,  nor  ever 
adopted  :  and  its  substitution  forNerine,  which  has  been  pretty 
generally  adopted,  would  have  occabiuued  ubeless  cuuiusiuii, 
a  u  2 
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and  hdw  hem  inconvenient  to  the  public.  1  had  not  observed 
the  name  thus  suggested  loosely  by  Heister  for  venusta, 
when  the  genus  Nerine  was  established,  or  1  should  have  pre- 
ferred it. 

73.  Carpolvza.  Umbel  pedunculated;  spatlie  2-valved ; 
limb  senii-patent,  regular ;  tuha  short,  I'unnel-sliaped  ; 
filaments  adnate  to  the  whole  tube,  the  alternate  a 
little  shorter;  anthers  oblontr,  attached  at  the  base, 
not  ven»atile;  stvle  thick,  furrowed,  trianpfular,  slen- 
derer upwards;  stigma  tiifid,  recurved,  fimbriated; 
germen  obovate,  3-furrowed ;  capsule  3-celled,  3- 
valved  ;  seeds  green,  rounded  on  the  back. 

1.  Spiralis. — Specim.  Herb.  Bank.  PI.  29.  f.  9. — Dis- 
sections from  Salisbury,  Paradisus  London.  63. — 
Crinuni  tenellum.  Jacq.  Coll.  S.  43.  ic.  r.  2.  t.  363. 
Crinum  spirale.  Bot.  Kej).  i)2. — Amaryllis  Spiralis. 
L'Hcr.  S.  A.  p.  10. — Struuicuiii  Sjnmli».  Bot.  Mag. 
33.  1834. — Haemanrliiis  spiralis.  Linn.  fil.  iii  HorL 
Kew. — Tliunh.  Prod.  58. 

A  very  neat  little  plant,  with  filiform  spiral  leaves,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  scape  singularly  spiral ;  spatlie  au  inch 
long,  acute,  fiowers  few,  sumetimes  but  one,  about  |  of  an 
inch,  wiiite;  sepals  red  on  the  outside,  tipped  with  green; 
alternate  anthers  mature  first,  peduncles  about  li  inch. 
Found  by  Masson  near  Cape  Town. 

When  each  successive  writer  refers  a  jilant  to  a  diiioreiit 
genus,  as  in  this  case,  it  may  with  great  probabilitv  be  sur- 
mised that  it  belongs  to  none  of  them.  Mr.  Salisbury  de- 
fined the  genus  and  named  it,  giving  excellent  dissections,  in 
the  year  1807 ;  and  nothing  but  the  confusion  in  which  the 
whole  order  was  involved,  could  have,  prevented  the  earlier 
adoption  of  die  name  he  gave  to  it.  The  genera  Imhofia  and 
Carpolyza  bear  the  same  relation  to  Strumaria,  as  Hessea  does 
to  Brunsvigia  and  Nerine,  distinguished  by  anthers  erect  and 
not  versatile,  a  most  decisive  feature.  Carpolyza  differB 
from  Imhofia  in  the  tube,  the  shape  of  the  antber,  the  form 
of  the  style  and  stigma. 

Suborder  5.  NARCissfe^. — Perianth  tubed  ;  cup  including 
the  filaments ;  sepaline  filaments  prolonged,  sepals 
(when  unequal,  and  I  believe  always),  wider  toan 
the  petals ;  scape  hollow  upwards,  more  or  leas 
filled  up  below;  peduncles  wdid,  unequal.  The 
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juiacijjal  fissures  of  the  crown  when  it  is  three- 
lobed  opposite  llie  bipiiliue  ribs,  tlie  indenture  of 
each  lobe  opposite  the  petaliue  ;  style  mostly 
tripartible,  sometimes  by  accident  (in  semidouble 
or  d^enerated  double  flowers)  tripartite ;  ovules 
in  from  2  to  4  rows  which  are  mostly  imperfect 
and  confused;  seeds  with  a  black  shell. 
Mr.  Haworth  was  bold  to  say  that  "  it  was  better  for  his 
future  reputation  that  many  years  had  elapsed  without  his 
genera  and  species  of  this  section  or  suborder  having  been 
adopted  by  others,  for  that  adopted  they  will  be»  and  then 
must  be  proved  his  having  seen  just  so  far  before  his  com- 
petitors ;"  that  *'  his  characters  are  founded  on  the  solid  laws 
of  botanical  proportions,"  and  that  '*he  knows  their  vali- 
dity." I  wish  to  give  Mr.  Haworth  full  credit  for  hislabours* 
though,  indeed,  I  cannot  say  that  his  descriptions  always 
tally  with  the  heads  under  which  he  places  them  ;  but  after 
a  careful  inspection  of  the  second  edition  of  his  Monograph, 
without  any  wish  except  to  ascertain  the  truth,  1  must  take 
leave  to  say  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  scientific 
public  should  ever  adopt  his  generic  characters,  because  they 
are  founded  on  trivial  features,  in  some  ra^^es  unfit  even  to 
support  a  specific  distinction  ;  and  although  the  names,  which 
Mr.  Salisbury  first  published  without  any  definitions  will  be 
properly  retained,  they  must  be  attached  to  generic  charac- 
ters very  different  from  those  given  by  Mr.  Haworth.  The 
erroneous  features  on  which  he  has  built  are  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  tube,  limb,  and  cup,  the  form  of  the  margin  of 
the  cup,  the  colour  of  the  flower,  the  length      tlic  llliiniciits 
and  style,  the  sraootlmess  of  the  scape,  the  ci»luur  and  shape 
of  the  leaves,  not  one  of  which  is  fit  to  be  luude  the  founda- 
tion of  a  generic  character.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  through- 
out a  genus  there  may  be  a  very  striking  disproportion  between 
the  tube  and  limb,  which  is  so  mani&t  that  it  is  tempting, 
and  pretty  safe,  to  insert  it  m  amongst  the  features,  though  it 
would  be  more  properly  subjoined  as  an  observation;  the 
proportion  of  the  cup  to  the  tube  may  be  more  important, 
and  a  peculiar  colour  may  be  found  to  coincide  with  the 
limits  of  some  genera,  but  neither  can  support  a  generic 
character  which  is  not  founded  on  some  more  decisive  dis* 
tinction.   Mr.  Haworth  is  not,  however,  consistent  even  in 
the  use  of  the  features  he  adopts;  for  he  makes  the  style  in' 
ebided  a  generic  feature  of  Oiieus»  yet  style  always  included 
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characterii?es  one  variety,  and  stjflfi  as  long  or  longer  than  the 
cup  another  variety,  of  evtii  ihc  same  species  of  Tros,  uiid  I 
find  his  specific  distiuctious  equally  inconsistent.    I  need 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  such  charactera  can- 
not be  adopted.   The  exact  proportion  borne  by  either  the 
tube  or  the  cup  to  the  limb  is  by  the  analogy  of  other  eenera 
in  this  order  to  be  considered  as  nothing  out  a  specii  defea- 
ture ;  the  relative  length  of  the  filaments  and  s^le  to  the 
limb  is  scarcely  to  be  relied  on  as  such ;  the  form  of  the 
margin  of  the  cup  is  utterly  insignificant ;  and  the  genera 
Calostemma  and  Buiycles  shew  that  even  its  absolute  inci- 
sion is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  unless  coupled  with  some 
decisive  feature  to  which  it  may  be  subsidiary  ;  the  form  of 
the  tube  is  variable  in  many  genera  of  plants,  which  may  be 
well  exemplified  by  Petunia  nyctanigeniflora,  in  which  it  is 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  phcenicea,  in  which  It  is  ventricosely 
campanulate,  yet  the  hybrid  or  mixed  produce  of  the  former 
plant,  impregnated  by  the  second,  ripens  seed  with  me  more 
freely  than  either  of  the  parents.    Vallota  and  Cyrtanthus 
shew  that  a  longer  or  shorter  adhesion  of  filaments,  which 
are  adnate  and  not  actually  inserted,  is  a  variation  that 
occurs  even  in  the  same  umbel  in  thi^^  order  ;  a  little  greater 
or  less  comparative  lent;;th  of  the  style  occurs  sometimes  in 
the  same  imibel  of  the  Narcissiform  |)l;u]ts,  ami  the  lennfth  of 
the  filaments  is  exceedingly  variable  in  many  species  of 
Amaryllidepp. 

An  equal  or  unequal  adherence  of  the  sepaline  and  peta- 
line  filaments,  a  decided  difierence  in  the  form  and  att<ich- 
meut  of  the  anthers,  a  decided  upward  flexion  compared  with 
a  decided  rectitude  or  connivance  of  the  stamina,  may,  as  far 
as  my  observation  extends,  be  generally  relied  upon  as  signs 
of  a  generic  diversity.  Applying:  these  principles  1  cannot 
hesitate  in  pronouncing;  Corbularia,  the  hoop  petticoat,  and 
Ajax,  the  dafibdil,  to  be  quite  distinct  from  Narcissus,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Narcissean  fraternity.  I  find  a  further  dif- 
ference of  structure  in  the  stamens  distinguishing  Queltia, 
Narcissus,  and  Hermione,  which  however  approximate  more 
nearly  to  each  other. 

llie  next  point  of  importance  is  to  inspect  ihe  fruit,  and 
see  whether  any  diversity  thereof  corresponds  with  the  diver- 
sity of  the  stamens.  I  find  the  capme  of  Ajaz  turbinate 
and  not  erect,  sloping  from  the  peduncle  if  the  scape  con- 
tinues erect,  straight  if  it  fisiUs  to  the  ground,  preserving  an 
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horizontal  poflition;  1  find  the  like  position  in  the  vernal 
apeeiea  of  Nareissus^  and  a  sloping  posture  also  in  Queltia« 
m  Corbularia  and  Hermione  I  find  the  fruit  erect  from  the 
time  it  heg;ins  to  swell.  There  is  a  difference  of  stamen  in 
tlie  jonquil  and  an  erect  capsule^  and  the  autumnal  Naicisse» 
have  also  an  erect  capsule,  and  I  am  doobtfiil  whether,  on 
close  inspection  of  the  latter,  they  ma^  be  found  to  disagree 
with  Hermione,  and  perhaps  form  a  different  genus  with  the 
jonquil.  T  find  the  seed  of  Ajax  roundish,  wrinkled  with  an 
elevated  wrinkled  raphe  and  chalaza;  of  Ganymcdes  ap* 
proaching  to  that  of  Ajax ;  of  Corhularia  irregularly  flattenea, 
wrinkled,  and  somewhat  foliaceous ;  of  Hermione  shining, 
smooth,  properly  compressed  with  a  rounded  back,  irregu- 
larly angular  by  contact,  the  margins  of  the  angles  sulcate 
on  the  side,  and  the  raphe  sulcate  with  elevated  margins ; 
that  of  Narcissus  roundish,  sometimes  angular  by  contact, 
minutely  lined  or  wrinkled  with  an  elevated  raphe  and 
chalaza.  I  have  not  however  had  sufficient  opportunities 
of  tracing  the  diversities  of  the  seed,  and  1  have  seen  so 
much  outward  difference  of  appearance  between  the  seeds  of 
two  Hermiones,  that  I  cannot  describe  the  seed  of  Hermione 
with  any  confidence.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  that  of 
any  Queltia,  cx(  e|)t  tlic  doubtful  species  Jonquilla, 
agrees  with  the  autumnal  Narcij^seai  in  having  an  erect  cap- 
sule. I  have  admitted  tbe  genus  Ganymedes  with  very  great 
hesitation,  having  been  di'^posed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  section 
of  Queltia.  It  forms,  iiowever,  a  very  marked  grou|),  and  I 
find  no  intermediate  plants  to  connect  them.  Mr.  Salisbury 
had  a  reniurkabie  intuitive  perception  of  differenc(!s  which 
has  generally  proved  to  be  correct,  though  he  was  unable  to 
give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  existing  marks  of  dis- 
tinction. I  am  ifidebted  to  him  for  nothing  in  this  natural 
order,  but  naked  names  of  genera,  excepting  Acis  and  Car- 
polyza  which  he  defined  in  the  Parad.  Lend.  Me  brought 
his  MS.  to  me  one  morning,  and  read  to  nu'  some  names  and 
observations  of  little  importance  from  it,  but  did  not  let  me 
look  into  it,  and  I  believe  it  contained  no  finished  generic 
characters.  He  could  give  me  no  account  of  the  features  on 
which  he  huilt  his  separations,  except  that  he  had  founded 
Hymenocallis  on  two-seeded  cells,  which  was  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  iact,  the  range  of  ihe  eenus  extending  irom 
2  to  8-seeded  cells.  The  names  of  the  Narcissean  genera  and 
Eurycles  were  imblished  by  him  in  the  Hortic.  Trans,  with- 
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out  any  explanation  of  his  views,  and  I  doabt  his  having 
ever  pnt  them  on  paper,  and  I  apprehend  that  he  had  for- 
gotten the  points  which  had  led  him  to  a  justeonclnsion  while 
3ie  plants  were  under  examination.  The  affinities  of  tlie 
vegetable  creation  were  the  avowed  object  of  his  MS.,  and  he 
informed  me  that  he  expected  his  future  botanical  fame  to 
rest  upon  that  foundation  ;  but  1  believe  he  left  nothing  suf- 
ficiently finished  to  be  fit  for  publication. 

Miller  states  that  the  Narcissete  usually  flower  the  fifth, 
year  from  seed,  but  finer  the  second  and  third  season  than 
the  first.  He  says  that  they  should  not  be  removed  above 
once  in  three  years,  because  they  flower  weaker  after  being 
moved,  but  that  jonquils,  if  left  standing,  grow  long  in  the 
bulb,  and  do  not  flower  well ;  and  he  recommends  removing 
them  every  year.  Light  loam,  with  a  little  dung,  is  recom- 
mended by  tim,  if  very  light  to  be  strengthened.  The  bulbs 
should  be  set  by  the  beginning  of  September,  and  I  believe 
the  less  time  t\wy  are  kept  out  of  ground,  the  less  they  will 
suffer  from  removnl.  There  is,  however,  another  cause  which 
affects  tlieui  when  removed,  that  tlie  wet  earth  lies  too  close 
upon  the  bulb,  and  when  in  a  tuft,  the  wet  drains  through 
the  interstices  between  the  bulbs.  Haworth  reeominends 
loam,  an  elevated  border,  and  a  covering  of  leaves  iu  winter, 
which  is  certaiiiK  ri^ht  for  most  of  them  ;  but  some  are  na- 
tives ot  rocky  and  stony  situations,  and  f^ome  appear  to  like 
sandy  soil.  N.  majalis  is  stated  in  Eng.  hot.  to  have  natu- 
ralized itself  on  a  heath  in  Kent.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  will  be  less  liable  to  rot  if  the  border  be  raised,  and 
that  good  drainage  and  a  winter  coat  of  leaves,  is  essential 
for  the  tenderer  sorts,  and  some  of  them  will  not  be  bale  iu 
the  border  without  furtlier  protection. 

74.  CoRBULARiA. — HooD-petticoat.  Style  and  filaments  de- 
clined, recurved  ;  anthers  short,  attached  at  the 
middle,  incumbent,  versatile.  Filaments  successively 
matured  ;  the  sepaline  adliering  to  the  tube  near  the 
base,  the  petaline  inserted  at  the  base ;  tube  funnel- 
shaped,  cup  large  funnel-shaped  (longer  than  the 
tube)  ;  limb  little  conspicuous,  segments  slender. 

1.  Cautabrica. — Haworth.  Fi.  omnino  candido.  Clus. 
166.  f.  2.  Flower  white,  cup  crenate,  style  in- 
cluded. Totus  albus.  Swert.  Flor.  t.  28.  n.  omn. 
albo,  Morris,  s.  4.  t.  23.  fl.  white  or  whitish,  brims 
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a  little  uneven.  Park.  par.  p.  10().  no  figure.  Albi- 
cans. Haw.  Mon.  with  an  erroneous  reference  to 
Park.  par.  106.  f.  4.  style  erroneously  stated  to  be 
included  and  cup  quite  entire.  This  white  spe- 
cies, of  which  the  limb  is  probably  a  little  tinged 
with  greenish  yellow  on  the  outside,  was  formerly 
well  known  in  this  country  and  ildllan  l,  but  seems 
to  have  been  lou^  lost.  It  is  native  ut  Biscay  and 
the  Pyrenees,  Tlierc  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
two  white  varieties  were  ever  known.  If  there  be 
an  old  engraving  with  a  prolonged  style,  no  depen- 
dance  can  be  placed  on  it. 

2.  Bnlbocodium. — Linn,  who  cites  "  Juncif.  2.  fl.  flavo 
leviter  ct  tenuiter  per  orasfimhriato.  Clus.  l()6.f.  4." 
Clusius's  plant  has  the  style  shorter  thuu  the  cup, 
which  is  described  as  slightly  fringed  on  the  mar- 
gin. It  grows  between  Seville  and  Lisbon,  and 
accordiug  to  Brotero,  near  Usbon  and  Coimbra. 
Mr.  Haworth's  assertion  that  this  is  Bulbocodium 
of  Linnaeua's  herbarium  is  auite  erroneous.  His 
specimen  has  the  limb  f  tha  ot  an  inch  shorter,  the 
style  fths  longer  than  Uie  cup,  the  leaves  much 
longer  than  we  scape.  It  is  certainly  tenuifolia, 
but  we  must  look  to  what  Linneeus  pumished,  and 
that  cannot  be  reversed  in  consequence  of  his  hav- 
ing confounded  another  species  with  it  afterwards 
in  his  herbarium,  or  considered  it  a^^  a  variety  not 
worth  distinguishing.  He  did  not  found  his  cha- 
racters of  Narcissi  on  the  specimens  in  his  herba- 
rium, but  in  some  cases,  as  in  this,  on  the  faith  of 
other  writers,  and  he  did  not  distinguish  two  Cor- 
bularias.  The  quotation  attaches  the  name  bulbo- 
codium to  Clusius's  fig.  4. 

Var.  1.  Lobuldta.  Haw, — Clus.  166.  f.  1.  Park.  par. 
107.  f.  7.  margin  waved  and  indented;  flowers  in 
April. 

Var.  2.  Ser6tina.— Sweet  Br.  f.  g.  ser.  2.  164.  N.  Bul- 
bocodium. Bot.  Mag.  3.  88.  Park.  par.  107.  f.  8. 
Turgida.  Salisbury.  Flowers  in  May.  Said  to 
grow  on  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  be  abundant  near 
Tarbes.  Cup  undulately-lobed.  Haw.  Parkinson 
states  that  this  plant  flowered  a  month  later  than 
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the  other  three»  whieh  he  describes.  This  is  the 
hardiest  kind  of  Corbukria. 

3.  Conspicua.  Ham. — ^Var.  1.  princepa.  Park.  par.  107. 

f.  6.  Sweet  Br.  fl.  g.  ser.  2. 326.  Taller  and  larger 
than  Bnlbocodiiun.  Cup  plicate,  margin  repand, 
style  longer,  leavos  erect.  April. 

inor. — Both  varieties  are  cultivated  at  the 
Chelsea  gardens,  and  are  conspicuous  by  the  erect 
leaves  and  long  scape.    I  have  not  seen  the  flower. 

Var.  3?  Gigas  ?— Theatr.  flor.  t.  21.  Whether  the  fig. 
referred  to  represents  v.  princeps  or  a  larger  va- 
riety, otherwise  unkn  As  li,  I  cannot  pronounce.  I 
find  reason  to  place  little  faith  ou  the  correctness 
of  the  engravings  of  that  period. 

4.  Teiiuifolia. — Var.  1.  Princeps.  Sweet  Br.  f.  g.  t.  114. 

Bulbocodium.  Specim.  Linn.  herb,  scd  non  Linn. 
Syst.  Leaves  veiy  narrow,  cup  G  lobed,  limb  ^ths 
snorter,  style  |ths  longer,  than  tlie  cup.  I  nad 
hundreds  of  bulbs  of  tliis  |)laiit  in  my  garden  for 
many  years,  but  one  inauspicious  seasuu  extermi- 
naled  them. 

Var.  2.  Minor. — Smaller  in  all  its  parts.  Both  varie- 
ties are  cultivated  in  pots  in  the  Chelsea  garden. 
In  Mr.  Bcntham's  herbarium  I  find  a  singularly 
niiiiutr  variety  of  this  plant  stated  to  grow  in  Italy 
generuily,  the  style  exceeding  the  cup. 

5  i  Obesa. — Salisbury  llort.  Soc.  Tr.  1.  350.  Cup  en- 
tire inflated,  (style  txct  ediug  the  cup,  Haw.)  leaves 
recu!nf)pnt  on  the  ground.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  tliis  }>laiil,  \\  liieh  Haworth  states  to  tlu wer 
in  March.  Salisbury  had  it  from  Tangiers,  and  says 
that  it  grows  also  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  is  a 
tender  plant,  lie  quotes  Clus.  Pseud,  n.  June.  I. 
p.  IGo,  oris  non  sinuosis  aut  fimbriatis,  and  says, 
edge  of  the  cup  even.  FL  April. 

Auren,  taken  up  on  the  authority  of  a  bad  figure  in  Mo- 
rison,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting.  It  is  quite  vain  to 
trust  to  minute  differences  in  such  engravings.  There  is  a 
very  large  specimen  figured  Theatr.  flor.  t.  21.  which  Mr. 
Haworth  names  (ligas.  1  cannot  rely  upon  the  engraving, 
and  refer  it  to  Conspicua. 
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76.  Ajax. — DafTodiL  Style  thick,  straight,  subulate,  three- 
ftirrovveil,  tripartible;  filaments  straight,  chistering 
round  the  style,  adhering  to  the  lower  part  ot  the 
tube,  growing  into  the  back  of  the  antlicr  below 
the  middle ;  anthers  erect,  straight  (the  point  rarely 
a  little  curved),  linear,  margins  of  the  lobes  bent  back, 
meeting  behind,  and  enveloping  the  filaments,  rube 
funnel-shaped,  crown  nearly  cylindrical,  longer  tfian 
the  tube,  equal  to  or  longer  than  the  limb,  wliieU 
is  conspicuous  ;  capsule  sloping  ;  seed  roundish, 
wrinkled,  with  a  prominent  wrinkled  raphe  and 
chalaza. 

1.  Minor. — Var.  1.  Princeps.  N.  minor.  Linn.  Cunei- 
folius.  Haw.  Scape  internally  filled  up  near  to 
the  top  ;  filaments  adnate  close  to  the  base  un- 
equally, see  pi.  38.  f.  32.  ;  styh'  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
i^liui  ter  than  the  {  up  ,  limb  semipatent,  pale  yel- 
low ;  segments  nut  imbricating  ;  tube  half  an  inch 
long ;  cup  6-lobed,  crenate  at  the  edge ;  leaves 
glaucous.  Native  of  the  Pyrenees.  Linnaeus  (s.  2. 
ed.)  describes  minor  with  flowers  nodding,  three 
times  smaller  than  Pseud.  Nar. :  scape  scarcely 
striated ;  margin  of  the  cup  6-lobed,  undulate, 
crisp  ;  segments  of  the  limb  distinct  at  the  base. 
Mr.  Haworth,  therefore,  in  separating  the  varieties, 
affixed  the  name  minor  to  a  wrong  one,  with  the 
segments  imbricating. 

Var.  2.  Humilior. — Minor.  Bot.  Mag.  1.  6.  Minimus, 
absque  ratione.  Haworth.  Leaves  closer  to  the 
^und,  but  before  expansion  touching  it;  segments 
imbricating. 

Var.  3.  Cuneifolius. — Salisbury.  PI.  39.  f.  24.  Spec. 
Herb.  Banks.  Segments  of  the  Imib  not  imbri- 
cating. 

Only  one  of  the  above  is  known  to  me,  except  the  speci- 
mens in  the  Banks.  Herb,  to  which  the  names  are  affixed  by 
Mr.  Salisbury  ;  but  Mr.  Haworth  states  that  he  was  ac- 
(]iiaint('d  with  the  three,  wliicli  he  injudiciously  distinguished 
a-  species,  and  two  other  varieties,  one  with  leaves  larger 
and  more  erect  than  minor,  the  other  narrower.  They  are 
very  hardy,  and  flower  in  March. 

Var.  5.  i!lrectior. — Minor.  Haw.    This  Mr.  Haworth 
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fancied  tu  be  the  N.  minor  of  Linnauus  s  herbarium. 
Mr.  llaworth  adds  two  other  varieties;  one  with 
leaves  still  more  erect,  another  with  leaves  nar- 
rower. It  is  quite  immaterial  what  variety  Lin- 
n»u8  may  haveplaced  in  hia herbarinm  as  identical 


first  distinctly  described,  whatever  contiiflion  he 
may  have  afterwards  made  in  this  as  in  many  other 
cases^  either  not  observing  the  difierence»  or  not 
thinking  it  worthy  of  notice. 

Var.  5  ?  Nimus.  Haw* — Only  known  to  me  by  his  de- 
Bcriptiim ;  probably  a  variety  of  minor,  since  Ha- 
worth  first  called  it  minor  eonsnicuus.  N.  Rev. 
p.  112.  Sulphureous,  semipatent,  limb  half  as  long 
again  as  the  cup,  which  is  yellow,  lobed,  and  ere- 
nate.  He  notices  a  narrow«leaved  variety  with 
limb  quite  patent,  and  a  double  varie^«  I  possess 
a  bulb  of  Haworth's  nanus,  but  have  not  yet  seen 
its  flower. 

Var.  6.  Piimilus.— PL  39.  f.  23.  SaSgbury.  Spec  Van 
Royen.  Herb.  Banks,  from  the  Leyden  Garden.  A 
very  diminutive  variety  of  minor. 

2.  Pseudonarcissus. — Cup  the  length  of  the  limb.  Linn. 
Scape  two-edged,  striated,  much  more  hollow  than 
that  of  minor ;  style  ^  to  about  |  of  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  cup ;  filaments  adnate  close  to  the  base  of 
the  tube ;  tube  about  f  long,  sometimes  f ;  sepals 
var^'in^  in  width  irom  ^  to  Jths;  cup  sometimes 
with  SIX  lobes  cleft  almost  regularly,  sometimes 
with  none ;  more  reflex,  when  cleft;  about  If  long; 
limb  paler  yellow  than  the  cup. — Filaments  adnate 
near  the  base  of  the  tube,  with  a  marked  inequality. 
See  PL  38.  f.  40. 

Var*  1.  Ryticlirpus. — Haw.  capsulis  rugosis.  That 
which  grows  wild  in  the  parish  of  Spofibrth,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  the  neighbourhood,  has  the  germen 
very  wrinkled  as  soon  as  the  flowi&r  besins  to  &de, 
and  is  probably  the  variety  thus  named. 

Var.  2?  Fest&lis.— PL  43.  f.  3.  Salisbury.  The  speci- 
men in  the  Banks,  herb,  to  which  Mr.  Salisbury 
has  affixed  his  name  festalis  is  a  plant  of  small  size, 
seemingly  intermediate  between  minor  and  Pseu- 
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donarcuBUS,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  he 
Mr.  Haworth*8  Nanus.  The  variety  En^L  Bot.  1. 17. 
I  suppose,  has  smoother  capsules  than  that  which 
is  found  in  Yorkshire,  but  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  them.  Haworth  enumerates 
three  shades  of  colour,  besides  two  double  Tarietie8» 
and  his  A.  serratus  and  praecox  are  two  more.  A 
reference  to  plate  40.  f.  5,  6,  7,  8.  which  represent 
four  varieties  that  grew  in  the  same  wild  sod  of 
about  16  inches  diameter,  taken  up  at  random  in  a 
pasture  at  Spofforth  before  the  flowers  were  blown, 
and  exhibit  great  diversity  of  proportions,  espe- 
cially the  limb  longer  and  shorter  than  the  tube, 
and  some  difference  of  colour,  are  sufficient  to  shew 
the  futility  of  the  features  by  which  the  species  of 
Haworth  are  distinguished.  Fig.  5.  and  G.  are 
from  flowers  which  had  been  pressed  under  paper 
before  the  oiitHiic  was  made,  niid  tlie  apparent 
width  of  the  tube  must  not  be  compared  with  7  and 
8,  wliicli  had  not  been  pressed,  but  5  may  Ijt.  coni- 
pared  with  G,  and  7  with  8,  and  perteet  reliance 
may  be  placed  on  the  exact  correctness  of  the  out- 
line. All  had  the  same  wrinkling  of  the  immature 
capsule.  I  entertain  doubts  wiiether  any  plant  of 
this  genus  was  originally  indigenous  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. They  seem  to  me  to  have  remained  in  the 
soil  in  the  site  of  old  cottage  gardens  lonpf  de- 
stroyed, and  to  have  spread  wlierever  a  root  uiay 
have  happened  in  the  course  of  centuries  to  esta- 
blish itself,  but  1  cannot  pretend  to  assert  that  such 
is  the  case. 

Var.  3.  Nobilis. — Haw.  Pseud.  Red.  Lil.  158.  Ander- 
soni.  Sabine  MS.  Limb  more  patent ;  scent  un- 
pleasant;  tube  about  f  of  an  inch,  cup  1^  long, 
iriL-u ularly  lobcd,  plaited,  crenulate,  a  little  re- 
curved ;  segments  equal  to  the  cup,  rather  acute, 
tortuous;  sepals  |ths  wide,  petals  not  J;  style 
1 1-1 6ths  shorter  than  the  cup;  peduncle  5-16th8 
long ;  germen  f ;  leaves  half  an  inch  wide,  a  little 
glaucous. 

Var.  4.  Telamonius. — Haw.  This  agrees  with  the  other 
varieties  in  having  the  limb  ^aler  tliaxi  the  cup,  the 
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tube  tinged  with  gi  ceti,  the  peduncle  from  :^  to  ^ 
an  inch  long,  as  well  as  in  tne  length  of  the  style. 
Mr.  Hawortb  states  that  in  rich  soil  this  flower 
attains  an  unusual  length,  but  I  hare  not  seen  it  in 
such  a  state. 

Mr.  Haworth  notices  three  seminal  varieties  of  Pseudo- 
narcissoSy  difiering  in  having  the  limb  paler  in  different  de- 
grees, and  he  distinguished  another  as  a  species  under  tl^ 
name  Semtus,  with  three  variatums,  the  cup  being  specified 
as  senate,  tliough  he  also  calls  the  cup  of  Pseudonaicissus 
serrate;  and  the  only  difference  that  can  be  extracted  from 
his  characters  of  Pseudonarcissus  and  Serratus  are  that  the 
limb  of  iIk'  former  is  equal  to  the  cup,  and  the  latter  shorter, 
though  with  his  usual  inconsistency  he  has  a  variety  of  Ser> 
ratus  limb  nearly  equaL  The  unoertainQr  of  that  feature 
has  been  stated  above.  • 

I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman,  who  has  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  vd\d  bulbs  of  Italy,  that  P^eiHloiinrrissus  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naples  is  oftener  foiiTicl  in  u  wild  <:tate  with 
double  tliau  with  ^inirle  flowers.  Such  plants,  1  think,  must 
be  vef?tifi(  ij  ot  ancient  liorticulture.  1  am  also  told  that 
tlicre  are  many  variations  of  this  plant  peculiar  to  different 
localities  in  Italy. 

3.  Bicolor. — Linn.  Sys.  ed.  2.  Filamenta  prope  tubi 
basin  adnata,  ina?qualitate  fere  n!i*ioleta  ;  stylo  vix 
semunciam  comini  Ijrevion  .  Tube  about  half  an 
inch  lone;,  nr  l-l(ith  uiorc,  veiy  pale;  petals  very 
little  narrower  than  the  sepals ;  cup  yellow,  imper- 
fectly lobed  ;  style  about  naif  an  inch  shorter  thnn 
ihv  cup  :  filameuts  adnate  near  the  base  of  tlie 
tube,  with  the  inequality  almost  obsolete.  See 
PI.  38.  f.  36.  38.  39. 

1  jnna^iis's  specimen  of  N.  birnlor  has  the  tii^e  only  § 
long,  and  probably  belongs  to  the  next  closely  allied  species, 
but  his  comparison  of  the  plant  with  Ps.  nar.  (ed.  2.)  points 
to  this  species  wirh  the  lon<ier  tulie.  There  is  no  reason  Inr 
supposing  that  he  iounded  tlie  speeit  s  ou  the  specimen  in  iiis 
herbarium,  when  that  is  found  to  disagree  w  ith  his  published 
description,  and  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  reverse  the 
names  at  present  in  use. 

Var.  1,  Lorifolius. — Haw.  N.  l)icolor.  Bot.  Mao;-.  29. 
1 187.   Flower  sweet,  but  not  so  fragrant  as  brevi- 
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flos.  Limb  about  ^tli  oi  an  inch  shorter  than  tlie 
cup  ;  sepals  ^ths  wide;  petals  scarcely  1-Uith  nar- 
rower; cup  H  long,  lobed  irregularly,  plaited, 
crenate;  style  scarcely  half  an  inch  shorter;  leaves 
9-I6th9  wide. 

Var,  2.  Brcviflos. — Haw.  Limb  a  little  tortuous,  just 
shorter  than  the  cup;  sepals  fths  wide,  petals  f  ths; 
cup  1-|  long,  ahiiost  regularly  lobed  ;  style  half  an 
inch  shorter;  leaves  5-16tb8  wide.  Delicately 
fragrant. 

Var.  3.  Anceps. — Haw.  Scape  more  flattened  ;  scent 
powerful,  but  less  agreeable,  like  the  sour-creamy 
smell  of  gladiolus  hirsutus ;  sepals  an  inch  wide, 
petals  ^ths  ;  cup  near  1^  long  ;  tube  fths. 

4.  Tubceflorus. — Fiiamenta  tubi  ipsi  basi  adnata  inaqua- 

litate  fere  obsoleta,  stylo  idtra  semiinciam  rorona. 
breviore ;  tubo  vix  semunciali ;  limbo  paliido  laci- 
niis  latis. 

Var.  L  Princeps.— Tubseflorua.  Salisbuiy.  PL38.  f.  34. 
Thifi  and  the  following  variety  differ  from  all  the 
varieties  of  bicolor  in  having  the  filaments  parting 
from  the  tube  still  nearer  to  its  base,  as  may  be  seen 

by  the  outlines  I  have  given,  but  they  are  very  closely 
akin  to  bicolor,  and  Linnseus  seems  by  his  speci- 
men not  to  have  distinguished  them.  Tube  ^ths ; 
limb  broad,  patent,  very  pale  sulphur,  1|-  long; 
cup  equal,  yellow,  margin  reflex,  irregularly  lobed 
and  serrate. 

Var.  2.  Crenulatus.— Sabine  MS.  PI.  38.  f.  35.  Dia- 
tinguishable  from  tubseflorus  chiefly  by  the  cup 

being  less  cleft  and  recurved  at  the  margin,  which 
gives  it  the  apprarance  of  being  longer ;  but  I  have 
seen  so  much  variation  in  the  crown  of  tuba?florus 
.  in  bulbs  that  were  offsets  from  the  same  stock,  that 
I  doubt  its  being  a  variety  permanent  by  seed. 

5.  Moschatus. — Style        shorter  than  the  cup  and 

longer  than  the  stamens ;  tube  ^-f  inch  long,  flow- 
ers whitish.  Linn.  ed.  2.  says,  cup  ^lindrical ; 
maigin  obsolete,  repand,  not  toothed  or  crisp;**  bat 
it  is  quite  needless  to  inquire  which  of  the  white- 
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flowered  varieties  he  had  in  view,  for  it  is  prepos- 
tercms  to  distiDguish  them  as  separate  species. 

Var.  1.  Candidi'ssimns — Red.  HI.  3.  188.  N.  Moscha- 
tus  8.  Bot.  Mag.  32.  1300.  Segments  tortuous, 
sulphurescciit,  turning  white,  equal  to  the  cup; 
flower  less  ;  tube  half  an  inch  long;  style  a  quarter 

of  an  inch  sliorter  than  the  cup. 
Var.  2.  Tuituu>u.s. — Haw.  N.  Moschatus  Bot.  Mag.  ^A. 
924.  Limb  shorter  than  cup  ;  not  so  white,  larger; 
tube  above  |  inch  long ;  style  ^  inch  shorter  than 
the  cup. 

Var.  3.  CemutiB. — Haw.  Sweet  Br,  f.  ^.s.  3.  v.  2.  101. 

Sulphurescent  creamy,  white. 
Var.  4.  Albicans. — Haw.  Park.  par.  p.  100. 1. 101.  f.  1. 
Se^entB  of  the  limb  ovate-lanceolate,  flatter, 
whitish ;  cup  crenate,  sulphnrescent.  This  varie^ 
Mr.  Haworth  says  that  he  saw  in  1831  at  Young^ 
Nursery  at  Epsom. 
There  is  a  double-flowering  variety  of  Ajax  Moschatus  in 
cultivation,  of  which  ^e  root  is  communicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  Penny,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  leaf  or  flower.  Haworth 
refers  it  to  Parkinson's  lesser  variety.   It  is  represented  in 
Sweet's  Br.  fl.  g.  ser.  2.  v.  2.  101. 

5.  Listens,  mihi. — Perianthium  luteum  concolor ;  ped. 
et  tubus  f  unc.  filamenta  prope  basin  tubi  inseq. 
adnata;  stylus  corona  circ.  unc.  brevior.  PI.  38. 
f.  33.  Perianth  all  yellow ;  ped.  and  tube  |-  of  an 
inch  long ;  filaments  adnate,  unequally  near  the 
base  of  the  tube ;  style  about  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  cup. 

Var.  1.  Maximus. — Haw.  The  finest  variety. 

Var.  2.  Major. — Bot.  Mag.  2.  61.  Found  on  hills  near 

Limoges, 

Var.  3.  Proj)inqunp. — N.  •mnjor /3,  Bot.  Mag.  3:2.  l'M)\. 
f.  sup.  ;  cup  straigliter  tiiaii  tlie  two  fornu  r.  1  Inu  e 
a  varii  ty  with  the  cup  ^  of  an  inch  longer  and 
more  expanded,  which  is  probably  Spurius  of 
Haworth,  but  not  worth  distinguishing. 

Var.  4.  Obvallaris.— N.  major,  y.  Bot.  Mag.  32.  1301. 
f.  ima.  N.  Sibthorpi.  The  lower  of  the  two  figures 
in  the  plate,  Bot.  Mag. 
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Mr.  Haworth  has,  besides  an  Ajax  Lobulaiis  growing 
near  Tenby  in  Pembrokeshire ;  limb  exactly  twice  the  length 
of  the  tube,  cup  three  lines  longer,  six*lobed,  which  he  con- 
siders the  stock  of  th6  common  double  deep-jellow  daffodil ; 
Rugilobns,  limb  a  third  part  longer  than  the  tube,  cup  6- 
lobed,  wrinkled;  and  Cambricus,  differing  from  the  last 
merely  in  the  lobes  being  crenate  and  but  little  wrinkled, 
and  he  makes  them  three  distinct  species !  They  have  been 
noticed  by  no  other  person,  and  belong,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
to  Pseudonarcissus,  having  the  limb  darker  than  usual. 

6?  Abscissus.— Haworth.  Park.  Par.  107.  f.  1.  Pseudo- 
narcissus  tubo  quasi  abscisso.  A  daffodil  with  the 
cup  as  if  its  maigin  had  been  clipped.  This  plant 
and  the  following  have  the  limb  paler  yellow  than 
the  cup,  and  are  probably  varieties  of  Pseudo-nar- 
cissus. Parkinson  received  this  from  the  Pyrenees. 

7?  Hexanguliris. — Haw.  Park.  Par.  101.  f.  5.  Cup 
hexauffular,  dipt.  These,  together  with  albus,  and 
two  other  daffodils,  differing  from  minor  in  having 
the  cup,  as  if  dipt  (but  only  known  by  the  plates 
in  Rudb.  El^s.  68.  f.  4.  and  72.  f.  15),  have  been 
most  inindiciously  erected  by  Mr.  Haworth  into  a 
eenos  Oileus,  on  account  of  no  other  peculiarity 
than  the  entire  and  straight  margin  of  the  cup. 
They  have  been  long  lost ;  and  the  description  of 
them  is  too  imperfect  to  enable  their  proper  place 
to  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  The  two  former 
are  probably  referable  to  Pseudo-narcissus,  the 
two  latter  to  minor.  Haworth  has  an  Ajax  albus 
from  Rudb.  Elys.  70.  f.  7.  said  to  have  the  perianth 
white,  the  cup  not  fringed,  and  the  style  exceed- 
ing ;  the  plant  about  equal  in  size  to  minor.  On 
reference  to  Rudbeck,  1  find  a  figure  with  some- 
thing indistinct  like  a  curved  style.  In  the  text 
he  does  not  call  it  white,  as  Haworth  says,  but 
white  with  a  large  yellow  cup,  and  he  mentions 
three  varieties,  one  with  the  cup  fringed,  and  one 
not  fringed.  No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  such 
a  figure  anri  description.  It  conies  nearer  to  Ajax 
Sabinianus  than  to  any  other  plant. 

N.  Cyclammeus  (Rudb.  Theat.  flor.  20.  called  there  N. 
Hispantcus  minor,  luteus,  amplo  caljrce,  foliis  reflexis)  is 
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another  absurdly  which  will  never  be  foond  to  exwt  It  is 
probably  an  execrable  representatioo  of  Ganymedes  eapax 
with  the  margin  of  the  cup  incorrectly  given ;  and,  looking 
at  the  rest  of  Rudbeck's  ^Ruresi  I  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
jecting it  as  a  non-entity.  There  In  no  account  of  the  qnartsr 
from  which  it  was  obtained. 

9.  Sabinidnns.— PI.  38.  f.  41.  Bot.  Re^.  9.  762.  Limb 
white,  1^  inch  long ;  cup  yellow,  J  ;  tube  ^ ;  style 
1)  long ;  petaline  filaments  adnate,  \  of  an  inch 
from  the  base  of  the  tube,  sepaline  near  f . 

This  is  a  very  distinct  ami  rmiarkfiblp  species,  which  was 
brought  to  notice  by  a  specimen  and  bulb,  sent  (as  I  am  iu- 
ibniied)  to  Mr.  Sabine  from  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford, 
where  it  may  have  been  growing  unnoticed  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  as  very  little  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to 
its  old  inhabitants.  Mr.  Sabine,  who  has  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  Narcisses,  having  appeared  to  think  that  it  was 
not  a  natural  species,  but  a  cross-bred  garden  production,  I 
have  given  particular  consideration  to  that  point,  and  I  think 
it  must  be  a  natural  species.  The  reasons  for  suspecting  a 
spurious  origin  are,  its  departure  from  the  other  known  spe- 
cies of  Ajax  in  a  higher  adhesion  of  the  filaments  to  the 
tube,  a  very  little  tendency  to  a  curvature  of  the  anthers, 
and  a  shorter  proportional  cup,  and  in  all  those  features  it 
draws  nearer  than  any  other  species  of  Ajax  to  the  general 
character  of  the  genus  Queltia.  Two  considerations  present 
themselves :  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  plant  offers  any 
indications  in  itself  of  a  spurious  and  imperfect  structure, 
such  as  miffht  be  expected  from  a  bigeneric  mule,  or  a  plant 
cross-bred  between  two  sections  of  a  genus,  differii^in  struc- 
ture, if  they  be  considered  as  forming  one  genus ;  secondly, 
whether  we  know  any  species  of  Ajax  and  Queltia,  from 
whose  accidental  intermixture  in  cultivation,  this  particular 
form  of  plant  could  seem  likely  to  have  been  produced.  I 
find  no  indications  of  imperfection;  the  ovules  are  plump 
and  well  defined,  and  have  the  usual  form,  with  the  raphe 
and  chalaza  usually  observable  in  other  species  of  Ajax  ;  nor 
did  1  observe  in  the  fresh  specimen  any  apparent  sterility  of 
the  anther.  I  have  known  no  intermixture  of  any  two  vege- 
tables, so  %vcll  distiTi«jnishal)le  from  each  other  as  Ajax  and 
Queltia;  and.  if  their  union  can  possibly  take  place,!  should 
conceive  the  produce  must  be  sterile  and  imperfect.  ~lf  that 
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connderatioB  be  passed  over,  it  is  evident,  timt  as  it  has  a 
yellow  cup  and  a  whiter  limb  than  any  species  of  Ajax,  it 
most  (if  croBS-bred)  be  derived  from  a  two-coloured  Ajax 
and  a  Qoeltia  with  a  white  limb ;  and  the  only  sach  Qaeltiaa 
that  we  have  are  Macteaana,  and  Montana  with  its  varie- 
ties;  but  there  is  decisive  proof  that  it  cannot  be  so  bred, 
because  its  style  is  as  long  as  that  of  any  two-coloured  Ajaz, 
and  the  style  of  the  two  white-tinted  Queltias  is  from  half  to 
fths  of  an  inch  shorter;  the  style  of  the  eross-bred  plant 
would  have  been  therefore  abbreviated,  instead  of  being  as 
lonjg  and  proportionally  longer.  The  style  of  Q.  incompara- 
bilis  is  also  quarter  of  an  inch  shorter,  and  the  same  objec- 
tion applies  to  it  besides,  that  the  palest  variety  of  that  plant 
has  not  the  limb  so  white  as  A.  Sabinianus,  and  could  not 
therefore  by  its  influence  have  effaced  the  yellow  tint  of  the 
parent  Ajax ;  besides  which,  the  limb  of  the  whitish  incom- 
parabilis  is  Ifths  of  an  inch  long,  and  that  of  the  two- 
coloiired  A.  bicolor  and  tuba^florus  in  their  varieties  being 
longer  than  that  of  Sabinianus,  the  cross-bred  plant  would 
not  be  likely  to  have  it  ah1)roviated  so  as  to  be  fths  of  an 
inch  sliorter  than  that  of  either  parent.  It  does  not  approxi- 
mate in  anv  manner  to  the  reflex  spu  irs  fonninir  tht-  genus 
Granymedes,  nor  to  N.  poeticus,  nor  to  the  liermion*  s ;  and 
any  cross,  except  with  tneQneltias  above  named,  \v ould  have 

froduced  a  still  more  different  result,  I  think  therefore  that 
must  discard  the  suggestion  of  its  hybrid  orif^in,  notwith- 
standing my  respect  for  the  quarter  from  w  hence  it  has  been 
derived.  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  obtain  a  bulb  of  it, 
being  very  desirous  of  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  plant  by  cultivating  it.  liaworth's  genus  Oileus, 
without  a  single  feature  applicable  to  a  generic  character, 
contains  the  varieties  of  Ajax,  which  are  distinguished  only 
by  the  margin  of  their  cup  beine  even  and  not  in  the 
least  reflex,  and  whose  existence  depends  on  the  faith  of 
old  books.  His  Diomedes  unites  Ajax  Sabinianus  with 
Qoeltia  Macleaana,  the  two  plants  through  which  the  ^ne>a 
approximate,  but  which  are  much  more  essentiallv  diflerent 
from  each  other  than  from  the  other  species  of  their  re- 
spective genera* 

76.  GAVYMtoas. — Style  straight,  slender  ;  filaments  adher- 
ing to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  with  greater  diversity 
than  Queltia;  sepaline  stamens  more  prolonged; 
limb  decidedly  reflex ;  (cup  equalling  or  shorter  than 
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the  limb;  tube  slender,  drooping;  capsule  erect) 
seed  obloiig  with  elevated  raphe  and  clmlaza.  Plants 
V  itli  a  gmall  bulb  and  leaves,  scape  slender,  and  con- 
stitution delicate;  2-7 -flowered.  The  anthers  re- 
quire further  examination ;  those  of  a  dry  speciraeu 
of  G.  striatal U3  now  before  me  are  not  like  those  of 
a  Queltia ;  I  have  had  no  opportunitT  of  examining  a 
fresh  anther  of  GanymedeSt  since  I  nave  fnlly  inves- 
tigated the  structure  of  the  other  genera. 

1.  Capax.— N.  Calathinus.  Red.  Lil.  3.  177.  Perianth 

pale  yellow ;  tube  and  cup  each  about  fths,  limb 
about  ^ths  of  an  inch  long  :  stylu  shorter  than  cup. 
Native  of  the  isles  of  Glenan  dep.  of  Finisterre. 

2.  Refl^xns.    Brotero  Flor.  Lus. — N.  Calathinus  Red. 

Lil.  410.  Perianth  sulphureous  white  ;  tube  and 
cup  each  about  ^,  limb  J  inch  long ;  style  shorter 
than  the  cup.  On  the  mountains  of  Gerez,  near 
Amaranta  and  elsewhere  in  i\>rtu<^al,  and  in  the 
isles  of  Gleiian  The  Portuguese  plant  is  called 
sulphureous  white,  that  of  Glenan  is  figured  quite 
white  by  Redout^. 

3.  Pulch^llus. — PI.  39.  f.  16.— N.  triandrus,  v,  Inteus. 

Bot.  Mag.  31.  1262.  Sweet  Br.  f.  g.  Ser.  2.  t.  99. 
Tube  ^,  limb  about  J,  yellow ;  cup  about  half  au 
inch,  very  pale. 

Var.  2. — Parvie6rona,  misapplied  by  Hawurtli  to  stria- 
tulus  with  \vhi(  h  it  does  not  agree ;  the  main  dif- 
ference of  striatulus  being  the  prolonged  stvle. 

4.  Cernuus.^ — lUus  ccrnmis.Haw.  ^1.  triandrus.  Bot.  Mag. 

2.  48.  Tube  and  ch|)  about  -|,  linil)  k  lonp,  whitish. 
Style  shorter  than  the  cup  accordint:  Tu  the  Bot.  Mag. 
though  Haworth  in  his  cnaracter  ot  liius  says  longer. 

N.  triandrus  of  Linnaeus  agrees  with  this,  except  that  it 

is  called  (ibsolntcly  white,  but  there  may  exist  a  whiter  va- 
riety rlian  that  figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  The  name  which 
lie  gave  by  a  preat  error,  having  supposed  it  to  bear  only 
three  stamens,  becanse  the  petaHnc  v. we.  hid  within  the  tube, 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  preserved. 

5.  Concolor.— Sweet.  Br.  f.  g.  Ser.  2.  113.  Perianth 

pale  yellow ;  tube  about  {  long ;  cnp  not  f ;  limb 
I ;  style  exceeding  the  cup. 
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6.  Striatulua. — Haw.    Accordiug    to  Hawortli,  siyla 

exceeding  the  cup  ;  segments  yellow,  tortuous,  not 
overlapping  at  the  base,  cup  sulphureous  white, 
^ntl^  striped,  one-third  the  length  of  the  limb, 
margin  very  repand.  This  little  plant  is  cultivated 
at  the  Chelsea  Garden,  and  Mr.  Anderson  assures 
me  that  it  is  yeiy  distinct.  It  bears  three  or  more 
flowefs. 

7.  N6tan». — N.  trllobus.  Bot.  Mag.  24.  945.  not  trilo- 

bus  of  Linnaeus.  Cup  deeper  yellow  than  the 
limb,  style  much  longer. 

N.  totus  albus  reflexus,  Morison  v.  4.  t.  9.  f.  13.  taken 
from  Swert  Florileg.  is  a  very  bad  representation  of  a  white 
reflex  3-flowered  plant ;  with  the  style  not  visible.  It  is  too 
bad  a  representation  to  deserve  much  credit ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  juncif.  alb.  Park.  par.  93.  f.  1.  which  is  identified 
w  itii  it  by  Haworth,  for  that  plmit  has  not  a  reflex  limb,  and 
is  probably  N.  dubius  of  Redoute,  an  Ilermione. 

N.  coronatus  Rudb.  El.  75.  f.  6.  is  a  2-flowered  plant, 
with  the  limb  not  reflex ;  the  figure  was  not  taken  from  a 
living  plant,  but  had  reference  to  N.  coronatus  Lobel,  i.  e. 
a  one*flowered  white  Ganymedes,  with  the  style  salient,  of 
which  Rudbeck*s  is  an  un&ithfid  copy.  The  other  plant, 
which  has  been  called  coronatus,  or  Coomei,  from  an  execra- 
ble figure  in  Morison  and  Rudb.  £1.  is  copied  by  them,  and 
others,  with  like  infidelity  from  Lobel.  advers.  and  called 
white,  though  Lobel  says,  white  with  a  large  yellow  cup. 
Lobel  states  that  he  never  saw  the  flower,  but  gives  the  repre- 
sentation from  a  drawing,  by  Mr.  C.  Coome,  sent  to  him  in 
England,  from  the  Contment,  in  1604.  The  drawing  has 
been  evidently  made  from  a  withered  flower,  of  which  the 
limb  was  quite  shrivelled.  It  was  most  probably  Ganymedes 
striatulus^  as  the  style  was  longer  than  the  cup.  Little  de- 
pendance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  reported  colour  of  an  old 
drawing  from  a  withered  specimen,  made  by  an  unskiliiil 
person.  The  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  old  en- 
gravings of  Narcissese,  is  that  the  various  authors  copied  from 
each  other  with  great  inaccuracy*  and  not  from  nature,  and 
that  no  futh  is  to  be  given  to  any  remarkable  appearance  in 
their  works  which  shall  not  be  verified  by  specimens.  N. 
coronat&sand  Coomei  must  be  expunged. 

A  root  called  N.  capax  flore  pleno  is  communicated  to 
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me  by  Mr.  PeDDv.  It  is  stated  by  Haworth  to  be  the 
double  of  Redoutes  calathinus,  Lil.  177.  whether  correctly 
or  not,  I  have  yet  bad  no  opportunity  of  iudging. 

Haworth  8  genus  Aasaracus  is  a  specific  description  of  the 
yellow  and  the  white  reflex  Narcissi,  Ganymedes  calathlnus  of 
Redout^,  Lil.  410  and  417.  His  Illus  is  a  specific  description 
of  Ganymedes  cernuus,  the  triandrus  of  LinnseuSy  separated 
as  species,  the  latter  being  described  as  having  the  limb  a 
little  longer,  and  the  scape  more  flattened. 

77.  QuELTiA.  Mock-narcissus. — Style  straight,  more  or  less 
attenuated ;  filaments  adhering  alternately  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube,  straight,  affixed  to  the  back 
Of  the  anthers  below  the  middle;  anthers  linear, 
erect,  recnnred,  with  the  margins  of  the  cells  meeting 
behind,  above  the  attachment,  but  not  enveloping 
the  filaments,  (tube  sub«cylindrical,  more  or  leaa 
widened,  crown  shorter  than  the  limb)  shorter  than 
the  tube,  or  nearly  equal. 

1.  Maclea4na.— PI.  39.  f.  1.  N.  Macleai.  Bot.  Mag.  52. 

2588.  Diomedes  minor.  Haw.  Park.  Par.  71.  f.  77 
Tube  9-16th8,  cup  half  an  inch  long,  yellow ;  limb 
I  white;  style  |th  shorter  than  the  cup,  |  longer 
than  the  anthers.  This  species  perfectly  agrees 
in  material  points  of  structure  with  the  genus 
Queltia;  it  a])|)roaGhes  nearer  to  Ajax  than  the 
rest,  in  the  greater  proportional  length,  and  per- 
haps a  little  less  expansion  of  the  cup,  points  which 
are  not  of  absolute  importance,  and  do  not  aifect 
the  generic  character.  Its  union  with  A.  sabini- 
anus,  in  a  separate  genus  by  Haworth,  is  evidently 
erroneous.  They  form  the  approximating  points 
of  the  genera  to  which  they  belong  respectively, 
but  they  do  not  agree  with  each  other  in  structure. 
This  jjlant  is  a  perfect  Queltia.  I  think  Parkinson's 
plant,  above  quoted,  may  be  the  same,  and  1 
recogriizr;  nn  appearance  very  like  to  it  in  the 
Theatr.  ilor.  with  wider  segments,  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  Mr.  Haworth. 

2.  Montdna.— PI.  39.  f.  4.  Bot.  Reg.  2.  133.    N.  mon- 

tanns.  Park.  Par.  71.  f.  6.  Tros  poculiformi3.  Haw. 
Perianth  white ;  tube  U-16ths,  cup  limb  |^th  of 
an  inch  long;  style  just  exceeding  the  anthers. 
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about  ^th  shorter  tban  the  cup.  Mr.  Hawortb  had 
a  variety  one-third  smaller. 

Var.  2.  Galanthifolia. — Tros.  Haw.  said  to  differ  in 
having  the  limb  more  expanded  and  tortuous,  and 
the  cup  more  plaited  :  the  stvlo  sometimes  exceed- 
ing it.  Tliere  is  some  appiirciu  difference  lu  the 
bulbs,  but  I  liave  not  seen  the  ilower  of  the  latter, 
which  seems  to  be  uf  more  difficult  culture. 

3.  F(^ti(bi. — Leaves  rather  glaucous;  tube  f  to  one 
inch  loni:',  shorter  tban  the  limb,  stout,  \\  ider  up- 
wards and  strongly  six-ribbed  ;  limb  patr  rit,  subtor- 
tuous,  1^  to  1 J  long;  cup  plaited,  six-lobed,  about 
half  an  inch  long,  J  to  1  inch  wide.  (Flower  stinking 
in  all  that  I  have  seen,  and  petals  more  tortuous 
than  the  sepals). 

Var.  1.  Incompardbilis. — Bot.  Mag.  4. 121,  Cup  a  little 
darker  yellow  tban  the  limb. 

Var.  2.  Aurantia. — PI.  39.  f.  5.  before  expansion.  N. 
Gouani.  Red.  Lii.  158.  Cup  edged  with  a  deeper 
colour,  tending  more  or  less  to  orange.  Of  this  I 
have  two  variations,  and  Rcdoute's  plant  differs  a 
little;  a  specimen  from  Mr.  Sabine  was  not  exactly 
similar  to  any  of  the  three.  The  double  variety 
is  called  Butter  and  eggs. 

Var.  3.  Semipartita.  —PL  39.  f.  6.  A  marked  variety, 
with  a  paler  tint  of  yellow,  the  cup  more  patent^ 
regularly  and  deeply  lobed. 

Var.  4.  Concolor.  Haw, — Homochroos.  Schultea,  N*omn. 
max.  fl.  et  cal.  flavo.  Park.  Par.  68.  2.  This 
plant  ia  only  known  by  the  account  of  Parkinson, 
who  says  it  differs  from  iacomparabilis  in  nothing 
but  having  the  cup  of  the  same  colour  as  the  limb, 
and  he  adds  that  it  is  sometimes  2-flowered.  It 
has  not  been  forthcoming  in  our  days;  the  double 
Yariety  called  sulphur-crown  may  possibly  have 
sprung  from  it ;  but  1  understand  that  a  little  ap- 
pearance of  darker  colour  in  the  middle  is  observ- 
able in  the  doubling  of  that  flower. 

Var.  6.  Grisea. — PI.  39.  f.  7.  N.  max.  criseus  cal.  flav. 
Park.  Par.  69.  3.  Q.  alba.  Hajr.  Q.  nivea?  Haw. 
Parkinson  says,    glistening  whitish  grey,  cup  yel- 
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low ;  peradventare  bat  a  difference  of  seed  from 
the  former.*'  The  limb  of  this  Tariety  ia  not  really 
white,  but  has  a  dull  yellowidi  tinge,  and  is  inac- 
curately termed  white  by  Haworth.  I  cannot  ieam 
that  any  person  has  seen  a  white  ▼arietv*  though 
he  had  another  which  he  called  snow-white.  The 
orange  phoenix  is  the  double  of  this  variety.  The 
douue  narcissesB  are  apt  to  degenerate  in  some 
seasons,  or  by  accident,  to  semidouble  and  single, 
and  1  have  seen  the  Butter  and  eges  produce  a  per- 
fect single  flower  of  Aurantia.  1  nave  seen  the 
orange  phoenix,  when  becoming  semidpuble,  with 
the  three  styles  quite  distinct.  They  were  parted 
by  the  process  of  doubling  the  flower,  and  when  it 
became  accidentally  single,  they  were  not  re- 
united. Mr.  Sabine  informs  me  that  he  has  twelve 
varieties  of  foetida,  but  only  one  single  one  with  a 
whitish  limb.  The  variaticms  which  I  have  not 
enumerated  are  of  little  importance  1  tliink  the 
convenience  of  limiting  the  name  inc  omparabilis  to 
that  variety  to  which  it  was  aflixed  in  the  magazine, 
and  callinof  the  species  hv  a  more  applicable  g-ene- 
ric  name  as  stinking,  will  be  universally  adnnttcd. 
Incotnparabilis  does  not  appear  to  be  the  stock 
from  which  they  have  all  sprung;  the  orange  rim, 
which  it  wants,  seems  rather  the  prevailing  feature 
amongst  them. 

4.  Orientalis.—  PI.  39.  f.  2.  tube  fths  or  more ;  limb 

Jth  or  one  inch  long ;  margins  reflex  or  tortuous ; 
cup  near  J  an  inch  long,  about  I  wide,  irregularly 
lobed  and  3-cleft.  N.  orientalis  /3.  Bot.  Mag.  24. 

948.    Schisanthes.  Haw, 

Var.  2.  PL  39.  f.  2,  3. — Cup  more  patent  and  deeply 
gashed ;  leaf  keeled,  half  an  inch  wide.  f.  2  was 
made  before  the  expansion  of  the  riower,  which  was 
pijrhaps  not  quite  full  grown.  A  specimen  from 
Mr.  Sabine  differed  a  little  from  both  varieties. 
The  si'cond  I  had;  the  first  was  from  the  Hort.  Soc. 
garden.  The  ppecies  was  first  united  with  incom- 
parabilis  in  thv  Hot.  Mag.  and  afterwards  with  uu 
Hermione.    It  is,  however,  a  periect  Queltia. 

5.  Odora. — Leaves  deep  green ;  perianth  uniform  bright 
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yellow ;  tube  slender,  about  }  of  an  inch  long ; 
limb  abool  sn  inch  Iod^  ;  cup  about  half  an  inch 
long,  i  or  I  wide;  style  |  of  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  cup.  Ovules  usually  in  iJiree  rows,  full,  but 
irregular. 

Var.  1.  Campemelliana.— Philogyue  Campernelli.  Haw. 
The  finest  variety  ;  scape  often  4-flowered ;  flowers 
.  equal  to,  if  not  exceeuiog,  the  var.  called  N.  cata* 
thinus,  Bot  Mag.  and  rather  more  brilliant  in 
colour. 

Var.  2.  Calathina.--Pl.  39.  f.  8.  N.  ealathinos.  Bot. 
Mag.  24. 934.  Linn.  S  .ed.  2.  et  MS.  in  marg.  ed. 
1.  quoad  auctor.  cit*  non  quoad  descriptionem. 
N.  odorus  Linn,  herb; 

Linnaeus's  specimen  of  N.  odorus  is  from  the  Upsal  gar- 
den, a  two-Howered  ^lecimen  of  a  plant  of  this  species,  with 
a  six*!obed  cup,  the  tube  and  limb  together  measuring  barely 
one  inch  and  f,  the  limb  exceeding  tlie  cup  |.  This  is  f 
Bhorter  than  calathina  of  the  Bot.  Mag.  and  comes  nearer  to 
V.  laeta ;  but  as  I  have  adopted  Linnseus^s  name  odora  for 
the  whole  species,  it  is  needless  to  discuss  the  diflEtcult  point, 
which  variety  lies  dried  in  his  herbarium.  He  never  had  a 
specific ri  of  N.  calathina,  but  named  it,  in  MS.  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  first  edition,  and  published  it  in  the  second  with  a 
reference  to  Clnsiiis,  No.  1.  juncif.  9.  and  Rudb.  £1.  2.  p  60. 
f.  5.  Rudbeck's  figure  is  a  very  unfaithful  copy  of  that  of 
Clusius  with  a  reference  to  it ;  therefore  the  original  plant 
of  Clusius  is  the  thing  meant,  and  that  corresponds  very 
closely  with  N.  calathinus  Bot.  Mag.  Rudbeck  exaggerated 
the  size  of  the  cup  in  his  engraving",  on  the  faith  or  which 
Linnaeus  described  it  as  having  the  cup  and  lirn!)  nearly 
equal,  but  no  such  specimen  has  ever  h(M?n  fDrtliconiing : 
and,  as  Linnaeus  had  no  specimen,  but  meant  to  descrilx'  the 
plant  of  Clusius,  we  must  look  to  Clusius  alone,  rejecting 
the  L^arljled  figure  of  Rudbeck.  Our  calathinus  seems  a 
little  Hiore  iodented  tiian  the  Hower  of  Clusius,  but  there  is 
no  other  difference.  M.  Decandolle,  in  Red.  111.,  in  conse- 
quence of  Linn8BU8*s  statement  that  the  cup  and  limb  were 
equal,  a|)plied  the  name  to  a  plant  with  a  reHex  limb;  but 
the  relerence  to  Clusius^s  figure,  and  even  Rudbeck's,  as 
well  as  Linneeus's  reference  to  Tazetta,  shews  that  it  was  not 
a  reflex  flower.    His  odorus  was  probably  a  variety  a  little 
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difoent  from  any  of  thote  we  We  now  in  cultivation.  No- 
thing can  better  shew  the  unsettled  state  of  Linninus's  mind 
concerning  the  Naicissi,  than  his  specimen  of  N.  tenuior  first 
marked  by  him  trilobuis,  which  name  he  afterwards  erased 
and  substituted  Tazetta ! 

Var.  3.  Ga14thina  mhM^.---Pl.  39.  f.  9.  Flower  con- 
nderably  smaller,  but  similar  in  its  proportions. 

Var.  4.  Rugulosa.  Haw. — PL  39.  f.  11.  Leaf  rounded, 
and  not  keeled  on  the  back,  strongly  nerved,  more 
concave  than  hemioalis ;  segments  vrider  and  more 
patent ;  cup  more  distinctly  lobed.  Flowers  three 
or  less.  Tube  },  cup  about  i,  limb  nearly  one 
inch  ;  sepals  ll-16ths,  petals  9ol6tfas  wide. 

Var.  5.  Interjecta.  Haw.^Pl.  39.  f.  10.  Leaf  like  ru^u- 
losa  ;  lobes  of  the  cup  more  curled;  tube  J,  tup 
libuut  ^,  limb  about  au  iucli  long ;  sepalb  ^,  petals 
half  an  inch  wider. 

Var.  6.  Heminalis.  Haw. — PI.  39.  f.  12.  Leaf  \  of  an 
inch  wide,  keeled,  strongly  nerved  oi^  the  back, 
fiat  Willi  upstanding  margins  in  front;  scape 
roundly  two-edged;  tube  about  ll-16th£,  slender 
at  the  butLoui,  much  enlarged  upwards;  limb  near 
aa  inch  long,  cup  ^  or  more,  plaited,  irregularly 
and  not  deeply  six-lobed;  perianth  of  a  deeper 
yellow  than  any  other  variety;  very  fragrant. 

Subvar.  iiemiualis,  minor. — Similar  in  all  parts,  but 
smaller ;  leaf  not  3-16th8  wide. 

Var.  7.  Triloba. — PI.  39.  f.  13.  Leaf  a?  in  rugulosa; 
tube  i,  cup  ^,  or  more,  slightly  three-iobed;  se- 
pals d-lGths,  petals  5-16ths  wide. 

Subrar.  Leeta.  Curtisii.  Haw. — PI.  39.  f.  14.  Rather 
smaller  than  the  last,  and  less  conspicuous,  and 
only  distinguishable  as  an  inferior  variety. 

No  reasonable  person,  after  comparing  the  exact  repre- 
sentations of  these  flowers  in  plate  39  of  this  work,  will  differ  . 
from  me  in  considering  them  to  be  -varieties  of  one  species. 

6.  Junciiblia. — PI.  43.  f.  h  Requien.  Spec.  herb.  Ben- 
tham.  I  find  three  varieties  of  this  little  plant  in 
Mr.  Bentham  8  herbarium.  Leaves  very  narrow, 
1-3  flowered,  flower  bright  yellow,  limb  about 
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twice  the  lenj2:th  of  the  cup,  of  which  the  margin 
is  undulated  and  indistinctly  lobed. 

Var.  1.  From  Restincti^rcs  near  Moiitpelier,  in  dry 
gtony  places.  Scape  about  7  inches  high  j  leaf 
scarce  l-16th  wide.  The  Ca&tiliau  rupicola  of 
Schultes  is  j)robably  this  plant. 

Var.  2.  Scape  only  four  inches.   Pont  du  Gord. 

Var.  3.  Tallest ;  leaves  about  13  inches  long  and  wider. 
Gapouladoux  near  Montpelier. 

7.  Pusilla.— PL  43.  f.  2.  Specim.  Maason.  Herb.  Banks. 

ex  Hispanic  inter  A^amonte  et  Huelba.  Foliis 
fitiforaibtts  subbtuncialibua  scape  gracilUnio  2^ 
unciali  bifloro,  spath&  unciali  pedunculis  longiore, 
tubo  Bubcylindrico  semunciali  luteo  infeme  vire> 
scente,  limbo  ^  unc.  luteo  (comnft  lute&  eros&?  vel 
sex  lobata?) 

This  most  singular  diminntive  species  was  found  by  Mas- 
son  between  Ayaoionte  and  Huelba  in  Spain,  and  I  cannot 
find  that  it  has  been  noticed  by  any  other  person,  unless  the 
obscure  plant  which  has  been  named  jonquillioides,  from  a 
mutilated  one-flowered  specimen  in  the  herhaiium  of  Willde- 
now,  from  Portugal,  be  referable  to  this,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  imperfect  description  of  it,  but  the  filiform  leaf  to  iden> 
tiiy  them.  My  outline  gives  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  plant. 

8.  Jonquilla. — PL  39.  f.  16.  before  expansion.  Bot. 

Mae.  1.  16.  Leaves  narrow  and  rounded,  chan- 
nelled on  the  surface.  Tube  l^,  slender,  limb 
about  |ths  of  an  inch  long,  cup  ^th  or  more. 
Flower  all  yellow,  very  fragrant. 

This  plant  differs  from  the  foregoing  species  of  Queltia  in 
having  shorter  anthers,  nor  am  I  satisfied  that  their  struc- 
ture is  precisely  similar.  Its  seed  differs  a  little  from  any 
seed  of  Nardsseie  that  I  have  seen.  Not  having  been  abfe 
to  obtain  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Queltias,  I  cannot  come  at  pre- 
sent to  a  decisive  opinion  whether  the  jonquill  is  a  species  of 
Queltia  or  a  genus  by  itself.  Its  capsule  is  erect  and  not 
sloped  as  those  of  Queltia  appear  to  be,  yet  it  does  by  no 
means  agree  with  Hermione,  to  which  Sweet  referred  it. 

It  flowers  later  than  any  Queltia,  and  has  much  affinity 
to  the  autumnal  species  of  Narciase®,  which  I  have  no  op- 
portunity of  examining  in  a  fresh  state.   In  all  of  them  the 
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capsule  18  erect»  and  the  tube  very  slender,  from  6  to  8  times 
as  long  as  the  cup.  I  cannot  ascertain  whether  their  anthers 
conform  with  those  of  the  jonquil!. 

Var.  1.  Maior,  w.  2.  M^dia,  w.  3.  Minor,  are  culti* 
vated  at  the  Chelsea  garden.  I  believe  the  difference  to  be 
yery  little.  1  could  observe  none  in  the  stature  of  the  plants 
after  the  flower  was  faded.  Haworth  adds  a  fourth  and 
smaller  Yariety,  which  he  calls  parvicor6na,  but  I  find  no 
trace  of  it.  Haworth  s  definitions  of  his  genera  SchisantheSy 
Jonquilla,  and  Chloraster,  are  merely  iuadmiate  descriptions 
of  three  species.  His  genus  Tros  is  a  specific  description  of 
Queltia  montana,  with  galanthifotia,  which  is  perhaps  a 
variety  of  montana;  his  Schisanthes  of  Queltia  orientalis,  his 
Philog}^ne  of  odora  and  its  varieties. 

9  ?  Pdmila.— PI.  4 1 .  f.  26.  N.  pumilus,  Red.  lil.  7.  409. 
Leaves  very  slender,  scape  slender  short,  flower  all 
white,  cup  about  ^  the  length  of  the  limb,  crenate. 
Native  situation  not  ascertained.  Only  known  by 
the  6gurc  and  description  in  Bedoute.  1  believe 
it  to  be  a  true  Queltia. 

78.  Nabcibsus. —Style straight,  slender;  filaments  straight^ 
free  at  the  point  only,  the  sepaline  adnate  to  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  the  petaline  just  below ;  anthers 
short,  with  the  summit  recurved,  the  margins  not 
meeting  behind.  Tube  slender,  cylindrical,  widened 
at  the  mouth ;  cup  short,  spread.  Capsule  declined  f 
and  seeds,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  roundish-oblong, 
imless  angular  by  contact,  wrinkled,  with  a  slender 
raphe  and  prominent  chaiaza. 

1.  Gracilis. — ^Leares green, narrow;  spathe  1-d-flowered, 
slender ;  perianth  pale  yellow ;  style  equal  to  Uie 
lube,  seeds  less  round  than  those  of  poeticus. 

Var.  I.  FrSncep6.--Pl.  41.  f.  4.  Bot  Reg.  816.  Sweet 
Br.  fl.  g.  ser.  2.  v.  2.  Tube  1^,  limb  near  one  inch 
long,  cup  darker,  crenulate,  3"16th8  long. 

Var.  2.  Plamcor6na. — PL  41.  f.  3.  Leaves  narrower ; 
tube  |,  limb  about  ^  an  inch ;  cup  about  3«16th8 
long,  yellow,  margin  even. 

Var.  3.  Tendior.— PL  41.  f,  3.  Bot.  Mag.  11.  37ii. 
Tube},  limb  ll-16ths,  pale  yellow,  fading  nearly 
white ;  cup  yellow,  3-l6ths,  margin  waved. 
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2.  BiHunis, — Leaves  a  little  glaucous;   1-4-Huwered  ; 

limb  creamy  white,  cup  yellow;  seeds  not  seeu  by 
me. 

Var.  1.  Sterilis.— Biflorus.  Hot.  Mao^.  (S.  197.  2-flowered, 
without  pollen  or  ovules  in  our  gardens,  perhaps 
from  having  been  raised  by  offsets  three  centuries  or 
more,  without  renovation  by  seed.  I  see  no  reason 
to  think  it  a  hybrid  production,  for  it  does  not  ex- 
hibit appearances  intermediate  between  those  of  any 
two  uarcissean  genera,  or  even  species. 

Yar.  2.  Triflonis. — 2-4-flowered,  from  the  south  of 
France ;  ovules  perfect,  flower  rather  smaller  and 

the  white  clearer. 

Var.  3.  Dianthus. — Haworth.  Unknown  to  me^  but  de- 
scribed as  2-flowered,  with  a  very  plicate  and  darker 
yellow  or  orange  cup. 

3.  Poetieus. — ^Linnssus.  Leaves  glaucous ;  flowers  soli- 

tafy,  rarely,  if  ever,  2;  limb  pure  white,  unless  a 
small  yellow  mark  at  the  base  of  the  segments ; 

cup  yellow,  margined  with  red  or  deep  orange. 
Seeds  rounder  than  those  of  Gracilis. 

Early  Jiowermg. — A  pril. 

Var.  1.  Grandiflorus. — Sabine  MS.  Poetarum.  Haworth, 
absque  causiL  nomen  Linnaeanum  (poSticus)  repu- 
dians.   Stamen  and  anther,  pL  38.  f.  3.  magnified. 

The  largest  and  most  conspicuous,  but  there  is  no 
reason  Tor  thinking  that  this  variety  was  particu- 
larly alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets. 

Var.  2.  Angustifolius. — PI.  41.  f.  I.  before  expansion. 
— Bot.  Mag.  5.  193.  Leaves  narrow;  flowers  smal- 
ler than  V.  1. 

Var.  3  ?  Omatus. — The  flat-crowned  safiron  rim.  Ha- 
worth, A  doubtful  variety,  which  I  have  never 
seen.  It  is  described  by  Haworth,  as  an  early  va- 
riety, similar  in  appearance  with  the  late  flowering 
patellaris ;  he  cites  as  sy  nony  mus  to  his  Omatus,  tri- 
pod&lis,  MS  Salisbury,  tripedalis,  Sehultes.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  this  earlier  variety. 

Var.  4.  Spathulatus. — The  lesser  saffron  rim.  Haworth. 
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Smaller  and  t  iirlicr  than  v.  8,  but  iu  otiier  respects 
similar  ;  margin  oi  the  cup  piicate. 
Var.6?  Albus. — The  slightly  saffron  rimmed.  Haworth. 
Flowers  in  the  middle  of  April.  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  last  three  varieties,  and  1  cannot  find 
Ahem  in  coltivaUoii  at  present 

Ijote  Jlowering. — May, 

Var.  6.— Majalis.-Pl.  40.  f.  2.  Engl.  Bot.  4.  275. 
Anther  PI.  38.  f.  14. 

Var.  7. — Recurvus. — PI.  40.  f.  1.  Sweet  Br.  fl.  g.  ser.  2. 
Leaves  with  the  points  always  drooping;  limb 
waved,  reflex. 

Var.  8.  Patcllaris. — PI.  40.  f.  3.  Leaves  broad,  sepals 
more  refle.x  than  the  petals,  whence  either  this  or 
the  earlier  ornatus  was  called  tripodalis,  corrupted 
into  tripedalis,  implying  that  the  three  reflex  seg- 
ments represent  the  feet  of  a  tripod. 

Var.  9.  StrH'iris. —  llaworth.  Park.  Parad.  t.  76.  4. 
Sweet  Br.  fl.  g.  ser.  2.  132. — Wild  9])ecimen,  dep. 
d'Aveyron.  Herb.  Beiitham.  Segments  of  liie  limb 
narrow  at  the  base  and  distinct.  Cultivated  in  the 
Chelsea  garden,  and  by  the  liort.  Soc. 

Var.  10.^  Verban^is.— PI.  37.  f.  2.  A  very  diini* 
nutire  plant,  agreeing  with  Poeticas,  but  smal- 
ler in  all  its  parts^  with  veiy  narow  linear  leares, 
and  reflex  limb,  tinged  mm  yellow  at  the  base. 
Brought  to  Bolton  Percy  in  Yorkshire  a  few 
years  ago»  by  Mrs.  Robat  M arkham,  who  found 
it  growing  in  a  pasture,  about  a  mile  from 
Baveno,  near  Lago  Maggiore,  on  the  side  of 
the  road  to  Milan.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  plant 
does  not  seem  to  increase  by  offsets  iu  its  native 
situation,  the  bulbs  being  found  single  and  scattered 
about  the  pasture,  instead  of  growmg  in  tufts,  like 
most  others.  It  flowers  about  the  middle  of  May 
both  there  and  in  England.  Parkinson  has  two 
small  varieties,  one  with  a  purple  rim,  from  France, 
\v]uch  Ilawnrth  calls  purpuro-cinclus ;  another 
from  the  Pyrenees,  with  an  orange  rim,  which  he 
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calls  croceo-cinctus.  They  imist  be  nearly  allied  to 
this  plant;  and  perhaps  they  might  be  separated 
without  impropriety  from  poeticus,  under  the  name 

exiguus. 

The  seeds  of  Gracilis,  v.  princeps  and  tenuior,  are  less 
round  tlian  those  which  I  have  seen  of  Poeticus,  namely,  re- 
curvus  and  stellans,  and,  as  I  can  judge  by  comparison  of 
the  ovules,  graudiflorns,  angustifolius,  majalis,  and  patellaris. 
I  did  not  inspect  the  ovules  of  Verbaneiisis,  and  although  it 
has  ripened  seeds  at  Bolion  Percy,  they  had  been  mislaid,  and 
I  have  seen  none.  Judging  from  the  msufficient  view  1  have 
been  able  to  obtain  of  the  seeds  of  some  of  the  Narcisseae, 
and  the  ovules  of  others,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  each 
genus  embraces  a  certain  nuige  of  outward  appearances  in 
tbe  seed,  and  that  the  ditferences  of  the  seed  will  establish 
dearer  limits  to  the  species.  There  is  a  like  diversity  of  seed 
in  Gladiolus,  by  which  I  can  perceiye  in  the  produce  of  cross- 
bled  planto  that  ^eniu,  evot  the  most  remote  affinity  to 
G.  triads.  To  ascertam  exactly  what  diversity  in  the  outward 
appearance  of  seeds  is  compatible  with  generic  identic  is 
a  point  which  requires  to  be  de^ly  invest^ated,  and  we  must 
look  to  hybridizing  experiments,  as  the  test  which  must  estab- 
lish the  accuracy  of  any  surmises  on  that  subject 

Haworth's  genus  Helene  is  a  speci6c  description  of  the 
pale  yellow  Narcissus  gracilis,  with  its  varieties  tenuior  and 
planicorona,  with  which  he  absurdly  unites  the  small  varieties 
of  Narcissus  poeticus,  such  as  Verbanensis,  which  may  possibly 
be  sqNuable  as  a  species,  but  which  it  is  preposterous  to  refer 
with  gracilis  to  another  genus,  becanae  their  leaves  are  nar- 
ipw;lie  further  adds  to  them,  pumilusof  Redout^,  which  I 
have  never  seen,  but  which,  in  the  absence  of  more  accurate 
knowledge,  seems  to  me,  knowing  nothing  of  the  structure 
of  its  stamens,  referable  to  Queltia. 

79.  HnaMioiTB. — Style  straight,  slender;  filaments  conniving, 
with  a  short  curved  point,  alternately  inserted ;  the 
sepaliue  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  decurrent,  scarcely 
partible  from  it,  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  anthers; 
anthers  after  inversion  acute-oval,  incumbent,  versa- 
tile. (Capsule  erect ;  tube  slender,  cylindrical,  en- 
larged at  the  mouth  ;  cup  shorter  than  the  tube  or 
limb.)  Observ.  I  had  found  seeds  of  Hermione  to  be 
smooth,  shining,  compressed,  with  rounded  back,  an- 
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ffular  by  contact,  with  prominent  margios  edged  by  a 
furrow;  raphe  sulcate,  with  promment  margins; 
chalaza  inconspicuous ;  but  I  have  seen  a  departure 
from  that  outward  form  in  seed  of  another  Hermione, 
•hewing  that  those  of  the  whole  genus  and  suborder 
require  careful  examination  to  ascertain  the  range  of 
differences  that  is  admitted,  by  which  perhaps  the 
several  species  may  be  limited.  It  should  be  carefully 
observed  whether  such  variations,  as  shall  be  found  to 
occur,  may  in  any  manner  correspond  with  greater  or 
less  repletion  of  the  fistular  cavity  of  the  scape,  which 
is  remarkable  in  different  species  or  varieties  of  Ajax 
and  Hennione* 

1*  Bifrons. — ^Leaves  deen  glossy  green ;  perianth  yel- 
low ;  cup  more  or  less  64obed,  shallow,  patent ; 
style  just  exceeding. 

Var.  1.  Princeps. — N.  bifrons.  Bot.  Mag.  29.  1186. 
With  me  the  tube  fths,  the  limb  near  fths,  cup 
3-16th8.  Mr.  Ker  imaffined  that  the  primuline 
variety  imported  from  Nofland,  degenerated  into  the 
form  of  this  variety,  after  some  years  of  neglected 
culture.  This  appears  to  be  a  inistake,  for  me  feet 
was  positively  denied  by  Mr.  Salisbury  after  many 
years  experience.  The  segments  of  the  limb  are 
three  times  as  lonff  as  the  cup,  not  lapping. 

Var.  2.  Primiilina.— Bot.  Mag.  32.  1299.  4.flowered 
or  under ;  cup  6-lobed,  wider;  limb  three  or  four 
times  as  long  as  the  cup.  Jlawarth.  Tube  6-8 ths, 
limb  near  5-8ths,  cup  almost  flat,  6-lobed ;  style 
l-16th  of  an  inch  exceeding  the  anthers.  $ 

Var.  3.  Compressa.  — -  2-6-Howered,  cup  more  erect, 
crennte,  rather  clpft  into  three  lobes.  Haworth.  1 
apprehend  N.  trip;irtitTis,  Hormem.to  be  t  his  plant. 
In  the  specimens  of  this  variety  received  from  Mr. 
Sabine,  and  from  Mr.  Ellacombe,  I  find  the  tube 
•|th8,  the  limb  broad,  above  |ths  long,  tiie  cup  hat, 
6-lobed,  the  style  just  exceeding  the  authers.  I 
believe  liawurih  s  Uescriptioa  of  the  cup  as  erect, 
to  be  an  error. 

Var.  4?  Biscrenata. — Haworth.  Unknown  to  me,  but 
associated  with  these  varieties  by  Haworth,  who 
states  it  to  exceed  in  stature  with  G-j  fluwer:>,  the 
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cup  almost  l*2-lobe(l,  the  six  lobes  being  severally 
indented  ;  the  limb  broad  ovate,  more  tlian  twice 
as  long  as  the  cup.  I  can  have  no  certainty  from 
Mr.  Hawortli's  in^nfiieient  details,  whether  the  plant 
he  meant  to  describe  belong^s  to  this  species.  He 
does  not  notice  the  style,  and  it  might  have  been 
a  variety  of  11.  brevibtyla  allied  to  v.  10.  represented 
pi.  41.  f.  10  ;  but  I  have  just  received  biscrenata 
from  Mr.  Penny,  nurseryman,  at  Godalmin,  and 
am  satisfied  by  the  aspect  of  the  bulb  and  leaves  that 
it  is  a  variety  of  bifrons. 
2.  Tazetta. — Stigma  between  the  upper  anthers ;  cup 
yellow  or  orange ;  limb  white,  pale  lemon,  or  yel- 
low. Observ,  The  tube  is  usually  from  ^  an  inch 
to  Jths  long,  and  the  limb  seems  to  have  precisely 
the  same  latitude  of  variation ;  the  tube  is  oftener 
longer  than  the  limb,  sometimes  equal,  more  rarely 
shorter.  If  it  were  ascertained  that  the  varieties  in 
which  the  limb  equals,  and  in  which  it  exceeds  the 
tube  were  found  so  wild  invariably  in  certain  locali- 
ties, and  that  the  proportions  did  not  vary  in  cul- 
tivated seedlings,  it  might  be  advisable  to  separate 
them  on  that  account,  and  increase  the  number  of 
specific  names ;  but  I  can  find  no  account  of  those 
varieties  in  a  wild  state,  and  we  have  no  report  of 
the  variabilities  of  Hermione  in  cultivation.  It  is 
utterly  impoj^sible  to  identify  Mr.  Haworth's  named 
varieties,  for  lie  has  not  noticed  the  style,  and  his 
definitions  do  not  enable  me  to  cIrfs  them.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  detail  tlie  multitude  of  varieties  which 
are  to  be  found  in  cultivation,  hut  I  have  driven  the 
outline  and  particulars  of  all  tliose  to  which  I  had 
acc(>ss  last  year,  which  will  be  (|uite  sufficient  to 
shew  in  what  manner  the  genus  varies,  and  enable 
any  person  to  arrange  the  further  varieties  under 
the  proper  heads,  till  their  seeds  and  their  seminal 
variability  can  be  more  fully  investigated. 

Tube  equal  to  the  limb, 

Var.  1.  Cupularis. — Limb  yellow,  cup  orange.  Salisb. 
H.  Tr.  1.  361.  N.  Tazetta.  Bot  Map-.  23.  925. 
Red.  Lil.  1.  17.  Tenore  1  14P  \  iinvn^  Lagasca 
N.  G.  et  s.  13.  Soleil  d'or  hortulanorum.  With 
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mv  it  has  tlnj  tiilx*  and  limb  about  Jths,  the  cup 
ubuHt  ^tli  long,  oraiigL'.  Linnaeus,  not  having  seen 
the  variabilitv  of  the  length  of  the  cup  and  litnlr, 
defined  Tazetta  us  having  the  limb  three  times  the 
length  ui'  tlie  cup.  It  is  time  with  respect  to  thiB 
plant,  but  that  proportion  does  not  appear  to  afford 
any  safe  distinction.  Native  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
Italy,  Greece,  Malta,  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  Te- 
nore  specifies  the  mountains  near  Miseno  and 
Capri. 

Var.  2.  PL  41.  f.  15.  flower  a  little  shorter. 

Var,  3.  PL  41.  f.  20.  Limb  pale  lemon,  cup  deep  yellow, 
about  j  long,  tube  and  limb  half  an  inch  each. 

Var.  4.  Pi.  41.  f.  18.  Limb  white,  cup  pale  yellow, 
tube  and  limb  9-16th8  of  an  inch  each.  N.  Ta- 
zetta from  the  garden  of  the  Hort.  Soc. 

Var.  6.  PL  4L  f.  21.  Very  pale  sulphur,  yellow  at  the 
base,  cup  bright  yellow,  5-16tb8,  limb  and  tube 
f  ths  of  an  inch  long.  This  comes  near  the  Greek 
mountain  plant  Flor.  Grsc.  t,  388. 

Tube  shorter  than  the  limb, 

Var,  fi.  T^ngilimba.— PL  41.  f.  22.  Very  shewy  ;  limb 
hi  ight  yellow,  broad,  ^ths  long ;  tube  |ths,  cup 
near  jths,  long,  crenate. 

Iktbe  longer  than  the  Umb. 

.  Var.  7.  PI.  41.  f.  17.  Limb  white,  shorter  than  the 
tube,  cup  bright  yellow ;  limb  about  }ths  long. 

Var.  8.  PL  41.  f.  19.  Czar  Monarque?  hortulanorum. 
Limb  white,  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  segments, 
near  f ths  long,  tube  |ths,  cup  subcylindrical,  |ths 
long. 

Var.  9.  PL  41.  f.  16,  Imported  Iroui  China;  tube  about 
Jths  long,  limb  white  shorter,  eup  pale  yellow. 

Var.  10.  Sexlohata.  PL  41.  f.  23.  N.  orientalisy?  Bot. 
Mag.  24.  il4G.  Segments  broad  roundish,  pale 
lemon-colour  fading  to  white;  cup  patent,  6-lobcd; 
tube  ^tlis  long.  A  very  beautiful  and  hardy 
Taricty. 

Var.  11.  Lacticdor. — Hawortli.  N.  Tazetta  1* lor.  Grsec. 
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358.  Limb  sulphur-coloured,  cup  orauge,  tube 
above  ^ths  long. 

3.  Papyracca. — Bot.  Mag.  24.  .947.  N.  unicolor.  Tenore. 

I*!.  N.  1.  26.  Perianth  pure  white,  cup  short, 
stigma  between  the  upper  filaments.  Bulb  blacker ; 
flowers  8-15.  (Cup  five  times  shorter  than  the 
limb  ?)  Grows  near  Mount  Vesuvius.  Only  dis- 
tinguishable from  Tazetta  by  the^white  cup,  darker- 
coated  bulb,  and  peculiar  sceat. 

4.  Dubia. — Red.  Lil.  8.  428.   Leaves  narrow;  perianth 

all  white  ;  style  shorter  than  all  the  stamens ;  bulb 
small.  Flowers  2-3  when  wild,  6  when  culti- 
vated. 

Var.  1.  PL  43.  f.  6.  Two-flowered,  7  inches  high ;  leaf 
little  more  than  l-16th  wide.  Avignon.  Herb. 
Bentham. 

Var.  2.  PI.  43.  f.  7.  Three-flowered,  tube  slenderer ; 
leaf  similar  to  var.  I.  Bestinctieres,  near  Mqnt- 
pelier.  Herb.  Bentham.   Flowers  in  March. 

Var.  3.  PL  43.  f.  8.  Tube  shorter  and  thicker,  leaf 
3-16tbs  wide,  8  inches  long.  Near  Montpelier, 
Herb.  Bentham. 

5.  Corcvrensis. — PL  37.  {\  2.    Leaves  half  an  inch 

wide,  glaucous  ;  scape  1 -flowered  (Qu.  whether 
ever  more  ?)  6-7  inches  ;  spa  the  1-valved,  looped  ; 
limb  Jths  of  an  inch  long ;  cup  yellow,  scarce  |th, 
trifid;  limb  near  iths,  reflex,  segments  narrow, 
acute,  pale  sulphur-colour;  peduncle  above  an 
inch ;  stjrle  shorter  than  the  stamens.  I  have  had 
this  remarkable  plant,  which  was  found  growing 
wild  in  Corfu,  near  thirty  years.  It  is  hardy,  the 
points  of  the  leaves  being,  however,  injured  by  the 
winter,  and  it  flowers  at  the  beginning  of  April,  or 
sooner  in  forward  seasons.  I  have  never  known  it 
produce  more  than  one  flower  on  a  scape,  though  1 
cannot  say  that  in  a  more  congenial  situation  it 
might  not  do  so ; .  but  on  the  other  hand  1  have 
never  seen  any  vernal  Hermione  produce  a  solitary 
flower.  Its  small  stature,  one-flowered  habit  or  at 
least  propensity,  slender  reflex  limb,  and  deeply 
trifid  cup,  seem  to  distinguish  it  as  a  species  from 
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Brevistyla,  with  whicli  both  it  and  Diibia  agree  as 
to  the  style.    It  is  not  allied  to  Queltia  orientalis, 

notwitlii^tandinor  the  trifid  cup  of  both  plants. 

6.  Brevistyla. — Style  shorter  than  the  stamens,  about 
half  the  length  of  the  tube,  or  a  little  more  ;  limb 
white,  pale  lemon,  or  yellow ;  cup  yellow  or 
orange. 

Tube  equal  to  the  Umb, 

Var.  1.  PI.  41.  f.9.  Limb  pale  yellow,  cup  deeper ;  limb 
much  less  than  var.  5;  tube  and  limb  about 
|th9  each.  Flowers  early. 

Var.  2.  Large  yellow,  pale  yellow  cup ;  tube  and  limb 
about  }thB  each. 

Var.  3.  PI.  41.  f.  12.  Limb  creamy  white,  cup  yellow ; 
tube  and  limb  about  Iths. 

Var.  4.  Crenuiata. — Haworth.  Bazelman  minor  of  the 
gardeners.  Tube  and  limb  each  |ths  of  an  inch 
long ;  limb  white ;  cup  wide,  yellow,  edged  with 
orauge. 

Tube  shorter  than  the  Imb* 

Var.  5.  PL  41.  f.  7.  Limb  pale  yellow,  cup  deeper, 
limb  large,  near  }ths  long,  tabe  not  fthfl. 

Var.  6.  Citrina  major. — PI.  41.  f.  6.  Grand  citronier. 
Sweet  Br.  f.  g.  aer.  2.  128.  Limb  white,  broad, 
about  an  indi  long;  tube  thick  Iths;  cup  pale 
yellow;  flowers  numerous. 

Var.  7.  Trewilma. — ^N.  orientalis  a.  Bot.  Mag.  Bazel- 
man major  of  the  gardeners.  Flowers  large,  limb 
white,  cup  wide  crenulated. 

Var.  8.  Flexiflora. — Haworth.  Tube  ^ths  long;  limb 
white,  neav  an  inch  long;  cup  5-lGtlis  wide  or 
more.  This  and  the  foregoing  are  coupled  with 
crenuiata  by  Haworth  as  Grandiflorse,  and  he 
fancied  them  a  separate  genus;  but  in  feet  the 
flower  of  Citrina  major  is  larger. 

Tube  longer  than  the  limb. 

Var.  9.  PL  41.  f.  6.  Limb  creamy  white  with  yellow 
marks  at  the  base  of  the  limb;  cup  deep  yellow; 
tube  f  ths,  limb  half  an  inch,  ovate,  acute. 
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Var.  10.  PI.  41.  f.  10.  Fine  yellow,  cup  deeper ;  tube 
f  ths,  limb  not  f  tbs. 

Var  11.  PI.  41.  f.  11.    Limb  yellowish  white,  about 

hair  an  inch  ;  cup  orancfe;  tube  Jths. 

Var.  12.  PI.  41.  f.  13.  Limb  yellow,  about  Jths;  tube 
^fths ;  cup  deeper  yellow.  Jouquil-scented. 

Var.  13.  PI.  41.  f.  14.  Yellow,  cup  deeper  yellow; 
cup  much  larger  than  var.  12.  Jonquil-scented. 

Var.  14.  PL  41.  f.  5.  Umb  white,  |thfl;  cup  lemon- 
coloured;  tubeftbs. 

6.  It&ltca. — Style  nearly  eauallingthe  cup;  cup  yellow; 
limb  white  or  pale  yellow. 

Var.  1.  PHncens.— Bot.  Mag.  30. 1188.  About  10-flow- 
ered ;  limb  very  pale  sulphureous,  four  times  as 
long  as  the  cup;  cup  irregularly  cleft,  pale  yellow. 

Var.  2.  Praecox. — 'IV  iioi  e,  1  lor.  x\.  1.  27.  Pale  sulphur, 
cup  citron,  6-cleft. 

Var.  3.  PI.  41.  f.  24.  Limb  white,  cup  3-clcft,  yellow; 
tube  near  ^ths  long ;  flower  approaching  to  Papy- 
racea  in  scent.    A  hardy,  late-flowering  variety. 

Var.  4.  Brcvis. — PL  41.  f.  25.  Limb  white,  cup  wide, 
yellow  irregularly  cleft ;  tube  half  an  inch  long. 

f .  2.  Autumnaks, — Fhwering  in  the  autumn, 

Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  stamens 
and  fruit,  I  cannot  be  sure  that  this  section  may  not  form  a 
genus  intermediate  between  Hermione  and  Narcissus.  The 
proportions  in  this  section  approach  more  to  those  of  Narcissus. 
Ser6tina  has  the  capsule  erect. 

1.  Elegans. — PL41.  f.  27.  See  Hermione  elcga us.  Sup- 
pSmeutal  Ohiervaiums,  Tube  near  iths  long ;  limb 
acute  fths  or  a  little  more.  N.  serotinus ;  fig. 
7-flora.  Desf.  Ror.  Atl.  1.  283.  t.  82.  This  African 

Slant  is  confounded  by  Desfontaines  with  the  1-2- 
owered  serotina  of  the  south  of  Europe.  I  have 
given  the  outline  of  a  flower  copied  from  the  umbel 
represented  by  him,  and  also  his  outline  of  serotina, 
PI.  41;  f.  30.  which  last  I  have  verified  by  compa- 
rison with  dry  specimens  to  be  perfectly  correct. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  is  very  consider- 
able in  the  form  of  the  flower,  that  of  elegans  being 
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much  longer  aad  more  acute;  and  as  aerodna 
occupies  a  veiy  wide  range  in  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Naples,  and  Africa,  with  a  one-  (rarely  two-)  flow- 
ered scape,  without  varying  its  form  of  flower,  I 
think  the  many-flowered  plant  of  Desfontaines  re- 
quires to  be  distinguished.  Both  are  remarkable 
for  the  erect  posture  of  the  flowers.  According  to 
Zerapha  (Flor.  Melit.  thes.)  this  many-flowered 
plant,  with  lanceolate  segments,  and  a  very  short 
entire  crenulate  cup,  ^rows  in  the  island  of  Malta, 
where  it  is  called  Rangis  mewahhar.  N.  oblite- 
ratus  Willd.  Reliq.  Scbultes  is  probably  this  plant. 

2.  Ser6tina.— PI.  41.  f.  39.  and  36.    Tain  near  half 
an  inch,  limb  broader  than  in  elegans,  about  7-16ths 
long.    The  former  represents  the  tube,  cup,  and 
sepal,  fromG .  Bentham,  Esq.'s  Sardinian  specimens; 
tube  more  or  less  enlarged  in  different  specimens; 
the  latter  Desfontaines  s  outline  of  the  African  spe- 
cimens, verified  by  comparison  ^vith  the  Sardinian. 
Scape  1-2-flowered;  tube  9-l()ths,  limb  7-16ths, 
white,  rnp  l-lGth,  yellow;  flower  erect;  flowering 
usually  before  the  appearauce  of  the  leaves.  Found 
in  Spain,  near  Badajos,  in  Sardinia,  Naples,  and 
North  Afrira    A  niiserable  engraving  of  this  plant 
by  Clusius  was  evidently  copied  and  prosslv  exag"- 
gerated  by  Parkinson,  who  does  not  un  this  occa- 
sion deserve  the  name  of  faithful,  given  tu  liini  by 
Haworth,  havin"^  set  leaves  or  bractes  on  the  seape. 
Miller  described  the  stalk  of  serotina  to  be  kiiottcd; 
Tenore  has  given  a  like  description,  and  authors 
have  been  deceived  intu  a  belief  that  the  plant  has 
an  articulate  scape,  quite  repuginiut.  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  suborder.  Desfontaines  takes  no  notice 
of  this  supposed  phenomenon,  and  repres^ts  the 
scape  like  that  of  other  Amaryllidean  plants.  On 
examination  of  many  specimens,  it  appears  that 
the  knots  exist  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  them, 
quite  irregular  in  their  number  and  position,  not 
being  articulations  but  swellings  of  the  scape,  and  I 
apprehend  they  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
deposit  of  theeggand  larva  of  some  very  small  insect. 
F.  30.  represents  three  such  knots  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  scape  of  one  of  the  Sardinian  specimens. 
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The  coarae  figure  given  by  Glusiiis  was  intended  to 
repieaent  a  specimen  with  such  knots;  but  they 
are  very  ill  represented,  and  the  excrescences  mag- 
nified by  successive  cG])yists  from  a  bad  original, 
have  assumed  a  most  extraordinary  appearance  in 
the  figure  given  by  Parkinson,  which  has  no  resem- 
blance to  a  Narcissean  plant 
I  have  accented  the  name  9er6tina  (late-flowering)  on  the 
o,  in  conformity  with  the  authority  of  Hilary  of  ^les,  who 
has  the  i  short.   I  should  have  considered  that  the  analogy 
of  the  words  vesperdnus  and  matutinus,  also  expressing  time, 
would  have  overborne  his  authority ;  if  Prudcntius,*  who 
has  much  weight  with  me,  had  not  used  another  adjective  of 
time,  diutlnus,  with  the  i  short,  and  perhaps  Plautus  also. 
It  is  desirable  to  have  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  accen- 
tuation  of  the  many  botanical  adjectives  ending  in  inus. 
Greek  adjectives  in  mos  have  the  i  generally  short,  though 
it  is  used  both  long  and  short  in  oporinos  ;  therefore  all  ad- 
jectives derived  from  a  Greek  word,  as  calathinus,  calycinus, 
crocinus,  fiiginus,  murinus  (from  muros,  Gr.),  niust  bear  the 
accent  on  the  antepenult,  or  syllable  preceding  the  i  which 
is  short    The  few  adjectives  in  inus  derived  froiri  the  names 
of  vegetables,  of  which  the  accentuation  has  been  asrertainrd 
hy  their  use  in  verse,  as  faginus,  crocinus,  are,  to  the  best  of 


*  The  defUtions  of  Phidentius  from  the  <|ttuitity  of  such  Gieek  wmb  m 
eidola,  tHiich  he  wrote  I'dola,  did  not  arise  from  ignorance  or  fnKe  pronunciation, 
but  because  the  Greek  word  had  the  o  long,  but  the  accent  nevertheless  on  the 
first  syllable,  which  was  contrary  to  the  law  ot  Latm  pronunciation  ;  and,  as  it 
WM  neoesatiT,  in  order  to  reooncUe  it,  to  depMt  either  from  the  accent  or  the 
quntity  of  the  original  word,  he  saerificed  the  latter  u  the  least  deviation  from 
the  original  sound.  There  bad  been  a  gradually  increasing  preference  for  accen- 
tual son!uls,  which  ( ns  I  pointed  out  many  years  a^o  iu  an  article  on  the  harmony 
of  kuguage  iu  the  Ldiiib.  Rev.  v.  6)  at  first  limited  the  tempoftl  metres  of  the 
Romtiu,  and  at  last  superseded  them,  by  the  establbhment  of  the  accentual 
cadeooes  which  regulate  &  mine  of  modem  Europe.  In  the  days  of  Virgil  the 
quantity  of  the  syllable^  w?is  deemed  more  important  tlian  the  accent,  and  we 
learn  from  a  note  by  Pierius  (Georgic.  i.  59.)  that  wlien  Virgil  introduced  the 
Gfeek  word  E'piros,  his  meaning,  in  preserving  the  Greek  termination  of^  was  to 
peserve  the  Greek  accentuation  on  the  first  syllable,  though  the  i  in  the  second 
was  long;  whereas  if  he  had  written  the  word  witli  Latin  orthotrraphy  Epirus, 
the  rule  of  Latin  pronunciation  wouUl  have  thrown  the  accent  on  the  i.  Such  a 
departure  from  the  Roman  habits  of  speech  could  not  be  generally  adopted,  and 

find  in  the  words  mtiodwKd  from  the  Greek  at  that  period,  the  accent  was 
changsd  lather  than  the  quantity ;  hi  a  hrtar  age  the  quantity  was  sacrificed  to 
pnser?e  the  accentuation. 
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my  recollection,  Greek  words,  the  original  Latin  practice 
having  been  to  form  adiectiyes  from  the  names  of  the  animals 
in  inua,  and  of  vegetables  in  eu$.  The  vegetable  adjectives  * 
in  mua  were  of  late  introduction,  and  built  upon  the  Greek 
model,  even  when  derived  from  Latin  names ;  they  seem  to 
have  been  always  reputed  short,  and  the  contracted  adjec- 
tives, abiegnus,  acemus,  quemus,  seem  to  imply  the  brevilir 
of  abietinus,  acerinus,  and  quercinus,  which  were  not  used. 
Pliny  seems  to  have  attached  to  the  termination  tm»  a  pecu- 
liar meaning,  as  virga  myrtea  or  laurea,  a  myrtle  or  laurel 
twig;  oleum  myrtinum,  laurinum,  myrrlnnum,  oil  extracted 
from  myrtle,  laurel,  or  myrrh  ;  folium  laurinum,  a  leaf  like 
that  of  laurel.  Adjectives  io  inuSf  from  the  names  of  animals, 
are  invariably  long  and  accented  on  the  i;  as  equinus,caiiiiiiB, 
cervinus,  viporinus,  aquilmiis,  murinus,  from  mus.  I  think  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  law  that  all  adjectives  in  inus^ 
of  Greek  extraction,  or  derived  from  the  names  of  vegetables 
(such  being  framed  on  the  Greek  model),  have  the  i  short 
and  iinaccentecl  ;  all  derived  from  the  names  of  animals,  and 
p^oucrally  «iH  other  adjectives  in  inM^,  the  i  long  and  accented, 
unless  there  })o  s|)e('ial  authority  to  the  contrary;  and  I  call 
to  mind  uo  other  exceptions  than  serotinus  and  diutinus, 
thon()  }i  it  is  very  possible  that  others  may  escape  my  recol- 
lection. 

3.  Obsoleta. — Haic.  N.  autumnalis  medio  obsoletus. 

Park.  Par.  p.  90.  t.  89.  f,4.  Two  flowers  declined, 
white;  cup  very  small ;  yellow,  with  dun-coloured 
edge  ;  leaves  two,  narrow ;  scape  rising  between 
them.  Received  by  Parkinson  from  Spain,  and 
not  sinec  noticed.  N.  Broussoneti  (Lagasca), 
colour  unknown,  is  perhaps  this  plant.  PI.  41.  f.  -28. 
represents  the  tube,  cup,  and  sepal,  of  two-flowered 
specimens  from  Tangiers  (lurl);ir.  Hentham.  and 
Lindl.),  the  flowers  of  which  have  the  posture  of 
those  of  Viridiflora  ;  the  cu})  minute,  the  tube  a 
little  exceedin<T  half  an  inch  ;  segmcuts  of  the  limb 
obuvate,  equal  to  the  limb  ;  but  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  cannot  be  ascertained.  If  they  are  not 
viridiflora,  they  are  probably  i  1  )S(  iIeta.  The  obovate 
apiculate  sepal  seems  to  distmguish  them  from  the 
others. 

4.  Viriditiora.— 1-  (3?)  flora.     Bot.  Mag,  41.  1687. 
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Flower  green,  jonquil-scented,  cup  very  small, 
6-lobed ;  scape  produced  before  the  leaves ;  tube 
according  t4>  the  figure  |ths,  limb  arly  as  long, 
leaves  rush-like ;  bulb  small.  'Hic  specimen 
there  represented  is  one-flowered.  (Specim.  ex 
Tangiers?  PL  41.  f.  28.  Herb.  Benth.  et  Lindl. 
2-flor.)  This  plant  grows  on  the  neutral  ground 
between  Gibraltar  and  St.  Roque,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Barbaiy.  I  believe  the  two-flowered  specimens 
from  Tangiers  to  be  viridiflora.  Parkinson's  green- 
flowering  plant,  of  which  the  cup  according  to  the 
figure  was  not  lobed,  had  a  three-flowered  scape. 

Var.  2?  Integra?— Park.  Par.  94.  1 1.  t.  93.  f.  6.  3-flow- 
ered,  cup  entire.  Tlic  existence  of  this  variety 
with  an  entire  margin  to  the  cup,  depends  on  the 
accuracy  of  Parkinson's  figure ;  and,  as  he  does 
not  state  the  margin  to  be  entire,  I  consider  the 
figure  to  deserve  very  little  credit. 

This  species  form.s  the  genus  Chluruster  of  Haworth  ;  his 
generic  character  is  a  very  incomplete  description  of  the 
species,  and  contains  no  semblance  of  a  generic  distinction. 
I  have  lost  the  jilauL  many  years,  and  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  examiniug  the  most  importaut  features  of  this  and 
the  other  autumnal  species. 

Suborder  (i.  (i  \LANTHE.t:.  Porandrous  ;  i.  e.  not  having  the 
anthers  slit  and  inverted,  bnt  opening  partially  ;  in 
this  instance  the  pollen  is  dischargecl  through  two 
small  round  holes  at  the  summit.  Notoperculous; 
bedded,  i.  e.  with  a  glandular  spongy  covering  to 
the  germen,  in  which  the  filaments  are  inserted. 
Pollen  not  half  the.  size  of  tlie  smallest  pollen  of 
Amaryllidece ;  peduncle  curved. 
This  suborder  is  confined  to  the  portion  of  the  old  Con- 
tinent north  of  the  tropics. 

§.1.  Scape  solid;  seeds  whitish. 

80.  Galanthus. — -Bulb  ovate  ;  leaves  linear  lorate ;  scape 
1 -flowered  ;  spatlie  tubular  below;  above,  slit  on 
one  side,  transparent  on  the  other  ;  germen  o]>lonnr- 
ovate,  pendulous ;  segments  separate ;  sepals  con- 
cave, expanding  in  the  sun  ;  petals  much  shorter, 
obovate,  emarginate,  2-lobed,  having  the  semblance  of 
large  nectareous  scales ;  style  filiform,  tapering  to  a 
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Iioint;  filamentB  short,  equal,  inserted  in  the  opercle, 
ree  ;  anthers  ereet»  affixed  at  the  base,  apiculate; 
orifices  terminal,  round;  capsule  valvelesa;  seeds 
whitish ;  pollen  very  minute, 

1.  Nivalis. — Engl.  hot.  1.  19.  Sepak  white;  petak  * 

with  5  green  lines  down  the  inside  of  each  lobe» 
and  an  undulated  green  mark  towards  the  top  out* 
side. 

Var.  hortcnsiSf  flore  semipleiio.  The  doubleuess  of  this 
flower  consists  in  a  multiplication  of  the  scale-like 
petals,  on  some  of  which  an  anther  more  or  less 
perfect  is  usually  borne ;  which  is  very  usual  also 
in  Camellia  Japcmica.  Dr.  Lindley  considers  this 
analagous  to  the  production  of  supernumerary 
anthers  in  Gethyllis,  which  occurs  also  in  VeUona. 
It  appears  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  the  imper- 
fect conversion  of  the  stamens  into  petals,  the  flower 
being  in  iact  only  semi-double.  The  like  occurs  in 
the  semi-double  Hippeastrnm  equestre.  In  Ge- 
thyllis  and  Vellosia  the  stamens'  are  multiplied 
without  any  multiplication  of  the  segments. 

2.  Plic4tu8.— Bot  Reg.  7.  545.  Bot  Mag.  47.  2162. 

Marsh  y.  Bieberstein.  Fl.Cauc.  Sup.  225.  Leucojum 
bulb,  prsec.  Byz.  Clus.  Hist.  1.  1^.  Bulb  larger ; 
leaves  larger,  with  their  margins  folded  back;  scape 
more  robust ;  flower  smaller,  green,  more  intense ; 
petak  set  more  in  than  the  sepals,  and  having  more 
the  appearance  of  a  scale.  The  sepals  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  outer  coat  of  the  germen,  but 
in  plicatum  the  petab  are  set  on  its  inner  coat,  and 
their  base  does  not  range  with  the  sepals.  If 
the  petals  of  Nivalis  had  agreed  with  it  in  that 
respect,  I  should  have  thought  that  the  true  petals 
were  entirely  deficient.  It  is  a  native  of  Russia 
and  Asia. 

81.  Erinosma. — Bulb  ovate;  leaves  linear  lorate;  scape 
1-2-flowered,  pedunculated ;  germen  triangular,  obo- 
vate^  pendulous;  spathe  tubular  below,  above  slit 
on  one  side,  transparent  on  the  other ;  germen  obo- 
vate,  segments  of  the  perianth  separate,  similar ;  fila- 
ments short,  equal,  free,  erect,  inserted  in  iheopercle ; 
anthers  erect,  affixed  at  the  base,  not  apiculate; 
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orifices  terminal,  and  style  club-shaped  (i.  e.  thick 
at  top,  attenuated  downwards);  stigma  triangular, 
slender,  tapering  to  a  point ;  capsule  turbinate,  seedb 
yellowish  white. 

1.  Vernum. — Leucojum   vernuni.  Bot.  Mag.  2.  46. 

Spathe  longer  than  the  peduncle,  perianth  f  long, 
segments  concave,  oval,  with  a  blunt  point ;  a 
yellowish  green  spot  on  the  outside  of  each,  just 
below  the  point ;  style  white  below,  green  upwards ; 
the  tapering  pomt  white,  liuwer  fragrant;  in 
February. 

This  is  no  Leucojum,  for  that  genus  has  shining  testaceous 
black  seeds  like  those  of  Hemerocallis,  and  a  stvle  attenuated 
at  both  ends  like  the  roller  used  by  pastry-cooks.  It  differs 
from  Galanthus  in  having  the  petals  like  the  sepals,  and  the 
style  club-shaped  and  thick,  instead  of  slender  and  tapering 
upwards  ;  it  di tiers  from  Acis  in  the  complete  separation  of 
the  segments  of  the  perianth,  which  are  united  in  Acis,  in 
the  style  attenuated  downw  ards  iu^tead  uf  upwards,  the  acute 
stigma,  and  the  round  orifices  of  the  anthers,  which  if  we  may 
trust  the  usual  accuracy  of  Parad.  Lond.  are  more  longitudi- 
nal in  Acis  (see  Par.  Liond.  fig.  21.)  and  the  leaves  not  being 
filifonn.  Erinosma  should  be  planted  in  peat  In  very  wet 
annuners  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  np  tne  bulbs. 

2.  Carpathicum. — Leucojum  vernum;  var. /3.  Bot.  Mag. 

45.  1993.  Spatiie  2-iiuwered  ;  spots  on  the  perianth 

vellow. 
»^ 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  this  plant.  I  see 
no  reason  for  confounding  it  with  the  one-flowered,  green- 
>j)ottod  vernum.  I  Iselieve  that  venumi  does  not  ever  pro- 
duce a  two-iiowered  scape,  and  that  the  L.  pra^cox  majus  of 
Clusius  is  Carpathicum. 

82.  Acis. — Perianth  just  united  at  the  base  ;  segments  nearly 
simihir;  tiianients  inserted  in  the  disk;  free,  short, 
straight;  anthers  erect,  affixed  at  the  base;  dehiscent 
on  the  outer  side  near  the  orifice ;  style  filiform,  a  little 
attenuated  upwards ;  stigma  a  little  divided  ;  seeds 
fleshy,  angular.  fRulb  ovate;  leaves  filiform  ;  scape 
1 -few-flowered  ;  spathe  2-valved  ;  germen  pendulous.) 

1.  Trichophylla. — Leucojum  trichophyllum.  Bot.  Reg. 
7.  544.  One-flowered,  perianth  oval,  white ;  flowers 
vernal. 
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2.  Granditiora. — ^Pl.  30.  fig.  4.  Specini.  Herb.  Linn. 

Leucojinn  Redoute  lil.  217.  2-4-fiowered,  perianth 
oval,  wliite. 

3.  Rosea. — Sweet  Br.  fl.  g.  297.  Oue-flowered,  perianth 

oval,  pink;  leaves  glauccsc <  i)t. 

4.  Autumnalis. — Parad.  Lond.  21.  Leucojum  aut.  Bot. 

Mag.  9(i0.  2-3-flowcred,  poriantli  wliito,  red  at  the 
base;  segments  3-clet't  at  the  tnd  ;  leaves  green. 

The  first  is  said  to  produce  its  blossom  in  the  spring,  the 
others  in  autumn  before  the  leaves  push.  They  are  all  natives 
of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  inspecting  these  myself,  never  having 

seen  any  but  autumnalis  in  flower,  and  that  many  3'cars  ago. 
I  have  it  in  the  greenhouse,  where  it  requires  to  be  left  quite 
dry  in  summer.  It  grows  abundantly  near  tlio  river  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hadajo?.  Rosea  and  autumnalis  might 
liave  been  united  as  varieties  of  one  species  under  the  name 
hiemalis,  but  they  will  probably  maintain  themselves  dis- 
tinct. 

^,  2.  Scape  hoUow;  seeds  shelly,  blacky  shinmg, 

83.  Leuc6jum. — ^Perianth  six-cleft,  segments  separate,  nearly 
equal  (narrowed  near  the  point),  style  slender,  cla- 
vate ;  stigma  acuminate ;  filaments  inserted  in  the 

disk  ;  anthers  erect,  dehiscent  on  the  outer  side,  from 
the  terminal  orifice,  but  not  to  the  base ;  capsule  soft, 
triangular,  turbinate,  3-valved,  semi-dehiscent  (bulb 
ovate ;  leaves  vaginadng,  erect,  linear,  lorate ;  scape 
few -many -flowered  ;  spathe  1 -leaved,  deeply  slit, 
withering;  germen  obovate.)  Seeds  nearly  round, 
outer  coat  loose,  foliaeeons,  glossy  black ;  inner  coat 
brown,  soft,  separnMe  :  all  mi  mm  horny,  with  a  large 
circular  chalaza  not  visible  till  the  coats  are  removed  ; 
embryo  curved,  reaching  the  foramen. 

1.  ^stivum. — Bot.  Mag.  30. 1210.  Leaves  green ;  scape 

flattened,  2-edged ;  peduncles  about  an  inch  long 
or  less ;  perianth  white,  with  a  faint  green  spot  on 
each  segment  near  the  end  ;  seeds  as  !>ig  as  a  pea. 
The  valves  of  the  capsule  gape  near  tiie  top,  but 
adhere  at  the  point,  and  do  not  open  to  the  base, 

2.  Pulchdllum. — Parad.  Lond.  74.    Leaves  deep  green, 

appearing  in  Nov. ;  scape  3-7-flowered,  peduncles 
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long,  green,  not  crenulurt  d  :  T)eriantli  white,  with 
a  green  spot  near  tlie  top  oi  t^acfi  segment ;  filaments 
white;  style  white,  with  a  p;reen  spot  hrlow  the 
stigma  ;  ovules  13-20  in  each  cell.  I  hu  figure  of 
the  style  and  stigma  of  this  plant  is  doubtjess  impro- 
perly represented,  for  it  disagrees  with  the  descrip- 
tion in  tne  text,  as  well  as  with  the  conformation  of 
Lencojnm  cestiTum.   I  have  nerer  seen  the  phint. 

3.  Hernandcziaimm. — Camhtissedes.  Leaves  liiK^ar,  3-4- 
liues  wide,  obtuse,  1-1^  foot  long  ;  scape  a  little  ex- 
ceeding the  leaves;  spathe  ont-Itaved,  peduncle 
1-1 J  inch,  filiform  ;  perianth  about  ^  an  inch  (4-5- 
lines)  long;  style  shorter  than  the  limb.  Differs 
from  sestivum  in  having  flowers  about  half  the  size, 
and  a  more  oblong  germen.  Found  by  Dr.  Her- 
nandez, in  Majorca,  on  the  mountains  near  Lluch. 

Leucojum  ca|)itulatum  of  R.  and  Schultes  from  Loureiro 
C.  Ch.  p.  24G.  is  unquestioiiahly  a  Curculigo  or  Molineria. 
They  have  been  misled  by  the  alleged  thickness  of  the  points 
of  the  limb,  without  considering  the  plicate  leaves  and  hairy 
exterior  of  the  perianth.  Leucojum  is  remarkably  distin- 
guishable from  Erinosma  by  the  lateral  slit  of  the  anther, 
which  is  superadded  to  the  terminal  pore,  sometimes  running 
near  to  the  base,  though  the  anther  is  not  at  all  inverted,  as 
in  the  schistandrous  genera ;  the  stigma  is  much  like  that  of 
Erinosma,  but  the  style  slenderer  and  less  clavate. 

Suborder  7  ?  Tacce^e. 

Concerning  these  anomalous  plants,  which  form  the  order 
Taccacea?,  and  in  my  opinion  do  not  properly  helone:  to  Ania- 
ry  llidaceve,  I  have  little  to  add  to  what  has  hevii  ah  eady  stated. 
The  order  contains  only  the  very  few  known  species  of  Tacca, 
one  ol  which  has  been  detached  by  Preiil,  under  the  name 
Ataccia.  I  raised  many  years  ago  Tacca  pinnatifida  and 
integrifolia  from  seed,  and  their  habit  was  precisely  that  of  an 
Arum,  throwing  out  their  fibres  from  the  upper  surface  of 
the  tuber,  whi<m  lay  dormant  in  winter.  I  have  never  seen 
their  inflorescence,  but  notwithstanding  its  approximation  to 
that  of  hexapetaloid  plants,  I  believe  they  will  be  found  to 
have  been  properly  placed  (p.  45)  asa  separate  (subspadiceous 
subcorollimrm)  order.  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  of  the 
plants  I  have  included  under  Amaryllidaces,  produce  fibres 
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on  the  upper  surface  of  a  tuber ;  I  cannot  bring  to  mind 
whether  the  Dioscurca?  do  so  or  not,  and  1  liavc  not  access  to 
any  of  that  genus  at  })resent,  but  1  observe  from  the  engrav- 
ing that  Testudinaria  does  not;  and,  if  Dioscorea  does,  that 
circumstance  will  furnish  a  stronger  feature  of  generic  dis- 
tinction than  any  which  has  been  yet  noticed  ;  but  we  must 
look  hr  beyond  thig  natural  order  to  judge  of  its  validity  in 
lindtme  the  affinity  of  yegetables,  and  we  should  6nd  it  dis- 
tinguiwinff  Caladiom  from  Arum,  which  shews  that  it  cannot 
be  availabfe  as  a  high  grade  of  separation. 
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ON  CROSS£S  AND  HYBRID  INTERMIXTURES 

IN  VEGETABLES. 


The  first  experiments,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  pOMi- 
bility  of  producing  hybrid  vegetables,  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  Germany,  by  Kolreuter,  who  published  reports  of 
his  proceedings  in  the  Acts  of  the  Petersburgh  Academy  be- 
tween 50  and  60  years  ago.  Lycium,  digitalis,  nicotiana, 
datura,  and  lobelia,  were  the  chief  plants  with  which  he 
worked  successfully,  and  as  I  have  found  nothing  in  his  re- 
ports to  the  best  of  my  recollection  opposed  to  my  own  general 
observations,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  more  concerning  his 
mules  than  the  fact,  that  he  was  the  father  ut  such  experiments. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  followed  up  by  others, 
or  to  hnvp  attracted  the  attention  of  cultivators  or  botanists 
as  thev  ought  to  have  done;  and  nothing  else  material  on 
the  suoject  has  fallen  under  my  notice  of  earlier  date  than 
Mr.  Knight's  report  of  his  crosses  of  fruit-trees,  and  my  own 
of  ornamental  flowers,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London.  Those  papers  attracted  the  public  notice, 
and  appear  to  have  excited  many  persons  both  in  this  cuuutry 
and  abroad  to  similar  experiments. 

In  the  year  1819,  having  for  some  years  previous  paid 
attention  to  the  production  of  hybrid  vegetables,  but  ignorant 
of  the  experiments  of  Kolreuter,  I  was  induced,  rather 
against  my  own  inclination,  to  address  some  detailed  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  which 
were  published  in  tne  transactions  of  that  body.  It  was,  I 
say,  against  my  inclination,  because  I  was  fully  aware,  that 
a  mum  longer  course  of  experiments  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  obtain  any  results  sufficiently  certain  to  give  stability  to  my 
views.  It  is,  however,  satisfictory  to  find  at  the  present  day, 
Bksr  the  attention  of  botanists  and  cultivators  has  been  fully 
called  to  the  subject  during  the  space  of  many  years,  and  a 
multitude  of  experiments  carried  on  by  a  variety  of  persons, 
that,  although  our  knowledge  of  its  mysteries  is  still  very 
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limited,  my  general  views  baye  been  fully  verified,  and  my 
anticipations  confirmed  in  a  manner  which  I  was  acarccly  san* 
guine  enough  to  have  expected.  Soon  after  the  publication 
of  that  communication  to  the  Society,  I  was  accosted  by 
more  than  one  botanist  in  the  words,  I  do  not  thank  you 
for  your  mules,*'  and  otiicr  expressions  of  like  import,  under 
an  impression  that  the  intermixture  of  species  which  had 
been  commenced,  and  was  earnestly  recommended  to  culti- 
vators,  would  confuse  the  labours  of  botanists,  and  force  them 
to  work  their  way  through  a  wilderness  of  uncertainty; 
whereas  it  was  evident  to  myself,  that  it  v  otild  on  the  con» 
trarv  afford  a  test  whereby  the  accnracv  of  their  distinctions 
miglit  be  more  satisfactoriU'  investi<i:ated,  many  of  the  errors 
of  tlieir  pystein  erntliratf d,  and  its  details  (established  upon  a 
more  solid  foundation,  and  less  uj)on  the  judixnu  iit  or  eaprice 
of  individnals.  Tiie  alarm,  wliich  some  )K)tanists  had  taken 
incon'^ideratelv,  appears  to  have  subsided,  and  admissions 
have  been  already  made  by  some  of  the  most  distiniznislied, 
which,  if  the  con8e(|iii  iices  that  flow  from  them  are  considered 
without  prejudice,  must  lead  to  much  more  extensive  avowals, 
and  a  final  assent  to  tlie  prineij)le  of  my  statements  concerning 
specific  and  generic  distinctions.  A  nnmber  of  attempts  had 
been  made  by  the  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  to 
produce  new  varieties  of  fruit,*  bv  impregnating  the  flowers 
with  the  pollen  of  other  individuals,  and  the  success  of  his 
proceedings  was  communicated  to  the  public,  both  by  his  let- 
ters to  tlie  Societv,  and  by  the  more  substantial  production 
of  the  fruits  he  had  raised ;  but  it  must  be  evident,  that  less 
could  be  expected  in  the  raising  of  new  fruit-bearing  plants 
by  intermixture,  because  the  hybridising  process  is  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  inimical  to  fertility  in  the  ofispring ;  and  that 
the  flower-garden  was  more  likely  to  be  adorned,  than  the 
kitdien-gaKlen  replenished,  by  the  intermixture  of  species. 
The  President  adopted  in  his  writings  a  principle  or  dogma, 
which  seemed  to  be  then  much  relied  upon  by  botanists,  that 
the  production  of  a  fertile  cross  was  proof  direct  that  the  two 
parents  were  of  the  same  species,  and  he  assumed  as  a  con8&- 
ouence,  that  a  sterile  ofilspnng  was  nearly  conclusiye  evidence 
tiiat  they  were  of  different  species;  and  this  dictum  was  ad- 
ranced  without  suggesting  any  alteration  in  the  definition  of 

*  There  is  a  paper  in  the  Philos.  Transact.  c<mi!«niing  tha  pfoductloii  of 
applea,  hf  ooanof  the  poUen,  by  JBenj.  Cooke. 
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the  term  species,  hut  leaving:  it  to  imply  what  it  had  before 
UTn*vf»TN'dly  siq^nifled  in  the  laiijjruatje  uf  Imtanists.  iravin*^, 
in  tact,  the  same  Fundamental  opinion,  tliat  the  production  of 
a  fertile  intermixture,  designated  the  common  origin  of  the 
parents,  I  held  also,  what  exjx  rienci;  has  since  in  a  great 
ineaMM<  confirmed,  that  the  production  of  any  intei mixture 
amongst  vegetables,  whether  fertile  or  not,  gave  r<'as<»?i  to 
suspect  that  the  parents  were  descended  from  one  common 
stock,  and  shewed  that  they  were  referable  to  one  genus; 
but  that  there  was  no  substantial  and  natural  difference  be- 
tween what  botanists  had  called  species,  and  wliat  tliey  had 
termed  varieties  ;  the  distinction  being  merely  in  degree,  and 
not  absolute  ;  so  that,  without  first  reforming  the  terms  used 
in  botany,  and  ascertaining  more  precisely  what  was  meant 
by  a  species,  those  who  argued  on  the  subject  were  fighting 
tbe  air ;  and  I  suggested,  as  my  view,  that  the  birth  of  an  in- 
termixture afforded  presumptive  evidence  that  the  parents 
were  of  one  genus,  meaning  thereby  kind  or  descent,  and  im- 
plying such  an  affinity  as  to  enable  them  to  breed  together, 
and  to  induce  a  probability  that  they  had  diverged  from  one 
original  created  type.   The  real  point  in  discussion  at  that 
period  was,  whether  there  did  exist  a  positive  and  invariable 
line  of  fertility  or  sterility  in  all  mixed  vegetable  produc- 
tions, founded  upon  an  original  identity  or  divemty  in  the 
parental  stocks ;  aud  whether  it  was  possible  for  two  plants, 
which  were  considered  according  to  the  geqend  system  of 
botanists  to  be  distinct  species,  to  produce  a  fertile  cross, 
without  proving  an  error  of  the  subdivision  in  that  particular 
case.    Further  experiments  have  shewn,  that  the  steriii^  or 
fertility  of  the  offspring  does  not  depend  upon  original  di- 
versity of  stock ;  and  tliat,  if  two  species  are  to  be  united  in 
a  scientific  arrancrement  on  account  of  a  fertile  issue,  the 
botanist  imist  give  up  his  specific  distinctions  generally,  and 
entrench  himself  within  the  genera.    It  has  been  ohjccted 
that  if  any  plants,  now  different,  had  descended  trom  one 
original  type,  we  niiofht  expect  to  find  new  forms  and  com- 
binations daily  arising  round  us  by  the  process  of  nature,  as 
well  as  by  artificial  agency  ;  whereas  the  catiilogue  of  Eu- 
ropean vegetables  does  not  appear  to  be  increased  by  the 
production  of  new  plants  in  a  wild*  state ;  but  it  is  most 


*  iianuticulus,  Anemone,  Hypericum,  iiclcrauthus,  Droscm,  Potcutiiia,  Geum, 
lledicago,  Galium,  CentauKA,  Stachys,  Rhinanthus,  Digitalis,  VcriMacom,  Gen- 
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probable,  tliat  if  the  Almiglitv  created  tbe  origiual  types  ca- 
pable of  pcrniaiK'Ut  variations  under  dilitiont  circumstances, 
perhaps  of  soil  or  climate,  those  variations  were  worked  at  a 
very  early  period,  on  the  first  diffusion  of  seeds  into  every 
dimrent  portion  of  the  vorld,  especially  by  the  operation  of 
the  flood,  and  may  have  in  part  resulted  from  the  changes  of 
climate  which  accompanied  it  and  shortened  the  life  of  man. 
We  must  recollect,  that  although  the  different  races  of  dogs, 
which  all  freely  interbreed,  are  universally  admitted  to  have 
come  from  one  type,  though  now  outwardly  more  unlike  to 
each  other  than  numberless  distinct  species  of  other  animals^ 
we  know  not  what  the  similitude  of  tnat  type  was ;  we  have 
no  record  concerning  the  original  wild  dog,  nor  whether  there 
existed  immediately  before  or  after  the  deluge  any  dogs  in  an 
undomesticated  state;  nor  have  we  any  luiowledge  of  the 
time  or  place  when  any  one  of  the  several  races,  as  grey- 
hound, terrier,  spaniel,  bull-dog,  &c.  took  its  birth ;  nor  is 
there  a  single  known  instance  of  two  parent  dogs  of  the  same 
race,  givincr  birth  to  individuals  of  a  new  race,  or  materially 
dissimilar  to  themselves,  except  where  they  are  mongrels,  and 
one  of  the  ancestral  types  reappears  more  strongly  than  the 
other.  Neither  have  we  an\'  iTiforrnrition  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  the  different  races  of  mankind,  which  are  as  different 
in  appearance  as  the  species  of  vegetables;  we  have  not  scea 
any  new  race  arise  within  the  period  of  liistorical  certainty  ; 
and  whatever  do  know  concerning  them,  refers  the  time 
of  their  branching  out  from  the  common  stock  to  very  re- 
mote antiquity,  at  a  period  antecedent  to  or  co(H'al  with  the 
dispersion  of  mnnkind  over  the  globe.  If  it  had  been  otlior- 
wise,  the  various  races  would  have  been  blended,  instead  of 
occupying  different  localities.  It  is  probable  that  the  various 
races  of  dogs  owe  their  origin  to  a  very  early  periofl ;  to  the 
days,  when  the  effects  arising  from  change  of  situation,  were 
first  experienced  by  the  several  created  members  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdom :  and  it  is  no  more  essential  to 
believe  that  individuals  of  every  one  of  the  present  species  of 
fox,  or  antelope,  or  finch  (many  of  which  are  more  like  to 
each  other  than  the  greyhound  is  to  the  terrier,  though  thej 
do  not  intermingle),  entered  with  their  present  respective  as- 


tiana,  Mi niha,  Quercus,  Salix.  anf]  Narcissii«;.  are  however  a  ]nn(r  list  of  Genera 
enumerated  by  Schiede,  1825,  and  Lasch  Linn.  iB2i/,  as  havuig  piuduce^spon- 
laMoas  hybrids,  to  which  Crintnn  may  be  Mti. 
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pects  into  the  ark,  than  that  all  the  calceolarias  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Chili,  or  all  the  mezerabryantheiiiums  on  the  wastes 
of  Southern  Africa,  exhibited  their  present  peculiarities  in 
the  days  of  the  patriarch.  It  was  perhaps  part  of  the  wise 
scheme  of  Providence,  for  the  purpose  of  peopling  the  world 
with  the  iiiiinense  diversity  of  forms  that  occupy  it,  to  pve 
each  created  race  a  dispositiou  to  branch  into  divcr.-.iiu'S, 
acquiring  constitutional  peculiarities,  which  should  keep 
them  more  or  less  separated  ;  and  the  same  phaenomenon  is 
obsenrable  in  the  languages  of  man,  which  axe  infinitely 
numerous ;  yet  there  \&  no  reason  to  bdiieire  that  many  lan- 
guages were  giFen  to  man  on  the  confiision  of  tongues ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  cloven  tongues  that  gave  back  Ihe  power 
of  universal  speech,  imply  that  they  were  few ;  but  from 
these  haye  branched  out  innumerable  languages,  which  can* 
not  be  reunited,  and  no  person  can  show  when  or  how  any 
one  of  them  arose,  thougn  we  may  trace  the  mingling  of  one 
with  another  in  the  later  years  of  the  world.  One  thing 
seems  pretty  certain,  amongst  the  mysteries  in  which  this 
subject  is  enyeloped,  that  the  differences  worked,  whether 
in  plants  or  animals,  in  a  state  of  domesticity,  do  not  elfect 
so  great  a  constitutional  separation  inducing  an  indisposition 
to  reunite  and  produce  a  prolific  oflispring,  as  the  changes 
which  have  been  wrought  by  nature  in  the  wilderness. 

1  have  said  in  the  preliminary  obsen  ations  on  Amarylli- 
daceae,  that  a  perfect  analogy  between  animals  and  vegetables 
in  their  generations  is  not  apparent ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
assert,  that,  if  this  subject  can  ever  be  thoroughly  bottomed, 
it  may  not  be  found  to  exist.  A  reformation  of  Zoology  is 
in  progress ;  for  example,  in  Ornithology,  the  Linnaean  ge- 
rms Motacilla  was  after  a  time  confined  to  the  wagtails,  a 
large  group  being  detached  as  Silvifr  ;  but  later  observers 
found  thnt  group  to  consist  of  severiil  families,  and  have 
hmvii  correctly  distinguished  at  least  the  robins,  the  red- 
starts, the  nightingales,  the  hedge  warblers,  the  fruit-eating 
warblers,  the  sedge  warblers,  the  cliats,  the  troglodyte 
wrens,  and  the  greenish  wrens,  as  separate  o^enera  with  their 
respective  diversities;  and  within  those  generic  limits  I 
suspect,  that  the  power  of  crossing  may  be  confined,  and  their 
several  species,  however  now  immutably  distinct,  may  have 
respectively  branched  out  from  one  stock  since  the  jieriod 
of  the  deluffe.  I  have  lately  had  uuder  mv  observation  a 
dog,  whose  father  was  a  fox  in  an  innyard  at  Ripon,  and  it 
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has  singfularly  the  iiiaiiurrs  as  well  as  the  voice  of  a  Ibx,  but 
it  is  the  parent  of  mauy  families  of  j)u|)j)ie6:  and  I  feel  satis- 
fied that  the  fox  and  the  dog  are  uf  one  origin,  and  suspect 
the  wolf  and  jackall  to  be  of  the  same ;  nor  could  I  ever  con- 
template the  black  line  down  the  back  of  a  dun  pony  with- 
out entertaining  a  suspicion  that  the  hone,  unknown  in  a 
wild  state  except  where  it  has  escaped  from  domesticity,  may 
be  a  magnificent  improvement  of  the  wild  ass  in  the  very 
earliest  age  of  the  world :  bearing  in  mind,  that  both  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  creation,  the  diversities  arising  froia 
inscrutable  causes  in  the  wild  races  of  the  forest,  are  of  a  more 
unalterable  character  than  those  which  spring  up  under  the 
care  and  cultivation  of  nian.  With  respect  to  animals  in 
their  wild  state,  their  union  with  their  own  species  seems  to 
be  mainly  guided  by  voice  and  smell,  and  in  domesticity 
that  instinctive  preference  is  evidently  much  weaker,  and 
the  will  to  keep  themselves  distinct  is  therefore  lessened. 
The  various  iip^ies  of  greenish  wrens  are  so  similar  in  plu- 
mage, that  it  requires  nice  examination  to  distinguish  them» 
yet  they  have  different  notes,  manners,  and  habits  of  build- 
ing their  nests,  even  when  in  the  same  locality  ;  but  we  have 
no  certainty  tliat  if  their  predilection  fur  the  voice  and  smdl 
of  their  own  r;ii-e  was  weakened,  they  would  not  be  capable 
f)f  ]>r()(lucin^  a  fertile  eross ;  and  we  draw  our  conclusions 
iruni  a  few  instances  of  domestic  mules  between  species 
which  happen  to  be  widely  removed  from  each  other,  a>  die 
pheasant  and  iowl,  the  goldfinch  and  canary  bird ;  whereas 
we  should  apply  to  this  subject,  concerning  which  our  know- 
ledge is  very  liuuted,  tiie  consideration  of  the  fact  ascer- 
tained concerning  vegetables,  which  have  no  will  to  interfere 
with  our  experiments,  that  some  crosses  are  sterile  ;ui(l  -ome 
quite  fertile,  without  any  apparent  reason,  exct  pL  die  greater 
or  less  approximation  of  constitution  iu  the  parents :  and  that 
the  cross-bred  plant,  which  has  seemed  for  a  long  course  of 
years  to  be  absolutely  sterile,  becomes  under  some  circum- 
stances productive. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  above  stated,  when  it 
was  shown  that  the  botanic  subdivisions  of  Rhododendron, 
Azalea,  and  Rbodora,  comprehended  plants  which  mere 
capable  of  intermixing,  I  asserted  that  the  botanist  must 
reconsider  and  alter  his  subdivisions,  and  acknowledge  that, 
notwithstanding  their  peculiarities,  they  constituted  but  one 
genus  or  kind.   Conformably  with  this  suggestion,  Mr. 
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Sweet,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Hortus  Britannicus,  has 
since  wisely  added  to  Rhododendron  the  genera  Rhodora 
and  Azalea,  with  the  exception  of  Azalea  procumbens, 
thongh  in  his  subdiviflion  of  the  pekrgoiiiums  he  has  not 
kept  in  view  sufficiently  that  certain  and  unalterable  guide. 
The  true  meaning  of  species,  not  as  the  word  used  to  be  ex- 
plained by  botanists,  but  as  it  is  in  (act  used  in  dl  botanical 
amngements,  appears  to  be,  the  subdivision  of  the  genera 
or  kinds  into  branches,  which  naturally  maintain  themselves 
distinct  even  when  approximated,  thoagh  they  may  be  more 
or  less  capable  of  artificial  or  accidental  intermixture ;  while 
a  local  variety  will  reproduce  itself  when  isolated  under 
particular  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate ;  and  a  semi- 
nal variety  will  not  with  equal  certainty  reproduce  itself 
in  the  same  form  anywher^  being  more  ready  to  inter- 
mingle with  others  of  like  origin.  In  hcU  there  is  no 
real  or  natural  line  of  difference  between  species  and  per- 
manent or  descendible  variety,  as  the  terms  have  been  ap- 
plied by  all  botanists ;  nor  do  there  exist  any  fcatnrcs  on 
■which  reliance  can  be  placed  to  pronounce  whetJier  two 
plants  are  distinguishable  as  species  or  varieties.  Any  per- 
son, who  attends  to  t}w  sii})ject,  will  perceive  that  no  bota- 
nist has  laid  down  any  precise  rules  by  which  that  point  of 
inquiry  can  be  solved,  and  that  the  most  variable,  contra- 
dictor>'',  and  nnsubstantinl  friLtures  have  been  taken  hv  dif- 
ferent  peiisuns,  and  by  tin'  same  person  on  difierent  occa- 
sions, to  uphold  the  distinctions  they  proposed  to  establish; 
the  truth  being  tliat  such  di.^tinctions  are  quite  arbitniry, 
and  that,  if  two  plants  are  found  capable  of  interbreedinfj;", 
when  approached  by  tlie  hand  of  man,  they  are  as  much  one 
as  if  they  were  made  to  intermix  mure  readily  and  frequently 
by  the  mere  agency  of  the  wind,  or  assiduity  of  insects ;  and 
are  not  separable  with  more  truth  by  any  positive  difference, 
than  the  varieties  which  cannot  be  prevented  from  crossing 
with  each  other  when  in  the  same  vicinity.  It  remained  to 
be  ascertained  whether  there  did  exist  a  real,  natural,  and 
indefeasible  difference  between  plants  which  could  produce 
a  fertile  and  those  which  could  produce  only  a  sterile  off* 
spring  by  blending  their  races.  It  was  my  opinion  that 
fertility  depended  much  upon  circumstances  of  climate,  soil, 
and  situation,  and  that  there  did  not  exist  any  decided  line 
of  absolute  sterility  in  hybrid  vegetables,  though  from  rea- 
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flons,  which  I  did  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  develope,  but 
undoubtedly  depending  upon  certain  affinities  either  of 
structure  or  constitution,  there  was  a  greater  disposition  to 
fertility  in  some  than  in  others.  Subsequent  experiments 
have  confirmed  this  view  to  such  a  deorree  as  to  make  it 
almost  certain  that  the  fertility  of  the  hybrid  or  mixed  off- 
spring depends  more  upon  the  constitutional  than  the  closer 
botanical  affinities  of  the  parents.  The  most  striking  and 
unanswprahio  jiroof  of  this  lact  was  aH'orded  by  the  genus 
Crinuni,  wlii<  h  is  spread  round  the  whole  belt  ot"  the  globe, 
within  the  tropics  and  witliin  a  certain  distance  from  tliem, 
under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  atiecting  the  consti- 
tution of  individuals,  which  nevertlieless  readily  intermix, 
when  brought  together  by  luiman  agency.  The  plant  called 
Crinum  Capense  (formerly  Amaryllis  longitulia),  impreg- 
nated by  either  Crinum  ^eylanicum  or  scabrum,  both  at 
that  time  also  called  Amaryllis,  produced  offspring,  which 
tlui  ing  sixteen  years  proved  sterile,  prol)ably  because,  not- 
withbtiiuding  their  botanical  aflinity,  the  first  is  an  extra- 
tropical  aquatic  plant,  and  the  two  latter  tropical  plants 
which  affect  drier  habitations  and  readily  rot,  at  least  in 
this  climate,  in  a  wet  situation.  The  same  C.  Capense,  im« 
pregnated  by  Crinum  pedunculatum,  canaliculatttm>  or 
de6zam,  produces  a  fertile  cross,  though  they  are  so  dis- 
similar  as  to  have  been  placed  in  different  genera,  and  the 
author  was  formerly  reproached  by  botanists  as  having  com- 
mitted an  absurdity  wnen  he  insisted  upon  uniting  them. 
The  reason  of  the  fertility  of  their  joint  produce  seems  to  be, 
that  they  are  all  aquatic  or  swamp  plants ;  and  it  may  be 
further  observed  that  the  crosses  with  the  two  former,  the 
plants  being  all  extra-tropical,  are  much  more  fertile  than 
that  between  C.  Capense  and  defizum,  because  the  latter  is 
a  tropical  plant.  The  mules  between  Scabrum  and  Capense 
having  continued  so  many  years  with  everj-  appearance  of  ab- 
solute sterility,  without  any  change  of  situation  or  treatment, 
at  last  produced  one  good  seed  in  1834  and  another  in  1835» 
These  facta  were  of  such  an  overbearing  nature,  that  it  be- 
came impossible  for  those,  who  hnd  rbarj^ed  the  author  with 
ab^Tirditv  for  uniting  the  parcni"-  inider  the  genus  Crinum 
(to  which  even  certain  other  plants  were  then  asserted  to  be 
more  nearly  allied  than  the  species  at  that  time  called  Ama- 
ryllis), to  contend  any  longer  that  they,  producing  a  fertile 
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ofispring,  wefe  of  different  genera,  and  they  will  probably 
be  never  again  disunited  in  any  botanical  work;  but  the 
hcts  furnish  much  ground  for  the  serious  consideration  of 
men  of  science.  It  liappens  (as  if  expressly  designed  to 
overthrow  the  theory,  that  tlie  identity  of  species  is  proved 
by  fertility  or  sterility  in  the  mixed  issue),  that,  while  C. 
Capense,  Zeylanicum,  and  scabrum,  are  very  similar  in 
their  general  appearance,  and  yield  an  offsprin^]^  which  has 
been  found  quite  sterile  except  in  the  case  of  the  two  seeds 
above  mentioned,  C.  Capense  and  pedunculatum  are  as 
unlike  as  perhaps  any  two  species  of  any  known  <j,('nas;  \ind 
if  it  were  asserted  that  C  Cajimse  and  pedunculatuni  are  one 
species,  and  C.  Capense  and  scabrum  two  species,  the  as- 
sertion would  appear,  to  any  person  louking  at  the  piantii, 
too  preposterous  to  require  a  serious  answer. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  sterility  de- 
pends on  constitutional  discrepancy,  or  difference  of  what 
medical  men  call  idiosyncrasy,  may  be  adduced  the  curious 
plant  figured  in  tlic  Botanical  Magazine  under  the  name  of 
Crinum  suhmersurn,  which  was  found  by  my  collector  in  a 
pond  or  flooded  spot  not  far  from  Rio  Janeiro,  in  company 
with  a  small  variety  of  C.  erubescens,  and  appeared  to  l>e 
exactly  intermediate  between  that  aquatic  plant  and  C.  sea- 
brum,  which  grows  on  high  ground  amongst  the  woods.  It 
is  absolutely  sterile,  the  anthers  being  always  shrivelled  and 
the  pollen  dry,  and  it  is  not  materially  different  from  the 
mules  raised  in  our  stoves  between  0.  scabrum  and  a  larger 
varie^  of  C.  erubescens,  the  latter  being  of  course  a  finer 
mule,  but  with  exactly  the  same  barrenness  of  the  anthers. 
C.  submersum  is  certainly  a  natural  cross,  in  consequence  of 
the  pollen  of  C.  scabrum  having  been  brought  to  the  lake 
by  some  humming-bird  or  insect  which  touched  the  stigma 
of  the  aquatic  species.  The  same  sterility  has  been  found 
in  C.  araabile  and  C.  angustum,  which  are  undoubtedly 
mules  accidentally  produced  between  dry-land  and  swamp- 
species,  the  former  probably  between  C.  Zeylanicum  and 
procerum,  the  latter  between  C.  Zeylanicum  and  bracteatum  ; 
as  also  C.  longiflorum  (Amaryllis  longiflora  of  the  Botanical 
Register),  which  is  an  accidental  cross  hntwcPTi  C.  Capense 
and  erubescens,  one  variety  of  it  having  been  produced  at 
Demerara,  the  other  in  Jamaica.  The  fact  being  established 
with  respect  to  one  t^enus,  that  the  species  which  have  most 
botanical  afiinity  and  general  likeness,  if  they  delight  in  a 
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different  state  of  soil  or  of  atmosphere,  produce  a  barren 
cro6S»  while  the  most  dissimilar,  if  they  possess  the  same 
constitutional  predilections,  give  birth  to  a  fertile  plant,  can- 
not remain  as  an  isolated  circumstance,  but  must  be  consi- 
dered by  every  unprejudiced  and  philosophical  mind  with 
reference  to  tlie  whole  vegetable  creation.    I  have  lately 
heard  it  admitted  in  conversation  by  an  eminent  botanist, 
that  he  had  almost  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  thorc  was 
but  OTIC  rose,  meaning  that  tliero  seemed  to  be  no  iiatiinil 
impediment  to  the  fertile  intercourse  of  the  great  variety  of 
plants  which  constitute  the  known  species  of  that  extensive 
genus.    l  et  it  be  observed,  if  the  fact  is  so,  the  reason  is 
apparent  enough  ;  that,  although  some  roses  will  endure  a 
little  more  cold  than  others,  tliere  is  a  sauitness  of  constitu- 
tion throughout  the  genus,  whicli  aft'eets  a  dry  soil  and  a 
temperate   atmosphere.    The  genus  (Jaleeolaria  em  braces 
plants  very  dissimilar  to  the  eye  of  the  botanist,  as  well  as  of 
the  unlearned  observer,  of  which  some  are  absolutely  .^tcin- 
less,  and  bear  only  leaves  and  flower-stalks,  while  others  are 
shrubby,  and  acquire  a  strong  woody  stem  some  feet  in 
height ;  yet  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  whatsoever  to  their 
intermixture,  and  their  produce  may  be  crossed  again  inde- 
finitely.   Are  we,  then,  to  come  to  the  result  that  there  is 
but  one  Calceolaria,  oversetting  not  only  the  nicer  distinc- 
tions of  botanical  science,  but  the  difference  between  herb  and 
shrub  ?   The  African  Gladioli,  excepting  those  which,  like 
the  European,  present  their  flowers  in  front  of  the  stalk,  have 
been  intermixed  by  me  without  any  difficulty  occurring,  and 
the  crosses  of  the  most  dissimilar  have  proved  abuiraantly 
fertile,  and  four  or  five  sorts  have  been  blended  in  successive 
generations.    Some  of  the  complicated  crosses  have  pro- 
duced seed  less  freely,  and  on(  treble  croes  (Hirsuto-Cardi- 
nali-blandus)  has  as  yet  produced  none  that  has  vegetated, 
probably  because  the  last  male,  G.  hirsutns,  is  of  a  constito- 
tion  much  less  suited  to  our  climate  than  the  other  two.  Are 
we  then  to  come  to  the  result,  that  these  dissimilar  species 
are  all  one  natural  Gladiolus  ?    There  is  no  outward  sign  of 
barrenness  in  G.  hirsuto-Cardinali-blandus,  which  will  pro- 
bably bear  seed  under  favruirnble  circumstances  ;  that  there 
is  no  insnrmonntahle  natural  impediment  may  be  proved 
thus;  the  oH'spring  of  G.  versieolnr  by  hirsntus,  of  blandus 
by  versicolor,  and  of  Cardinali-biandus  by  tristis,  have  all 
borne  seed,  shewing  that  G.  hirsutus  is  not  of  a  separate 
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race,  and  that  the  triple  cross  is  not  an  inipediment.  I  have 
crosses  raised  by  me  between  the  yellow  Linaria  genisti  folia 
and  the  purple  purourea,  and  also  between  Penstemon  an- 
gustifolinm  and  pulchelluni,  both  perfectly  fertile  and  sowing 
tfaemseWes  about  the  garden,  and,  irom  my  having  givnn 
them  many  years  ago  to  more  than  one  nurseryman ,  become 
common.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  assert  that  these  very 
unlike  plants  are  respectively  one,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  their  own  senera,  espe- 
cially the  former.  That  whole  portion  of  Amaryllideee  which 
constitutes  the  genus  Hippeastrum,  and  was  confounded  by 
botanists  with  a  portion  of  the  genus  Crinum,  not  only  inter- 
breed freely,  but  produce  offspring  invariably  fertile,  be- 
cause they  are  all  or  like  constitution,  and  impatient  of  exces- 
sive moisture,  though  some  will  bear  more  cold  than  others. 
Amongst  the  Pelargoniums  a  similar  convertibility  has  been 
found  to  exist  within  certain  limits,  which,  if  duly  obser\'ed, 
will  be  sure  gruidcs  to  ascertain  the  genera,  into  which  they 
ought  to  be  subdivided,  and  by  which  the  botanist,  who  is 
desirous  that  his  labours  slionid  not  be  overturned  hereafter, 
must  be  in  a  great  measure  ruled  in  classing  tliem. 
AmoTip-st  the  Cacti  or  Cerei  the  prickly  angular  specio- 
sissiiiius,  the  tlcxihle  HagoUiformis  or  whip-plant,  and  the 
flat  unarmed  phyllanthocides,  arc  nearly  the  most  dis- 
similar, yet  they  have  produced  mixed  oftspriug,  which 
readily  bears  eatable  fruit  of  intermediate  appearance, 
colour,  and  flavour.  The  fruit  of  the  speciosissimus  is 
large,  green,  and  well -flavoured,  round  oblong;  that  of 
phyllanthocides  small,  purple,  and  very  inferior ;  the  mule 
from  the  former  has  purple  fruit  of  a  medium  size  and 
taste.  The  cross  from  the  former  by  flagelliformis  is  now- 
ripening  here  a  short  an^lar  fruit,  quite  unlike  that  of  the 
mother  plant.  The  fertility  of  these  crosses,  and  veadiness 
to  vary  the  appearance  and  taste  of  the  fruit,  though  derived 
from  such  very  dissimilar  parents,  is  one  of  ^e  most  striking 
results  of  our  experiments.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
attempting  to  cross  them  with  the  plants  called  echino-cacti, 
but  I  do  not  see  a  single  point  in  the  generic  character  given 
of  those  plants  which  can  uphold  it,  and  I  believe  them  to 
be  of  one  genus  with  Cereus,  and  capable  of  intermixing ; 
but  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examinmg  the  flower  of 
any  of  the  plants  called  Echinocactus  myself.  Amongst 
melons  I  have  bad  the  Cucumis  osmocarpus  from  Mexico, 
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bearing  a  small  egg-shaped  white  iruit  and  a  Bmail  flower 
and  leaf,  very  different  n*om  the  Cucumis  melo^  fertUiied 

accidentally  by  its  pollen,  thus  occasionally  producing  fruit 
of  twice  the  natural  size  with  red  flesh.  Lobelia  speciosa  is 
a  cross  between  L.  siphylitica  and  fulgeos,  yet  it  reproduces 
itself  abundantly. 

The  more  these  facts  are  considered,  and  the  more  they 
are  multiplied,  as  they  will  be  by  tiie  daily  experiments  of 
cultivatf)rs  in  other  p^onera,  the  more  strongly  will  my  ori- 
ginal suggestions  impress  themselves  upon  every  botanist, 
who  will  look  on  the  subject  without  prejudice,  that  the 
genera  of  plant-,  are  the  real  natural  (li\  isions;  that  no  plants 
which  interbreed  can  belong  to  separate  genera ;  that  any 
arrangement,  which  shall  have  parted  sucli  plants,  must  be 
revised ;  that  any  discrimination  between  species  and  per- 
manent varieties  of  plants  is  artificial,  capricious,  and  insig- 
nificant ;  that  the  question  which  is  perpetually  agitated, 
whether  such  a  wild  plant  is  a  new  species  or  a  variety  of  a 
known  species,  is  waate  of  intellect  on  a  point  which  m  capa* 
hie  of  no  precise  definition^  and  that  the  only  thing  to  be 
decided  by  the  botanist  in  such  cases  is  whether  the  plant  is 
other  than  an  accidental  seedling,  and  whether  there  are 
features  of  sufficient  dissimilarity  to  warrant  a  belief  that 
they  will  be  reproduced,  and  to  make  the  plant  deserve  on 
that  account  to  be  distinguished  by  name  amongst  its  fel- 
lows.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  system  of  crossing,  as 
pursued  by  the  cultivator,  instead  of  confusing  the  labours 
of  the  botanist,  will  be  to  force  him  to  study  the  truth,  and 
take  care  that  his  arranffement  and  subdivisions  are  conform- 
able to  the  secret  laws  of  nature ;  and  will  only  confound  him 
when  his  views  shall  appear  to  have  been  superficial  and  in- 
accurate; while  on  the  other  hand  it  will  furnish  him  an 
irrefragable  confirmation  when  they  are  based  upon  reali^. 
To  the  cultivators  of  ornamental  plants  the  facility  of  raising 
hybrid  varieties  affords  an  endless  source  of  interest  and 
amusement.    He  sees  in  the  several  species  of  each  genus 
that  he  possesses  the  materials  with  which  he  must  work,  and 
he  considers  in  wiiat  manner  lie  can  blend  them  to  the  best 
advantage,  looking  to  the  several  gifts  in  which  each  excels, 
whether  of  hardiness  to  endure  our  seasons,  of  brilliancy  in 
its  colours,  of  delicacy  in  its  markings,  of  fragrance,  or  sta- 
ture, or  profusion  of  blossom,  and  he  may  anticipate  with 
tolerable  accuracy  the  probable  aspect  of  the  intermediate 
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plant  which  he  is  pemitted  to  create ;  for  that  term  may  be 
nguratiyely  applied  to  the  introdoction  into  the  world  of  a 
natural  form  which  has  probably  never  before  existed  in  it. 
In  constitution  the  mixed  ofFsprmg  appears  to  partake  of  the 
habits  of  both  parents ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  less  hardy 
than  the  one  of  its  parents  which  bears  the  greatest  expoeurCy 
and  not  so  delicate  as  the  other ;  but  if  one  of  the  parents  is 
quite  hardy  and  the  other  not  quite  able  to  support  our  win- 
ters, the  probabili^  is  that  the  offspring  will  support  them, 
though  it  may  suffer  from  a  very  unusual  depression  of  the 
thermometer  or  excess  of  moisture,  which  would  not  destroy 
its  hardier  parent.    Such  is  the  case  with  the  beautiful  mule 
Rhododeudron  Altaclarap,  of  which  the  mother  was  a  cross 
between  Ponticiim  and  Catawbiense,  and  the  father  the 
Nepal  scarlet  arboreum.    We  now  possess  n  further  cross  by 
the  impregnation  of  Altaciarai  by  arboreum,  which  will  pro- 
bably come  so  near  the  father  in  its  colour,  that  if,  as  ex- 
pected, it  should  1)(  able  to  endure  our  winters,  we  shall  have 
nearly  attained  the  result,  which  would  be  otherwise  most 
bkely  impracticable,  of  acclimating  the  magnificent  iVepal 
plant ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  in  reality  any  plant  be- 
comes acclimated  under  our  observation,  except  by  crossing 
with  a  hardier  variety,  or  by  the  accidental  alteration  of  con- 
stitution in  some  particular  seedling ;  nor  that  any  period  of 
time  does  in  fact  work  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  an 
individual  plant,  so  as  to  make  it  endure  a  climate  which  it 
was  originally  unable  to  bear ;  and,  altiiuu^h  we  are  told_^ 
that  laurels  were  at  iirst  kept  in  hothouses  in  this  country, 
it  was  not  that  they  were  less  capable  of  supporting  our  sea- 
sons than  at  present,  but  that  the  cultivators  had  not  made 
full  trial  of  their  powers  of  endnranee.   The  notion  of  Mr. 
Sweet  that  the  roots  produced  by  cntttngs  are  hardier  than 
those  of  seedling  plants  Is  probably  &nciful,  if  he  meant 
permanently  so,  which  alone  would  be  of  importance.  They 
may  be  tou|pher  at  the  first  period  of  propagation,  while  the 
sedlling  is  m  its  in&ncy,  but  that,  if  not  permanent,  could 
have  no  effect  in  acclimating  a  plant.  In  truth  it  is  not  the 
root  that  is  tougher,  but  the  nucleus  or  base  of  the  cutting 
firom  which  the  roots  issue,  and  in  which  the  life  resides, 
which  is  tougher  than  in  a  young  seedling  at  the  first  All 
his  other  experiments  only  tended  to  shew  that  some  half- 
hardy  plants  would  live  through  an  English  winter  in  very 
dry  and  sheltered  situations,  or  during  two  or  three  years, 
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till  a  more  inclement  season  cut  them  off,  but  not  that  by 
any  process  of  his  they  had  become  hardier ;  the  word  accli- 
mating seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  misapplied  in  lua 
^  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  For 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  large  or  a  brilliant  corolla,  it  will 
be  probably  found  in  the  long  run  best  to  use  the  pollen  of 
the  species  which  excels  in  those  points^  because  the  corolla, 
in  truthy  belongs  to  the  male  portion  of  the  flower,  the  an* 
thers  being  usually  either  borne  upon  it,  or  in  some  manner 
connected  with  it  by  a  membrane ;  but  upon  the  whole  an 
intermediate  appearance  may  be  generally  expected,  but 
with  a  great  disposition  to  sport,  especially  in  the  seminal 
produce  of  the  fertile  crosses,  as  in  plants  which  are  apt  to 
break  into  cultivated  varieties. 

Before  1  proceed  to  consider  the  various  cross-bred  pro- 
ductions of  late  introduction,  which  at  present  embellish  our 
collections,  1  will  enter  into  a  short  detail  of  the  reports 
which  1  have  seen  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  made  on 
the  Continent,  together  with  my  view  of  the  opinion*^  which 
have  been  advanced  in  them,  and  in  a  little  work  by  Professor 
Rennie,  the  matter  of  which  is  chiefly  extracted  from  the 
writings  of  Mons.  De  Candolle.  Kolreuter*s  experiments* 
are  detailed  in  the  transactions  of  the  Petersburg  Acad,  in 
1777,  and  tlie  five  or  six  following  years.  I  do  nf)t  find  any 
further  reports  of  experiments  made  in  Germany,  previous  to 
that  of  Gaertncr,  concerning  the  observations  he  had  made 
in  1825,  suli-cquent  to  the  publication  of  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and  of  myself,  in 
its  Transactions.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  number  of  im- 
i-egnationa  he  attempted  to  eti'ect,  tJie  particular  subjects  of 
is  several  experiments,  and  the  failure  or  success  of  each. 
I  cannot  learn  that  he  has  since  published  any  report  of  the 
germination  of  the  seeds  wiiich  he  had  obtained  bv  those 
experiments,  and  no  later  statement  was  known  to  Mons.  l>e 


*  Relating  to  Lychnis  and  cucubahis,  N.  C.  ac.  Petr.  t,  20.  p.  431 — 448* 
Hybrid  diuitfilps  Art.  Ar.  Petr.  1777.  Do.  Joum.  de  physique  t.  21.  p.  *i85 — 
299.  Other  liybnd  digitales,  Act.  Ac.  Petr.  1778.  Continuatioa  of  experi- 
ments on  hybrid  fozglovM,  J.  de  phys.  t.  21.  309 — 306.  Hybrid  lobelk,  Aet 
Ac.  Petr.  1777.— J.  de  pliys.  t.  23.  100—10.5.  Hybrid  lycU,  Act.  Ac.  Rtr- 
1778.  Verbasc.1,  1781.  Datura>.  1781.  Malvaceous  plants.  1782.  Flaxes, 
Nov.  Act.  A.  P.  t.  1.  339—346.  Pinks,  ib.  t.  3.  177—284.  Tin  rr  m  .y 
perhaps  be  some  other  reports  by  Kobeuter,  of  which  I  may  have  neglected  to 
iMke  a  nMDMnBnduiii.   1  believe  one  concerning  NieolimMU 
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Candolle,  ill  1832.    I  have  no  liesitation  in  saying  that  this 
report,  which  seems  to  have  hcvn  accepted  as  proof  of  what 
Gaertner  had  done,  is  utterly  fallacious.    He  has  entirely 
overlooked  the  difficulty,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  impracti- 
cability with  the  utmost  care  of  excluding  the  natural  pollen ; 
the  insufficiency  of  a  bag  to  abut  it  out,  and  the  probability 
of  its  having  been  admitted  even  before  the  bag  was  placed 
over  tbe  flower.    I  have  learned  by  endless  disappointments 
to  know,  that  no  attempt  to  obtain  a  cross-bred  plant  can  be 
looked  upon  as  sncceflsra],  till  the  seedlings  raised  shall  have 
advanced  in  growth  snfficiently  to  exhibit  the  type  of  both 
parents  united  in  themselves;  and  I  consider  Gaertner^s 
report  of  the  cross-bred  seeds  he  ha$  ahtaxned^  to  be  nothing 
but  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  crosses  he  hoi  tried  to  ohtom  ; 
and  I  belicM  some  of  his  supposed  intermixtures  to  be  im- 
possible.   The  fact  is,  that  in  this  country,  where  the  passion 
for  horticulture  is  great,  and  the  attempts  to  produce  hybrid 
intermixtures  have  been  very  extensive  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  not  one  truly  bigeneric  mule  has  been  seen ; 
and,  although  I  by  no  means  presume  to  assert  that  such  a 
production  is  impossible,  experience  shews  it  to  be  impro- 
oable  ;  and  those,  who  fancy  they  have  obtained  one,  must 
forgive  mv  wishing  to  see  it  forth  corn  iiig",  and  to  examine 
whether  it  i*^  certainly  of  such  descent  us  they  suppose. 
Gaertiu  r  details  his  mode  of  proceeding,  which  is  pretty 
similar  to  mv  own  ;  but  he  does  not  seem  aware,  tliMt,  in 
spite  of  all  possible  precautions,  the  pollen  will  often  escape 
unobserved,  and  wWl  j)enctrate  the  coverings  that  may  be 
used.    lie  asserts  that  the  moist  juice  of  the  pollen  combines 
with  that  of  the  stigma,  to  fecundate  the  germen,  a  question- 
able point,  that  need  not  here  be  considered.    The  super- 
abundant viscous  juice  on  the  stigma  of  Rhododeiitlroii 
appears  to  me  to  obstruct  the  fecundatiuu,  which  1  think 
tiikes  place  more  readily  when  it  subsides.    Gaertner  couUi 
not  decide  whether  the  fecundation  is  slow  as  Kolreuter 
imagined,  or  rapid  as  Hedwig  asserted ;  but  in  microsco 
pical  observations  the  particles  of  pollen  seemed  not  to  be 
emptied  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  naif ;  and  he  found  that, 
when  the  fecundation  was  as  he  thought  complete,  the  par- 
ticles afterwards  superadded  did  not  change  form  or  colour ; 
but  that  in  hybridizing  applications  a  greater  quantity  of 
pollen  seemed  requisite,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of 
affinity,  and  that  it  was  rq)eatedly  consumed;  and  he 
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fancied  tiiat  its  sik  cessive  applications  in  such  cases  made 
the  seeds  more  numerous  and  perfect,  which  is  very  probable  ; 
hut  he  savs  that  onlv  in  kinds  ver\^  closely  allied  did  he 
obtain  the  full  eoni(>lemeat  of  seeds,  as  for  instance  in  the 
genus  Datura,  of  which  Metel  and  La'vis  mix  freely.  He 
found  the  life  of  the  stiiriii<i  more  prolonged,  when  it  was 
not  fertilized  by  its  own  pollen  ;  which  mi<i;ht  be  expected, 
because  the  complete  saturation  of  the  stij^ma  lind  not  takm 
place,  after  w  hich  it  no  longer  receives  the  influence  of  the 
pollen.    He  states  that  in  natural  fecundations  the  change 
of  the  stigma  took  place  sometimes  in  85  or  100  minutes, 
nBoally  in  a  few  hours,  at  most  in  24 ;  bat  neither  he  nor  any 
other  penon  seems  to  have  thought  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  influence  of  the  pollen  really  fertilizes  the  germen  withia 
that  period,  or  merely  saturates  the  stigma ;  and,  although  i 
Inye  not  pursued  a  course  of  experiments  to  make  that  fact 
sure,  I  have  some  reason  to  belieye  that  the  truth  is  not  yet 
ascertained.   If  the  fertilization  was  complete,  and  the  office 
of  the  stigma  defunct,  it  might  he  cut  on  without  any  detri- 
ment; unless  necessary  to  the  mere  nourishment  of  the  ovules» 
whether  fertilized  or  not,  whicli  does  not  ^(  *  m  probable ;  but 
I  have  repeatedly  cut  it  off  a  few  days  after  1  had  applied 
pollen  to  Rhododendron,  and  the  result  has  been  that  no  seed 
has  been  formed.    The  whole  of  my  observations  has  led  me 
to  think,  ihtLt  at  any  period  before  the  decay  of  the  stigrma 
the  access  of  the  natural  pollen  may  supersede  tlie  influence 
of  the  foreign  that  may  have  been  previously  applied,  if  not 
from  a  closely  allied  species  or  variety  ;  but  that  on  the  other 
hand  no  foreign  pollen  can  act  upon  the  germen  after  the 
stigma  has  been  fertilized  niitnrally.    The  incomplete  satu- 
ration of  the  stigma  in  the  lirst  case  t'iial>les  tlie  natural 
pollen  to  gain  access  ;  but,  if  the  absorption  of  the  polfen 
first  applied  causes  immediate  fecnndation,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
plained how^  the  suhsec(uent  access  of  the  natural  dust  should 
supersede  it ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  natural  pollen 
could  supersede  that  of  an  Azalea  on  the  stigma  of  an  ever-» 
green  lihudodcndron  even  after  the  flower  had  fallen  off. 
This  point,  which  I  have  not  sufficiently  investigated,  raio^ht 
he  elucidated  by  cutting  off  the  stigma  with  portions  of  the 
Style  of  various  lengths  at  different  periods  alter  the  applica- 
tion of  pollen,  and  seeing  in  what  manner  the  operation  in- 
terferes with  the  fructification  of  the  plant.    Gaertner  thinks 
it  douhtful  whether  the  corolla  is  essential  to  the  fertilization 
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of  llie  stigma ;  iny  observation  is,  that  its  early  destruction 
is  very  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  the  germen  and  stigma» 
but  that  after  their  developement  it  is  not  usually  essential. 
He  observes  that  the  corolla  perishes  more  quickly  and  com- 
pletely after  fecundation,  and  is  more  persistent  and  some- 
times withers  instead  of  falling  off,  in  cases  of  hybrid  im- 
pregnatioD,  as  it  does  where  impregnation  is  prevented ;  but 
ne  seems  not  to  have  distinguished  the  cases  of  successful 
and  abortive  hybrid  impregnation.    I  observe  that  he  admits 
that  the  viscous  juice  remains  on  the  stigma  of  Datura  and 
Nicotiana  two  or  three  <1avs  nfter  fecundation,  which  does 
not  exactly  agree  with  his  theory,  and  seems  to  mark  tliat 
the  stigma  has  not  become  quite  inoperative.    Some  days 
elapse  before  any  other  signs  of  fecundation  appear  after  the 
fall  of  tlie  corolla,  such  as  the  enlargement  of  the  perl  uncle,  or 
&treiif]^tlicning  of  its  articulation,  and  that  period  seems  to 
him  longer  in  hybrid  impregnation,  and  the  interval  longer 
before  the  seeds  are  vivified.    Both  he  and  Kolreuter  observe 
instances,  such  as  I  have  found,  of  false  hybrid  fecundation, 
producing  an  enlargement  of  the  germen,  or  even  seeds  with 
an  imperfect  embryo  or  without  any.    They  remarked,  that 
they  did  not  usually  obtain  the  lull  complement  of  seeds 
from  a  hybrid  impregnation,  unless  the  affinity  was  very 
close.    My  own  observation  is  that  this  circumstance  de- 
pends rather  on  the  similarity  of  constitution,  and  is  by  no 
means  universal,  for  I  had  a  pod  from  Crinum  Capense 
fertilized  by  revolatum,  in  which  every  ovule  produced  a 
seedling  plant,  which  I  never  saw  to  occur  in  a  case  of  its 
natural  fecundation.   He  cites  from  Kolreuter  that  Datura 
metel  and  IsBvis  have  each  about  600  seeds  in  a  capsule ;  he 
found  that  a  capsule  from  one  of  them  fertilized  by  the  other 
contained  640,  and  in  another  case  284;  but  that  Datura 
hevis  by  Nicotiana  rustica  produced  only  108  seeds,  which 
were  however  apparently  perfect  and  provided  with  an  em- 
bryo ;  but  I  utterly  repudiate  the  probability  of  that  impreg- 
nation, of  which  he  has  not  published  the  ultimate  result. 
In  Gaertner*s  list,  I  find  Convolvulus  sepium  by  Ipomoea 
purpurea  (the  Convolvulus  major  of  nurserymen)  8  experi- 
ments failed;  the  converse  10  failed.    Ipom.  purpurea  by 
Convolvulus  tricolor  6  failed  ;  1  successful,  which  I  greatly 
doubt.    Datura  laevis  by  Metel,  4  failed  and  4  succeeded ; 
by  Hyoscyamus  all  failed ;  by  Nicotiana  macrophy  11a  3  failed ; 
1  succeeded ;  by  Nicot.  rustica  1  failed,  1  succeeded.  Datura 
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metel  by  laevis  all  succetMlcd  ;  hy 
Nicot.  macoph.  failed.    ( ilauciuiii  I 

make  no  doubt  that  when  the  seeds  vegetated,  tlilSupposed 
crosses  of  improbable  origin  manifested  themselves  to  be  na- 
tural seedlings  of  the  mother  plant,  or  produced  by  the  in- 
trusion of  some  kindred  j)()llen.  ^  Kolreuter  raised  mules 
(Act.  Ac.  Pet.  1780)  betw(  en  Lobelia  siphylitica  and  Cardi- 
nalis  both  ways.    He  found  them  feriih'  by  the  pollen  of 
either  parent,  and  their  pollen  fertilized  the  ])arents,  but  he 
obtained  no  seed  from  the  mule  by  its  own  pollen.  Lobelia^ 
speciosa,  or  more  properly  Lowii,  Bot.  Reg.  17.  1455,  wa^V 
found  in  a  border  where  siphylitica  and  fulgensgrew;  it  was 
a  mule  from  siphylitica,  which  seeds  freely.    That  mule, 
intermediate  and  purple-flowered  like  those  of  Kolreuter, 
seeded  abundantly  with  me  standing  in  a  border  between  the 
two  parents,  but  the  seedlings  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  did 
not  approximate  to  either,  but  reproduced  the  mule  with  some 
variability  of  colour.    Dr.  Wiegman,  in  a  tract  published  in 
the  German  language,  has  given  an  account  of  some  interest- 
ing experiments.    By  sowing  Allium  porrum  and  Cepa  in 
one  bed,  and  tying  the  flower-stems  together,  he  obtained 
plants  intermediate  between  the  leek  and  onion,  Vhioh  were 
fertile.    By  tying  together  Vicia  faba  hortensis  (the  garden 
bean)  and  Vicia  sativa  (the  common  vetch),  he  obtained  cross- 
bred seed;  the  seedlings  from  the  bean  had  flowerslnore 
purple,  smaller  pods  and  seeds,  which  when  sown  again, 
yielded  plants  that  appeared  to  him  not  distinguishable  from 
what  he  calls  the  known  red-seeded  variety.    Those  from  the 
vetch  shewed  also  a  difference  of  blossom.  In  1823  he  sowed 
Pisum  sativum  (the  field  pea)  and  Vicia  sativa  (the  common 
vetch)  together ;  the  seedlings  showed  a  departure  from  the 
natural  colour,  and  yielded  grey  seeds.    From  the  twining 
Phaseolus  vulgaris  albus,  and  Phaseolus  nanus  which  does 
not  twine,  he  obtained  crosses ;  some  seedlings  of  the  latter 
twining,  and  of  the  former  bent  and  crooked,  but  not  twining. 
From  Vicia  sativa  (the  common  vetch)  and  ervum  lens  (the 
lentil)  he  also  obtained  a  fertile  cross.    If  these  facts  are 
correct,  it  is  clear  that  the  closely  allied  genera  Faba,^isum, 
vicia,  and  ervum  cannot  be  upheld  as  distinct ;  but,  although 
it  is  a  very  common  practice  in  England  to  sow  peas  and 
tares  mixed  with  beans,  I  have  questioned  many  intelligent 
farmers  on  the  subject,  and  not  one  had  ever  heard  of  any 
adulteration  in  the  seed  in  consequence  of  the  mixed  culti- 
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wording  to  Dr.  Wiegmaii's  statement,  ouffht 
occurrence  in  su^  cases.  On  the  otner 
rcn  cultivated  in  Yorkshire  a  plant  having  the 
porous  field  pea(Pi8um),  which  produces  seeds 
ian  would  hesitate  to  call  beans,  and  which  when 
boiled  have,  I  understand,  more  the  flavour  of  beans  than 
of  peas ;  and  the  plant,  though  very  fertile,  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  mixed  production  between  the  two..  The 
most  extraordinary  mule,  however,  thai  Is  asserted  to  have 
been  produced  on  the  Continent,  is  a  cross  between  the  cab- 
bage and  horse-radish,  which  Monsieur  Sageret  reports  that 
he  has  obtained,  and  that  it  has  produced  seed-pods,  some  of 
which  resemble  the  short  pod  orsilicula  of  the  Cochlearia  or 
horse-radish,  and  some  the  long  pod  or  siliqua  of  the  Brassica 
or  cabbage.  Strange  it  is,  that  asserting  such  a  result,  he 
appears  (juite  unaware  of  its  importance,  and  tloes  not  state 
whether  tliose  singular  and  various  pods  contained  seeds  or 
proved  abortive.  He  does  not  even  state  whether  the  plants 
so  obtained  were  annual,  like  the  cabbage,  or  perennial,  like 
the  horse-radish,  nor  does  he  describe  them.  I  must  there- 
fore, without  any  oftence  to  him,  be  allowed  to  consider  the 
actual  generation  of  such  a  mule  questionable,  till  tlie  mule 
plants  are  produced  before  the  public,  so  that  their  conforma- 
tion may  be  examined  to  see  whether  it  is  agreeable  to  their 
supposed  origin,  or  at  least  their  peculiarities  accurately  de- 
tailed, and  the  impossibility  of  a  mistake  rendered  manifest  I 
have,  however,  always  considered  the  separation  of  siliquosas 
and  siliculosse  to  be  very  unsatis&ctory,  and  have  entertained 

Seat  doubts  of  the  established  distinctions  amon|;st  CrucifersB. 
consequence  of  M.  Sageret's  statement,  I  tried  in  1835  to 
impregnate  a  plant  of  Brassica  with  the  horse-radish,  and 
with  Sie  pollen  of  two  or  three  other  genera  of  Crucifere; 
but  I  did  not  obtain  a  single  seed  from  at  least  fifty  flowers, 
on  which  the  experiments  were  tried,  all  other  flowers  being 
cut  off  from  the  plant.  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  not  deny- 
ing M.  Sageret's  assertion,  but  requiruig  better  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  a  fact  so  important  to  science,  in  which  he  may 
be  mistaken,  and  more  detailed  particulars,  and  especially 
the  production  of  the  plants ;  and  I  invite  M.  Sageret  to  com- 
municate one  of  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
that  opportunities  may  be  afforded  of  examining  it  carefully. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  on  the  Continent 
to  establish  within  what  limits  the  cucurbitaceous  plants 
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(meloQB,  &c.))  can  be  intermingled;  but,  the  names  used  not 
being  of  general  canency,  I  cannot  stale  accurately  the  re- 
sult. Dr.  Wiegman  extended  his  experiments  to  varieties  of 
oats.  The  accuracy  of  his  observations  and  those  of  Sageret 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  results  produced 
betbre  the  public ;  and  a  more  useful  ofiicei,  connected  with 
its  pursuits,  could  not  be  undertaken  by  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  London,  than  to  pursue  those  enquiries  and  extend 
them  tf>  other  vegetables.  An  observation  made  by  Gaertner 
and  Wiegman  (Berlin,  1828)  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Knight,  that 
the  offspring  of  hybrids  revert  tn  the  maternal  and  not  to  the 
paternal  type,  is  certainly  <  rroneous,  and  Wiegman  admits 
that  tobacco  (Nicotiana)  and  uats  may  be  made  by  crossing 
again  either  to  revert  to  that  of  the  mother,  or  advance  to  that 
of  the  father.  The  offspring  of  the  mule  Passi  flora  coerulea- 
racemosa,  boili  in  Mr.  Milne's  garden  and  in  mine,  have  noto- 
riously approximated  to  the  type  of  the  father,  and  lost  alto- 
gether the  red  colour  of  the  original  mother.  It  is  certainly 
not  correct  as  a  general  law,  though  some  have  stated  it,  that 
tilt;  uuiiiber  of  seeds  in  one  pericarp  js  smaller  in  hybrid, 
than  in  cases  of  natural,  impregnation  ;  it  is  true  in  some 
cases,  and  the  reverse  occurs  in  others.  With  respect  to  the 
conditions  stated  by  Professor  Rennie,  as  necessary  to  ensure 
success  in  croflsing  vegetables,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
first,  namely,  that  the  blossoms  should  be  nearly  in  the  same 
state  of  advancement,  is  not  accurate;  for  in  some  kinds^  as 
for  instance,  Calceolaria,  that  which  is  to  bear  the  seed  should 
be  much  less  advanced  than  that  from  which  the  dust  is  taken ; 
and  in  others^  as  Pelargonium  and  Alstroemeria,  it  should  be 
much  more  advanced.  In  truth,  the  moment  should  be 
seized,  when  the  stigma  in  the  flower  which  is  to  bear  the 
seed,  and  the  pollen  in  the  other,  is  in  perfection.  The  se* 
cond  condition  stated,  that  the  anthers  should  be  cut  out  early 
in  the  morning,  is  equally  liable  to  objection,  and  cannot  be 
applicable  to  all  flowers,  some  of  which  blow  iu  the  morning, 
and  others  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  The  necessary'  con* 
dition  is,  that  the  anthers  be  removed  from  the  flower  that  is 
to  produce  the  seed  before  the  dust  can  escape  from  them ; 
for  which  purpose  in  many  cases,  as  for  instance  in  Crocus, 
Erica  tetralix,  and  others,  the  flower  must  be  opened  with  great 
(litHcnh.y  at  a  verv  early  stage.  The  plant  must  be  then 
placed  iu  a  situation  where  no  natural  dust  can  reach  it, 
brought  either  by  the  wind  or  by  insects ;  and  the  pollen 
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from  another  flower»  which  is  in  perfection  and  not  be^nning 
to  wither,  must  be  applied  to  the  stigma  as  souu  us  it  is  quite 
developed  and  mature,  or  rather  sooner.  The  success  of 
such  experiments  is  always  most  probubie  w  licn  the  plant, 
which  is  to  be  fertilized,  has  been  forced,  ;m»i  no  natural 
pollen  can  be  brouglit  to  it  accideutally  irum  other  plauts, 
and,  by  forcing  one  of  the  intended  parents,  those,  which 
flower  at  different  seasons,  may  be  made  to  intermix.  But 
It  should  be  always  remembered  that,  except  in  cases  where 
the  anthers  are  very  accessible,  and  not  mature  till  after  the 
expaosioQ  of  the  flower,  it  is  almost  impossihle  to  be  quite 
eBrtaia  diat  no  paitkle  shall  escape  from  them  in  the  opera- 
ticm.  It  is  incorrectly  stated  that  we  cannot  cross  plants 
which  do  not  ripen  seeds  with  us,  for  their  dust  may  be  used 
to  fertilize  one  that  will  ripen  its  seed;  for  instance,  the 
pollen  of  Zepliyranthes  carinata,  which  1  have  never  known 
to  bear  seed  in  England,  has  fertilized  Z.  tub^apatha.  It  is 
also  ver^'  possible,  if  the  fmit  of  one  species  is  apt  to  perish 
immatnrely  from  the  unsuitableness  of  the  climate,  and  the 
germen  of  another  is  not  usually  fertilized  with  us,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  imperfect  formation  of  its  pollen,  that  it  may 
be  effectually  fecundated  by  the  pollen  or  the  other  species, 
though  neither  would  have  borne  seed  separately.  The  * 
deficiency  of  pollen  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  American 
Azaleas  from  the  fault  of  our  climate;  but  the  p  lien  of 
Spreketia  and  of  Z.  carinata  is  abundant,  and  their  sterility 
does  not  arise  from  its  defect,  but  from  the  temperature  or 
exposure  in  which  they  are  placed  not  being  exactly  adapted 
to  tbe  growth  of  their  fruit. 

The  first  hybrid  amongst  our  liliaceous  plants  that  ap- 
peared in  our  gardens  was  the  mule  between  Hippeastrum 
vittatum  and  regiuni,  which  was  circulated  under  the  name 
of  Amaryllis  Johnsoni,  having  been  raised  by  a  nurseryman 
named  Johnson,  it  was,  perhaps,  an  accidental  production, 
for  it  was  otlt  r*  d  to  the  public  with  an  incorrect  statement, 
that  it  had  been  raised  by  impregnating  H.  vittatum  with 
the  pollen  of  Sprekelia  fonnosissima.  He  might,  however, 
have  made  various  trials,  and  have  been  deceived  as  to  which 
<jt"  them  had  been  successful.  That  statement  has  been  since 
disproved  by  the  failure  of  every  attempt  to  fecuiKiiite  any 
species  of  Hippeastrum  by  the  pollen  of  Sprekelia,  of  which 
the  separate  generic  character  is  thereby  coiitii  nied.  and  also 
by  the  €acility  with  which  plants  exactly  similar  have  been 
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raised  between  H.  vittatum  and  regiom.  The  next  hybrid 
of  that  order,  that  flowered  amongst  us,  was  the  Crinom 
Goweniy  which  was  raised  from  seed  of  C*  Capense,  impreg- 
nated with  die  pollen  of  C.  Zevlanicum  in  the  greenhouse  of 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  at  Highclere,  in  1813,  by  R.  J. 
Gowen,  Esq.,  and  blossomed  in  mv  possession  at  Spofforth; 
and  soon  after  the  mules  between  0.  Capense  and  Canalicuo 
latum,  which  had  been  first  raised  l)y  me  at  Mitcham  about 
the  same  time,  came  into  flower  with  other  crosses  at  Spof- 
forth. All  the  hybrid  Crinums  raised  betw^  Capense  and 
tropical  species,  which  are  now  very  numerous,  are  hardy 
enough  to  stand  out  of  doors  against  the  front  wall  of  a 
stove,  where,  if  a  mat  is  thrown  over  them  in  sharp  frosts, 
they  j)rcserve  much  of  their  Icavps  tlirouiili  wiTitrr,  ;ind 
from  Mnv  to  Novenil)er  continue  throwing  a  succ(!s>i()ii 
of  fl  ower-stems  in  great  perfection.  C.  scabro-Capense  Ix  ars 
the  most  beautiful  flower ;  C.  pedunculato-Capense  is  ol  the 
largest  stature.  The  only  otlier  hybrid-  of  much  note  in 
our  <>Tir(lrns  at  that  period  were,  to  the  l)e.st  of  mv  recollec- 
tiujj,  us  lollows  : — The  RhododeiidroTi  Azaleoides,  obtained 
by  the  accidental  impregnation  oi  an  AzaU  a  by  Hiiododen- 
druu  I'onticum,  in  tlie  nursery  of  Mr.  Thompson  at  .Mile- 
End  ;  tlie  Rhododendron  glaucum  hybridum  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Register,  and  Azalea  euneandra  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  which  had  both  been  raued  bj  me  at 
Mitcham  and  removed  to  Spofforth.  Since  that  time  we 
have  had  the  Rhododendron  fragrans  of  Mr.  Chandler,  and  a 
very  great  number  of  similar  crosses  from  American  white 
Azaleas  by  Rhododendron  Ponticum  at  Highclere.  I  am 
not  aware  at  what  period  the  beautiful  mule  pink  which  is 
common  in  our  gardens  made  its  first  appearance,  nor 
through  whom,  or  in  what  manner  it  was  obtained;  but  it 
was  probably  tlie  produce  of  an  accidental  intermixture  of  a 
florist's  pink  with  a  crimson  sweet-william.  Mr.  Sweet 
gives  no  date  to  the  hybrid  pinks.  Several  most  beautiful 
mule  Gladioli  and  Ericae,  wiiich  had  been  raised  at  Mitcham 
between  the  years  ISOS  and  1814,  and  removed  from  thence 
to  Spofforth,  hnd  also  flowered  there,  but  had  not  been  made 
known  to  tlio  pubiie  till  the  year  \t<][\  wlien  un  m^ijraving 
of  Criiium  Lioweni  was  published  in  tlie  Horticultural  Trans- 
actions, and  a  figure  of  two  or  three  crosses  of  Gladioli 
ap{)Lared  soon  after  in  the  same  work.  Those  who  raised 
pelargoniums  from  seed  had  found  amongst  the  produce  of 
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certain  species  a  great  disposition  to  intermix  and  sport, 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  accidental  transmission  of  the 
pollen  from  one  })lant  to  another  by  the  bees,  which  occurs 
perpetually  in  that  genus,  because  many  of  its  flowers  are 
occasioaally  without  anthers,  or  lose  them  before  the  stigma 
comes  to  maturity,  which  causes  them  to  be  fertilized  by 
another  flower;  and  in  the  year  1812  (taking  the  date  from 
Sweet's  Hortus  BritannicuB)  the  beaulsful  cross  between  Pe- 
laigonium  Gitronodoram  and  fulgidum  was  obtained  from 
seed,  and  afterwards  produced  under  the  name  ignescens ; 
and,  being  fertile,  it  has  become  the  parent  of  an  innumer- 
able variety  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  that  adorn  our  green* 
houses.   P.  ardens  had  been  raised  two  years  before  bSweeu 
fulgidum  and  lobatum,  and  had  first  pointed  out  to  cultiva- 
tors that  it  was  possible,  through  the  pollen  of  P.  fulgidum, 
to  introduce  its  brilliant  tint  of  scarlet  under  a  variety  of 
modifications,  in  union  with  the  superior  qualities  of  other 
species  in  which  it  was  deficient ;  but  a  long  course  of  expe- 
riments has  shewn  the  impracticability  of  blending  the  plants 
allied  to  zonale  (which  are  properly  detached  by  Mr.  Sweet 
under  the  name  Ciconia)  with  the  true  Pelargoniums,  which 
are  however  certainly  of  one  genus  with  the  bulbous  rooted 
sorts  that  are  found  to  interbreed  with  them,  and  have  been 
improperly  detached.    Such  plants  as  fulgidum  and  echi* 
natum,  which  have  a  stem  of  a  semi-tuberous  nature  and 
capable  of  enduring  a  long  period  of  drought,  form  a  curious 
link  between  the  tuberous  and  fibrous-rooted  species.  The 
prnrtieahility  of  obtaining  a  cross  between  the  hard}'  Passi- 
f]nr<i  ccpi  ulea  ;iiid  its  more  splendid  but  tenderer  mrifx^^ners 
had  bef  n  siim;f  sted  in  my  communication  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  ;  and  not  long  after  Mr.  Milne  verified  the 
suggestion  by  the  production  of  three  fine  varieties  by  seed 
from  the  scarlet  racemosa  fertiiized  by  c(Eruiea.  These 
mules,  though  not  absolutely  sterile,  are  indisposed  to  fruit, 
but  seedlings  were  obtained  Ironi  tliem  by  Mr.  Milne,  whicli 
are  approximated  more  in  colour  to  the  male  parent  cfprub-n, 
and  laboured  undtT  a  suspicion  on  that  act  ninu  of  iiaving 
been  the  fruit  of  a  second  cross  by  n  i  rulea,  winch  was  flower- 
ing in  the  immediate  vicinity.    Some  time  after  a  solitary 
fruit  was  borne  by  one  of  Mr.  Milne's  plants  in  the  conser- 
vatory at  Spott'orth,  and  althougli  there  eerlaiidy  was  a  plant 
of  ccerulea  in  another  greenhouse  in  the  garden,  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  plant,  there  was  no  probability  of 
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its  pollen  having  reached  the  conservatory,  thuugh  it  cer- 
tainly wua  possible  that  it  niight  have  done  so.  Twelve 
seedlings  were  raised  from  the  I'ruit,  which  was  small,  shri- 
velled, and  quite  deficient  in  juice,  and  those  which  hftye 
flowered  not  only  approximated  in  colour  to  coeralea,  having 
no  tinge  of  the  red  of  its  female  progenitor,  bat  were  inferior 
to  coBrulea  in  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  and  tenderer  than 
that  plant ;  neither  of  which  circumstances  were  likely  to 
have  occurred,  if  they  had  been  derived  from  a  second  cross 
with  cosrulea.   In  the  same  manner  I  have  found  that  ^ 
seedlings  from  the  crosses,  between  the  scarlet  G.  cardinalsa 
and  the  white  or  purplish  G,  blandus,  are  always  disposed 
to  degenerate  from  the  colour  of  the  more  brilliant  parent 
and  approximate  themselves  to  G.  blandus,  whether  the 
scarlet  cardinalis  was  the  male  or  the  female  ancestor.  It 
appears  probable  that  this  seeming  disposition  in  fertile 
crosses  to  produce  seedlings  approaching  to  the  least  splendid 
of  their  parents,  may  arise  mm  the  effects  of  our  climate 
upon  them,  which  is  more  congenial  to  the  duller  coloured 
than  to  the  brighter  species  ;  in  which  case  it  would  follow, 
that  if  tlie  cros^e^  were  planted  in  the  native  soil  and  atmo- 
.s|)liere  of  tlicir  more  splendid  j)arent,  the  same  degeneration 
of  eolour  would  not  take  plnce.    This  is,  however,  a  conjec- 
ture which  1  have  no  opportunity  of  verifying,    i  was  led  in 
some  niejisure  to  form  it,  by  having  once  observed  the  flowers 
of  tlie  hardy  Nymplia'a  alba  of  a  pale  rose-colour,  after  a 
iortnight  of  unusual  and  intense  heat  in  Julv,  \\]iich  ap- 
peared to  point  out  why  the  }^enus  Nynipljcea,  wiiieli  i>  white 
in  our  latitudes,  is  found  hlue  nearer  the  tropics,  and  rod 
under  their  iutiuence.    This  8ug<re8tion  does  not,  however, 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  mule  olfspriug,  beinjr  inferior  to 
the  mules  themselves  generated  in  a  similar  situation  ;  but  I 
have  observed  the  seedlings  from  Hippeastrum  Johnsoni  or 
Regio-vittatum  by  its  own  pollen  to  have  often  a  corolla  both 
smaller  and  less  brilliant  than  the  mule  plant  itself,  and  this 
deterioiation  of  the  descendants  may  perhaps  be  in  part 
attributable  to  the  fertility  of  the  mule  being  less  \  igorous 
and  perfect  than  that  of  the  original  parents,  when  there 
exists  flome  cmistitutional  difference  between  them,  which  is 
the  case  in  these  three  instances,  Passiffora  ccerulea  being 
hardier  than  racemosa,  Hippeastrum  vittatum  than  regium» 
and  Gladiolus  cardinalis  much  more  thirsty  than  blandus. 
1  have  already  spoken  of  hybrid  cactaceous  plants  of  the 
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genus  CereuB.    Grandiflonts  is  also  said  to  have  been 
crossed  with  speciosissimus  at  Colvill's,  and  Ackermannius 
has  bred  with  both  pbyllanthocides  and  speciosissimus  at 
Spofforth,  and  I  have  been  told  that  some  of  them  have  been 
also  crossed  with  the  veiy  dissimilar  truncatus.    There  is, 
therefore,  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  whole  genus 
Cereus  will  intermingle,  and  tne  fertility  of  the  existing 
crosses  seems  to  open  an  unlimited  field  to  the  expectations 
of  the  cultivator.    I  entertain  sucli  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
separation  of  Echinocactus  that  1  would  urge  cultivators  to 
try  whether  it  will  cross  with  Cereus.   In  no  genus,  how- 
ever, are  more  valuable  results  to  be  obtained  than  in  that 
magnificent  ornament  of  oiir  shrubberies,  the  Rhododi  ndron, 
including  the  subordinate  family  of  Azaleas,  whicli  together 
with  Rhodora  form  part  of  the  same  genus.    T  had  enter- 
tained an  idea  that  the  dwarf  Alpine  species  would  be  found 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  genus,  but  I  am  satisfied  tlie 
suspicion  was  unfounded,  and  1  believe  all  the  species  to  he 
capahle  of  intermixing,  though  I  have  failed  as  yet  in  f)]<'iui- 
ing  Az.  Indica  with  any  but  its  own  immediate  kiutlred. 
There  is  a  strong  plant  at  Spoliorth  ironi  Uhodora  Cana- 
densis by  A^ialea  l^ontica  (of  which  cross  a  great  number 
were  raised,  hut  being  very  delicate  when  young  most  of 
them  perished,  a.^  well  as  another  cross  from  Illiodora  by 
Rhododendron  Ponticum),  and  small  plants  were  raised  from 
Riiodora  by  Azalea  triumphans  and  Rhod.  Ponticum.  That 
by  Az.  Pontica  will  flower  next  spring  fo?  the  first  time, 
four  evergreen  seedlinps  obtained  from  the  seed  of  Bhod. 
Ponticnm,  which  I  had  fertilized  at  Spoflbrth  with  pollen  of 
Az.  Ponttca,  have  flowered  at  Highclere.   Two  produced 
yeUow  iragattt  flowers  nearly  of  the  colour  of  Az.  Pontica, 
one  had  flowers  of  a  paler  yellow  or  lemon  colour,  and  the 
fourth  of  an  intermediate  chesnut.    I  have  raised  many 
weak  plants  from  the  seed  of  Rhododendron  by  yt^llow  and 
orange  Azaleas,  but  I  have  found  extreme  difficulty  in  rear- 
ing them,  and  have  lost  them  at  an  early  a^.    I  had  the 
same  bad  success  in  trying  to  rear  to  maturity  a  pot  fiiU  of 
mules  between  the  white  Australian  Nicotiana  suaveolens 
and  the  red  Virginian  Tabacum.    The  American  Azaleas 
have  intermixed  with  the  Nepal  Rhododendron  arboreum  at 
Spofforth,  and  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Norbiton,  at 
that  time  the  gardener  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  who  also 
succeeded  in*  obtaining  seedlings  from  Rhododendron  Dauri- 
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cum  sempervirens  by  the  scarlet  arboreum.  The  latter, 
which  were  curious  little  plants,  are  probably  all  dead,  in 
consequence  of  hia  injudicions  perseverance  in  exposing  them 
at  an  early  age  in  the  open  ground.  I  vainly  endeavoured 
to  rescue  the  last  survivor  from  his  hard  treatment  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  difference  of  constitution  between  the 
Rhododendrons  and  the  American  Azaleas  seems  to  render 
tlie  mules  more  impatient  of  wet  than  either  of  the  parents, 
which  is  manifested  by  a  siekly  variegation  of  the  lenf,  ren- 
derinjT^  it  often  diffieult  to  rear  them,  and  indieatmg  the 
want  of  a  more  sandy  and  drier  soil.  This  may  be  the  con- 
sequence of  crossing  a  deciduous  with  an  ever«^reen  species. 
It  is  probably  on  account  of  tbat  discrepancy  that  no  seed 
has  been  yet  obtained  from  anv  Rho(l(  ulrndro-Azalea,  tliough 
the  crosses  of  evergreen  Rhodoih  ndra  art;  ^uHiciently  feitilc, 
and  1  have  raised  seedliufrs  iium  Azalea  Pontica-viscosa  v. 
alba,  and  Calendulacea-viscosa  v.  rubescens,  though  neither 
are  disposed  to  seed  freely.  The  intermixture  of  the  white 
Rhododendron  maximum,  which  is  not  an  accidental  variety, 
but  a  widely -spread  and  permanent  kind  on  the  mountains 
of  Jersey  in  America,  with  Ponticum,  has  afforded  a  beautiful 
white  cross,  which  reproduces  itself  in  perfection  by  seed, 
and  from  that,  or  the  American  white  itself,  with  Azalea 
Ponticaorthe  yellow  Sinensis,  or  the  still  more  splendid 
orange  varieties  of  calendulacea,  we  may  expect  to  obtain 
various  Rhododendrons  with  more  decidedly  yellow  flowers, 
hardier  constitution,  and  larger  stature  than  R.  Chrysan- 
thum.  Seedlings  from  the  white  American  Rhododendron, 
and  also  irom  a  cross  between  Maximum  and  Ponticum,  im- 
pregnated by  me  with  pollen  from'Az.  calendulacea  v.  chry- 
solectra,  were  in  cultivation  at  Highclere,  but  they  have 
been  mislaid  and  perhaps  lost.  The  fragrance  of  tlie  Azaleas 
had  beon  communicated  to  the  Klmdodendron.  hoth  by  the 
Mitciiam  crosses  and  that  of  Mr.  C  iiaudler.  1  he  Indian 
Azaleas  are  probably  capable  of  intermixing  witli  the  rest  of 
the  genus  Rhododendron,  and  the  beautiful  lilac  cross  obtained 
by  Mr.  Smitli  abundantly  between  phanicea  and  the  white 
or  ledifolia  is  very  fertile,  and  has  produced  a  srreat  number 
of  vigorous  seedlings  at  Sj)od"orth.  Rhododeudi  un  Ponticum 
and  Catawbiense  have  produced  a  cross  which  far  excels  the 
natural  sorts  in  the  size  and  comj)lication  of  the  umbels  of 
flowers,  and  is  amazingly  florid,  and  the  further  cross  Alta- 
clarse  between  that  and  the  scarlet  arboreum  is  of  a  colour 
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beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  (juite  hardy  enough  to  bear 
our  winters,  though  more  impatient  of  wet  than  the  Pontic 
and  American  plants,  more  fragile,  and  from  its  inheriting 
the  early  habits  of  arhoreum,  verv  obnoxious  to  spring  frosts, 
A  profusion  of  seedlings,  now  uf  large  size  and  flowering, 
were  reared  at  Highclere  from  the  American  blush-coloured 
ari)orescent  Rhododendrun,  prol)ably  the  maxim um  v.  pur-  • 
pureum  altissimum  of  Pursh,  which  is  more  like  to  Ponti- 
cura  than  to  maximum,  and  requires  a  specific  name  (I 
suggest  Arborescens),  impregnated  by  the  scarlet  arboreum 
of  Nepal,  and  this  cross  will  probably  be  of  great  stature  and 
ma^ificenee.  The  plants  of  that  Xmerioan  fipeciea  or  local . 
▼anety  have  broad  oval  leaves.  I  have  anotner  permanent 
variety  of  American  Rhododendron  raised  from  seed  gathered 
by  Fraser  from  a  tree  in  Pennsylvania,  which  he  stated  to 
have  been  the  largest  he  ever  saw,  and  capable  of  being 
sawed  into  laige  planks.  It  has  the  leaf  narrower  than  Pon- 
ticnm,  and  unlike  any  of  the  three  kinds  which  are  ranged 
under  the  name  maximum.  I  should  include  it  under  the 
name  arborescens.  The  white  Nepal  arboreum,  with  a  fer- 
ruginous underside  to  the  leaf,  and  the  beautiful  but  still  rare 
campanulatum,  are  hardier  than  the  red  arboreum ;  and  Dr. 
Wallich  saw  in  one  situation  the  red  growing  at  a  much 
higher  elevation  than  it  usually  occupies,  from  which  hardier 
variety  he  has  given  us  hopes  of  obtaining  seed  ;  and  from 
these  sources,  as  well  as  from  the  bristly  Rhododendron  bar- 
batum,  when  it  shall  flower  with  us,  and  the  beautiful  Rho- 
dodendron venustum  of  Silhet,  which  we  hope  soon  to  pos- 
sess, our  means  of  increasing  the  varieties  of  this  desirable 
family  will  be  multiplied.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  seed- 
lings which  I  have  raised  from  the  white  Rh.  maximum  by 
arboreum,  will  not  move  so  early  in  the  spring  and  will  suit 
our  variable  climate  better.  An  intermixtTire  between  the 
white  arboreum  and  the  yellow  or  omnge  Azaleas  will  yield 
a  j)hint  of  great  beautv.  The  eross  between  Arboreum  and 
Caucasicum  has  flower* d  and  been  duly  apjjreciated.  The 
mule  Altaclara?  has  lieen  crossed  again  with  a  large  red 
Azalea  at  Highclere,  and  Azalea  Sinensis  has  yielded  a  most 
beautiful  intermixture  with  the  same  red  Azalea.  The  finest 
flowered  cross  1  liave  seen  is  one  that  I  jmssess  between  Ar- 
boreum and  Catawhiense,  and  having  forced  this  plant  more 
than  one  season  I  have  obtained  seed  from  it,  no  other  Rho- 
dodendron having  been  in  flower  at  that  time.    The  result  is 
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important,  namely,  that  it  requires  no  label  to  distinguish 
the  oflbpring,  which  are  as  unifonn  and  unlike  all  others  in 
foliage  as  if  they  were  a  separate  species;  and  so  in  fact  they 
are,  and,  if  planted  by  themselves  in  a  congenial  situation 

and  climate,  would  be  the  parents  of  a  distinct  race.  This 
cross  I  call  Haylocki.  The  great  complaint  against  the 
mules  raised  by  the  impregnatioTi  of  the  Nepal  arboreum,  is 
that  they  all  partake  of  its  in  iraliility,  and  move  so  early 
that  they  are  very  frequently  damaged  by  spring  frosts. 
Findiug  them  all  as  irritable  as  the  male  parent,  I  have  lately 
raised  from  it  crosses  by  R.  maximum  and  others,  iiopingthat 
such  mav  inherit  the  tardier  habits  ot  tiie  hardy  male  parent, 
which  vvuuld  greatly  increase  their  value.  They  are  as  yet  but 
two  years  uUl,  and  their  constitution  lias  not  vet  been  suffi- 
ciently  proved.  In  the  lovely  genus  Rosa,  1  believe,  little  has 
been  done  except  by  the  hand  of  accident,  and  the  necessaiy 
consequences  oi  cultivation  and  the  approximation  of  speetes 
m  gardens.  Mnch  remains  to  be  acoomplbhed,  but  onr 
climate  is  not  *very  favourable  to  the  seeaing  of  the  more 
delicate  sorts,  and  the  continental  cultivators  do  not  as  yet 
take  pains  to  obtain  the  results  that  might  he  expected  from 
a  ittGicious  combination  of  the  species,  when  rosa  lutea, 
sulphurea,  and  bicolor  shall  be  brought  into  union  with  the 
fragrant,  the  double,  and  the  ever-blowing  individuals  of 
other  species.  The  first  decided  original  cross  that  we  know 
was  brought  by  Fraser  from  America,  where  it  had  been 
raised  between  the  musk  cluster  and  the  ever-blowuig  Chi- 
nese, probably  by  accident ;  and,  having  been  sold  to  Mr. 
Noisette,  it  has  been  made  to  bear  his  name,  and,  being 
more  fertile  in  France  than  in  this  country,  it  has  become 
the  parent  of  an  extensive  family  of  beautiful  varieties. 
From  this  plant  Mr.  Smitli  raised  Ijy  iniprrrrnntion  w  ith  the 
yellowish  Indian  rose  a  varietv  of  some  merit,  but  not  a  good 
flowerer  under  general  circumstances ;  and  Rosa  ruga  is 
.  understood  to  have  b(?en  raised  in  Italy  iVoiii  the  Ayrshire 
rose  by  the  pollen  of  the  Chinese  odorata,  l)ut  tlie  fact  is  not 
fUitlicnticated,  and,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  t lie  great  variety 
oi  cultivated  roses,  is  owing  rather  to  accidental  than  arti- 
ficial intermixture.  It  is  ]>aiticularly  desirable  that  those, 
who  reside  in  quarters  congenial  to  the  seeding  of  roses, 
should  exert  themselves  to  intermix  the  qualities  of  the  most 
estimable  species.  Many  have  been  lately  introduced  of 
which  I  know  not  the  origin.   The  honeysuckles  also  offer 
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an  easy  opportanitjr  af  improrementf  bv  intennixing  the 
fragrant  and  more  vigorous  with  the  yellow  and  the  scarlet 
Frait  has  been  grown  at  S(>offorth  from  the  common  garden 
honeysttckle  by  Fiaser's  scarlet,  but  it  was  plundered,  when 
on  the  point  of  ripening,  by  robins.   I  have  plants  which  I 
have  raised  from  an  early  pale  honeysuckle  crossed  with 
hirsutnm,  and  with  flavum.    The  French  have  favoured  ua 
with  some  desirable  magnolias  from  M.  Yulan,  fertilized  by 
obovata  and  gracilis,  but  the  admixture  of  the  Chinese 
species  with  the  magni6eent  grandiflora,  and  with  the  very 
hardy  tripetala  is  probably  still  in  expectation.   One  of  the 
most  interesting  genera,  on  which  the  process  of  intermix- 
ture has  been  successfully  attempted,  is  that  of  Calceolaria, 
because  it  embraces  plants  of  a  decidedly  shrubby  and  ten- 
der habit,  and  others  which  are  completely  steinless,  and 
capable  of  retiring  to  rest  under  ground  in  the  temperature 
of  a  British  winter,  and  colours  very  dissimilar,  tlio  yellow 
and  the  brownish  purple  :  and  because  most  of  the  numerous 
species  which  have  been  imported  appear  to  intermix  with 
the   greatest  readiness,  producing  an  endless  variety  of 
forms.    Tho  natural  effect  of  crossing  a  yellow  with  a  pur- 
ple flower  should  be  to  produce  various  shades  passing  irom 
the  intermediate  coppery  tinge  to  the  two  extremities  of 
purple  and  yellow,  and  sucli  is  the  case  in  the  mixtures 
between  arachnoeides  and  the  UitFerent  varieties  of  integri- 
folia;  but  the  cultivuturs  of  tiiis  genus  were  surprised  by  the 
breaking  of  the  intermixture  of  the  purple  arachnoeides 
with  Corymbosa,  which  has  some  purple  specks  on  the 
corolla,  so  as  to  produce  yellow  flowers,  broadly  blotched 
with  dark  and  even  blackish  purple ;  but  the  subsequent  dis- 
covery of  a  Chilian  biennial  species  which  has  not  vet  been 
figured,  and  which  I  call  C.  diBColor,  blotched  with  a  red- 
dish purple  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar,  shewed  that  such 
an  arrangement  of  colour  was  a  natural  variation  of  the 
genus,  which  the  cultivator  might  therefore  have  expected,  « 
if  all  the  natural  species  thereof  had  been  previously  brought 
to  his  knowledge.    C.  integrifolia  in  all  its  varieties,  includ- 
ing the  closely  allied  viseoea,  is  a  woody  shrub,  attaining,  if 
protected,  the  height  of  several  feet  (I  have  had  viscosa  ten 
feet  high),  but  incapable  of  resisting  many  degrees  of  frost, 
while  C.  plantaginea  is  absolutely  stemless,  and  so  hardy, 
that  although  it  loses  its  leaves  in  the  open  border,  and  dis- 
appears in  the  winter  out  of  doors,  yet  even  in  the  north  of 
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England  it  pushes  again  in  the  spring,  and  is  only  liable  to 
he  lost  by  drought  in  summer,  or  too  great  a  supei  abimdance 
ot"  wet  in  the  winter  season.  The  application  of  the  pollen  of 
the  latter  to  the  shrubby  integrifuliu  at  once  reduces  the 
stature  of  the  oftspring  from  tliat  of  a  shrub  to  a  low  semi- 
herbaceous  plant,  not  absolutely  stemless,  yet  capable  of 
retiring  into  winter  quarters  like  C.  plantaginea,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding a  few  inches  in  elevation.  C.  Herbeitiana,  though 
ahiubby,  has  more  affinity  to  the  herbaceous  species,  being 
father  intermediate  between  integrifblia  and  corymbosa  in 
its  general  appearance,  and  the  e&ct  of  the  application  of  its 
dust  to  C.  plantaginea  is  to  affi>rd  an  offspring  more  abso- 
lutely  herbaceous,  and  of  which  the  leaves  are  partly  radical 
and  partly  borne  on  recumbent  sprouts.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  croes  between  C.  plantaginea  and  arachtooeides, 
which,  though  it  pushes  out  a  number  of  herbaceous  branches, 
that  die  back  in  the  winter  out  of  doors,  is  perfectly  hardy 
and  spreads  under  ground,  so  as  to  form  a  laige  clump. 
The  cross  from  C.  plantaginea  by  rugosa  (figured  in  the 
Botanical  Register  first  under  the  name  aacenckns  which  is 
to  be  struck  out,  and  afterwards  a  second  time  under  the 
right  name  rugosa)  pows  but  a  few  inches  high,  and  is 
marvellously  florid.  It  is  further  remarkable,  that  although 
the  natural  species  in  this  genus  have  such  diversity  of  habits, 
the  crosses,  as  far  a?  has  been  seen,  arc  all  fertile  and  able  to 
intermix,  ad  irifiiiiram,  though  they  will  not  bear  seed  as 
readily  as  some  of  the  natural  sorts.  Unfortunately  C. 
corymbosa  w^hich  has  given  us  a  cross  with  tlie  most  Ijeautiful 
broken  colours  by  intermixture  witli  arachuoeides,  called  C. 
Youngi,  from  the  nurseryman  who  first  flowered  it,  is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  species  that  liave  been  introduced.  C. 
plantaginea  is  covered  with  minute  specks  underneath,  and 
the  cross  between  it  aud  arachnocides  is  inclined  to  continue 
speckled,  aud  not  to  receive  the  oniauicutal  blotch,  but  to 
,  change  the  whole  tint  of  the  corolla.    The  cross  of  planta- 

finea  with  the  annual  crenatiflora  is  a  hardy  biennial  one, 
at  it  has  peiuhed  with  me  after  flowering.  C.  floribunda, 
which  endures  a  Yorkshire  winter,  may  iJbrd  the  means  of 
elevating  a  conspicuous  branching  scape  from  an  herbaceous 
stemleHs  plant,  and  produce  some  very  desirable  crosses 
with  species  that  have  a  more  ornamental  flower.  One  very 
singular  monstrosity  has  shewn  itself,  though  not  perma- 
nently, yet  frequently  amongst  the  mules  from  C.  planta- 
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ginea ;  the  flower  has  assumed  a  form  totally  diHerent  fi  oni 
ite  nataral  shape,  being  like  a  bag  or  purse  two  inches  long, 
widest  in  the  middle,  and  gradaaliy  tapering  almost  to  a 
point  at  the  two  extremities.   Sometimes  one  or  two  such 
are  on  a  stalk  amongst  the  natural  flowers,  and  sometimes 
nearly  a  whole  head  has  consisted  of  them.    This  may 
authorize  an  expectation  of  very  curious  Wtdea  varieties 
heing  hereafter  produced  in  this  genus.   Tne  whole  genus 
agrees  in  constitution,  liking  a  clear  air,  and  a  very  moist 
soiL    The  hybrid  Gladioli,  of  which  a  large  portion  are 
sufficiently  hardy,  flower  about  the  same  time  as  the  roses, 
and  contribute  quite  as  much  in  general  effect  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  garden  by  their  fine  colours  and  profusion 
of  blossom.    They  succeed  very  well  in  the  natural  soil  of 
the  garden  at  Spofforth,  which  is  a  good  yellowish  light  loam, 
suitable  for  barley,  and  also  in  the  artificial  borders  of  peat 
and  sand,  where,  however,  in  a  dry  summer  they  stand  more 
in  need  of  water.   These  hardy  crosses  are  between  G.  Car- 
dinalis,  blandus,  cameus,  inflatus,  angustus,  and  tristis,  and 
they  vary  with  every  shade  of  colour  from  white  to  scarlet, 
rose,  coppery,  and  blackish  purple,  and  some  are  exquisitely 
speckled  in  consequence  of  the  cross  with  tristis.  They 
succeed  best  when  grown  into  a  thick  tuft,  in  which  state  the 
profusion  of  blossom  is  admirable,  the  clustrr  of  bulbs  and 
the  old  skins  of  (!ernyed  bull)>5  permitting  the  wet  to  drain 
away,  and  preventing  the  earth  from  lying  too  close  and 
heavy  on  the  bulbs  in  autumn  and  winter.    Clusters  have 
now  stood  undisturbed  at  SpoHorth  above  twenty  years,  with 
the  precaution  of  covering  tliem  with  leaves  from  November 
to  March  or  April.    There  is  danger  in  disturbing  and 
parting  them,  for  numbers  will  rot  if  re-sit  separately  ;  aod, 
if  thev  must  lie  (H\  ided,  it  is  best  to  do  so  in  April,  or,  if  it 
be  done  in  the  autuuiu,  the  roots  taken  up  should  be  potted, 
and  turned  out  again  in  the  spring.    The  beautiiul  crosses 
with  hirsutus,  recurvus,  and  versicolor  are  more  delicate 
plants,  and  do  not  succeed  well  in  the  border.    I  haw  uot 
succeeded  in  obtaining  any  cross,  on  the  correcUicss  of  wliich 
1  can  depend,   by  admixture  with  Gladiolus  psittacinus 
(Nathalensis),  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  breed  with 
any  of  the  above.    Like  all  the  European  species,  it  pre> 
sents  its  flowers  in  front  of  the  stem,  which  is  erect ;  and 
repeated  experiments  have  shewn  that  every  flower  of  G. 
tristis  which  was  touched  with  the  pollen  of  O.  Byzantinus 
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only,  iailed  of  making  seed,  while  every  flower  to  which  the 
natural  pollen  had  access  prodaced  it,  and  I  consider  the 
union  of  Byzantinas  with  any  of  the  species  above  enume- 
rated, except  Psittacinus,  to  be  impracticable.  I  consider 
Alatos  to  belong  to  the  same  family  as  Psittaciniis,  and  also 
«  beautiful  species  imported,  likewise,  as  I  understood,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nathal  river,  which  I  propose  to 
eaU  G.  oppositifloros.  It  is  now  sold  by  the  Dutch  nursery^' 
men  imder  the  name  floribundus,  which  has  been  long  pre- 
occupied. Its  flowers,  twenty-four  or  more  in  number,  pre- 
sent themselves  alternately  from  the  two  sides  of  a  robust 
erect  stalk.  Blandus,  C.'ardinalis,  &c.  have  the  fl  jwi  rs 
risinqr  upwards  from  the  back  of  a  bent  stalk,  and  m  to 
constitute  a  family  distiiict  from  tljosc  ])resent  them- 

selves in  front.  G.  oppositiilonis  has  the  Hower  much  undu- 
lated, white,  dashed  with  pinkish  purple.  The  genus 
Gladiolus  ought  to  be  divided  into  at  least  two  sections  or 
8ub-«renera.  I  consider  a  sub-^enus  to  be  such  a  pui  tion  of 
any  genus  as  will  not  interniingle  with  the  rest,  and  has 
some  distinctive  appearance,  but  insufficient  to  iuduce  a 
belief  of  their  original  diversity.  Seedling  Gladioli  will 
flower  often  the  first  antumn ;  the  best  treatment  is  to  sow 
the  seed  in  pots,  and  give  them  shelter  till  the  seedlings  are 
pretty  strong,  and  then  turn  ont  the  ball  unbroken  into  the 
border,  where  they  mil  produce  a  crowded  nosegay  of  flowers 
of  various  shades  of  colonr. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  crossing  different  species  or  local 
varieties  of  plants  only,  that  the  cultivator  may  add  to  the 
beauty  of  his  collection.  Much  may  be  done  undonbti dly 
by  crossing  judiciously  the  finest  seminal  varieties  of  such 
plants  as  have  been  already  improved  in  our  gardens,  and 
are  disposed  to  break  into  a  multiplicity  of  forms  or  colours. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  some  cases  the  seminal  va- 
rieties of  plants  preserve  themselves  almost  as  distinct  in  their 
generations  as  if  they  were  separate  species  :  for  instance,  the 
cultivated  double  holyoaks,  of  which  at  least  theoranoe,  the 
yellow,  the  white,  the  black,  the  red,  and  the  pink,  may  be 
raised  with  certainty  by  seed  from  plants  of  the  several  co- 
lour^, although  planted  near  together  in  the  garden;  and  it 
is  probable  that  if  gardeners  were  to  tak(;  the  trouble  of 
crossing  them  with  the  pollen  of  plants  of  a  different  colour, 
a  p^reatcr  multiplicity  of  hues  would  be  procured.  In  car- 
natioub  also  the  seedlings  have  a  great  disposition  to  follow 
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the  cdoar  of  the  parent  plant.  I  have  had  greater  succeae 
than  any  other  person  in  raising  from  seed  double  camellias 
of  various  tints  and  appearance,  and  some  of  the  best  have 
been  produced  either  from  single  flowers  or  plants  raised 
from  single  ones,  impregnated  by  the  pollen  of  double 
floweiB»  preferring,  where  it  can  be  got,  the  pollen  that  is 
borne  on  a  petal.  The  new  seedlings  that  flowered  with  me 
in  one  spring  for  the  first  time  were  nine  iiiU  double ;  three 
semidouble,  of  which  one  was  very  fine,  and  only  three 
single;  but  such  an  unusual  result  is  not  to  be  obtained 
without  particular  attention  to  the  mode  of  treating  the 
mother  plant  while  in  flower  and  seeding :  the  method 
which  I  have  adopted  being  to  keep  it  in  confined  air,  with  a 
superabundance  of  water,  even  to  the  detriment  of  its  health, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  making  vounii;  shoots,  in  a  u,]  eat  mea- 
sure, if  not  entirely,  by  which  means  an  exuberant  degree  of 
nutriment  is  forced  to  the  seed-vessel.  The  reason  that  tlie 
seedlings  raised  by  some  Tnirserymen  are  so  very  inferior  is, 
that  their  plants  are  in  tiie  most  luxuriant  growth ;  and  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  seed  gathered  from  individuals 
growing  with  freedom  and  vigour,  should  not  be  more  dis- 
posed to  reproduce  tlie  natural  ft>i  in  of  the  plant,  than  to 
yield  the  fine  cultivated  varieties,  which  are  to  be  obtained 
froiii  them  when  ahnost  diseased  Iiy  repletion.  The  finest 
double  varieties  of  Camellia  Japuiiica  which  1  have  so  raised 
are  as  follows : — 

From  the  single  white  by  the  pollen  of  the  Pom  pone,  1.  var. 
Spofforthise,  or  Spofforth  striped^  very  large  and  very 
double,  white,  with  a  few  pink  stripes,  and  occasionally  one 
or  two  anthers. — 2,  v.  Maeulosa,  or  Calypso,  do.^^«  v.  Hay- 
locki,  or  HaylodtB  whUe ;  pure  white,  rarely  a  lew  anthers. 
— 4.  V.  Ebumea,  ot£bur;  ver^  vigorous,  pure  white;  some- 
what waratah  8haped.*-5.y.  Niv66a,  or  NUor;  double  white, 
Tariable  in  form. — 6.  Fortuita,  or  Fcrt^na;  very  like  var.  1. 
— 7.  V.  Lactescens,  or  lama;  double  while.  Fnnn  seedlings 
impregnated  by  the  Pompone,  whieh  had  been  raised  from 
the  common  single  rod  by  the  striped.— 8.  v.  Pdmila,  or 
Oree;  regularly  formed  double  white  dwarf  myrtle-leaved. 
— ^9.  V.  Ulantha,  or  Hyku;  white  striped  with  pink ;  flowers 
in  four  uniform  compartmenta. — 10.  v.  Lysantha,  or 
mackm ;  flowers  if  possible  more  regular  than  the  bun  or 
old  double  white,  red  with  a  watery  white  line  and  margin 
to  each  petal.   A  very  erect  plant  of  rapid  growth  with 
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flowers  of  first-rate  merit.  — 11.  v.  Victrix,  or  Victoria:  own 
sister  to  Lysiniat  lius,  equally  reg^iilar.  of  the  colour  of  a 
fuU-hlowTi  rnhbage  rose,  paler  near  the  edges.  From  the 
Chinese  seniidouble  by  Pomponc  — 12.  v.  Picta,  or  Alanine; 
very  regular  in  general ;  with  a  })ink  stripe  usually  on  each 
petal,  the  white  changing  after  some  days  to  blush,  some- 
times less  regfular,  with  one  or  two  anthers;  very  beautiful. 
From  tlh'  l\)mpone. — 13.  v.  Spoti'orthiana  rosea,  or  Iduna; 
superior  to  the  Peony -flowered  in  form  and  colour ;  the 
flower  has  alwa^'S  some  anthers  like  its  parent.  From  tlie 
waratah  by  the  striped.  — 14.  v.  Foliolosa,  or  Amalthca ; 
flower-sliapcd  like  the  rose-scented  peoiiia  edulis,  v.  rosea, 
red,  with  about  350  petals. — 15.  v.  Conferta,  or  Odin,  tine 
double  red,  not  regular.  I  have  never  seen  any  anthers  in 
either  this  or  the  preceding. — 16.  v.  Porrecta,  or  Belldna; 
fine  crimson ;  branches  horizontal  or  weeping.  From  waratch 
by  Pompcme. — 17.  v.  Modesta,  or  H^;  flower  nearly  regu* 
lar,  of  a  delicate  purplish  pink.  From  waratah  by  13.  Idona. 
— 18.  Y.  Rosigena,  or  Pemlope ;  double  red.  From  a  seed- 
ling from  single  red  by  striped,  fecundated  again  by  striped. 
— 19.  Molesta,  or  Jshnmt;  very  double  red,  bat  a  delicate 
plant. — ^20.  V.  Yen^wa,  or  Venm;  flower  regular,  but  not 
sufficiently  full,  red  veined  with  white.  This  has  produced 
but  one  flower  yet,  and  I  am  not  sure  of  its  permanent  supe- 
riority. Many  others  of  much  merit  I  have  not  thought 
worthy  of  being  named ;  and  amongst  thw  is  one  full- 
double  red,  raised  immediately  from  the  common  small- 
flowered  single  red.  I  have  a  great  multitude  of  seedlings 
which  have  not  flowered  yet,  from  which  I  anticipate  much 
beauty  and  variety.  I  scarcely  entertain  a  doubt  that  the 
double  pink  Camellia  Sesanqua  (Maliformis  of  Lindley)  is  a 
cnws-bred  plant  between  C.  Japonica  and  Sesanqua;  and, 
from  its  seeming  sterility,  1  cannot  but  suspect  that  C.  reti- 
culata is  not  a  rrcnuine  species,  but  a  cross,  perhaps  obtained 
from  some  species  still  unknown  to  us. 

Mr.  Chan dl or  obtained  some  very  fine  varieties  from  the 
waratah,  impregnated  h\  tlic  striped,  one  season,  but  those 
wln'eh  he  has  raised  since  liave  not  proved  good.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  there  was  some  difference  in  the 
treatment  of  the  plant  or  plants  which  bore  seed  for  him 
that  season,  though  accidental  and  unnoticed  by  him.  His 
finest  productions  are  eximia,  somewhat  like  irabricata,  Bi- 
roni,  one-while  called  concinna,  a  very  remarkable  flower. 
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rogular  and  oddly  flattened,  but  very  beautiful ;  Woodsi,  a 
lai  u  e  rose-coloured  flower,  quite  double,  but  cup-shaped  and 
hollow  in  the  centre,  requiring  a  little  warmth  to  flower  it  in 
perfection  ;  Chandler!,  striped,  sometimes  yery  fine,  but  not 
always  equally  so.  His  ^legans,  rosa  sinensis,  and  fl6rida, 
are  handsome  also ;  coralUna  and  altheeifiora  sometimes,  but 
often  producing  poor  semi^double  flowers.  His  anemoneflora 
alba  comes  very  near  in  flower  to  its  parent  the  Pompone, 
with  a  much  less  hardy  constitution.  Mr.  Gray  produced 
three  cross-bred  seedlings,  of  which  Press's  eclipse  is  the 
best,  and  Colvill's  nursery  two  speckled  seedlings  of  con- 
siderable merit,  though  very  irregular,  and  too  muddy  in 
the  colour.  1  have  seen  no  other  seedling  Camellia  that  de- 
serves to  be  preserved,  but  I  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Gray 
has  since  raised  a  good  red  one.  His  former  plants  were 
said  to  have  been  crosses  between  the  single  white  and 
Chinese  semi-double.  These  observations  may  perhaps  tend 
to  the  raising  still  finer  varieties,  when  the  mode  of  obtain-  ' 
ing  them  is  rightly  understood.  I  have  no  difiicuUy  in  ob- 
taining seed  from  any  given  flower  of  the  Pompone  or  Mid- 
dlemist's  Camellia,  by  puttirrj:  it  in  a  house  rather  warmer, 
and  with  less  admission  of  air,  than  suits  greenliouse  phmts 
in  freneral ;  impreg:nating  the  stic^ma,  and  takin«^  oti  the 
corolla  before  it  begins  to  decay,  and  cutting  awav  the  petals 
that  adhere  to  the  gernien  or  young  seed-vessel,  tliat  the  air 
may  have  free  admission  to  it ;  without  which  precaution  it 
will  perish  in  most  cases  from  damp.  The  striped  sorts  have 
usuallv  more  white  in  their  flowers  wdien  tiiey  flower  early 
in  tlic  spring,  and  it  seems  that  the  seed  ripened  earliest  in 
the  year  is  the  most  apt  to  yield  white  or  pied  seedlings. 
There  is  a  strange  mutability  in  the  flowering  of  Camellias, 
of  which  the  Pompone,  which  has  been  called  on  that  account 
variabilis,  furnishes  a  striking  instance.  It  has  four  dis- 
tinguishable kinds  of  Ho^ver,  the  pure  white  and  the  red- 
eyed,  which  appear  promiscuously,  the  brindled  pink, 
and  the  rose-coloured,  which  may  be  kept  separate  with 
tolerable  certainty  by  grafting  from  the  branch  that  bears 
them,  the  rose-colouried  form  being  the  Peonv-flowered  of 
the  nurserymen.  There  is  a  brancm  on  my  oldest  plant  of 
the  peony-flowered,  which  has  reverted  to  the  pure  white 
colour,  an  occurrence  less  common  than  the  departure  from 
it.  Carnations,  which  have  run  to  red,  very  seldom  re- 
vert to  the  white-stripe.   I  haye  been  informed  that  the  • 
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Cbinese  do  npt  reckon  seedling  Camellias  confirmed  in  tlieir 
habit,  till  tbey  have  flowered  six  or  seven  seasons  without 
becoming  less  double.  I  have  not  found  any  of  mine,  thus 
raised  several  years  ago^  degenerate  from  their  first  appear- 
ance. Of  the  Chinese,  the  doable  white,  the  bun*,  the 
fringed  white,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  red  variety,  called 
imbricata,  are  the  only  sorts  that  never  bear  anthers.  Hav- 
ing cultivated  the  myrtle-leaved  above  twenty-five  years,  I 
never  saw  that  variety  bear  an  anther  in  my  collection,  ex- 
cept one  season,  when  all  the  flowers  on  evert'  plant  of  the 
kind  had  them,  and  they  were  found  in  two  or  three  late 
flowers  last  year  ;  but  the  seedlings  reared  from  its  pollen,  of 
whicli  great  expectations  were  entertained,  proved  to  be  the 
worst  1  Inul  ever  raised,  and  it  seemed  that  whatever  peeuH- 
arity  of  tlio  season  inclined  tlie  flowers  to  deviate  from  tlieir 
usual  double  form,  and  approach  nearer  to  tlie  tertiie  single- 
flowered  original,  disposed  also  the  pollen  to  generate  single 
seedlings.  1  have  seen  the  myrtle-leaved  with  anthers  at 
Mr.  Knight  s  nursery,  though  the  circumstance  has  been  so 
rare  in  my  own  collection  ;  perliaps  it  may  be  connected  with 
the  more  or  less  luxuriant  growth  of  the  plant. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  more  experiments  have  not  been 
tried  to  improve  the  races  of  agncultural  vegetables  by 
crossing.  I  impregnated  in  1834  with  great  care  the  Swe- 
dish turnip  (ruta-baga)  with  pollen  of  the  white,  and  another 
branch  thereof  with  that  of  the  red-rooted  turnip,  which  pro- 
duces perhaps  a  greater  tonage  than  the  white,  bearing  both 
frosts  and  unfavourable  summers  better,  and  thriving  in  soils 
where  the  wliite  does  not  succeed.  The  seed  was  sown  im- 
mediately, and  the  plants  of  both  crosses,  tliough  lale^  formed 
pretty  good  roots.  The  leaves  difl'ered  in  appearance  from 
those  of  the  Swedes,  and  did  not,  like  them,  retain  the  rain- 
water on  their  surface.  In  the  following  spring  they  were 
set  for  seed  in  two  different  situations  where  no  extraneous 
pollen  might  have  access.  The  flowers  of  the  greater  part 
w^ere  of  the  bright  yellow  of  the  two  male  parents  ;  a  smaller 
pfirrinn  in  each  lot  produced  straws-colour  blossom,  like 
that  of  the  Swede  :  hut  not  one  shewed  the  least  disposition 
to  an  intermediate  imt ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  those  two  colours 
were  incapable  of  blending,  or  moditying  each  other.  I  have 
a  crop  from  their  seed  this  year,  but  the  season  has  been  par- 
ticularly unfavourable  for  all  turnips ;  the  fly  destroyed  the 
first  sown,  and  the  plants  being  again  too  backwardi  1  do  not 
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think  their  value  will  be  fully  ascertained  from  the  preset 
crop. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doui)t  that  better  varieties  of 
wheat,  oats,  autl  barley  may  yet  be  obtained  by  combining 
the  hardiness  of  one,  with  the  productiveness  of  another 
sort,  and  the  finer  skin  or  greater  weight  of  a  third.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  I  have  derived  advantaore  from 
impregnating  the  flower,  from  which  1  wished  to  obtaiu  seed, 
witli  pollen  from  another  individual  of  the  same  variety,  or 
at  least  from  another  flower,  rather  than  with  its  own  ;  and 
88  races  of  animals  are  known  to  degenerate,  if  they  are  perpe- 
tuated by  the  union  of  nettr  kindr^,  it  seems  not  unlikely 
(hat  ^igoor  may  be  given  also  to  any  race  of  vmtables  by 
introducing  a  eross,  though  of  the  aame  kind,  and  especially 
from  an  individual  grown  in  a  different  soil  or  aspect.  To 
UluBtrftte  this,  I  will  state  a  circumstance  which  occurred 
last  summer  in  my  stove.   Nine  very  fine  crosses  of  Hippe- 
as^nm'  were  flowering  there  at  the  same  time ;  one  a  natural 
seedling  from  Johnson!  or  Regio-vittatum,  two  Johnsoni-pul- 
▼erulentum,  one  Johnsoni-vittatum,  one  Psittacino-Johnsoni, 
one  from  Psittaeino-Johusoni  crossed  again  by  Vittato-John- 
soni,  one  from  Johnsoni  bySolandriflorum,  and  two  fromVit- 
tato- Johnsoni  by  the  same.    Being  desirous  of  blending  again 
these  plants  which  were  all  cross-bred,  different  flowers  were 
touched  with  pollen  from  their  several  neighbours  and  tick- 
eted, and  other  flowers  were  touched  with  their  own  pollen. 
Almost  every  flower  that  was  touched  with  pollen  from  ano- 
ther cross  produced  seed  abundantly,  and  those  which  were 
touched  with  their  own  either  failed  entirely  or  formed  slowly 
a  pod  of  inferior  size  with  fewer  seeds,  the  cross  impregna- 
tion decidedly  taking  the  lead.    It  appears  to  ine  that  this 
circumstance  maybe  analogous  to  the  introduction  of  a  male 
from  anntlicr  flock  or  lif^rfl,  "wliirh  has  been  fouml  advanta- 
geous tf)  thr  linM  il  of  (loTiiestic  animals;  and  I  would  advise 
gardeners  to  trv  the  effect  of  settinfx  flowers  with  the  dust 
from  another  individual  in  preiereuce  to  their  own,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  an  improved  breed. 

It  is  only  from  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  pollen  of  another 
plant,  that  we  can  account  iur  tlie  circumstance  of  some  hy- 
brid plants,  \\  liicli  breed  freely  with  plants  of  either  parental 
stock  and  fecundate  them,  not  producing  seed  readily  when 
left  to  themselves;  for  if  their  pollen  is  able  to  fertilize,  and 
their  ovary  to  be  fertilized,  there  can  be  no  positive  sleniity 
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in  the  plant,  though  there  may  be  a  want  of  snfficient  energy 
under  certain,  or  perhaps  under  ordinary,  circumstances. 
Many  centuries  of  experimental  cultivation  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  subject  can  be,  if  ever,  fully  understooiiK;  and  I  can- 
not suppose  that  my  present  view  of  it  will  not  require  to  be 
modified  by  the  results  of  future  investigation.  For  instance, 
there  seems  little  prospect  of  being  able  to  answer  why  the 
hybridizing  process  is  so  easy  in  some  genera  and  so  ditticult 
in  others,  if  equally  facile  of  access,  unless  it  shall  be  found 
to  arise  from  greater  or  less  constitutional  conformity. 

The  genus  Calceolaria  affords  greater  facility  than  most 
others,  because  its  stigma  is  nearly  obsolete  before  the  pollen 
of  the  flower  is  rc-ady,  and,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  bud,  it 
is  easy  to  lift  up  the  corolla,  and  take  out  the  anthers,  which 
are  then  comparatively  large  and  exposed,  and  tho  sfigma 
may  be  fertilized  at  that  early  period,  when  it  is  defendrdby 
the  covering  of  the  corolla  from  any  accidental  intrusion. 
'Amongst  the  Aniaryllideai  there  is  for  the  most  part  much 
facility  ot  pLi  loiming  the  operation  in  the  several  genera, 
the  anthers  not  being  reversed  to  display  the  pollen  till  a 
little  while  after  the  expansion  of  the  flower ;  yet  in  the 
genus  Ilippeastrum  there  is  a  complete  readiness  of  all  the 
species  to  intermix  when  crossed  artificially,  and  in  the 
genus  Crinum  nearly  so,  while  in  Zephyranthes  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  hybrid  seed,  and  repeated  disap- 
pointments occur  from  the  escape  of  some  particles  of  the 
natural  pollen  in  taking  out  tne  anthers.  In  the  genus 
Crinum  one  unintelligible  impediment  appeared  for  a  long 
time  to  exist.  C.  Capense,  which  bred  freely  with  every 
other  species,  refused  to  be  fertilized  by  the  tropical  Cape- 
coast  kinds,  Broussonetianum,  and  petiolatum  or  spectabile. 
A  seedling  has»  however,  at  last  been  o])tained  at  SpofTortb 
from  C.  Capense  by  ihv  latter,  which  I  believe  to  be  correct^ 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  difiiculty  arises  from 
some  constitutional  peculiarities  in  those  plants.  In  general 
hybrid  plants  liave  been  found  to  he  excessively  florid,  but 
sometimes  the  contrary  has  been  the  case,  and  there  appears 
to  be  some  inipt  diment  to  the  perfection  of  tlu  ir  blossom. 
The  mule  between  Hymenocallis  disticha  and  rotata,  which 
was  raided  many  years  aero,  whether  it  be*  in  the  stove  or  in 
the  open  air,  where  it  grew  against  the  front  wall  of  the 
stove,  throws  up,  after  its  proper  time  of  flowering,  an  abor- 
tive scape,  on  which  the  buds  are  dead  and  discoloured,  as 
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Aiiiaryllis  Beiladoniia  dofs  at  the  time  its  leaves  push  in  tiie 
spring,  when  the  previous  autumn  lias  bucu  uufavuurable  to 
its  flowering.  In  the  course  of  above;  lourteen  yoars  ?incf  it 
wa»  raised,  it  has  only  once  atti  iiii)t(Ml  to  expand  its  flowers, 
and  that  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner  in  the  stove  ;  but 
I  have  lately  bad  reason  to  suspect  that  more  wet  is  neces- 
sary to  it  than  to  either  of  its  parents,  and  perhaps  absolute 
immersion  at  the  time  of  flowering.  I  may  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  that  the  plant  which  I  fancied  many  years 
ago  to  have  been  obtained  from  G.  Capense  by  Hymeno- 
callis  (then  Pancratium)  disticha,  P|<[oved,  as  it  advanced,  to 
have  been  by  G.  Ganaliculatum.  There  had  been  an  error 
in  the  memorandum  made  concerning  it,  or  the  flower  had 
been  touched  by  the  pollen  of  both  plants.  A  very  interest- 
ing Crinum,  of  which  only  one  plant  was  raised,  from  C.  de- 
fixum  by  speciosum  for  several  years  put  forth  abortive 
scapes,  but  it  has  flowered  well  the  two  or  three  last  seasons, 
though  it  has  yielded  no  increase  in  any  manner ;  neither 
has  the  fine  plant  which  was  raised  from  Scabrum  by  Cana- 
liculatum.  One  of  the  handsomest  white  sorts,  from  C.  bre- 
vifolium  by  the  lart^er  variety  of  eriibescens,  having  a  strong 
red  root-stem,  somewhat  like  Amabile,  has  atiorded  many 
offsets  but  no  seed.  Tin;  only  genus  in  whicli  I  had  observed 
barrenness  of  the  offspring  appearing  to  arise  from  the  bota- 
nical ditierence  of  parents,  whose  constitution  seemed  ver^ 
similar,  was  Nerine,  of  wliich  the  crosses  between  the  divi- 
sion with  regular  and  tliat  with  distorted  filaments  had  })()rne 
no  seed  ;  but  in  thai  case  the  discrepancy  was  so  important 
that  it  uiigliL  have  been  almost  supposed  to  aflbrd  a  generic 
distinction,  and  Mr.  Salisbury  had  named  the  Distortae 
Loxanthus.  In.  the  article  Nerine,  p.  283,  I  have  given  an 
account  of  a  mule  from  the  distorted  N.  pulchella  by  the 
regular  curvifolia,  of  which  the  flowers  are  exceedinglpr 
similar  to  those  of  the  cross  between  undulata  and  curvi- 
folia, plate  45,  but  more  healthful  and  free.  The  last-men- 
tioned cross,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  quite  sterile,  the  parents 
having  differed  not  only  in  regularity  of  perianth,  but  in  the 
mode  of  flowering ;  for  the  inflorescence  of  undulata  is  cen- 
trifugal— that  of  pulchella,  as  well  as  curvifolia,  centripetal ; 
from  which  conformity  I  anticipated  the  more  probable  fer- 
tility of  the  mule*  That  conjecture  has  been  verified,  since 
the  former  pages  were  sent  to  the  press,  by  the  production  of 
healthy  seed  from  the  mule  curvifolia-pulchella,  and  an  abun- 
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dant  crop  from  two  plants  of  curvitolia  by  the  pollen  of  the 
mule,  no  other  Nerine  having  been  permitted  to  develope  its 
anthers  on  the  ]n  <  luises.  Here,  then,  is  a  feature  wljich  had 
^)(  eii  overlooked,  which  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  a  pow- 
ei  tul  iiillucuee  over  the  fertility  of  the  offspring.  The  seed- 
iug  of  this  mule  is  fatal  to  Salisbury's  genus  Lozaothus,  if 
any  doubt  could  have  remained  after  the  productkm  of  the 
former  intermixture.  In  the  lubular  Atricui  heaths  the 
pollen  remains  confined,  unless  the  anthers  are  touched  bj 
something  inserted,  as  the  point  of  a  pin  or  the  proboaeis  of 
an  insect,  when  thev  spring  asunder  and  discharge  it.  This 
|i;enu8,  thereforot  arords  greater  facility  of  intermixing,  and 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  native  species,  which  are  said 
to  be  auite  local,  have  been  produced  by  accidental  intermix- 
ture Of  two  other  kinds.  There  is  a  natural  species  of  Goodia. 
quite  permanent  by  seed,  which  I  had  many  years  ago 
named  intermedia^  but  which  appears  in  Sweet*s  Hoitos 
Britannicus  under  the  name  suhpubescens,  which  is  so 
exactly  intermediate  between  lotifolia  and  pubescens  in  ail 
points,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  might  be  pro- 
duced by  crossing  those  two  species.  Amongst  omer  crosses 
of  £ricie,  I  obtained  at  Mitcham  many  plants  from  two  veiy 
dissimilar,  namely,  from  JasminiAora  by  vestita  coceinea, 
which  had  the  foliage  slender  and  near  an  inch  long.  The 
late  Mr.  Salisbury  had  conceived  that  those  two  species, 
beingr  distinguished  by  a  shorter  and  a  longer  and  more 
pointed  pod,  were  referable  to  two  distinct  genera  to  which 
he  had  accordingly  assigned  names,  and  he  told  me  tliat  1 
should  fjiil  in  any  attempt  to  cross  them  ;  which  was  answered 
by  shewing  iiim  the  seedlings  then  several  inches  liii;h. 
They  were  all  lost  on,  or  soon  after,  removing  to  Spotiorth 
before  they  had  flowered,  tliough  one  of  them  was  above  a 
foot  hi^li.  The  disposition  to  sterility  which  has  bceii  stated 
to  exist  especially  in  the  offspring  of  parents  of  dilierent  con- 
stitutions, ofl'ers  a  great  impediment  to  the  unlimited  use  of 
crossing  in  the  fruit-garden,  but  it  is  certain  that  great  ad- 
vantage may  be  derived  by  the  cultivator,  who  will  strive  to 
bring  together  the  various  ^ood  qualities  of  the  sorts  between 
which  no  such  obstacle  exists  ,  and  the  cojiiplete  fertility  of 
the  fruit-bearing  Cerei  makes  it  very  uncertain  where  such 
obstacles  will  be  found  to  interfere,  before  the  experiment  is 
made.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Crinum  scabro-capense, 
though  the  pollen  of  different  species  was  applied  to  it  had 
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continued  about  sixteen  years  perfectly  sterile.  In  1834  a 
plant  of  it  \vhieh  had  been  growing  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  out  of  doors  in  front  of  the  stove,  produced  one  small 
seed.  It  vef]fotated,  but  the  leaf  was  from  the  first  of  a  yel- 
lowish white,  and  the  plant  did  not  live  many  weeks.  In 
1835  it  produced  anotlier  and  larger  seed,  the  early  part  of 
the  summer  having^  been  very  hot  both  those  seasons.  This 
Si'cd  was  sown  in  white  bund  to  try  to  save  it  from  perishing 
like  the  loi  mer,  and  a  thriving  young  plant  has  been  obtained 
from  it.  Whether  they  are  tlie  produce  of  its  own  pollen,  or 
that  of  I'cduucuhito-capense,  which  grew  beside  it,  cannot 
yet  be  judged  with  certainty ;  but  the  seedling  now  growing 
vigorously,  has  deep  green  leaves,  and  does  not  shew  any 
approximation  to  the  glaucous  hue  *  of  C.  CapeiiBe,  of  which 
a  large  bed  was  not  far  off ;  and  that  hue  would  probably 
have  been  very  apparent,  if  it  had  been  so  crossed  again.  I 
had  often  attempted  to  fertilize  C.  Capense  by  the  pollen  of 
this  beautiful  mule  unsuccessfully,  but  the  circumstance  of 
the  two  seeds  it  has  home  shews  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
such  a  second  cross,  which  would  be  a  great  acquisition,  as 
it  would  certainly  yield  a  plant  of  hardier  constitution,  and 
able  to  bloom  in  our  open  gardens,  with  much  greater  beauty 
of  flower  than  Capense  itself. 

I  have  not  found  as  yet  the  results  which  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected,  and  which  Mr.  Knight  seems  to  have  ' 
obtained,  from  carefully  blending  the  pollen  of  more  than 
one  ?iiec!C8  before  its  application.  I  attempted  to  fecundate 
calceolaria  plantaginea  with  the  pollen  of  twelve  species,  most 
industriously  mixed  together,  but  very  few  seeds  were  ripened, 
and  the  produce  differed  very  little  from  those  which  had 
been  procured  by  the  pollen  of  one  of  tlie  twelve  species. 
Further  experiments  are  necessary  to  establish  how  tar  the 
influence  of  different  males  can  act  simultjineously,  by  admix- 
ture of  the  dust.  1  have  obtained  mule  seed  and  natural  ?erd 
from  the  same  capsule,  but  they  were  probably  formed  in 


•  Sinee  these  pages  were  prepared  for  the  press,  the  supposed  seedling  from 
C  Cnpen^c  by  Sprrrabile,  which  hnd  grown  very  slowly,  havin*»  been  immcrspd 
111  water  iii  the  stovc  has  pushed  vigorously,  and  my  present  opinion  is  that  it  will 
prove  tu  be  a  natural  Capense  produced  the  escape  of  some  paitid«  of  luicnial 
poUen*  notwithslaiidii^f  sll  tne  precautions  which  had  been  taken,  llib  seed- 
ang  had  been  glaucous  from  an  early  age.  Tlip  rrfn-nl  of  ihe  \V.  African  spe- 
cies, Spectabilo  and  Broussoaetisauni,  to  breed  with  Capense  is  therefore  not  yet 
ovsroeme. 
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difTereut  cells.  Experiments  should  be  made  to  ascertain 
whether,  in  cases  of  partial  and  imperfect  fecundation^  the 
pollen  of  another  species,  and  even  of  nearly  allied  ^niis 
which  coald^not  alone  fertilize  the  ovary,  can  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  single  grain,  or  at  least  with  an  insufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  natural  dust  to  effect  the  fertilization,  and  occasion 
the  seed  to  produce  a  variety,  not  actually  hybrid,  hut  in 
some  degree  departing  from  tne  natural  form.  See,  above, 
the  account  of  Hymenocallis  amcena,  var.  lorata,  p.  21 1.  It 
is  certain,  by  the  result  of  many  experiments,  made  at  Spof- 
forth,  that  the  pollen  of  a  nearly  allied  genus,  which  cannot 
effect  the  production  of  seed  that  will  vegetate,  will  often 
cause  some  of  the  ovules  to  swell  to  a  large,  and  occa* 
sionally  to  a  preposterous,  size,  and  become  seed-like  masses 
without  an  embryo,  and  the  same  circumstance  has  been 
observed  in  Gcrmanv  ;  and,  as  it  can  act  sn  far,  I  do  not  see 
the  impossibility  of  its  inHucncintr  the  character  of  the  pro- 
duce, where  the  access  of  natural  pollen  is  insufficient ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  questionable  whether  some  of  the  singular 
vari(  ties  which  occur  among  vegetables  may  not  have  been 
so  produced. 

A  very  sinrrnlar  occurrence  in  the  history  of  cross-bred 
plants  took  ]jlace  last  year  in  the  garden  of  my  brother 
(Hon.  Algeiiioa  Herbert),  at  Ickleton,  in  (JaiiibrulgeshirL, 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  naturalists.    In  1834  he 

Eurchased  a  plant,  grafted  from  a  hybrid  Cytisus,  known  to 
ave  been  raised  in  France  between  C.  laburnum  and  pur- 
pureus,  of  which  the  leaves  are  as  large  as  those  of  la- 
bumuni,  though  a  little  different  in  form,  the  flowers  of  a 
dingy  and  rather  coppery  purple  in  long  racemes.  The 
plant  purchased  consisted  of  a  strong  laburnum  stock  about 
8  inches,  and  a  grafted  scion  about  16,  high.  Its  growth 
that  year  was  vigorous.  In  1835,  from  a  strong  branch, 
which  was  not  in  existence  when  the  plant  was  purchased, 
proceeded  a  small  shoot  a  foot  and  half  long,  covered 
with  small  leaves  of  the  exact  size  and  very  nearly  of  the 
form  of  those  of  the  little  C.  purpureus,  while  the  rest  of  the 
tree,  having  reached  the  height  of  8  feet,  had  the  usual 
laroo  fnliapfe,  approaching  in  appearance  to  that  of  the  la- 
b  iniiun.  llu^  extraordinary  branch,  which  has  in  a  great 
measure,  thoug  h  not  exactly,  assimilated  itself  to  the  striic- 
ture  and  habits  of  that  one  of  the  two  parents  to  which  the 
mule  had  originally  the  least  resemblance,  has  this  year,  like 
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that  parent,  produced  small  flowers,  four  at  each  joint,  from 
the  ax  ills  of  the  leaves,  iii  the  sauie  maimer  as  C.  purpureus, 
aud  (»t  a  colour  more  purple  thau  the  pendulous  racemes  on 
the  other  branches,  which  had  about  16  flowers  on  a  spike. 
Tliis  fact  is  scarcely  less  wonderful  than  if  a  imil(  .  between 
a  mare  and  an  ass,  were  at  tliree  years  old  Lu  acquire  uu 
ass's  tail.  It  was  positively  stated  to  mc,  30  years  ago,  by  a 
nurseryman,  that  Spong's  rose  was  not  a  seedling,  but  an 
aoddent&l  aucker  from  the  rose  de  Meaux,  which  had  as- 
sumed a  different  character  ci  leaf  and  flower,  and  main- 
tained its  diversity :  a  phenomenon  which^  if  true,  apoeara 
to  be  in  some  degree  analogous.  I  have  also  seen  the  flower 
of  the  yellow  Austrian  rosa  lutea  borne  upon  a  branch  of  the 
two-coloured  var.  bicolor>  improperly  cal  lied  a  Persian  spe- 
cies, purpurea,  by  Sweet;  but  certainly  a  garden  cross 
iiom  lutea.  Jacquin  bad  observed,  also^  that  this  two- 
coloured  plant  sometimes  bore  flowers  entirely  yellow. 

I  am  not  informed  which  was  the  female  parent  of  the 
hybrid  cytisus,  but  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  la- 
burnum, because  the  foliage  approximates  to  it,  and  the 
flower  follows  rather  the  colour  of  purpureus ;  as  the  mule 
Rhododendrons  by  Azalea  Pontica  have  the  evergreen  leaf  of 
the  former,  and  are  more  disposed  to  follow  the  yellow  colour 
of  the  latter.  The  natural  leaves  of  the  hybnd  cytisus  are 
about  four  times  as  long,  and  four  times  as  broad,  that  is, 
sixteen  times  as  large  as  those  of  the  curious  branch  on  which 
the  leaves  are  as  crowded  as  on  C.  purpureus ;  the  general 
foliage  of  tlie  tree,  though  altered  from  the  exact  shape  of  the 
laburnum,  being  little,  if  at  all,  reduced  in  size.  I  have 
been  told,  but  eaimot  verifvthr  fart,  tliat  a  like  circninstanrc 
has  occurred  in  France  to  a  plant  of  the  same  mule.  Grafts 
or  layers  from  the  anomalous  branch  will  in  all  probability 
preserve  their  acquired  character,  and  be  so  propagated  as  a 
distinct  plant. 

It  was  apparent  to  me  that  no  botanist  had  been  able  to 
distinsfuish  Nicotiana.  Sal]iiolossis,  aud  Petunia,  except  by 
features  whicli  1  kiu  w  to  be  unsupported  by  the  fact,  though 
Salpiglossis,  in  uiy  humble  opinion,  has  been  erroneously 
placed  in  a  different  order  and  alliance  from  the  others, 
plants  with  five  stamina  being  considered  Sulaneae,  and 
those  in  whicli  the  fifth  is  wanting  Scrophulariueae.  1  had 
ascertained  the  utter  invalidity  of  that  feature,  having  seen 
flowers  of  the  same  Salpiglossis  with  only  four  stamens,  with 
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five  fertile  stamciii,  and  with  four  fertile  Bkamens  and  one 
abordve ;  and,  as  in  Nicoliatta  the  fifth  stamen  is  always  of 
a  difierent  power  and  inserted  differently  from  the  other  foar» 
I  was  inclined  to  beliere  them  to  be  one  genus,  and  I  made 
a  great  many  attempts  to  cross  them,  bnt  in  vain.   On  further 
examination  of  those  plants  I  find  a  diversity  of  the  seeds^ 
which  arc  very  small,  and  mnst  be  examined  with  a  magw 
nifier.   Those  of  Salpiglossis  are  angular ;  see  pi.  43.  f.  50. 
In  other  respects,  although  its  aspect  is  easily  recognized,  it 
is  not  so  easily  separated  by  any  decided  distinction  from 
Nicotians ;  and  it  has  been  ucorrectly  characterized  by  one 
of  the  stamina  barren,  since  the  fifth  is  sometimes  entirely 
waritinp:,  and  sometimes  fertile.    The  character  of  Nicotiana 
in  the  Bot.  Mag-,  is  quite  untrue  ;  founded  on  one  specie?, 
and  inapplicable  to  otiiers.    That  r«♦•llu^^  nH'nrds  an  instance 
of  the  unimportance  of  the  more  or  less  cnntiniied  adhesion 
of  decurrent  filaments,  the  adhesion  varying  greatly  in  the 
ditferent  species.    See  the  seeds  of  Nicotiana,  pi.  43.  f.  51 
and  52.    They  are  not  angular,  but  more  oblonpi;  and  reni- 
form  than  those  of  Petunia,  which  are  nearly  round,  and 
pitted  all  over.    See  Pet.  linearis,  pi.  43.  f.  4ft.    1  never 
ddulited  the  diversity  of  Nierenbergia,  but  it  stands  yet  un- 
deiiued.    Dr.  Lindley  characterised  it  by  tha  reflex  uneate 
lobes  of  the  stigma,  but  the  stigma  will  prove  often  a  trea- 
cherous feature  in  botanical  characters ;  and  Professor  Don, 
having  found  in  N.  aristata  a  stigma  of  which  the  lobes  are 
very  little  more  reflex  than  in  Petunia,  at  once  assumed  that 
the^  were  one  ffenus.   They  are,  I  doubt  not,  substantially 
distinct,  but  the  generic  character  of  Nierenbergia  must  be, 
Tvbe  dmder  cySndrieal^  iM  wide-Jtamd^shapedt  tiammaad' 
heme  to  the  ihfle  and  ttigma»   I  have  never  seen  more  than 
one  seed  perfected  in  a  pod  of  Nierenbergia,  the  rest  of  the 
ovules  proving  abortive,  and  the  capsule  so  small  that  it  is 
often  overlooked  when  ripe ;  the  seed  of  iilifolia  is  oval  with 
the  back  rounded.     See  pi.  43.  f.  47.    I  see  nothing  in 
N.  aristata  to  reconcile  it  to  Petunia.    The  lovely  N.  cal^« 
cina  has  a  much  greater  affinity  to  Petunia  from  its  trailing 
inflorescence  and  general  aspect;  but,  if  Petunia  can  be 
shewn  to  be  one  with  Nierenbergia,  there  will  remain  no- 
thing to  separate  them  from  Nicotiana.     I  am,  however, 
now  almost  satisfied  of  the  diversity  of  Petunia  and  Nicotiana, 
wishing,  however,  cultivators  to  persevere  awhile  in  the  at- 
tempt to  cross  them;  for  Petunia  and  Nicotiana  have  much 
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closer  affinity  tlian  ihe  others,  aiul  thcii  distinction  is  nnore 
questionable.  I  am,  however,  by  no  means  satisfitd  ili:it,  if 
they  are  distinct,  Petunia  linearis  (Salpiglossis  integritoiia, 
Bot.  Mag.  Nicrenbergia,  Sweet  s  B.  f.  g.)  may  not  belonj*" 
to  a  fifth  genus.  It  is  certainly  neither  a  Salpiglossis  nur  a 
Nierenbergia,  and  its  seeds  conform  with  Petunia,  but  it  has 
n  different  aspect,  and  I  canntit  croes  it  with  the  other  sorts 
of  Petunia.  It  will  belong  at  least  to  a  separate  section  of 
Petunia  with  linear  leaves.  It  is  very  remarkable  that, 
although  there  is  a  great  difference  in  thefonn  of  the  flower, 
especi^ly  of  the  tube,  of  P.  nyctanigenaeflora  and  phoenicea* 
the  mules  between  them  are  not  only  fertile,  but  I  nave  found 
them  seed  much  more  freely  with  me  than  either  parent. 
The  mules  I  had  raised  from  the  former  by  the  latter,  having 
been  forced  early  in  tlie  spring  of  1835»  set  their  seed  beibie 
any  other  Petunia  was  in  flower  on  the  premises,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  fructified  by  its  own  pollen.  The  white 
impregnated  by  the  dust  of  the  mule,  and  the  mule  by  it, 
produce  a  great  deal  of  sporting,  but  from  a  pod  of  the  above- 
mentioned  mule  to  which  no  pollen  but  its  own  had  access, 
I  had  a  large  batch  of  seedlings  in  which  there  was  no  varia- 
bility or  difference  from  itself ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
mule  planted  by  itself,  in  a  congenial  climate,  would  repro- 
duce itself  as  a  species  ;  at  least  as  much  deserving  to  be 
con-iilr  red,  as  the  various  Calceolarias  of  different  districts 
in  South  America. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  this  treatise,  but  my  regret  that  it  is 
necessarily  so  imperfect;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  the  additions  made  to  it  since  it  was  first  written,  of 
somewhat  too  desultory  a  character.  I  hope,  however,  tliat 
it  may  have  the  effect  of  removing  some  erroneous  impres- 
sions, and  contribute  its  humble  mite  towards  the  elucidation 
of  truth;  and  that,  by  giving  the  public  a  dearer  view  of 
what  has  been  effected,  it  may  enable  those,  who  are  dis- 
posed to  pursue  experiments  on  tjbis  subject,  to  conduct  them 
with  greater  advantage.  I  have  by  no  means  enumerated 
all  ^e  genera  in  which  crosses  have  been  lately  introduced, 
as  for  instance,  Potentilla  and  Anagallis,  in  the  last  of  which 
I  have  seen  a  remarkable  result  in  the  production  of  ai  red- 
dish purple  flower,  by  the  union  of  the  orange  with  the 
bright  blue.  I  have  an  hybrid  from  the  liSe  Hibiscus 
ficulneus  by  manihot,  which,  with  leaves  that  preserve  the 
form  of  those  of  ficulneus,  has  the  vigour  and  stature  of  ma- 
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nihot  with  its  terminal  spike,  but  with  small  axillary  flower- 
ing branchrs  also.  I  had  likewise  a  cross  from  H.  palustris 
by  speciosus,  but  the  plants  were  so  delicate  that  all  died 
before  they  had  made  a  fourth  leaf.  I  apprehend  that 
several  genera  are  coiiiprchended  under  the  name  Hibiscus, 
whicJi  shews  a  great  diversity  of  fruit,  and  an  interesting 
course  of  cxpcrinieuts  might  be  conducted  to  ascertain 
whether  any  cross  can  be  obtained  between  those  which  differ 
in  that  respect,  and  whether  they  are  all  convertible  within 
certain  demarcadons.  Cultiyators  are  too  apt  to  belioTe  they 
have  obtained  the  croBS  they  have  been  desirous  of  pro- 
dncine,  when  they  have  really  a  natund  seedling  variety. 
I  can  nave  no  donbt  in  saying  that  the  plant  figured  under 
the  name  Azalea  Rawsoni,  (Pazton,  p.  1!^.)  which  Mr. 
Rawson's  gardener  fancied  to  be  a  cross  between  Az.  Indica 
and  Rh.  Dauricum,  is  not  allied  to  the  latter  plant,  but  a 
genuine  Az.  Indica,  perhaps  from  a  cross  between  two  va- 
rieties of  that  plant.  In  speaking  of  the  varieties  of  Camellia, 
1  should  have  noticed  Ford*s  liandsome  variety  in  Paxton's 
work,  but  I  never  saw  it,  and  am  ignorant  of  its  origin. 
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Div.  1.  RAMoSiE.  Subordo  1.  XerophyUm;  folia  rigida. 

1.  Xer6phyta ;  flores  tenoinales,  per,  tubatum  limbo  rega- 

lari,  anthene  liueares  BubsessiieB. 

2.  VellSsia ;  flor.  non  term,  per.  campanulat.  vix  tubatam, 

fil.  brevia  interdum  catenratim  saperflua^  anthem 
erectae. 

3.  Barbacmia ;  flor.  non  term.  per.  tubatum  limbo  reflexo» 

fil.  bifida  antheris  adnatis  loogiora. 
Div,  2.  Caulescentes.  Subordo  2.  HypoxHim;  flcbistaodrK, 

operculatae.  {Weldenia?  vide  p.  64.) 

4.  CurculUjo ;  folia  plicata,  tubus  supeme  cylindr,  fil.  dis- 

tantia,  semina  hilo  profunde  eroAo. 

5.  Molimria;  fol.  plic.  tubus  brevis,  antherse  fa8ciculat8B» 

semina  subiotnuda. 

6.  Hypoxia;  fol  [  lie. per. profundi sexfidum basi annulare, 

sub  sole  patens. 

7.  Cwtanthus ;  fol.  plic.  per.  campanulatum  connivous. 

8.  Anigozanthts ,  f  olia  equitautia,  per.  tubatum  limbo  brevi 

infra  profundius  fisso. 

9.  Lanaria;  fol.  eqnit.  per.  tubatum  liuilio  icgulari. 

10.  LopJuola;  fol.  equit.  per.  profundi  fissma  limbo  regul. 

reflexo,  anthers  versatiles,  stylus  ti  ipartibilis. 

11,  ConSstylis ;  fol.  equit.  per.  prot.  fibS.  iimbo  regul.  semi- 

expanso,  stylus  conice  dilatatus. 
1 2  PhUbocdrya ;  fol.  equit.  per.  prof.  fiss.  autherae  subses- 
siles,  stylus  filiformis. 

13.  Ctmpyntma;  fol.  equit.  per.  prot  fiss.  filam.  recur va, 

styli  partiti  recurvi. 

14.  CharaM^}  caulis  umbellatus,  sepala  petalis  di versa, 
stylus  strumosus,  capsula  trigona. 


qiiater  dispar,  stylus  filiformis  recnrvus,  caps,  non  an 


rectus,  Sep.  petalis  div.  per. 
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gulata  operculo  rigido  attPiiuato  ^  :l]vis  infeme  diaeili- 
entibus,  semina  subrotmida  tuberculata. 

16.  Collania;  caul.  umb.  nutans,  sep.  petalis  div.  caps,  non 

angulata,  operculo  grandi  pulpaceo. 

17.  Sphd'rinc ;  caul.  umb.  subrectus,  sep.  petalis  div.  peri- 

cai  fiium  indebisceus  operculo  obsoletiore. 

18.  Bomurm;  c  aul.  umb.  tortus,  sep.  petalis  div.  caps,  ob- 

tuse triguiia  suprrne  deliiscens. 
Subordo  3.  Agavccc  ;  schistandraj,  uon  operculat^. 

§  1.  DioscorecBformes;  caul,  tortus,  inflor.  axillaris,  venae fol. 
ssepiflum^  oonfluentes. 

19.  Tomm;  pericarpimii  extus  eyalve,  integam.  ined.  pul- 

paceo, intimo  trivalvi  septigero,  sem.  subrotanda  testfi. 
duii. 

fO,  TeUndm&na ;  caps,  trivalvis,  seiniaa  complanata.  fil.  imsi 
lacin.  inseita? 

21.  Dioscoria;  fil.  toro  inserta?  caps.  triy.  sem,  complanata. 

22.  Rajdnia ;  caps,  monospenna,  al&  grandi  incuirft. 
\  2.  IxuBformes ;  radix  bulbosa. 

23.  Bravda;  inflor,  spicata,  per.  tubatam  limbo  brevi. 

24.  Ixwlirion ;  per.  proliind^  fissum,  regulaie,  stamina  per- 

fecta. 

(Trcnphilea  ?  per.  profundi  fissam,  stamina,  tria  fertilia, 

tria  abortiva.    fridacea^  ?) 
§  3.  Agave iP ;  bulbus  iiiiperfcctTis  vpI  caudcx  eIong:itus. 

25.  Fonrcrfnja  ;  caul,  spicatus  vel  ramosus,  per.  non  tubatum, 

filam.  })rcvia  incrassata,  stylus  strumosup. 

26.  Agave;  caul.  spic.  vel  ramosus,  per.  tubatum,  genit. 

filiformia. 

27.  Doryanthes ;  caul,  capitulatus,  per.  tubatum,  antherse  . 

extinctoriiformcs. 
Div.  3.  ScAPAc        scapus  succulentus  infra  spatham  non 
articulatu.s. 

Subordo  4.  Amaryllid^ce ;  schistandrsa,  non  opercnlatse. 

§  1.  Cyrtanthiformes ;  scapus  cavus,  germen  ovale,  caps,  tri- 

valvis,  sem.  testi  nigra,  tubi  hnx  ampla.  PlantSB 

Africans. 

28.  Ci/rtanthiu;  tubus  curvatus,  filam.  recta  tubo  decur- 

rentia. 

29.  CUutronhm;  tubus  cumtus,  filam.  conniventia,  tria 

deflexa. 

30.  Valldta;  tubus  rectus,  filam.  recta  tubo  adnata,  Sem. 
basi  long^-alatk  vacua,  chal.  obliqui,  album,  et  embr. 
verticem  (siepius  transversa)  juztaposit. 
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^2.  Hippeastriformes ;  scapw  oftvus,  germ,  supeme  latittA 
medio  oonairictam,  tubi  &ux  arcta,  caps.  tnv.  aem.  testa 
nigra.    Plantn  occidentales. 

31.  SjprekeUa;  per.  prof.  fiu.  dedinatam;  fil.  dedio.  fasci- 

culata.  1*2  flora. 
Pluriflorsd. 

32.  Mqq^eastrnm ;  per.  declin.  tubus  infra  abbreviatna,  mem- 

brana  faucialis  ubi  mauifesta  noQ  annularis,  limbua 

subpatens  laciniis  quater  disparibus. 

33.  Phycella ;  tubus  sequalis,  limbus  oonvolutus,  membrana 

faiicialis  aequalis. 

34.  Habrantims  ;  per.  declin.  tnhu«  fpqualis,  limbus  non  con- 

volutu*^,  mpinbrana  laucialis  annulaEU,  fil.  riicurva,  an- 
thcrae  medio  a&xse  incumbentes. 

Zephi/ra/Ultes ;  tubus  siil)erectus,  limbus  regidaris,  fUa- 
menta  distantia  cuiuiiveutia,  anth.  infra  uied.  affixes 
suberecte  incinnb.    Stylus  decliuatus. 

36.  Coop^ria;  tuUi\<  (  yliudr.  erectus,  limbus  regularis  (nisi 

del'ectu),  stelLttus,  stylus  erectus,  fil.  brevia  fauci  in- 
serta,  anth.  tertia  parte  infer,  affixe  lecurvatim  erectas 
faaciculatsB. 

37.  PffroUrkm;  tabus  cylindr.  erectus,  limbus  campsnulat^ 

reflexi]^  fil.  recta  patentia,  slylus  subdeclinatus* 
36.  Sajfkfckia ;  tub.  cylmdr.  erectus,  limbus  semipeitens,  fil. 
conniventia  brevia  ladniis  inserta*  sepalina  psofbndiib, 
antb.  medio  affixsB  versatiles,  stylus  erectas,  germen 
subterraneum. 

§  3.  OporanthiformM ;  scapns  solidus  (semina  testaoea  X) 

Uniflorse. 

39.  Gethyllis ;  tubus  loagus  cylindr.  stylo  inf.  oonsolidatus, 

fil.  tubi  fauci  tnserta,  interdum  catervetim  superflua, 
germen  subterraneum. 

40.  Stemebergia;  tubus  cylindr.  stylus  liber,  germen  subter- 

raneum. 

41.  Oporanthns;  tubus  brevis  subinlundibuliibrmis,  filam. 

aequalitrr  tubo  inserta. 
Scap.  pluriHorus,  (soliiln*^  ?) 

42.  Lapiedra  ;  prr.  profunde  tissum,  semina  anp^ularia  nitida. 
^A,Pancratifonnes ;  corona  staminifera. —  1 .  semina  testa  nigra. 

43.  Tapetmnthus ;  per.  prof,  fissum,  corona  brevis. 

44.  Chlidanthtis ;  tubus  cylindr.  limb.  seini])ateus,  fil.  alia 

membranaceis  periantliio  aduatis.  [semiiia  ignota.] 
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45.  Clmanihitt;  tubus  c^rlindr.  limb,  temipatens,  fil.  basi 

alat&  liber&  [inter  ae  connexH?  semina  tgnota]. 

46.  UreeoUm ;  per.  pendulum  tubo  cyiindr.  recto,  limb,  ven- 

tricoe^  campanulato.  [fil  basi  connexa  ?] 

47.  Lepertza ;  per.  pendulum  tubo  hrevi  snbcylindr.  recto^ 

limbo  august^  campanulato,  corona  brevis. 

48.  Carpodetei ;  per.  tubo  curvato  cyiindr.  Umbo  aubcampa- 

nulato,  corona  brevis. 

49.  Coburghia ;  per.  tubo  longo  curvato  cyiindr.  supeme  am* 

pliato,  Umbo  breyi  regulari  8emipatente»  corona  cylin- 
drica. 

60.  Stenomcsson  ;  per.  tuhn  siiborecto,  media  parto  constricto, 
siipprne  ventrico^o,  limbo  brevi  regulari,  corona  brevi?. 

51.  Eucrosia  ;  per.  tubo  di  <-1inato,  limbo  compresso  recurvo, 

corona  declinata  ruteiliformis. 

52.  Ehsetia ;  per.  tubo  cyiindr.  recto,  limbo  patulo  reflezOy 

corona  cyiindr.  declinata  margine  repando. 

53.  Pancratium ;  per.  tubo  cyiindr.  limbo  patente,  corona 

coQspicua,  antherae  breves  suberect^  incumbentes. 
2.  Semina  carnosa  viridia. 

54.  HvmenocalUs  ;  per.  tubo  recto  cyiindr.  limbo  flaccide  re- 

nezo,  fil.  subconniventia,  antberse  longa;  versat.  infra 
med.  affix»  apice  inTerao  pendulse,  semina  oblonga. 

55.  Chari^;  per.  tubo  subreeto  cyiindr.  limbo  reAezulo»  fil. 

erecta  conniventia,  anth.  longse  veraat.  callositate 
qu&dam  supra  medium  affixa  pendulse,  semina  subro- 
tunda.  ' 

56.  hmhie ;  per.  tubo  cunrato,  fil.  conniventia  deflexa,  anth. 

longsB  inf.  med.  aff.  pendulae,  semina  rotunda. 
—  CaUUhmana?  bulbus  cyiindr.  oblong,  per.  limbo  patente^ 
corona  praegrandis,  stamina  ex  sort  a 

57.  CaUfSiemma ;  per.  tubo  cyiindr.  limbo  semipat.  recto» 

corona  interdum  fissa,  nl.  recta,  anth.  breves  erectie, 
germ,  dissep.  obsoletis  saepiss.  dispcrmnm. 

58.  Vagdrta;  per.  tubo  cyiindr.  limbo  substcllato,  corona  im- 

perfecta srxfida.  [semina  ignota;  testinigra?  genusne 
post  PaiK  7  atiiim  locandum  ?]  » 

59.  Eurycks ;  per.  tubo  cyiindr.  limbo  semipatente,  fil.  recta, 

anth.  erertas',  germ,  dissep.  imperfectisjoculis  dispermis. 
§  5.  Amanjitidiformes ;  scapus  solidus,  semina  carnosa, 
fil.  libera. 

60.  Griffinia;  per.  tubodeclin.  cyiindr.  limbo  refiexo,  laci- 

niis  inferis  divaricatis,  imk  porrect4. 
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61.  Lye6m;  per.  tabo  declin.  ampliato  lecurvo,  Umbo  sun. 

curvato. 

per.  pendulam,  lacin.  quater  disparibus,  limbi 
fluperiicie  super.  tncunra«  infer.  rect4,  peric.  evalyi,  in- 
teg.  medio  pulpaceo. 

63.  Hcemanthus ;  per.  tubo  recto  limbo  r^ttiari,  peric.  evalW, 

integ.  medio  pulpaceo. 

64.  Buphanc  ;  per.  tubo  recto  limbo  rcf^ul.  caps,  sicca  trival. 

turbinate  trifi;nn;i,  oviila  tuiiiculo  affixa. 

65.  Aviiiiocharis ;  per.  tubo  recto  limbo  regui.  caps,  oblonga 

non  pulpacea,  nviiln  placentae  adnata. 

66.  Criiium;  per.  tubo  subrccto  cylindr.  limbo  subref^ul.  fil. 
^longa  flaccida,  anth.  long,  versat.  germ.  me'd.  crassiud, 

peric.  dissep.  obs^oletis  unilocularc,  seni.  ditioruiia. 

67.  AmarifUis ;   per.  tubo  aniruste   iiitundib.    fil.  petalina 

petalorum  basi,  sepaliua  proiuudius  iuserta,  caps,  ob- 
longa. 

68.  Brunsvigia;  per.  vix  tubatum  sursum  curvatum  genit. 

recurva,  caps,  tiirbin.  trigona. 

69.  Nerhe;  per.  basi  annulari  limbo  reflezo^  fil.  pariter  basi 

monaddpM  adnata,  slylus  filiformis,  antn.  incumb. 
▼ersattles. 

70.  Strumdria ;  per.  basi  amiuL  limbo  reg.  subpat.  fiL  basi 

plus  mioi^s  stylo  strumoso  adnata. 

71.  Hetda  i  per.  tttbatom  limbo  reg.  subpat.  fil.  subnl. 

£equal.  ^flexa,  gtylus  filiformis,  anth.  breves  erectSB. 

72.  Imhdfia ;  per.  prof,  fissum  patens^  styliis  strumos.  fil. 

disco  inserta. 

73.  Carpolyza ;  per.  tubo  brevi  infundib.  limbo  semipat.  fil. 

tuDo  adnata,  stylus  crassus  sulcatus. 
Subordo  5.  Narcissctr ;  scapacea?,  schistandrse^  non  opercu- 

latfp,  corona  filam.  includente. 

74.  Corbularia ;  fil.  declin.  recur va,  anth.  breves  med.  afi*. 

incumb.  versat.  corona  tubo  longior. 

75.  Ajax  ;  fil.  recta»  anth.  lon^fp  lineares  subrectae  infr. 

med.  affi}^.  filamenta  maroiuibus  retro-coucurrentibus 
amplexve,  corona  tubo  longior. 

76.  Qtteltia ;  limbus  subpatens,  fil.  recta,  arith.  longse  li- 

neares reflexffi  infr.  med.  aff.  filamenta  non  amplexae, 
marginibus  superne  retro-coucurrentibus,  corona  tubo 
brevior. 

77.  GanynUdes;  limbus  relroflezus,  fil.  recta,  anth.  acnt^ 

oblongo^vales  med.  circiter  aff.  erectee  reflexuls,  mar* 
^  2  c 
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ginibns  viz  apicem  verstb  retfo-ooncuirentibiis,  corona 

tnbo  vix  aut  non  longior. 

78.  Nardsna;  fil.  apice  libera,  antli.  Bubsessiles  subovales 

infr.  med.  aff.  erected  reflexie  marginibus  retroflexis 

non  concurrentibus,  corona  tube  quater  fer^  brevior. 

79.  Hermione ;  fil.  apice  libera,  anth.  subsessiles  acut^  ovales 

medio  aff.  incumb.  versatiles  marginibus  non  retroflexis. 
Subordo  6.  Galanthea;  scapaceasy  poraudrsB,  non  operculatae. 
Vide  p.  80. 
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PLATE  I. 

F%.  1.  Alstrcemeria  Hookeriaiia,  germen  with  sepaline  rib  taken 
off,  2.  Do.  with  petsUne  rib  taken  off.  3.  Alstr.  aurea,  rtlvt  of 
cap«nle.   4.  AUt.  Hookeriana  summit  of  ^ennen,  after  die  fall  of 

the  perianth,  magnified.    5.  Bo.  germen  side  view.    6.  Alst.  aurea, 
germen.    7.  Do.  ninirnifiecl ;  a  sepaline  scars,  b  petalinc.    8.  Alst 
aurea,  seed  niaj^nitied.    9.  nntiirnl  ?izc,     10.  capsule.    11.  pedun- 
cle and  ribs  adhering.    12.  valve  uud  ripe  seeds.    13.  portion  of 
the  axis  on  which  the  seeds  were  borne.   14.  same  with  the  seeds. 
15.  Alstr.  Simsiana,  seeds.    16.  Do.  capsule.    17.  petaline  filament 
of  Als.  Hookeriana.    18.  Bomarea  hirtella,  ripe  capsule.    19.  Do. 
more  open.    20.  Bomarea  nciitifolia,  germen,  and  tripartible  style 
seoaruted.    21.  22.  Bom.  hirtella,  germen  with  sepaline  rib  taken 
off.   23.  dry  seeds  of  Bom.  hirtella  with  the  pulpv  coat  taken  off. 
24.  blont  end  magnified.  26.  two  fi^sh  seeds  with  pulpy  coat  on. 
26.  one  of  the  same  seeds,  the  umbilical  chord  being  polled  from 
the  raphe  to  shew  its  real  or  ultiniatp  rittaehment.    27.  same  seed 
with  the  pulpv  coat  taken  off.    28.  The  oth!  of  do.  opposite  the 
point  of  attachment,  being  the  internal  ciiuiaza.    29.  Barbacenia 
purpurea,  seeds  magnified.   30.'  Curculigo  orehioides,  eeeds,  one  of 
them  showing  the  attachment.  31.  same  magnified:   32.  stamen 
of  Hypoxis  sobolifera.   33.  Do.  germen,  shewing  one  cell.   34.  Do. 
style  and  opercle.   35.  Do.  germen  magnified,  a  valve  and  di-ss^^pi- 
ment  being  removed,  tlie  stigma  tripartible.    3f).  another  s|>ecie8, 
germen  and  style.    37.  11.  sobolifera,  germen  and  tripartible  style. 
38.  transverse  section.  39.  other  species,  germen  and  style  magni- 
fied, Talve  and  dissepiment  removed.   40.  style  and  opercle.  41. 
The  two  species,  ripe  capsules.    42.  Five  seeds  of  H.  sobolifera, 
nat.  size  and  magnified.    43.  Tamus,  one  of  the  ititcrnal  valves  of" 
the  capsule.    44.  seeds.    45.  Conostylis  aculeala,  capsule  niagnihed 
from  Bot.  Mag.  vol.  57.  2989.    46.  Do.  Germen  and  style  matjui- 
fied.   47.  Alstroemeria  tenoifblia.    Herb.  Hooker.  Gouan.  oolonr 
very  dark,  apparently  deep  coppery  red  with  pale  edges.    48.  Alstr. 
Preslana.  Albitlora  Prezl.  from  Piezl.     49.  Alstr.  spathulata  from 
Prezl.  Reli([.  Hnnk.  t.  122.     50.  Leaf  of  Alstr.  spathulata  var. 
Herb.  Hooker,  ios  ojos  de  agua.  Bridges.    51.  Alstr.  spathulata 
Herb.  Hooker.  Curbran.   52.  Vallota  purpurea,  seed. 

PLATE  IT. 

I.  Alstroemeria  inodora.  2.  upper  sepal.  3.  laterai  sepal.  4. 
lower  petal.   5.  lateral  petal.   6.  Alstroemeria  caryophyllsea  var. 

2  c  2 
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2.  Mrg.  Gnliaiii.  Rio.  7.  apper  wp«l.  8.  lateral  petal.  9.  Aletr. 
Quillotentia,  Herb.  Hooker.  10.  sepal.  Herb.  Lindl.  11.  petal. 
12.  stamens  ib* 

PLATE  III. 

1.  Alstr.  anffnfltifolia,  var.  conferta.  2.  Alstr.  reenmbeas.  Do. 
petal,  sepal,  and  filaments.  Herb.  Lindl.    3.  Bomarea  braeteata. 

Ruiz,  spwnnen.  Herb.  Lamb.  4.  Alstr.  pere«^na,  var.  albcflcene. 
Herb.  Uuoker.  Cummiijig  608  Valparaiso ;  petal,  and  leaC 

PLATE  IV. 

1 .  Alstr.  pnlchella.  Herb.  Banks.  Brazil.  Spec,  gathered  by  Sir 

J.  Banks,  nnnip  in  Drj'ander's  writii)g.  2.  Alstr.  angustifolia,  var. 
SolHana.  lierb.  Lindl.  3.  Do.  var.  a^^nminntn  Hprl».  Hooker,  ver- 
sicolor, Martius.  4.  Bomarea  macrocarpa  Matthews  463.  Herb. 
Hooker. 

PLATE  V. 

1.  Alstr.  subrosulacea.  Macrae,  Valparaiso.  Herb.  Lindl.  fertile 
stem.  2.  sterile  stem.  3.  Bomarea  Lutea.  Herb.  Hooker.  4. 
petal.  5.'  sepal. 

PLATE  VL 

L  Bomarea  soperba.  Herb.  Hook.  2.  sepal.  3.  petal.  4. 
Alstr.  Isabellana.  Ilerb.  Hook.  *  6.  lateral  sepal.   6.  lateral  petal. 

PLATE  VIL 

1.  Collania  (\u\r]^,  imnialurc  fruit  and  style.  Herb.  Hook. 
Mattbews  864.  2.  lour-flowei-ed  specimen  and  tuber.  3.  Ck)llaiiia 
dnleu  Herb.  Lindl.  4.  6.  6.  Do.  Cmikshanks.  Herb.  Lindl.  7. 
outline  with  fruit  by  Matthews.  8.  Collania  dnlcis.  Hertk  Hooker. 
9.  Alstr.  revoluta.  Rois  specim.  Herb.  Lamb* 

PLATE  VIII. 

1.  Collania  Andimareana  Herb.  Hooker.     2.  sepal  (orange  ?) 

3.  petal  paler  tipped  with  green.   4.  Aistr.  pygm«a.  Herb.  Hooker. 

5.  stamen.  6.  style.  7—13.  Matthews's  outlines,  seemingly  too 
larc:e.  8.  Do.  stamen.  9.  germen  shewing  the  ovnles.  10.  entire 
plant.    11.  dower.    12.  petal.    13.  sepal. 

PLATE  IX. 

Collania  involucrosa.  Herb.  Hooker.    1.  sepal.     2.  petal.  3. 

fermen  in  an  advanced  state,  and  style.  3.  4^  -ermen  and  style, 
latthews'  outline.  5.  stamen.  6.  stamen  immature.  7.  point  of 
sepal  Matthews*  seemingly  too  large.  8.  point  of  petal  do.  9. 
ColL  inTotttcrosa.  Herb.  LmdL       o  r 

PLATE  X. 

1.  Collania  glaucescen^.  Herb.  Hooker.  Paramo  of  Cayambe. 
2.  With  immature  fruit,  a.  Bomarea  Halliana.  Patacorha.  Herb. 
Hooker    4.  Bomarea  coniigera,  Tar.  Matth.  1659.  Herb.  Lmdi. 

4.  <me-flowered  peduncles. 
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PLATE  XI. 

1*  Collania  pabenila.  Herb.  Hooker*   2.  Tar.  acicularis. 

PLATE  XII. 

1.  Sphsrine  sectindifolia,  Rub  epecim.  Herb.  Lamb.  2.  fmit 
from  Flor.  Pentv.  3.  Sphwnne  distychopbylla.  Ruis  B||ecim,  Herb. 
Lamb.  4.  with  immature  fmit,  ib.  6.  Bravoa  geooiniflora.  Herb. 
Lindl.  6.  leaf.  ib. 

PLATE  XIIL 

1.  Spbeerine  ner^oea.  Matth.  I66L  Second  epecim.  Herb. 
Hooker.   2.  Bomarea  ovata,  leaf. 

PLATE  XIV. 

1.  Bomarea  pardina.  2.  Bom.  obovata;  petal  and  sepal.  3. 
Bom.  PatacocensiB ;  petal  and  sepal.  Herb.  Hooker*  4.  Bom.  for> 
moeiwima.  Ruiz  specim.  Herb.  Lamb. 

PLATE  XV. 

1.  Bom.  glomerata.  Herb.  Hooker.   2.  Bom.  ovata  var.  nobilis 

and  leaf.  Herb.  Hooker.  3.  Tar.  Tatiana.  Mexico,  ib.  4.  Bom. 
crinita,  and  leaf.  Herb.  Hooker.  6.  Bom.  eimplex^  and  leaf.  Herb. 
Hooker. 

PLATE  XVI. 

1.  Sphaerine  coccinea  from  Flor.  Peruv.  2.  Bom.  CaraccensiF, 
nm\  leaf.  Camrcas,  Fanning,  Herb.  T.amb.  3.  Bom.  Faunin^-iuna 
and  leaf.  Herb.  Lamb.  Caraccas.  4.  Bum.  salsilla  var.  princeps  and 
leaf.  Valparaiso,  Gumming.  Herb.  Hooker.  5.  Bom.  salsilla  and 
leaf.  Cnuksbank  33.  Chili.  Herb.  Hooker. 

PLATE  XVII. 

1.  Bomarea  dispar.  Herb.  Hooker.  2.  Bom.  cornigera  Matth.  1659. 
Herb.  Hooker.  3.  Do.  broader  leaves.  4.  Bom.  cornuta.  Matth.  1161. 
mianamed  anceps.  Herb>  Hooker.  5.  Bom.  edalis.  var.  Maranensis* 
Lindl. 

PLATE  XVIII. 

t.  Sphferine  brevis.  Herb.  Hooker.  Do.  sepal  homed,  ttde  viewB. 
2.  Bom.  Cumbrensis.  Jamieaon.  Herb.  Hooker.  3.  Bomarea  fim* 
briata  var.  4,  Bom.  tomentoea. 

PLATE  XIX. 
Ixiolirion  Talaricam.  Altai.  Spec.  Herb.  Lamb. 

PLATE  XX. 

1.  ixiolirion  Tataricum  var.  Scythica.  Specim.  Pallae.  Heih, 
Lindl.   2.  Ixiolirion  montanum.  Aleppo.  Herb.  Banks. 

PLATE  XXI. 

I.  Hippeastrum  barbatum  flower,  and  point  of  leaf.  Herb*  Linn. 
2.  Oporautbufi  luteos  flower  and  fragment  of  leaf  reversed ;  a 
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damaced  spedineii  from  Kew  garden,  labelled  erroneoiuly  AmaiylUa 
pumuio.  Herb.  Banks.   3.  Oporendius  latew  from  a  better  ^re- 

servcd  specimen,  marked  Am.  lut^a  ;  to  he  compared  therewith. 
4.  Uippeaatnim  breviflomm  spec.  Tweedie.  Herb.  Uooker. 

PLATE  XXII. 

1.  Buphane  ^ttata  leaf,  Heib.  linn.   2.  BmrnTigia  Burchel- 

Hana,  leaf.  Herb.  Burchell.  see  B.  rn(lTilo«n  p.  ^f'!,  to  bp  forrected 
Burchflliana,  for  I  IwHove  that  I  have  the  plant,  and  ilie  green  leaf 
is  not  so  rasued  a»  it  uppcui-s  when  dry,  3.  Hippeastrum  ambiguum, 
(var.)  Tweeaianum.  Herb.  Hooker. 

PT.ATE  XXIII. 

1.  Habranthus  Bagnoldianus  (var.)  Gillcsianus,  unibel  and  jjartof 
a  leaf.  Herb.  Hooker.  2.  Hubrauthus  speciosus  umbel,  und  three 
portions  of  a  leaf.  Herb.  lindK  3.  Pjrolirion  aureum.  Dombey'a 
epee.  Herb.  Soe.  linn. 

PLATE  XXIV. 

1.  Cooperia  Drumtnondiaoa  var.  cliloiosolen  stamen.  2.  Cooperia 
Drummondiana.  3.  Zephyrantbee  minima.  Herb.  Hooker.  4.  Hap 
brantbns  AnderaoniamiBy  w.  Tezana,  lea^  inflorescence  and  stamen. 
Herb.  Hooker,  5*  Cooperia  Drummondiana  inflorescence  and  yonng 
leave?.  f>.  petal.  7.  sepal.  8.  stig-tim.  9.  mouth  of  the  tube  open 
and  stamens.  10.  peed.  II.  pollen  magni Hid.  12.  Phycella  mag- 
nifica  var.  2.  i3.  point  of  the  leaf.  14.  broadest  part  thereof. 
16.  var.  1.  Herb.  Hooker.  16.  Tecophxlea  yiolssflora.  17.  The 
same  two-flowered.  18.  Zephyrandiei  (or  Ariyropus)  Candida; 
banks  of  the  Plata.  Herb*  Uooker.  19.  Goopena  DmmmondiaBi, 
capsnle. 

PLATE  XXV. 

1.  Phvcella  attenuata  (var.)  Macraeana;  imperfect  umbel  and 
point  of  leaf.  2.  var.  obtusifolia  ;  flower  rtkI  point  of  leaf.  3.  var. 
latifolia  ;  flower,  point  of  leaf  and  broadest  part.  4.  Phycella  gra- 
dliflora;  umbel  and  point  of  leaf.  5.  Gethyllis  undulata,  leaf.  6. 
Oethyllis  verticillatay  fruit,  bulb  and  leaTos.  7.  Gethyllis  villosa ; 
entire  plant. 

PLATE  XXVI. 

1.  Habranthus  pulcher ;  umbel,  stamens  and  style.  2.  Habran> 
thus  miniatus,  one  flower.  3.  Habranthos  pednneoksus.  4.  Ha- 
branthus Andersonianos  Tar.  parmla.  6.  Uroeolina  fnlva;  nmbel 
and  leaf. 

PLATE  XXVU. 

I.  dinaathns  Infsus,  tiro  ■ad  inside  of  41m  tnbe  with 

the  stamens.  2.  CSUidaathoa  migrans. 

PLATE  XXVIII. 

1.  Steuomesson  flavum ;  flower,  stamens,  and  seed.  2.  Steo<^ 
measoB  cnnridtntatiim ;  flower  and  stamens.    3.  StanflnMssui 
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pauciflorum ;  bud,  flower,  and  style,  from  Hooker,  ex.  fl.  4.  Ste^ 
mMncMon  croeenm;  flower  and  cajwole.  Dombey's  spec.  6.  Slano* 
messon  coccineum  ;  Rtiii,  anee*  6.  Stenomesson  rubmm  ;  Riiis. 
specim.  7.  StenomeMOU  breviflornm.  Herb*  Hooker.  8.  Tbeiame. 
Herb.  Liodl. 

PLATE  XXIX. 

1.  Zepbyrauthcs  gracilis.  2.  Zeph.  Grahamiana.  3.  Zcpliy- 
ranthes  Commersoniana.  4.  Pyrolirion  aureum.  5.  Imhofia  Ijiu- 
cbelliana.  6.  Hessea  breviflora.  7.  Hessea  stcllaris  dissection. 
8.  Imhofia  filifolia,  9.  Carpolvza  spiralis.  10.  Strumaria  linguae- 
folia.   11.  tmscata.   12.  mbeUa.   13.  andnlata.  14.  angnstirolia. 

PLATE  XXX. 

1.  Hicmanthiis  undulatus.  2.  strigosus*  3.  breviloiius.  4.  Acis 
graudifioru.  iierb.  Banks. 

PLATE  XXXL 

1.  HaBmanthiis  incarnatus.  2.  concolor.  3.  tigrinus.  4.  qua- 
drivalTis.  5.  sanguineus.  6.  coarctatus.  7.  nioschatus.  8,  roiun- 
difoUus.   9.  byaiocarpus.    10.  crassipes,  3-10  irom  Jac^uiu. 

PLATE  XXXII. 

1.  Brunsvigia  minor.  2.  AmarjlUs grandiflora,  Tar.  Bankwana. 

3.  Crinmn  pusiUum. 

PLATE  XXXIII. 

I.  Paneratiam  Tllyricam  germen.  2.  the  same  after  the  decay 
of  the  flower.     3.    tlower  and  anther  and  magnified  sterna. 

4.  Hymenocaiiis  speciosa,  stigma  magnified,  and  anther.  5.  Eury- 
des  Amboinensis,  stigma  and  anther  magnified.  6.  stamen  and 
aeginent.  7.  sectioa  of  the  flower  and  germen.  8.  Ammocharis 
Coranica.  0.  stigma  magnified.  10.  Vagaria  parviflora  from 
Kedoute.  11.  Gastronema,  sections  of  the  flower.  12.  Cyrtanthus 
obiiquus.  13.  glaucus.  14.  lutesceus.  15.  Vallota  purpurea.  16. 
Agave  lurida,  Talve  of  capsule.  17.  stigma  magnified.  18.  germen 
and  base  of  the  fliyle.  19.  weed.  20.  Fourcroya  longeeya  capsule. 
21.  s^le.  22.  seed.  23.  germen  and  sMe.  24.  stamen  magnified. 
25.  germen  and  stamens,  16-26.  from  ZacareUi.  26.  Anther  of 
Hymenocaiiis  amcena. 

PLATE  XXXIV. 

!•  Seed  of  Zephyranthes  Lindle^na.  2.  Z.  aeesilis,  var.  stri- 
atnla*   3.  Z.  mesochloa.   4.  Z.  sessilis,     Ackermannia.   5.  ripe 

capsule  and  seed  of  Z.  atamasco.  6.  germcn  magnified,  ovule  greatly 
magnified,  and  stamen  of  Z.  tubispatha.  7.  seed  of  Ilippeastrum 
Regio-vittatum  crossed  again  by  Auiico-striatifolium,  natural  size, 
8.  Habranthus  spathaceus.  2.  Habranthus  bilidus.  10.  Galau- 
time  niTidis,  petal.  11.  sepal.  12.  stamen.  13.  style.  14.  £ri- 
Bosmayemnm  sepal.  15.  petal.  16.  stamen.  17.  style.  18.  Len- 
csjnm  sBStivmn,  stamen  and  style.   19.  Acis  autnmmdis,  stamen. 
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20.  style.  Paraii.  Loud.  21. — 21.  PaucraUum  mariumum,  seed 
sprouting.  22.  seeds  of  ths  same.  23.  Habrsntbos  Andersoniaiins* 
capsule.   24.  Zeph.  mesocUoa.   25.  Paneradam  IIl3rricuin,  ripe 

capsule  and  seeds.    2f>.  erermen.    27.  Tlie  same  at  a  later  period. 
28.  Hippfastrum  pulverulentum,  section  of  the  Howcr  shewing  the 
abbreviaiiou  of  the  tube  below,  and  graduated  in^rtion  of  the  tila- 
ments.    29.  ovule  magnified.   30.  gennen  magnified.    31.  s^lo 
and  anther.  32.  cell  of  Snrekelia  formosiisiBQa,  and  oyule  magnified. 
33.  Seed  of  Ismene  eslaUiina  and  amaacaes.    34*  Inside  of  the 
fibwer  of  Calostemma  purpureum.  35.  germen  and  style.  36.  inside 
of  the  gennen  with  two  ovules.    37.  capsule,  two  views.    38.  seed. 
39.  Eurycles  amboinensis,  seed.  40.  The  same.  41.  ovule.  42.  inside 
of  the  gennen  a  little  later.    43.  seed  dissected.  44.  capsule. 
45.  Imlb  taken  out  of  the  ripe  capsule.  46.  Hymenocallis  aogusta, 
germen.    47.  Hymenocallis  specicwa,  ovule  cut  open  to  shew  the 
embryo  magnifiea.  48.  ppermen.  4P   Hymenocallis  litoralis,  shewing 
two  cells.    50.  Hymen.  Cahbea  seed.   61.  H.  litoraiis,  seed  cut 
open  to  aiiew  the  embryo. 

PLATE  XXXV. 

1.  Choretis  g:lauca.  2.  Ismene  pedunculata.  3.  Ismene  amancaes 
8tamen  and  ^ei  lilt  II.  4.  UymeuocalUs  speciosa,  Stamen.  5.  Zepby- 
ranthes  Iiiudleyauu. 

PLATE  XXXVI. 

1 .  Rnmsri^ia  multifiora,  capsule  and  Feed  fprontincr  2.  Ama- 
ryiiis  Josephmiana,  capsule  and  fief»d.  3.  iSenne  lucida,  flower, 
section  of  tlower,  stamen,  stigma,  uud  unripe  seed.  4.  Nerine  cur- 
Tifolia,  from  a  dried  flower  fiur  comparison  of  the  stmcture..  &  Lycoris 
aurea,  tube,  and  magnified  stigma.  6.  diria  nobilis,  dissections, 
7.  Buphane  toxicaria.  8.  ciliaris,  flower  and  half  ripe  capsule. 
9.  germen  and  ttibe  of  Amaryllis  Josephiniana.  10.  magnitied 
stigma  of  Am.  blauda.  11.  Zephyrantbes  tubispatha,  stigma. 
12.  Bomarea  acutifolia,  capsule  and  seeds ;  a  marks  the  foramen 
and  umbilicus  contiguous  to  it,  b  the  chalaza.  13.  seeds  of  the 
same  magnified  ;  the  lower  represents  the  seed  with  the  pulp-ooat 
taken  off,  the  cord  and  raphe  detaclicrl,  but  remaining  in  their  posi- 
tion ;  on  one  side  the  umbilicus  more  highly  magnified  ;  the  foramen 
on  the  protuberance,  the  umbilicus  at  its  foot.  14.  Zephyrantbes 
carinata,  stamen.  15.  Z.  Lindleyana.  16.  Cooperia  Drummoodiana, 
stamen  and  stigma.   17.  Habranthus,  stamen. 

PLATE  XXXVII. 
1.  Uermione  Ck>rcyrensis.    2.  Narcissus  Verbanensis. 

PLATE  XXXVIII. 

1.  Ajax  Pse!idonnrci?9U8,  stamen  before  m\d  nftnr  nmturity. 
2.  Qucltia  incoujparabjlis.  3.  Narcissus  poeticus  granditiorus  fila- 
ment and  anther.  4.  gracilis.  5.  patellaris.  6.  tenuior.  7.  an- 
gustilblius.    8.  Hermione  grand  citronier  stamen.   9.  compressa. 
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10.  faifhuia.  11.  "primulimu  12.  Taxetta  before  maturity,  with 
section  of  the  tube.  13.  Corbularia  hnlbocodiam.  14.  fi}.  majalis. 
15.  Ajax  minor  ovules.  16.  Sulphureus.  17.  Telanionius.  18.  tubse- 
floms.  19.  lorifolius.  20.  Sahini.  21.  I^arci«*us  angustifolius. 
22.  teuuior.  23.  Queltia  incomparubilis  areatly  nia^miied.  24.  Jon- 
quilla.  25.  triloba.  26.  Galattiina.  27.  more  advanced.  28.  on* 
entails.  29.  Hermione,  grand  citronier.  30.  before  impregDatioD. 
31.  Corbularia  bulbocodium.  32.  Ajax  minor.  33.  propinquus. 
34.  tubcefloruf}.  35.  crenulatus.  36.  bicolor  ancfp*;.  37,  Pseudo- 
narcissus.  38.  Bicolor  lorifolius.  .'VJ.  Bic.  brevitlos.  4U.  P&eu- 
donarcissus  Audersuiiiauue.  41.  Sabini.  42.  N.  angustifolius. 
43.  Qtteltia  ineomparabUis  unripe.  44.  calathina.  45.  Corbularia 
B.  46.  Ajax  moeehatna.  47.  Hermione  Taietta,  ripe  and  unripe. 
48.  bifrons  unripe.  49.  Ajax  propinquus  unripe.  50.  minor. 
61.  p>cudouarcis9us.  52.  Uermione  ripe  seed.  53.  Ajax  moschatus. 
54.  Corbularia  conspicua.  55.  Narc.  recurvus.  56.  Ganymedes 
pnlehellus. 

PLATE  XXXIX. 

1  Queltia  Macleaana.  2.  orientalis  var.  3.  orientalis.  4. 
moDtaua.  5.  fcBtida  v.  aurautia.  6.  var.  seiiiipartita.  7.  var. 
grisea.  8.  odora  v.  calathina  B.M.  9.  Calathina  minor.  10.  in- 
terjecta.  11.  nignloea.  12.  heminalis.  13.  triloba.  14.  lota 
(Cirtisiana  Atv.)  15.  Jonqnilla.  16.  Ganymedeepulchelltis.  17. 
stamen  before  maturity  twice  magnified.  18.  Q.  joTiriuilln  do.  19. 
inconiparabilis.  20.  Ajax  pseudonarcissus.  21.  Queltia  jum  itolia, 
Herb.  Bentham.  21.  Qu.pusilla,  Herb.  Banks.  23.  Ajax  puimlusy 
Saliabory,  Herb.  Banks.   24.  Cuneifoliiu^  Salisb.  Herii.  Bankt. 

PLATE  XL. 

1.  Narcissus  recurvus.  2.  Majalis.  3.  patellaris.  4.  Ajax 
pse  udo-narcissus. 

PLATE  XLL 

1.  Narcissus  antjustifolius.  2.  tenuior.  3.  planicoroua.  4. 
gracilis.  5 — 14.  iiei  mione  brevistvia  vuneues.  15—23.  Uermione 
Tazetta  yarieties.  24 — ^25.  Herm.  Italiea.  26.  Queltia  pumUa  from 
Bedoat^.  27.  Hermione  elegans  from  Desfontaines  Flor.  Atl.  from 
a  many-flowered  umbel.  28.  Tanglers  spec,  tube,  cup,  and  sepal, 
Herb.  Benth.  perhaps  obsoleta.  29.  Ilerui.  Serutina,  tube,  cup,  and 
sepal.  Sardinia  Herb.  Bentb.  30.  Kuots  on  a  scape  thereof  31. 
Outline  from  Desfontaines  verified  by  a  Sardinian  specimen.  32. 
Choretia  dauca  seed.  33.  Hilum  thereof.  34.  Choretia  Galvesto- 
nensifl.  Herb.  Hooker.  35.  anther  thereof.  36.  part  of  a  leaf 
of  Drammond'a  bulb  from  Texas,  suppoeed  to  be  Chor*  Oalyeato- 
nensis. 

PLATE  XLII. 

1.  Pancratium  Cambayense.  Specim.  TTo%^e,  Herb.  Banks.  2. 
loncitiorum.  Herb.  Banks.  3.  C(»o{ieii;i  indunculata.  Mr.  M'lSal/s 
outliue.  4.  Dissection  of  C.  peduncuiala,  twice  the  natural  leugtli  and 
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.  bretdih.  6.  Dr.  Graham*!  dry  specimen,  anthers  and  style  seen 
Ihrongh.    6.  Tangiers  two-flowered  aotmiiiial  Herroione.  Herb. 

Benrli.  perlmps  obsoieta.   7.  Pane,  tnftntiminii  anther,  Herh.  Bnnks. 

8.  Pauc.  Carolinianuni,  ib.  9.  HYiiienocallis  jiedalis  and  (  xpunpa 
anther.  10.  perianth  and  stameus  of  Lapiedra  i'laciaua  from  Barre- 
lioi.   11.  leaf  thereof  from  the  tame. 

PLATE  XLIII. 

1.  QiRltia  juncifolia.  lTer^».  Beiitham.  2.  Qneltia  pusilla. 
Madson.  Herb,  iiauks.  3.  Amx  lestaUs.  Salisbury.  Herb.  Banks. 
4.  Ajax  pnmilaa.  Salisb.  Herb.  Banks.  6.  Aja  eoneifolius. 
Salisb.  Herb.  Banks.  6.  Hermione  dubia,  2  flowers,  Herb.  Benth. 
7.  Do.  3  flowers,  var.  Herb.  Benth.   8.  Do.  Yar.  Herb.  Benth* 

9.  Sternebeigia  citrina,  from  Flora  Oraca. 

PLATE  XLIV. 

1.  Crinum  Capense  (var.)  ripariom,  gemen  and  ovules.  2.  C. 
CSapeose,  ^^ermen,  stigma,  and  fimbriss  thereon.  3.  G.  scabmm. 

4.  C.  loBgifloruiii,  Bot.  Reg.  903.  5.  C.  bracteatnm  (t.)  angartins. 

6.  amoenum.  7.  ensifolium.  8.  spectabile,  transverse  sectJOTi.  9. 
cruentum.  10.  C'analiculatum  ovules  from  one  cell.  II.  flaccidum. 
12.  erubescens,  capsule  burst.  13.  Broussouetiannm  ovules.  14. 
apeetabile.  16.  seed  thereof.  16.  cmentom  eeed.  17.  speeioenm: 
18.  defisnm.  19.  brerifolium  (v.)  angnttias.  20.  Capense.  21. 
«xaltatum.  22.  Ammocbaris  Coranica  ovules.  23.  Crinum  varia- 
bile.  24.  Paztoni.  25.  T.vcoris  aurea,  cell  and  pollen.  26.  Val- 
lota  pollen.  27.  Z.  caudiiia  28.  tiibispatha.  29  Clivia.  30- 
Uaemantiius  puuiceus.  31.  Eurycleb  Amboinensis.  32.  Hymeuo- 
edlis  angosta.  93.  Pane,  lllyrienm.  34.  Ammoeh.  Coranica.  36. 
Crinum  pollen  (in  water).  36.  C.  Capense,  pollen.  37.  canalicn- 
latum.  38.  scabrum.  39.  Hippeastrum  equestre.  40.  in  water. 
41.  Sprekclia.  42.  Leucujum  o^^tivum  and  Gralanlbus.  43.  Ajax 
Diinor.  44.  Hymenocallis  speciosa.  45.  Choretis  glauca.  46. 
Galauthus  seed.  47.  Nierenbei^ia  fllifolia  seed.  48.  Petunia 
linearis  seed  magnified.  49.  Pet  nyetanigensBfiora  do.  60.  Salpi- 
gloesis.  61.  ><'ic otiana  Langsdorfiana.  52.  Nic.  Persica  variously 
magn i  fi  ed .  5 : ] .  ]  ( a  j  aoia  Herb,  Banks,  fruit  nat.  siie.  64*  Rajania 
ovata.  Uerb.  Banks. 

PLATE  XLV. 

1.  Nerine  Mitchamiae,  hybrida.  N.  versicolor  Herb,  appendix.  2. 

N.  undulata,  seed.    3.  cnrvifolia,  ceed,    4.  Hrsson  breviflora,  leaf. 

5.  Strumaria  Baueriana  tiov\(  !•  magnified;  Bauer's  sketch,  Banks, 
library.  6.  Amaryllis  ochroieuca,  Ker.  Part  of  Bauer's  sketch. 
Banks,  library. 

PLATE  XLV  I. 

1.  Bomarea  lyncina,  one  flower  from  a  crowded  umbel.  2. 
aurantiaca,  do.  3.  Hookeriana)  do.  4.  densiiiora,  do.  5.  pur- 
purea var.  amcena,  do.   6.  (Dollania  dulcis  var.  parvifolia.    7.  Hie- 
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nwDibiu  HookerianoB.  For  the  deteriptions  see  Sapplemental  Obwr- 
▼ations. 

PLATE  XLVII. 

1.  Uabrantbus  punctatus.  2.  Stemeber^  Dalmatica.  3. 
OporonthuB  FiBcherianiu.  4.  StenomeMon  eoceinenni.  6.  Cobuighia 
inceniata  yar.  6.  Cobui^hia  splendeDB.  7.  Hippeastntm  mini- 
atum.   For  the  deeeriptions  see  Supplemental  Obaenrationf . 

PLATE  XLVIIL 

!•  Hermione  oquOimha.  Rangls  Mewahhar  of  the  island  of 
Malta.  Narc.  serotinas  Zer.  Fl.  Melit.  2.  pedancle,  germen,  section 

of  the  tril>p,  the  style,  and  three  of  the  stamens.  cup.  4.  stel- 
late limb,  the  tube  and  cup  being  cut  off.  6.  anther.  6*.  Alytrce- 
meria  versicolor,  specim.  Herb.  Hooker.  Reynolds.  Antuco,  S.  Chili. 
7.  Hermione  papyracea  sepaL  8.  petal.  9.  germen,  section  of  tabe» 
the  style,  and  tmee  of  the  stamens.  10.  cup.  See  Suppl.  Ohsenr. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  OBSERVATIOJVS 


By  a  lapse  in  transcribing  the  copy,  which  was  not  ob- 
served in  correcting  the  press,  in  p.  27,  1.  28,  1  have  stated 
Azalea  to  be  triandrous  by  defect,  which  should  have  bofn 
printed  pentandrous  bu  defect;  and,  in  p.  39,  line  2,  by  a  like 
lapse,  every  Amari/Uidaceotis  lenf  has  been  printed,  which 
should  have  been  cuery  Avmryllukan  leaf;  tlmt  is,  every  leaf 
of  the  fourth  suborder. 

Aluum  Cowani. — The  statement  (151)  that  Allium 
Cowanium  bad  been  found  by  Drummond  in  Texas  was 
foonded  upon  erroneooB  InibrmAtioii  from  Glasgow,  and  piovei 
to  be  incorrect. 

AiximAL  Soil. — ^The  soil  wbich  I  recommend*  under 
that  name  for  the  culdTation  of  Hippeastrum,  Vallota,  Ne- 
-  rine,  &c.,  and  even  C3rrtandia9y  is  such  as  naturally  inclines 
to  produce  crowfoot  when  it  is  in  tillage. 

Alstbcbmbria  Gummihqiana. — This  plant,  having  been 
in  flower  the  whole  summer  in  a  border  in  front  of  a  green- 
house, which  is  protected  by  a  mat  in  firosty  weather,  has  still 
a  stem  of  flowers  in  November,  and  another  advancing,  after 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  some  days  subsequent  frost  This, 
and  Ilookeriana,  which  arc  nearly  allied,  seem  to  be  the 
hardiest  sorts  yet  introduced.  The  capsule  of  A.  pulchra  has 
a  long  and  stout  operculous  |)(iint ;  that  of  Cummingiana 
conforms  more  nearly  with  Hookeriana. 

Alsthikmeria  IbABELLANA. — Very  fine  ^{)rcimeus  uf  this 
plant  have  been  just  received  by  Sir  W.  I  looker,  from  Mr. 
Twecdie,  who  says  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of 
Rio  Grande ;  the  colour  of  the  flowers  orange  tipped  witli 
green.  His  specimens  have  fuller  and  closer  heads  of 
flowers,  which  have  preserved  their  colour,  and  sonic  of  the 
leaves  are  6  inches  long,  and  ^  an  inch  wide.  They  have  a 
pale  or  yellowish  cartilaginous  maigin.  Folia  suberecta, 
non  resuf^nata,  2-5  nnc.  ^-^  unc.  uta,  margine  cartila- 

fineo,  umb.  sub*16-flora,  penanth.  aurantiacum  apice  viridi. 
bund  amongst  the  mountain  marshes  and  rough  pastures  of 
Rio  Grande.  Very  abundant  near  Portalegro. 
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Al8tb<biibbia  Psittacina. — ^The  aeed-pod  of  this  species 
haft  onlv  six  angles  at  the  summit  of  the  germen  and  cap- 
sule,  the  subsidiary  six  being  obsolete;  and  its  seeds  are 
much  less  tuberculated  than  the  other  species.  These  pecu- 
liarities probably  extend  to  the  section,  with  a  prolonged  and 
incurved  upper  sepal. 

Alstr(£meria  Ptomjba  grows  only  on  the  highest  parts 
of  the  Cordillera,  not  more  than  two  inches  high,  in  rich 
black  soil. 

I  have  said  inadvertently  (p.  103)  that  the  soil  for  Alstroe- 
meria  should  be  light.  No  general  rule,  as  to  earth,  can  be 
applicable  to  a  genus  of  which  some  species  grow^  in  the  clefts 
of  rocks,  and  others  in  rich  meadows.  I  find  aiirantiaca  suc- 
ceed wrll  ill  alluvial  soil,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Ha^man- 
tha,  and  many  others,  will  thrive  better  in  the  earth  of  a 
rich  meadow  than  in  a  li'j-lit  compost,  if  attention  is  paid  to 
tlie  (Iniinage.  I  even  suspect  tliat  the  diseased  appearance 
which  Alst.  hajmantha  (pnlchella  of  the  nurserymen)  often 
presents,  is  owing  to  its  being  planted  in  a  light,  peaty  com- 
post.   I  have  not  found  it  so  diseased  in  loam. 

Alstrcemeria,  20.  SunROSULACEA. — PI.  5.  f.  1-2.  Herb. 
Lindl.  Chili.  Flower  stem  with  few  leaves,  the  two  upper 
opposite  ;  involucral  leaves  and  peduncles  three  ;  peduncles 
bracteate,  3-flowered;  flowers  1^  inch  long  ;  colour  evan- 
escent ;  barren  stem  subrosuUiceous ;  leaves  resupinate, 
about  If  long,  lance-oval  3-16ths  wide.  Seems  to  approach 
most  nearly  to  Preslana.  This  description  has  been  omitted 
by  accident  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  it  should  stand  before 
Preslana,  which  should  be  numbered  21,  and  the  subsequent 
numbers  altered  accordingly. 

Alstroskeria  Versicolor. — PL  48.  f.  6.  Specim.  Herb.' 
Hooker.    Reynolds,  near  An tuco,  S.  Chili.    This  plant  ap- 
pears to  answer  exactly  the  description  given  by  Ruiz  of 
Versicolor,  without  any  figure  or  specimen  preserved,  and 
I  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  identity. 

Amaryllis. — As  if  Lamark's  character  of  Amaryllis,  in 
which  thn  features  assigned  are  successivclv  contravoned  b^ 
cniitr;i(ii(  rory  alternatives,  were  not  sulhcii  nth  iniintellio;i- 
ble,  i  tiiid  that  Trattinich  (Auswahl  von  Gartenpflanzen)  has 
added  Ixiolirion,  lia^manthus,  Brunsvigia,  Gastronema,  Stru- 
maria,  and  Stemebergia,  to  the  mass,  and  subdivided  it  into 
sucii  fanciful  sections,  that  IxwUrion  Tatariam  figures  with 
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some  of  the  Nerines  in  one,  and  IxUirion  Montamm^  which 
is  barely  distinguishable  as  a  species  from  Tatariciim,  wAk 
Hippeastniin  regium,  in  another  sectioD.  If  the  genera  and 
species  were  thrown  into  a  hat,  and  drawn  out  by  lot,  I  ahoold 
seamly  anticipate  a  mofe  unsatiBiacloiy  resalt. 

BoMARBA.  4  1.  Pethmc  In-phar^larL  §  §  Per.  eubesguak* 

A.  foUa  ghora,  fi.  arc.  mmmne,  eofrferH, 

1.  Salsilla. — fl,  pnedpna* — v.  3.  snblelcala. 

B.  fol.  glabra,  fl,  med*  magmt,  laxi. 

2.  edulis. — v.  grandis. — v.  Maranensis.  3.  Caraccensis. 

C.  foL  glabra^  fl,  im^nt,  conferd,  4.  formosiasinia. 

D.  fol.  glnbruy  fl,  mogm,  km.    5.  pauciflonu 

E.  joL  pubesc,  fi.  circ,  tmeiales,  conferU,  Leaves  downy, 
flowers  near  an  inch,  umbel  crowded. 

0.  HooKERiANA.— PI.  4(5.  f.  3.  Spccim.  Herb.  Hookor. 
Matihews  ex  pmv.  Cliaca]>o7a^  Poniviie.  Folia  circ.  6^  unc. 
1^*  lata,  subtus  nervosa,  petlunc.  2-2 J  unc.  numerosi^ima 
(100?)  minute  superne  bracteati,  bracte'tf»  involucralf  s  scniiinc. 
lineares  aut  filiformes,  per.  X  unc.  lac.  \  unc.  lattp,  petala  infra 
magis  attenuata,  (saturate  aurantiaca  '  sepala  rubra  ?) 
Leaves  about  6j  inches,  Ij  wide,  strongly  nerved  under- 
neath, peduncles  2-2J  long,  secondary  peduncles  minutely 
bracteatp,  involncral  bractes  ^  an  inch  linear,  inner  ones  lib- 
form,  perianth  J,  segments  \  wide  uj) wards,  petals  more  at- 
tenuated below,  seemingly  deep  orange  ;  sepals  red  ? 

P.  foL  pub,  fl  drc  tMc>  laxi  7.  bracteata.  8.  acntifelia. 
9.obovata.  lO.hirtella.  1 1.  latifolia.  12.coidifo]ia.  la.gran- 
diibtia.  l4.oyata,  2.Tatiana.  3.  nobOis.  15.  macrocarpa. 
16.  hiisnta.  17.  coilinta. 

44  Petajfa  sepaSe  langjmra. 

Q.  fol.  glabra,  fl.  drcUer  vnaaks  kan,    1 8.  dispar. 

H.  foL  glabra^  fl.  magm^  isonferH. 

19.  Lyncina. — PL  4().  f.  2.  Spec.  herb.  Hooker.  Mat- 
thews ex  Zambrabamba  Peruvics.  Fol.  ovata  ac  2-d  nnc. 
\'\\  lata,  bract.  iuvoL  eztemfle  unciales,  f  unc  latae,  intemae 
parvulae,  ped.  unc.  sepala  angusta  1  \  unc.  longa,  petala  spat. 
1-|  unc.  long,  (aurantiaca ?)  saturate panctata.  Leaves  ovate, 
acute,  2-3  inches  long,  1|  wide,  mvolucral  bractes  1  inch 
long,  ^  wide,  inner  small,  peduncles  an  inch  long,  sepals 
narrow,  1;^  inch  long,  petals  spntiilnte,  1|  lon^:,  dark  spotted, 
seemingly  orange.    The  flower  s(  (-ni8  allied  to  formosissima. 

1.  fol-  glabra,  fJ.  nrciter  unciaks,  laxi.  20.  dispar. 
\  2.  Peduncuk  un^lori,    ^  §  1.  Per,  subesgmle. 
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K.  fol,  glabra f  jL  dm,  mmmc.  earfertL  21.  glomerata. 
22.  forta.  23*  Cumbrenais. 

L.  foL  glabra^  A*  dre.  ttnc.  eorferii  24.  Fanningiana. 
25.  fimbriata,  26.  floribunda.  27.  anceps. 

M.  fol.  glabra,  JL  arc.  vne,  panieL  28.  cormgera.  29. 
Halliana. 

N.  fol.  glabra,  JL  magm  canferH,    30.  Superba. 
O.  foL  pubesc,  ft.  circ,  iemnme.  eoi^ertL   31.  Betacea.  32. 
tomentosa.  33.  denticulata. 

P.  foLpubcBcfi.  drt.  «0ic.  wrferii,  34.  Brademeyerana. 

36.  Rosea. 

36.  Dbnsifloba. — PI.  46.  f.  4.  Specim.  Herb.  Hooker, 
Matthews  ex  Chacapozos  Peruviae.  Caulis  glaber,  fol.  ovata 
acuiT).  subL  pubesc.  circ.  3^  unc.  1|  lata«p€d.  mfmerosissimi, 
circ.  1^  iinc.  ebract.  bracteae  involuc.  exter.  ultra-unciales, 
semunc.  latae  vel  ultra,  intern,  filiformes,  peri.  J  unc.  (ni 
fallor,  saturate  rubrum  ?)  septda  ang.  obov.  pet.  8])athulata. 
Stalk  smooth,  leaves  ovnte,  acuminate,  downy  underneath, 
about  3J  inches  long,  IJ  wide  ;  peduncles  very  numerous, 
about  li  inch  long,  bracteless  ;  outer  involucral  bractes 
above  an  inch  long,  J  an  inch  wide,  or  more  ;  inner  ones 
tilitorm,  perianth  |^  lonjy  (seemingly  deep  red?);  sepals 
narrow  obovate,  petals  spatulate. 

37.  PuRPUREA.^ — Var.  2.  Amcena.  M.  46.  f.  5.  Specim. 
Herb.  Hooker,  Matthews  ex  Chacapozos  Peruviae.  Fol.  3 J 
unc.  lane,  acuta  semunc.  lata,  peduncuii  biuuciales,  parte 
sup.  minute  bract,  per.  i  unc.  sepalis  f  unc.  latis  (lilacinis  ?) 
petaiis  spathulatis  vix  |^  unc.  latis.  Leaves  3 J  inches  long, 
lanceolate  acute  ;  ^  an  inch  wide  ;  peduncles  2  incht.s  long, 
with  a  small  bracte  on  the  upper  part ;  perianth  |ths  long ; 
sepals  f  wide ;  petals  spatulate,  scarce  \  wide  (sepals  lilac  ?). 
Var.  3.  Guancana.  ex  Ghiancas  Pernyifle.  Herb.  Hooker. 
Anoiher  variety  fiom  Quancas,  with  larger  leaves,  shorter 
peduncleSy  flowers  and  leaves  apparently  darker,  which 
comes  nearer  to  the  j^lant  of  the  Flor.  Perov. 

Q.  fol.  puh.  jl.  arc,  imc.  pameL   38.  simplex. 

R.  fol.  pub.  fl.  magm,  peduncuU  longi.    29,  crinita. 

S.  foL  pub,  fl,  jiM^mt,  confaiL  40.  crocea. 

41.  AuRANTiACA.— Pi*  46.  f.  1.  Spec.  Herb. '  Hooker, 
Matth.  Caulis  dens&  pubesc.  sapeme  ^unc  diam.  petioli 
crassi,  fol.  circ.  5-unc.  1^-1^  lata,  lane,  ovata  tenuiter  acnm. 
subtus  pallida  enervia  dens^  tomentosa,  bract.*invol.  extenus 
circ.  nnciales  vix  senrane.  lata,  intemss  tennes,  ped.  nume* 
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rost  24  nnc.  vel  breviores,  germ,  pair,  per.  14  tmc.  Sepala 
angust^  obovata,  petala  spathulata.  Ex  nront  alt.  bum. 
Pwabuanca. — Speicim.  alt.  ex  Huanacabra,  flor.  et  fol.  €oL  ut 
videtur  fiaturatiore.  Stalk  densely  puheaoaU,  \  of  an  inch 
diam.  upwards ;  petioles  thick  ;  leaves  about  five  inches 
long,  1^  to  1^  wide,  lance-ovate^  slenderly  acuminate,  under- 
neath pale,  nerveless,  very  thickly  pubescent ;  outer  invoh- 
cral  bractes  about  an  inch  long,  f  wide;  inner  slender;  pe- 
duncles niiincrouS)  2.^  inches,  or  less ;  bracteless,  germea 
small,  perianth  )i  Inch  long;  sepals  narroW'K>bovate,  petals 
spatulate.  General  colour  orange,  since  it  was  named  auran- 
tia  by  Matthews.  High  damp  mountains  ;  Panahuanca. 
Var.  f  with  flowers  and  leaves  seemingly  darker,  from  Hua- 
nacabra. 

§  §  2.  per.  valdb  inaquaU* 

T,  Jbl.  glabra^  fl.  moffm,  conferti.    42.  Caldasiana. 

U.  foL  pub.  JL  magm,  car^ertit   43.  paidina«   44.  Pata-  « 

coceusis. 

V.  fol.  pub.  ji.  magnif  panci.    45.  lutea. 

CoBURGHiA  iNCARNATA,  var.  PI.  47.  f.  5.  Spec.  ex  Pe- 
ruvia,  Mattliows  W^rh.  Hooker  perianthio circ.  triiniciali  t?ibo 
saturate  coccineo  iimbo  viridi.  Tins  splendid  specimen  of 
a  Col)urghia  from  Peru  must  be  a  variety  of  incarnata,  with 
the  Hower  shorter,  the  tiilx;  of  a  more  orange  red,  and  the 
limb  more  roiupletely  g:reen. 

CoBi  K(;nrA  HPi  r.NDENs.  PI.  47.  f.  5.  Spec.  ex.  Periivia, 
Matthews  Ib  rl).  llookt'r.  An  iiicamataB  varietas  Peri- 
antliiiuii  coccinuuin  apicc  viresceiis,  laciniis  loiigiuribus  acii- 
tioribus;  folia  carcnt.  It  is  impossible  to  decide,  witbout 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  these  plants,  whether  this  splen- 
did flower  should  be  considered  as  var.  splendens  of  incar- 
nata,  or  as  distinct.  It  differs  both  in  colour  and  the  form  of 
the  segments  of  the  limb.   The  leaves  are  wanting. 

CoBUROHiA  FCTLVA. — There  is  a  specimen  of  Coburghia 
iulTa  from  lima  amongst  Matthews*s  last  specimens. 

CoLLANiA  Duicis,  var.  paryifolia.  PL  46.  f.  6.  Specim. 
Herb.  Hooker^  Matthews.  In  mont.  alt  hum.  Portacfauela, 
Peruvise.  This  plant  is  evidently  a  smalMeaved  variety  of 
duicis,  having,  perhaps,  the  petals  yellower.  , 

Crivum  Haylocki,  or  Flaociao-bracteatum,  hybridnm, 
p.  274.  Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  printed,  this  veiy 
remarkable  plant  has  flowered  for  the  first  time,  Novem- 
ber, 1836.    It  merits  a  particular  description,  as  it  now 
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ttaiifl?  — Bulb  ovale,  yellowish,  2^  inches  diameter;  neck  of 
the  bulb  prolonged  into  a  cylinder  5  inches  long;  leaves 
eleven,  bright  green,  lorate,  attenuated  to  an  acute  point, 
with  a  white  smooth  margin,  the  longest  4  feet  4  inches,  16 
inches  thereof  erect,  the  rest  pendulous,  1^  to  1^  wide; 
scape  green,  two-edged,  15  inches  high  ;  spathe  witlicriiifr ; 
bractcs  whitish,  filiform,  near  2J  inches  long  ;  flowers  nine, 
siicrrssivc  ;  scent  strong,  soniowliat  like  that  of  C.  Amabile; 
peduncles  f  ths,  gernirn  very  slender,  ^  inrli  long  ;  tube 
green,  2-2^  long;  limb  white,  3  inclies  long,  expansion  5^ ; 
sepals  with  green  points  ;  filaments  and  style  purple  up- 
wards; filaments  near  IJ  shorter  than  the  limb,  fths  longer 
than  the  style  ;  anthers  a  little  shrivelled  ;  stigma  minute, 
white  ;  cells  with  two  or  three  ovules.  This  plant  presents  a 
striking  instance  of  the  filaments,  at  first  approached  to  each 
other  and  recurved,  becoming  diverofent  by  the  subsequent 
great  expansion  of  the  flower,  and  explains  the  ditlerent  pos- 
ture in  the  patent  and  less-expanding  species. 

Chinl  m  Herbertianum. — I  have  quoted  from  Dr.  Wal- 
lich  that  this  plant  and  Zeylanicum  flower,  in  the  rainy 
season,  in  ditches,  but  I  suspect  some  nnstake ;  for  Dr. 
Carey  mentioned  Zeylanicum,  iatifolium,  and  speciosum,  as 
flowering  at  various  seasons,  (speciosum  almost  colourless  in 
the  cold  season,)  and  did  not  intimate  that  they  had  any 
aquatic  predilections  in  Bengal,  while  he  particuku*ly  pointed 
out  defixum  as  the  inmate  of  the  wet  ditches,  and  longifblium 
of  the  flooded  meadows.  I  apprehend  the  plants  seen  by  Dr. 
WaUich  must  have  been  on  the  ditch-bank,  or  at  least  in  a 
situation  subject  only  to  occasional  short  submersion.  They 
require  to  be  quite  dry  in  the  winter,  but  a  short  inundation 
would  not  be  injurious  to  them  in  the  first  vigour  of  their 
growth.  It  is  evident,  that  in  cultivation  these  t>ulbs  should 
be  abundantly  watered  for  a  short  time  while  their  leaves  are 
growmg. 

Crinum  Lindleyanu3i. — A  specimen  of  this  plant  from 
Demerara,  in  Sir  W.  Hooker's  herbarium,  has  the  leaves  acute, 

i^ths  wide,  IB  inches  long,  exactly  agreeing  with  some  of  the 
eaves  of  my  plant ;  scape  a  foot,  flowers  eight,  tube  4  inches, 
limb  about  2^,  style  equalling  the  limb,  exceeding  the  fila<* 
ments  near  an  inch. 

Crinum  Loddigesianum. — This  plant  has  flowered  late 
this  winter,  with  a  six-flowered  scape,  the  bulb  having  grown 
to  twice  the  bulk  it  had  last  year.    Its  nearest  aflinity  is  evt* 
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dently  to  C.  cruentum,  and  it  should  be  removed  from  the 
place  assigned  to  it,  and  stand  No.  12,  between  cruentum 
and  13.  erubescens.  IteBpatbe  this  year  was  clefts  not  tubed* 
as  before. 

Crinum  Seed. — See  the  representations  of  the  seeds  and 
rrermoTi  of  several  species,  pi.  43.  The  seed  of  the  tropical 
species  (if  Crinum  will  often  lie  for  a  very  long  tiTiic  without 
vegetatiiiu.  It  may  be  made  to  grow  iniiuediatrh ,  by  cut- 
tinj:^  careluiiy  ofl"  a  j)ortion  of  the  fleshy  nias>,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  point  of  the  omhryo,  after  which  the  S(  <  d  should  be 
set  edgeways  in  a  small  })ot  of  earth,  just  covering  the  radi- 
cle. Tile  operation  requires,  however,  a  cautious  hand;  for 
if  the  point  is  cut  by  the  knife,  the  vitality  of  the  seed  is 
destroyed,  and  its  direction  is  uncertain,  though  more  likely 
to  tend  towards  the  hilum  or  scar  than  elsewhere.  Small 
bits  of  the  flesh  should  therefore  be  pulled  off  with  the  point 
of  a  knife,  rather  than  cut,  till  the  embryo  is  discovered. 

EucRosiA  BicoLOR. — The  habitation  of  this  plant  is  de- 
temnined  by  a  specimen  in  Sir  W.  Hooker^a  herbar.  Jamieaon, 
1836,  on  the  descent  towards  Jaguachi ;  elevation  1000  feet. 

Flusd  Borders*— The  vigoar  with  which  mules  of  the 
genus  Ciinum,  and  many  odier  plants,  grow  out  of  doon 
against  the  iiont  wall  of  a  stove,  persuades  me  that  a  great 
yariet}  uf  plants  might  with  a  little  care  be  cultiyated  better 
In  the  open  ground  9ian  under  glass,  if  the  border  in  which 
they  are  to  grow  were  fined  underground,  and  a  tarpanling, 
or  any  waterproof  covering,  placed  over  them  at  the  times 
when  it  might  be  requisite  to  exclude  either  rain  or  cold. 
The  covering  might  hang  on  the  two  sides  of  a  strong  longi- 
tudinal pole  like  the  two  slopes  of  a  roof,  and  be  made  to  roll 
up  either  with  or  without  a  spring.  There  are  many  plants 
which  seem  to  enjoy  a  cool  atmosphere,  but  will  not  flower 
or  thrive  vigorously  without  the  stimulus  of  heated  earth  at 
the  root,  nsivins  chosen  a  situation  where  a  furnace  and 
boiler  could  be  placed  under  ground,  I  would  carry  the 
smoke-flue  as  far  as  its  heat  would  extend  on  one  side,  and 
hot-water  or  stcara-pipcs  in  a  different  direction,  as  might  be 
fmmd  convenient,  rTiclosed  in  a  stone  or  brick  flue,  to  as 

freat  a  length  as  its  intiuencc  inin^lit  reacli.  In  such  a  border 
believe  the  genus  Hedychium,  and  many  others,  would 
flower  perfectly  with  the  assistance  of  fire  in  the  summer, 
requiring  nothing  in  winter  }nit  a  covering  to  throw  off  the 
wet ;  and  the  heat  miglit  be  turned  into  other  pipes  for  the 
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advantage  of  plants  which  might  require  the  warmth  in  winter 
rather  tnan  in  the  summer.    If  in  front  of  a  wall,  a  move- 
able verandah,  which  might  be  either  ornamental  or  made  of 
thatched  hurdles  or  hurdle-gates,  would  throw  off  the  wet, 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  injury  in  winter,  for  many 
shrubs  will  endure  tlie  access  of  severe  fro-t  to  the  head,  if 
all  wet  can  be  eti'cctuallv  excluded  from  the  base  of  the  stem 
and  from  the  root  by  any  sloped  heading'.    Under  such  a 
verandah,  with  occasional  heat  to  the  Hue,  during  the  early 
summer,  and  perhaps  in  severe  frost,  Amaryllis,  Brunsvigia, 
Buphane,  N(  rine,  Htpmauthus,  and  all  the  allied  genera  of 
African  bulbs,  as  well  as  the  South  American,  would  certainly 
Bucceed  better  than  with  any  other  treatment.    1  believe  that 
not  only  those,  but  evm  souie  oi  the  tropical  Crinums,  would 
succeed  better  so  than  in  a  stove,  and  probably  many  shrubs, 
which  might  not  be  expected  to  live  there.    The  advantage 
of  a  verandah  or  pent  covering,  however  rude,  on  the  north 
side  of  a  wall,  for  the  protection  ot  half-hardy  plants,  such  as 
Camellia  Japonica,  Asiatic  species  of  Rhododendron,  &c.  is 
not  sufficiently  known.    It  is  the  excitement  occasioj^  by 
the  access  of  the  sun  that  makes  such  plants  liable  to  mjury, 
and  a  south  aspect,  whether  In  summer  or  winter,  is  preju- 
dicial to  them.   I  believe  that  the  covering  of  a  pent  roof 
in  a  northern  aspect,  withoat  any  flue,  is  more  congenial  to 
those  plants  than  a  ereenhoase,  with  caution  to  prevent  any 
heavy  rain  or  snow  from  being  driven  upon  them  by  a  strong 
north  wind,  which  is  easily  done  by  hanging  mats  along  in 
0Qch  an  emergency. 

Qantmbdes  Capax,  flore  pleno,  p.  310.  From  the  aspect 
of  the  bulb  and  young  leaf  of  the  plant  sent  to  me  under  that 
name,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  a  double  Ganymedes,  but 
a  small  AJax  allied  to  minor.  I  shall  probably  not  see  the 
ik>wer  before  the  publication  of  these  pnges. 

HABRANTiirs  puHCTATus.  PL  47.  f.  1.  Spccim.  Rey- 
nolds 54.  ex  Chili  merid.  Herb.  Hooker.  Folia  carent ;  sca- 
pu8  2-^  unc.  biflorus,  spatha  2  ped.  |-2Junc.  per.  1}  tubo 
brevi  (^  unc.  ?)  limbo  pulcherrim^  punctato,  (color  roseus  ? 
marginem  versus  pallidior?  punctisqukm  plurimfs,  (saturate 

Surpureis?)  The  leaves  are  wanting.  Scape  2^  inches,  two- 
owered,  spathe  from  2  to  2^  inches,  peduncles  from  J  to  2^ 
inches,  perianth  1  J,  tube  short,  seemingly  only  -J  Inni:^,  limb 
minutely  and  beautifully  speckled  witli  deep  k d  or  purple; 
general  colour  probably  rose  or  purple,  paler  near  the  margins. 

2  i>2 
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I  find  a  quffire  (pratensis  ?  Pooppio^)  attached  to  the  specimen, 
but  that  plant  has  a  scarlet  flower  without  aoy  speckliog,  and 

cannot  be  the  same. 

If  .EMANTHUS   HoOKI  IIIANUS.      PI.  46.   f.  7.      SpCC.  C.  B. 

Sp.  tierb.  Hooker,  abs(jiie  foliis.  Scapus  85  unc.  gracilis, 
circ.  17-florii?,  ?patha  qnadiivalvis  1§  unc.  valv.  lanceol.  ker- 
uiesinis,  pvA.  scuiunc.  vol  ultra,  tubus  non  roloratus,  liinbus 
et  genitalia  kermesini,  laciuia?  linearos  nltra-stinunc.  sivio  et 
filamentis  brevioics.  Scape  8^  inches,  slender,  about  17- 
flowered,  spathe  with  4  lanceolate  crimson  valves,  about  \  of 
an  inch  wide,  1^  long,  peduncles  .^-1  of  an  inch,  tube  green  ? 
or  pale,  limb,  filaments,  and  style  crimson,  segments  very 
slender,  shorter  than  the  style  which  equals  the  longest  fila- 
ments. We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  leaves  of  this  remark- 
able Hsemanthus,  which  preserves  the  most  vivid  crimson 
colour  in  the  dry  specimen. 

HjEHANTHCs.  Roscus  Link  enum.  1.  p.  309  is  cameus. 
Speciosus,  Colla  Hort.  Rip.  p.  63.  Hydrophflus,  Thunb.  Mus. 
Ups.  Longifolius,  H.  Nymph.  Obliquus,  Don  H.  C.  Sinuatus 
Thunb.  Mus.  Uns.  are  obscure  and  doubtful  species  which  can- 
not be  identified.  Orbicularis  is  a  svnonym  for  rotundifolius. 

IlERMioNE  iEQUiLiMBA.  — PI.  48.  f.  1.5.  Narcissus  8eT6- 
tinus,  Rangis  Mewahhar.  Zer.  Fl.  Melit.  Bulbus  2h  unc. 
diam.  vel  minor,  folia  3-4  glauca  carinata  ultra  semunc.  lata 
obtusa,  vaginis  ad  basim  tribus  albis  viridi-lineatis  cylindricis 
y  unc.  dianiet.  scapus  circ.  pedalis  subanceps  glaucus 
striatns  apice  subtortuoso  3-7  florus,  germen  horizontale  \ 
unc.  tubus  viridis  !•,  liud)us  stellatns  snb^^lbus  laciniis  ^  unc. 
latis  unc.  longis,  petalis  rotundHtn-ol  longis,  sepalis  acuti- 
oribus,  stylus  tubum  paullulum  exsuperans  antheris  sepalinis 
brevier,  corona  triloba  lutea  ^  nnc.  longa,  \  hita  subventricosa. 
After  the  account  of  Hennione  clegans,  JJau  orth,  or  Narcis- 
sus serotinus,  Desjontaines  Flor.  Ailant.  with  a  7-flowered 
scape,  had  been  sent  to  the  press,  I  received  bulbs  ol'Zerapha's 
plant,  which  grows  in  a  sequestered  spot  on  the  shore  of  the 
island  of  Malta,  in  a  crumbling  reddish-yellow  soil,  in  com- 
pany (as  it  seems)  with  Omitbogalum  Arabicum,  of  which  a 
small  bulb  was  sent  with  them  accidentally.  They  were  dug 
up  for  me  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend  late  in  September,  ana 
reached  Spoflbrth  the  first  week  in  November,  when  they 
were  immediately  potted.  The  lai^est  of  these  wild  bulbs 
measured  7^  inches  circumference.  They  had  evidently  been 
in  a  dormant  state  when  taken  u[),  with  the  remains  of  the 
dead  fibres  of  the  last  season.   Zerapha  has  certainly  made 
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an  error  in  referring:  this  African  plant  to  the  little  l-tiowered 
(rarely  2-flo\vcred)  N.  serotiniig  of  Chisius,  which  grows  iu 
Spain,  Naples,  and  Sardinia  ;  and  tliat  not  even  as  a  variety, 
but  as  identical.  The  latter  plant  is  very  small,  with  slender 
leaves,  and  is  said  to  produce  its  scape  often  before  their  ap- 
pearance.  It  is  generally  one-flowered,  though  I  have  seen 
a  two-flowered  Sardinian  specimen ;  but  there  is  no  record 
of  its  bearing  a  greater  number  of  flowers.  I  have  never 
seen  a  fresh  specimen,  but  in  the  dry  specimens  the  cup  is 
not  l-16th  of  an  inch  long  and  about  4th  wide,  and  it  is 
expressly  described  by  Linnaeus  as  6-clefi,  nectario  bremnmo 
sesepartUo,  The  Maltese  plant  has  the  cup  full  ^  long,  and 
I  wide,  with  only  three  indentures  opposite  the  sep&line 
midribs ;  and  as  the  length  of  the  tube  and  limb  is  not  ver^ 
different  in  the  two  plants,the  proportion  of  the  cup  to  them  is 
very  dissimilar.  I  cannot  ascertain  the  Icn^^th  of  the  style 
in  serotina;  in  ajquiiimba  it  just  exceeds  the  tube.  The 
leaves  of  aefinilimba  rise  before  the  flower,  from  3  to  4  in 
number,  glaucous,  keeled,  above  -J  an  incli  wide,  about  as 
tall  as  the  scape  at  the  time  of  flowering.  Clnsins  represents 
the  solitary  flower  of  serotina  erect,  and  it  is  nearly  so  in  most 
of  the  specimens  I  have  seen.  Those  of  aequilimba  arc  hori- 
zontal, with  a  stellate  limb,  which  is  remarkable  from  the 
nearly  equal  width  of  the  petals  and  sepals.  The  sepals  of 
serotina  are  very  decidedly  wider  than  tiie  petals,  and  its 
leaves  but  the  16th  of  an  inch  wide.  In  all  others  that  1 
have  seen  the  sepals  are  widest. — Scape  glaucous,  lined,  a 
little  tortuous;  germ  en  horizontal;  tube  green,  |ths  long; 
horizontal ;  limb  whitish,  with  a  green  line  on  the  back  of  each 
segment,  stellate ;  cup  ^th  long,  i  wide,  a  little  ventricose, 
more  or  less  three*lobed ;  style  exceeding  the  tube,  shorter  than 
the  sepaline  filaments;  expansion  of  the  limb  1  inch  and 
l-16th.  The  leaves  are  enclosed  at  the  base  by  three  cylindri* 
cal  sheaths,  white,  lined  with  green,  of  which  the  outer  is 
about  f  ths  of  an  inch  diameter,  the  inner  about  an  inch  long 
above  ground.  This  plant  flowers  in  Malta  at  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, yet  is  not  truly  an  autumnal  flower,  but  one  of  the 
earliest  species  in  a  situation  and  climate  where  there  is  no 
winter.  One  of  the  bulbs  taken  up  in  September,  and 
placed  in  the  stove  at  Spoffbrth  the  first  week  of  November, 
opened  its  first  flow^er  on  the  19th  of  December,  the  others  in 
the  same  pot  rather  later.  The  strongest  bulb,  left  in  a  green- 
house with  a  M  nrin  flue  and  free  access  of  air,  will  not  flower 
before  January ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  roots  had  been  set 
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in  the  open  ground  with  sufficient  protection  from  frost,  they 
would  not  have  flowered  before  March  or  April.  H.  Tazetta 
which  does  not  bloom  here  before  April  or  May,  in  its  native 
Maltese  pastures  produces  its  flowers  in  January.  I  make  no 
doubt  that  Corcyrcnsis  planted  on  the  hot  shore  of  Malta, 
would  flower  in  October,  and  I  think  it  belongs  to  the  autum- 
nal section.  Their  autumnal  flowering  is  not  a  distinct  habit, 
as  it  is  in  some  genera.  Last  year  var.  9  of  Tazetta  from  China, 
produced  three  flower-stems  in  Nov.  and  the  same  patch  of 
bulbs  produced  tliree  or  four  ninre  in  the  "princr.  frost  having 
int<^rvened  and  dtnnaged  the  first  umbels.  Till  1  h;id  seen 
aequilimba,  I  coiicluded  that  it  mmt  he  identical  with  Des- 
fontaiues's  7-flowered  African  N.  serotinus,  (Henn.  o]e«::;in<), 
but  it  proves  to  be  quite  diderent,  that  plant  having  sh  iu1.t 
leaves  not  ^h  of  an  inch  wide,  like  serotina,  and  a  diminu- 
tive cup.  The  flowers  of  a?quilimba  are  sweet.  This  plant 
has  been  as  yet  discovered  in  no  otlier  spot ;  its  early  Howering 
w  ould  make  it  an  acquisition  for  forcing,  hut  perhaps  it  will 
not  flower  a  second  season  ireely  in  our  cloudy  climate  It 
nniiht  answer  to  the  Maltese  to  cultivate  it  with  manure 
in  their  sunny  island  for  exportation.  H.  pa]i\  racea  flowers 
in  its  native  situation  in  Nov.  and  Dec.  and  viii'.  12  ui  Taictla 
(see  below)  in  Oct. 

Hermione  bifrons.  Tube  green,  limb  and  cup  always 
yellow,  style  just  exceeding  ;  leaves  glossy  green.  It  comes 
near  to  tazetta,  but  has  a  very  diflTerent  aspect.  Found  wild 
near  Montpdier. 

HsBHioHB  BRBVI8TYLA.  Tube  green,  limb  white  or  yel- 
low, cup  oranee  or  yellow  however  pale,  style  much  shorter 
than  the  tube,  leaves  subglaucous.  I  find  this  plant  in  no 
herbarium,  and  its  native  habitation  is  not  clearly  recorded. 
Our  gardens  are  filled  with  fine  varieties  of  it,  which  are  very 
hardy.  It  seems  not  to  be  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  whence  the 
collected  specimens  are  derived,  and  was  probably  introduced 
into  our  gardens  from  CSonstantinople,  w  Inch  in  the  days  of 
Clusius  and  Parkinson  w  as  in  the  habit  of  supplying  us  with 
bulbs.  These  short-styled  plants  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  have  been  raised  by  cultivation  from  the  little  H.  dubia, 
and  are  evidently  not  garden  varieties  of  any  of  the  other 
species.  Some  of  them  were  known  200  years  ago,  and  it 
seems  most  likely  that  they  have  been  derived  from  the  nor- 
thern part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  beyond  the  walk  of  our 
collectors.    Its  native  situation  being  unknown,  it  has  con- 
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seqaently  been  overlooked  by  botanists^  but  it  aasuredly  has 
a  wild  locality  floinewhere. 

Hbhmioitb  blboans.  According  to  Desfontaines  its  style 
is  as  long  as  the  tube.  It  inhabits  the  neighbourhood  of  Al- 
giers.— See  above,  Hermione  sBquilimba. 

Hermione  Italica.  Tube  green. — y»  2.  praecox.  Tube  f , 
limb  |,  cup  about  \,  in  a  specimen  from  Pr.  Tonore. 

V.  4.  brevis.  1  find  a  specimen  from  Pr.  Tenore,  under 
l^e  name  narcissus  neglectus,  exactly  agreeing  with  this 
variety.    It  is,  therefore,  not  a  garden  production. 

V.  5.  aurea.  spec.  Requien  Herb.  Hooker.  N.  aureus,  spec, 
no%'.  Tube  near  |,  cup  |,  limb  J  ;  style  a  little  shorter  than 
the  cup  ;  umbel  about  10-flo\vered  ;  leaves  half  an  inch  wide. 

V.  6.  chrysantha.  N.  chrysanthus,  Kedoute.  Spec. 
Herb.  Hooker.  Tube  about  |.  limb  scarcely,  cup  about  J, 
style  equalling  the  cup.    Both  o^oldcn,  and  closely  allied. 

V.  7.  subalbida.  N.  subalbidus.  Lois.  Tube  near  J, 
limb  J,  white ;  cup  very  pale  yellow,  J ;  style  equalling  the 
cup.    It  comes  nt  ar  to  v.  3. 

The  double  Roman  narcissi  are  cultivated  varieties  of  H. 
Italica,  with  the  scape  very  fistulous.    I  have  two  distinct. 
Hermione  papyhacea. — Tube  white,  style  exceeding  it. 
V.  1.  unicolor.    Tenore.  1.  26.    Capri  and  Vesuvius. 
Tube  exceeding    cup  3-16th8,  limb  ll-lGths,  sepals  7-16th8 
wide,  leaves  f  wide,  style  shorter  than  the  upper  anthers. 
Sttbvar.  eulta.   Paper-white,  germenf,  tube  exceeding  ^, 
limb  J,  cup  3-16th8,  style  shorter  than  the  upper  anthers, 
sepals  ^  wide,  leaves  glaucous,  channelled,  keeled,  near  |ths 
01  an  inch  wide. — n.  48.  f.  7 — 10.  I  had  not  had  a  late 
opportunity  of  examining  the  flower  of  this  plant  before 
the  genus  went  to  the  press,  but  having  forced  it  into 
flower,  I  find  it  distinguished  from  Tazetta  by  the  small- 
ness  of  its  cup,  which  is  not  larger  than  that  of  eequilimba, 
viz.  3-16ths  of  an  inch  long  and  ^  wide,  crenulate.    It  is 
distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  genus,  unless  perhaps 
dubia,  which  I  have  not  seen  in  a  fresh  state,  by  the  tube 
being  scarcely  green.    The  segments  of  the  linib  are  more 
lanceolate  than  usual.    They  are  more  than  four  times  the 
leng:th  of  the  cu]),  and  exceed  the  tube,  which  i'i  Qf 
an  inch  long.    Folia  semunc.  g^lauca,  canaliculata,  cari- 
nata,  obtusa,  scapus  anceps,  germen  -|  unc.  tubus  |  albo- 
virescens,  limbus  stellatus  laciniis  lanceolatis  *~  unc.  sepalis  |^ 
unc.  latis  petalis    albis,  corona  alba  i  unc.  crenulata,  J  unc. 
lata,  stylus  tubum  exsuperans,  antheris  sepalinis  brevior. 
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Var.  2.  Nivca.  Loiseleur.  Spec.  Herb.  Hooker.  Tangiers. 
Germeii  5-lGths,  tube  slenderer  than  unicolor  fths,  cup 
3-16th8,  limb  13-lUths,  sepals  3- IGths  uide,  style  equalling 
the  cup,  leaves  5-16ths  wide,  or  less,  nmbrl  13  lowered. 

The  variety  cultivated  in  Italy  has  the  leaf  and  «tyle  of 
the  native,  but  approaches  more  to  the  Africin  variety  in  the 
proportions  of  the  flower.  The  peduncleti  in  all  are  shorter 
than  tlie  spathe. 

Hkkmionk  Serotina. — 1  have  ascertained  by  two  speci- 
mens, one  from  stony  places  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  near  Ar- 
gostoli,  one  from  the  hills  near  Cagliari,  that  the  posture  of 
this  tl(»\M'r  is  not  really  erect,  as  represented  in  all  the  en- 
grasiiii;?.  we  have  of  it,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been 
nuide  from  speciiiitik-^  ill  dried.  The  flower  will  become  erect 
when  the  seed  sets.    It  docs  not  always  precede  the  leaves ; 
in  one  Neapolitan  specimen  I  And  a  leaf  as  long  as  the  scape, 
but  scarcely  a  line  wide.  There  is  in  Sir  W.  Hooker  s  herba- 
rium a  one-flowered  specimen  from  Tangiers,  marked  serot 
tinus,  which  is  evidently  the  same  species  or  wie^  as  the 
two-flowered  specimen  represented  rl.  42.  f.  6.  but  1  cannot 
ascertain  what  its  colour  has  been.  The  bulb  is  twice  as  large 
as  those  of  serotina.    The  union  of  sequilimba  with  serotina 
in  the  Fl*  Melit  is  quite  erroneous.   I  lament  that  I  cannot 
ascertain  the  precise  structure  of  the  stamens  of  serotina  and 
viridiflora,  which  may  be  found  to  conform  with  the  jonquil!. 

HehmioneTazetta. — Tube  green,  limb  yellow  or  white, 
cup  orange  or  yellow,  however  pale;  stigma  between  the 
upper  anthers  ;  leaves  glaucous. 

V.  12.  Specimens  Herb.  Hooker.  Lady  Dalhousie,  near 
Syrie.  Oct.  10.  botli  4-flowered,  peduncles  lonff,  tube  cup 
^,  limb  about  H-U)ths,  seemingly  very  pale  yellow. 

V.  13.  Spec.  Herb.  Hooker;  in  moist  places.  Algiers.  Ja- 
nuary. Umbel  8-flowered,  peduncles  short,  tube  9-  16ths,  limb 
7-16ths, light  yellow;  cup  3- IGths, darker;  leavesabouti  wide. 

V.  14.  Spec.  Herb.  Hooker;  in  upland  pastures  near  Ca- 
gliari, Sardinia.  Umbel  5-flowercd,  pod.  short,  tube  f ,  limb  ^ 
inch,  seeming  pale  yellow  (or  white  ?)  cup  i,  leaves  about 
^ths  wide. 

1  was  sui  })rised  at  hnding  the  bulbs  sent  to  me  nf  the 
native  Maltese  Tazetta,  said  to  be  cupularis  or  soleil  d'or,  not 
so  wide  as  a  common  walnut,  though  rather  longer.  The 
succession  of  the  species  would  stand  more  properly  3.  bre- 
vistyla.  4.  Italica.  5.  papyrncea.  6.  dubia.  7.  Coreyrensis. 
8  i-Equilimba.  9.  elegans.  10.  serotina.  1 U  obsoleta.  12.  viri- 
diflora. 
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1  have  stated  the  cup  of  H.  Tazetta  to  be  yellow  or  oraDge, 
meaning  to  include  pale  lemon  under  that  definition,  and  to 
exclude  white,  of  which  I  know  no  instance.  The  var.  S.  is 
perhaps  the  Grand  monarque.  If  I  had  certain  information 
concerning  each  of  the  Narci<i8ean  varieties,  whether  it  is  a 
garden  production  or  a  wild  local  variety,  1  should  give  or 
retain  a  subordinate  Latin  name  to  each  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion, and  consign  those  of  the  former  to  the  catalogue  of 
florist's  names. 

HippEASTRUM  Acuminatum,  y-  foliis  variegatis,  R.  et 
Schultes  V.  7.  2.  p.  1720  is  doubtless  a  cross-bred  plant,  having 
one  qnnrter  of  the  type  of  reticulatum  by  descent.  I  have 
r;iis('(l  similar  ])lLiiits,  hut  do  mit  lirliovp  nny  striped  acumi- 
natum has  been  found  wild,  or  raised  in  cuitivatioQ  without 
such  intermixture. 

HippEASTRUM  Barbatum. — This  plant  was  called  Ama- 
ryllis dnbiii  by  Linnaeus  (Aiiicen.),  not  intending  dubia  to  be 
.its  sjx'cihc  name,  but  because  he  was  in  doubt  about  the 
plant.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  very  vague  ideas 
then  entertained  of  generic  characteristics,  that,  after  having 
referred  the  plant  to  Merian's  Hippeastrum  equestre,  from 
which  it  is  ]iriii(  i[)ally  distinguished  by  its  white  instead  of 
orange  limb,  he  should  at  last  have  called  it  in  his  h(  rharium 
a  Crinum,  for  no  other  reason  thiiii  its  agixeiiig  with  those 
he  knew  in  colour.  The  plant  has  been  noticed  by  no  otiier 
writer,  and  has  never  been  brought  to  Europe. 

HippBASTRVic  Griffini.  AmarylUs  psittacina  hybrida 
(Bot.  Mag.  6L  3528)  is  the  same  plant 

HippBASTRUu  MiNiATUM. — PL  47.  f.  7.  Spec,  herb. 
Hooker.  Matthews,  Quebrada  of  Panahuanca.  Peru.  Folia 
22-nnc.  acuta,  supeme  unc.  lata,  infeme  valde  attenuata» 
scapus  bifloTns7-10  unc.  spatha  11,  ped.  U-lf,  per.3i-4  nnc. 
cemnum,  stylus  limbum  sequans,  staminibus  f  longior, 
stigma  obtusum  triquetrum.  I  cannot  doubt  these  Peruvian 
specimens  of  a  deep  red  Hippeastrum  being  the  Am.  miuiata 
<ff  Ruiz.  He  says  filaments,  as  well  as  style,  equal  to  the 
perianth,  which  is  very  improbable.  The  lateral  petals  are 
about  1^  wide,  the  lowest  narrow. 

HvMENOGALUS  AONATA,  V.  princcps. — Jsoquiu's  plant, 
said  (as  I  suspect  erroneously)  to  have  come  from  Tierra 
Bomba  has  the  tube  eight  inches  long,  the  cup  eroded,  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  limb,  filaments  not  exrc  cding  the 
limb;  leaves  3-4  feet  long,  an  inch  and  half  wide.  The 
seedlings  of  this  plant,  which  I  mentioned  p.  216  as  thriving 
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after  they  had  been  plunged  in  a  cold  cistern  of  water,  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  stove,  are  still  (in  the  month  of  December, 
1836)  tnrivinfir  rapiflly  in  that  situation,  where  it  appears 
that  they  might  remain  permanently,  like  v.  arntifolia.  A 
pot  of  bulbs  of  V.  Stapiesiana  which  had  been  si  t  under 
water  in  a  pond  at  SpofForth  last  summer  has  had  the  points 
of  the  leaves  above  water  cut  by  the  frost,  but  the  lower  part 
and  the  bulbs  are  umnjured.    Four  bulbs  of  v.  acutifolia 
were  turned  out  into  a  border  of  peaty  compost  at  the  begin- 
ning; of  May.    11  ley  were  taken  up  in  November,  without 
disturbing  the  ball,  to  he  kept  dry  throughout  the  winter, 
and  wcru  iuund  to  have  quadruphHl  their  bulk,  though  the 
season  was  so  unfavourable  that  the  oat  harvest  was  unfinished 
at  the  beginning  of  December  in  the  neighbourhood.    I  am 
satisfied  that  the  reason  whv  the  mule  from  rotate  by  adnata 
Y.  princepa  has  never  yet  bron^ht  to  perleetion  its  flowen^ 
which  have  inTariably  perished  m  the  bnd,  is  that  it  requires 
at  that  period  immersion  in  water.  The  mule  has  usually, 
produced  about  six  abortive  buds.   I  shall  be  disappointed 
if  I  do  not  see  its  inflorescence  completed  next  season  by 
treating  it  as  a  swamp  plant  at  the  season  of  flowering.  It 
is  very  probable  that  Hym.  emssiiblia  may,  as  well  as  some 
oriental  species  of  Crinum,  require  a  like  increase  of  w«t  to 
promote  their  blossom. 

Kbw  Garden. — When  I  spoke  (p.  247)  of  the  evil  con- 
sequences which  flowed  from  the  bad  system  pursued  there, 
tending  to  loosen  the  ties  of  morality,  and  to  create  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  when  it  was  known  that  cuttinsfs  had  been 
stolen  from  the  large  plants  hoarded  thrrp,  by  wliicli  the 
public  were  enriched  without  any  perceivable  loss  to  the  col- 
lection, I  should  perhaps  have  stated  for  fear  of  misconstruc- 
tion, that,  far  from  justifyinfr,  I  much  lamented  such  a  feel- 
ing; and  1  observe  that  I  Imve  incautiously  admitted  a 
stronger  expression  concerning  ihe  unpopularity  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  that  garden  has  been  conducted,  than  1  should 
wish  to  have  used. 

Lapiedra. — The  generic  name  of  this  plant,  which  grows 
in  stony  situations,  appears  to  be  singularly  cross-bred  be- 
tween tlie  Latin  and  Spanish  words  for  a  stone,  lapis  and 
piedra.  The  name  sounds  well,  and  we  must  overlook  its 
awkward  parentage,  bat  such  an  ama^mation  should  not  be 
drawn  into  a  present. 

LiirfoPE.— The  name  Liriope,  which  I  gave  fifteen  years 
ago  to  a  South  American  genus,  appearing  to  have  been  long 
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before  applied  by  Loureiro  to  the  genus  Ophiop^gon,  I  have 
changed  it  to  Elisena,  an  ancient  name  of  romance  :  and,  as 
the  latter  geinii*  is  only  known  to  us  by  the  description  and 
engraving  of  Ruiz,  the  name  Ijriope  may  be  abandoned 
without  much  inconvenience  to  the  public.  Tlw  rule,  that 
the  name  first  published  shall  be  adopted,  was  made  for  the 
convi  nience  of  the  public,  to  prevent  confusion;  but  great 
incoiivuuience  re-ult»  liuni  dragging  to  lip^ht  names  that 
brtvo  been  unnoticed  during  a  long  course  of  years,  and 
making  them  supersede  those  which  have  been  long  in  vogue 
and  recognized  in  systematic  works.  On  that  account  I 
declined  altering  the  name  of  Z.  tubispatiiii,  though  certainly 
not  the  original  A.  tubispatha  of  L'Heritier.  The  genus 
Ophiopogon,  well  named  by  Mr*  Ker  in  allusion  to  the 
Chinese  appellatioii,  has  been  acknowledgsd  untTenally  near 
thirty  years,  and  I  deprecate  on  principle  the  substitotion  at 
this  late  period  of  one  which  bad  been  overiooked  so  long,  as 
a  nuisance  to  the  public :  and,  unless  Lonieiro,  whose  worii 
I  have  not  at  hand  to  refer  to,  has  defined  the  genus  as  well 
as  named  it,  and  defined  it  by  features  that  could  have  been 
wiUi  certainty  recognized,  the  substitution  of  his  old  name 
would  be  irregular  as  well  as  inconvenient. 

Maukebs. — Zinc  is  the  only  fit  ingredient  for  labels  whe- 
ther to  be  used  in  the  open  ground  or  in  pots.  A  sheet  of 
zinc  is  easily  cut  by  the  gardener  with  strong  scissors  into 
labels  of  whatever  size  he  may  want.  If  the  zinc  is  greasy, 
the  labels  should  be  steeped  for  a  minute  or  two  in  diluted 
nitric  acid.  The  follovvinp^  receipt  for  making  ink  for  writing 
00  thv:  zinc  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  m  the  habit  of  using  it,  and  I  liavo  found  it  indelible. 
Take  Verdigris  in  powder  5i.  Sal  Ammoniac  ditto  51.  Lamp- 
black 3n.  Water  3x-  Mix  carefully  in  a  mortar.  Keep  thf 
ink  in  a  buttU'  well  corked.  It  must  be  well  shaken  before  the 
pen  is  dippt.d  in  it. 

Mule  Gladioli. — It  should  have  been  mentioned,  in 
bpcaking  of  the  cross-bred  Gladioli  (p.  365),  that  I  obtained 
two  years  ago  several  seed-pods  from  G.  cardinalis  by  the 
pollen  of  various  choice  mules  Cardinali-blandus,  and  Car- 
dinali-Tristi-blandus.  I  had  expected  the  seedlings,  having 
two-thirds  of  the  type  of  cardiualis,  to  lean  towards  the  scarlet 
colour  and  approximate  to  that  plant ;  but  to  my  surprise  the 
approximation  (notwithstanding  their  greater  affinity  to  car- 
dinalis)  was  entirely  to  the  cross-bred  mule  parent  and  not 
one  scarlet  flower  appeared  amongst  them.   It  seems  thai 
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to  obtain  the  scarlet  wieties,  the  first  mule  must  be  im- 
pregnated by  a  second  cross  vith  the  pollen  of  cardinalis. 
Tlic  causes  are  perhaps  two ;  the  disposition  of  the  perianth 
to  follow  preferably  the  type  of  the  male,  and  of  onr  climate 
to  produce  the  less-brilliantly  coloured  Tarieties  of  plants 
which  are  derived  from  warmer  latitudes. 

Narcisse^,  p.  79.  Observ.  add  thereto  capsula  parte 
supcriore  dehiscens ;  and  p.  293. 1.  7.  add  the  upper  portioD 
of  the  capsule  p^aping. 

C'orbiilnria  bulborodium  and  teiniifnlin  arc  both  found  on 
the  heights  called  C  li;iTnl)re  d*Amour,  near  ]?;tvoniie.  Two 
varietir^  of  Ajax  iuttius  grow  on  Mount  Hazza,  western 
Pyrenee?-. 

Natuual  Orders. — I  have  perhaps  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plained, that,  having  taken  the  most  decisive  ft  atiire  I  could 
find  to  distinguish  from  each  other  the  monocutyledonous 
orilejs,  which  I  could  not  pretend  to  reform  where  I  might 
think  some  reformation  necessary,  I  by  no  means  intended 
to  assent  to  the  importance  attributed  to  each  of  those  several 
features  ;  for  instance,  I  suspect  that  on  future  cunsideration 
Dr.  Lindlev  uiav  find  it  advisable  to  make  \  anillea^  a  sub- 
order  or  section  of  Orchidaceije,  as  they  seem  diaLiiJji,uished 
chiefly  by  a  feature  which  would  separate  IJippeastrum  and 
Amarvllist  placing  them  in  distinct  orders,  if  admitted  to  be 
of  such  importance.  It  will  be  understood,  that  bv  the  in- 
sertion within  brackets  of  the  names  of  Dr.  Lindley*s  alli- 
ances in  the  scheme  of  monocotyledonous  plants  (p.  45),  I  do 
not  intend  to  make  them  a  part  of  that  scheme,  but  merely 
to  point  out  where  they  intervene  and  how  &r  they  coincide, 
though  in  a  different  consecutive  arrangement. 

ifsniNB  Haylocki,  p.  284.~Seeds  by  the  pollen  of.  this 
hybrid  plant,  produced  upon  its  own  scape,  and  on  that  of 
curvifolia,  which  had  been  deprived  of  its  anthers,  no  other 
Nerine  having  been  in  flower  at  the  time  on  the  premisea, 
have  vegetated,  and  amongst  the  latter,  one  has  produced 
the  young  leaf  crimson,  an  appearance  which  I  have  never 
seen  in  the  genus,  and  which  will  perhaps  not  be  permanent 
in  the  adult  plant ;  l)ut  such  a  remarkable  seminal  variation 
brings  curvifolia  in  closer  affinity  with  marginata,  which  is 
distinguished  by  a  red  margin  to  the  leaf. 

Oporantiius  Fischerianus.  pi.  47,  f.  3. — Specim,  Dr. 
Fischer.  Herb.  Hooker.  In  collibus  graminosis  circa  cas- 
tellum  Agh-oglan  provinciae  Karabogh."  Bulbus  ovatus 
cojlo  producto  sexunc.  semunc.  lato  (subterraneo  ?)  folia 
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subpedaL  ^  unc.  lata  obtusa,  scapus  D-uncialis  (ma^a  parte 
subterraneas  T)  spatha  univalvis'j  1^  unc.  peri,  viz  If  (pal- 
lid^?) lutcus,  stylus  uncialis  stam.  longior,  stigma  vix  loba- 
tum.  It  is  immaterial  whether  this  plant  be  c^led  O.  luteus 
Fischerianus  var.  or  Fischerianiis  simply.  It  is  very  different 
from  hiti^us,  which  has  the  perianth  two  inches  long,  while  in 
this  it  is  scarcely  If,  and  the  eoloiir  is  seeminirly  different. 
The  scape  is  above  nine  inches,  but,  as  the  bulb  hns  a  in^rk 
six  inches  lonp:  and  half  an  inch  wide,  probably  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  under  ground. 

QuELTiA. — §  1.  MacranfherfP.  With  long  anthers.  1.  Ma- 
cleana.  2.  montana.  3.  loetida.  4.  oriental  is.  6.  odora. 
^  Braclteiantherce .  With  shorter  anthers.  6.  jonquilla.  7.  jun- 
cifolia.  8?pusilla.  9?  pumila.  The  anther  of  juncifolia 
agrees  >\'ith  that  of  the  jontjuill.  1  am  confident  that  i)u>illa 
will  conform  with  it,  and  1  think  it  most  probable  that  pu- 
mila ¥dll  also.  Jonquillioides  and  rupicola  will  certainly,  if 
there  be  any  such  distinct  plants.  I  see  it  suggested  by  a 
collector  that  Queltia  aurantia,  which  is  found  wild  near 
Montpdier,  ma^  be  perhaps  a  mule  between  Narcissus 
poeticus  and  Ajax  peeudo-naicissus,  growing  in  the  same 
pastures,  and  that  narcissus  biflorus  may  have  originated  in 
like  manner  between  poeticus  and  Tazetta,  meaning  it  seems 
the  yellow  bifrons,  which  grows  in  the  same  vicinity.  I 
cannot  adroit  the  probability  of  the  suggestions. 

Stamen. — It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  if  the  bud  of  a 
long-tubed  flower,  like  Hymenocallis,  be  examined  at  an 
early  period,  while  it  is  still  enclosed  in  the  spathe,  the 
anther  will  be  found  to  have  acquired  its  full  growth,  the 
limb  being  just  large  enough  to  contain  it,  but  the  tube  not 
developed,  and  its  rudiments  only  in  existence.  The  pro- 
lonpfation  of  the  tube  and  peduncle,  and  the  further  growth 
of  tlic  limb,  depending  upon  the  nourishment  afterwards 
afi'orded  to  the  plant,  must  be  liable  to  ohstniction  and 
variability.  This  consideration  seems  to  uphold  tlic  view 
which  I  have  taken  (p.  30),  that  the  anthers  are  of  superior 
botanical  importance  to  the  perianth.  The  same  observations 
tend  to  shew  why  the  proportion  of  the  limb  in  Narcisseae  is 
less  important  than  that  of  the  cup. 

Sternebergia  Colchiciflora  v.  Dalraatica. — Plate  47. 
f.  2.  Specim.  Dr.  Fischer.  Herb.  Hooker.  Or  rather  Sterne- 
bmia  Dalmatica,  for  its  aspect  and  proportions  are  very 
dimrent  from  that  of  Colchiciflora,  and  it  is  very  inferior  in 
size.   Bulb  about  f  ths  of  an  inch  diameteri  ovate,  brown, 
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tiilNi*exee«4ing  the  neck  of  tlie  bulb  |-fths»  limb  slenderer, 
pale  jrellow,  }-fths  long,  Btjrle  f-^  shorter  than  the  Ihnb,  a 
tittle  eKoeediDg  the  longest  itamenB,  spatlie  bifid,  filiform. 

Stenomesson  Coccineum. — PI.  47.  f.  4.  Herb.  Hooker. 
Matthews  786.  All  doubts  about  this  plant  are  set  act  rest  by 
fresh  specimens  reoeiTod  bj  Sir  W.  Hooker  from  Cbacop<^ra8 
in  Pern.  Scapes  4-flowered,  perianal  scarlet,  U  inch  or  a 
little  more,  style  \  of  an  inch  longer,  capnle  mrmed  like 
that  of  St.  flavum.  They  agree  with  Ruiz's  q^tmeu,  bat 
not  with  the  figure  in  Flor.  Peruv.  whirh  is  incorrect. 

Tapeinanthus  iiumilis. — Cav.  ic.  1'29.  t.  207.  f.  2.  This 
plant  flowers  in  Ortoher.  Scape  fill  farm,  3  indues  ;  nip  small, 
dentate,  or  12-ck'lt,  filnments  pqual,  nfrirh  as  ]()U\x  as  tlie 
liiiil) ;  direction  ol  the  tube  continuous  trom  the  germ  en  and 
peduncles  ;  peduncles  unequal ;  leaves  slender,  awl-shaped. 

Vallota  purpurea. — I  have  lately  had  an  opportuDit  v  of 
examining' many  ripe  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  this  {)lant.  I  he 
capsules,  which  are  oblong-oval,  beirin  to  g'ape  near  the  base, 
where  the  valves  are  attenuated.  1  he  seeds,  which  are  7-16th8 
of  an  inch  long,  have  the  lower  o-lBths  absolutely  empty, 
bein^  merely  a  foliaceous  wing  attached  at  the  base,  where 
it  is  narrow,  bv  a  very  slender  umbilical  chord.  The  chalaza 
points  obliquely  to  one  side,  the  other  side  of  the  seed  having 
a  curved  back.  The  albumen  or  kernel  lies  in  the  upper 
2-16ths  transversely,  the  embryo  pointing  from  the  chalaza 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  seed.  The  seeds  which  are  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  capsule,  where  it  is  narrow,  cannot  develope 
themaelTes  into  tins  ftmkf  and  afe  narrow  and  straighter,  the 
chalaza  more  vertical,  mi  the  kernel  and  embrjo  not  tmns- 
▼erse,  but  pointing  towards  the  foramen  at  the  baae.  This  is 
important  to  shew  how  in8i|;niiicant  is  the  position  of  the 
embnro  with  relation  to  the  hilum  in  some  cases. 

Vbllobia  ABi6nHA.— Martins,  fine  bine.  Omitted  by 
accident  in  p.  81. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

BoMAHEA  <iATsiLL4. — T  mentioned  (p.  110)  that  tin's  plant  differed  from 
the  other  Boiuareas  I  had  seen,  in  a  very  decided  tiexiou  of  the  iilament^ 
but  that  its  half-ripe  cspaiile  fleemed  conformable  with  thdn.  I  have 

BOW  its  ripe  seeds  before  me,  and  they  differ  materially  from  those  of  hir- 
tella  and  acutifolin  They  have  no  soft  pulp,  hut  n  u<r]it  coat,  not  easily 
separable,  but  minutely  ^vrinkled,  with  a  very  pnuninent  loose  wrinkUnl 
raphe  and  chalaza.  We  do  not  possess  a  suthcieut  number  of  Boinareas  to 
be  able  to  trace  out  these  diversities. 

Htmvnocallis  SXPAH8A :  var.  stricta.  Foliis  erectioribus  snpeme  la^ 
tioribus,  floribus  erectiorilnui  laeiniis  angustis.  liOaves  above  the  middle 
2|ths  of  an  inch  wide,  more  ereet,  but  equally  acute;  flowers  11,  more 
upright;  tube  4  inches,  limb  ^  of  an  inch  shorter,  just  exceeding  the  style, 
l|  longer  than  thefilameots,  segments  only  f^ths  wide,  cup  gths  long,  con- 
stricted at  the  base,  margin  denticnlate. 

Htxbkocailis  CABiBZAf     priucejiii  has  the  anthers  deeper  coloured 

than  y.  cinerascens* 

The  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  publication  of  tins  volume,  the 
plates  not  having  been  rendv,  has  enabled  me  to  clear  up  somo  ohspure 
points  concerning  the  Narcisse^.  The  stature  of  A.  nanus.  Haw.  is  more 
ersct  than  that  of  minor,  bnt  it  has,  like  t.  prinoeps  and  hnmiltor,  the 
tnbe  I  inch  long,  the  cup  Mths,and  the  limb  shorter  than  the  cup,  the  style 
half  an  inch  shorter.  It  may  he  called  v.  altior;  nanus  will  not  do. 
Festalis,  SalisO.  pi.  43.  f.  3.  difi'ers  only  in  ha^nnp  a  narrower  leaf.  I  have 
never  liad  pumilus  and  cuueifoliiis ;  they  may  perhaps  form  a  separate 
dxminutiye  speeies.  I  find  nnrecorded  diflerences  wbicli  I  had  not  antici- 
pated in  the  sulphurescent  species,  and,  with  me,  the  tube  of  tortuosus, 
unless  there  be  two  varieties  of  it,  scarcely  loses  the  yellow  from  tho  ciul 
of  the  cup.  The  supeiior  breadth  of  the  leaf  of  Sabinianus  is  an  additional 
proof  that  it  is  a  gennine  species.  I  arrange  the  geuos  thns:  1.  Psbudo- 
IIABCIS8U8.  Closdy  allied  to  minor.  Corona  lutea  limbum  paUidiormn 
fBqtians,  lififln  xemunciam  hnujior;  finmentn  (uti  hi  2  et  ^)  prope  hasin 
htft'ipiaUier  adnata.  Cup  yellow,  e((u;il  tn  tlic  p;tl('r  limb,  \  inch  longer 
diau  liie  style ;  filamentti  (as  also  in  *i  und  adiiaie  unetjualiy  near  tlie 
base.  1.  Rytiearpus ;  %  nobilis ;  3.  Telamonioi.  Festslis,  pi.  48.  f.  & 
belongs  to  minor,  on  account  of  tlie  excess  of  the  cup.  The  other  varieties 
I  have  not  «  x?nnined. — 2.  Minor.  Coroiw  httea  limhum  ■jHiHidwrcrff  mim 
peratiSy  .ti^lo  semunc.  longior.    Cup  yellow,  exceeding  the  paler  limb, 

Linch  longer  than  the  style.  1.  princeps  ;  2.  hnmilior  $  mfmmm^  Ham, 
saves  a  little  shorter,  cup  deeper,  and  limb  shorter,  but  the  difference 
scarcely  worth  remarking.  3.  altior;  nanus,  Han'',  scape  8  inches; 
leaves  less  tortuous,  )ths  wide;  4.  (Miueifolius ;  6.  pumihi!*. — 3.  Lu- 
TEUS.  Corona  lutea  limbum  concolvrem  feri  parum  mtperan*f  gtylo  |  unc. 
vtHmtrakniQior,  Cup  yellow,  a  little  exceeding  the  limb,  yellow  also, 
fdw  of  an  inch  or  more  longer  than  the  style.  1.  maximus  ;  2.  major; 
3.  propinquus ;  4.  obvallaris.  1  Imvc  not  evaniined  the  last.— 3.  Ti'b,*- 
PLORUS.  Corona  lutea  limb.  }taUuLU*.  tequamy  stylo  ^  unc.  lotufior ;  Jil. 
ban  ipsi  adnata.  Cup  yellow,  equal  to  the  very  pale  limb,  ith  of  an  inch 
longer  than  the  style.  1.  princeps;  2.  crenulatnsw — 5.  Bioo&om.  Cbr. 
lutea  limbum  pallidisg.  tequanSy  stylo  ^  unc.  longior ;  JiL  prope  basin 
(Tqtuilifer  fere  adnata.  Cup  yellow,  equal  to  the  very  pale  limb,  \  longer 
than  the  style  ^  filaments  adnate  near  the  baae  almost  equally.  1.  lori- 
folins;  2.  breviflos ;  9.  anceps. — 6.  Tortvosvs.  Chr,  dtrma  colore  ssrtts 
obsolescente  limbum  subalbescentem  superamf  ontheriil,  stylo  I  lonaior; 
^  \r4t  a  ban  adnata.  Cup  lemon,  fiMling  late  and  tmpetfectly  to  sulphn- 
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reou«  wliite,  lonf^cr  than  the  limb,  |tli.s  longer  than  the  style,  itlm  than  the 
anthers ;  tiljtnu'iits  adnate,  from  |  to  /jths  of  an  inch  from  the  l)a!*p,  sejmls 
|th8,  petals  gths  wide,  tortuous.  N.  moschatu^  a  BouMag. — 1.  Albicans. 
Cor*  eitrina  max  wbaWetceiu  Unburn  Htht^etemiem  neperantf  tt^h 
nnc.  anther  i*  IJ,  longior ;  flam.  \-^ha*i  adnata.  Cup  lemon,  taroiDg 
whitish  soon,  longer  than  th*-  Hmh,  excetdinti  fhf'  style  an  inch,  the 
anthers  1^ ;  filaments  adnate  as  in  Tortuosus ;  i»epali»  ilths^  petals  11  wide, 
tortnotts.-^.  Cbbitvus.  Corona  eemua  eUrina  hkkv  oubaXbetom*  Hmlmm 
9uhalhesceHtem  superan*  stylo  unciamftre  hmgior  ;  Jil.  circ.  k  t/nc.  a  bati 
adnata.  Cup  han;xi"j;  ili^  n.  lemon,  turninnr  ^oon  to  whitish,  excet'dinr; 
the  style  near  an  inch,  the  anthers  near  1^;  filaments  adnate  at  about ith 
from  the  base,  sepaln  Uths,  petals  0  wide,  tortuous.  The  filamenta  of 
tortuoras  are  denderer,  of  cernuos  thicker,  tliough  shorter,  than  thow  of 
albicans  ;  the  anthers  of  cemuus  a  little  lonper  and  yellower.  1  suspect 
tortuosus  of  biinj;  a  garden  cross  between  alDiciiiirt  and  l)ifolor. — 0.  Mos- 
CUATITS.  Cor.  sulvhurea  nivx  albescenii  Umbum  album  tequanitf  stylo 
\  longioT.  Cup  sulphur,  turning  to  white,  longer  than  the  white  Uml^ 
exceeding  the  i^le  |  <^  an  inch.  N.  Moschatn*  2.  Bot  Mag.  3^  1900.— 
10.  SABiNiAVf*  r*or.  fnfea  Umbum  alhum  mjtf^onn,  sfi/hrm  a-ri)(/inx; 
JiU  i-j  a  basi  tnaq.  adnata.  Cup  yellow,  longer  than  the  white  iimb, 
aqoalling  the  style ;  filamenli  adnata  unequally  \  and  Sths  of  an  inch  front 
the  haee. — Ga>  ymedss.  Its  anthers  are  attached  nearer  the  middle  than 
those  of  Queltia,  and  their  marginn  do  not  r(»rae  in  contact  behind. 
Striatulus  is  shorter,  stouter,  with  larp;er  cup  and  limb  than  pulchellus, 
and  its  petaliue  stamens  more  prolonged )  style  lon^  and  t>alient. — Hbr- 
MioNE.  A  specimen  of  wild  Hennione^nft  received  from  the  Hon.  Wm. 
Fox  Strangways,  very  common  near  Uenoa,  exhibits  the  natural  form  of 
H.  brevistyla,  which  I  had  found  in  no  herbarium.  Flowers  3-4,  fragrant; 
tube  a  little  exceeding  half  an  inch,  green ;  limb  3-titlu),  white ;  sepals 
mndi  widw  than  petaU,  cup  deep  orange,  not  3-16tfaB  long  \  style  3-10Ui8 
flhortar  Hbaxk.  the  tube ;  leaves  narrow.  Bifrons  is  ^  only  Herroioae 
with  1p!(V('5  not  tending  to  f^laucnus  ;  no  Ajar  hnn  ijreen,  no  Corbniaria 
glaucous,  leaves. — U.  Dubia,  incorrectly  represented  in  Redoute,  has  tlie 
style  as  long  as  papyracea,  of  which  it  is  clearly  a  variety,  with  shorter 
and  blunter  segments.  By  a  recent  examination  of  a  Utc  specimen,  I  am 
satisfied  that  N.  pumilus  of  Redoute  is  a  weak  onc-flowered  specimen 
of  H.  dul)ia,  var.  1.  The  flower  tallies  exactly,  and  the  wild  specimens 
are  often  2-flowered.  In  cultivation  the  flowers  become  more  numerous, 
and  the  leaves  braader,  than  in  any  of  the  three  wild  varieties.  Herm. 
dubia  must  therefore  be  transferred  to  papyracea,  as  v  .  3.  dubia,  or  more 
properly  GaUica,  and  it«  wild  variation*  marked  subvar.  My  opinion 
of  N.  pumilus  of  Redout<!  is  confirmed  by  information  since  received  from 
Parb,  that  no  trace  of  it  exists  there.— One  var.  of  donble  Hermione  Is 

brevistyla.  Qubltia  puinila  must  be  expunged  as  a  nonentity. — ^Afine 

*2-flowered  variety  of  Queltiu  odora  grows  amongst  the  chesnut  trees  near 
the  church  of  N.  Senhora  del  Monte  in  Madeira.  Var.  8.  Isometra ; 
germine,  et  coron&  isometris,  fere  semuncialibus,  limbo  |  unc.  coron4 
stylum  iV  snperante  lev  iter  sexlobA.  Oermen,  tube,  and  cup  equal,  each 
near  ^  inch,  limb  |,  long;  cup  exceeding  the  style  l-lOth,  slij^Iitly  six- 
lobed.  Tlie  fetid  Queltia  cannot  be,  as  some  liave  suggested,  a  oroes 
between  plaiits  of  agreeal)le  scent. 

The  curious  mule  Rhododendron  ^see  p.  3Ji))  from  the  plant  called 
Rhodora  Canadensis  h}r  As.  Pontica  is  now  in  nower.   The  flowers  are 
•    of  a  very  pale  yeUow,  with  from  seven  to  nine  stamens.  It  will  be  figured 

in  the  Bot.  Reg. 

March  25, 1837. 
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I  have  today  received  a  plant  of  PaiuTatlum  pan'ifloniin  of  Redoutp. 
witi)  which  1  am  favoured  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris.  The 
iubiiiut  I  t*aw  its  leaves,  I  was  convinced  uf  it»  l)eing  Lauiedra  Plaoiana. 
The  leaf  exactly  a^^-ees  with  Ae  figure  of  Baneliiu  and  toe  de«cription  of 
ClnaiiiB  that  it  resembles  that  of  OpManthns  luteu,  with  the  difference  of 
having  u  lf>Tiir!tudmal  whitish  stnpe.  It  is  8tran<j^c  that  Barreling  and 
Lagasca  t>hould  have  entirely  overlooked  the  tendency  to  a  Pancratiform 
•tniotim  in  the  staraeiiii.  ana  Redout^  hare  repreieDted  the  leaf  wo  hnpero 
fectly»  that  no  person  hud,  or  could  have,  snapected  the  identity  of  the 
p!;iiit-;.  T  am  confident  timt  the  bulb  sent  to  me  from  Piiri>  nm%t  be 
Lapiciltii,  Tilt'  uarno  I^-^ipiedra  Plariana  must  therefore  he  removed  from 
the  Oporauthifurm  bection,  and  substituted  lur  Vagaria  uarvifiura,  which 
must  be  expunged.  The  acoonnt  of  the  leaf,  seed,  and  oabitation,  under 
the  head  Lapiedra,  will  be  correct ;  but  that  of  the  flower  must  be  taken 
from  the  article  Vagaria  and  the  figure  of  Redout^. 

April  2,  1837. 
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Acuminate.  Having  a  prolonged ]Miiit,  gnduDy  Mltrauatod. 
Adtiate.  Adhering  to  laterally. 

Albumen.  A  substance  which  in  iu  perfect  and  solid  state  is  ground  into  flour. 
Amlm.  The  portion  of  the  nuile  pert  of  a  flower  which  contains  the  pollen  or 

particles  of  dust  that,  by  contact  with  the  stigma,  fertilize  the  ovary. 
Antitrnpons,  A  seed  is  so  called  when  the  embryo  in  it  ie  inverted. 
Apetaloid.  Having  no  appearance  of  petals. 
Apiculate*  Having  a  prolonged  ilender  point. 

Assurgent.  Having  the  ends  rising  upwnids  licoill  ft  faodMotal  postttve* 
Aurxculate.  Having  projectifMia  lute  etta. 
Articulate.  Jointed. 

AxiUary.  Growing  out  of  the  axil  or  angle  between  the  Uajic  of  a  leaf,  or  its 

petiole,  and  the  stalk  c;^  bnneh  on  which  it  gT0wa« 
Axis.  The  central  column  in  «  fruit  wUch  mpporte  the  slykb  wid  coonecU  it 

with  the  foot'.hilk. 

Bilabiate,  liaviug  the  form  of  two  distinct  lips,  the  base  of  the  segments  being 
united  in  two  rapamte  paroeb. 

Bracteate.  Fumisned  with  bractes. 

Bracte.  An  appendage  to  tlic  infl(^rp^cencc,  sometimes  leaf  like,  sometimes  fili- 
form, from  the  axil  ot  which  a  tiowcr-bud  usually  proceeds.  There  is  no 
perfect  di8tm<^on  between  bractes  and  the  valves  of  an  involucre  or  spathe. 
A  bracte  is  propoly  with  respect  to  a  flower,  that  which  a  stipule  is  with  re- 
spect to  a  leaf. 

Calycine.  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  office  or  semblance  of,  a  calyx. 

Cafyx.  The  outer  leaf-like  envelope  of  a  flower. 

Campanulute.  Bell-shaped. 

Capitulate.  Having  the  flowers  in  a  crowded  head. 

Caulescent.  Having  a  leaf-bearing  or  articulate  stalk. 

Centrifugal  inflorescence.  Beginning  to  flower  in  the  centre  of  the  umbel. 

Cenif^tiU  mflareietnee.  Beginning  to  flower  at  the  outside  of  the  umbel. 

Chalaza.  A  msrked  point  in  a  seed,  indicating  the  position  of  the  cotyledon  or 

cotyledons,  rem(>t(  from  the  foramen  through  which  the  ladii^  usually  issues. 
CHiated,  Edged  with  hairs  like  the  eyelids. 
CUnaie,  CfaA^haped. 
Conniving.  Closing  inwards. 

Corn!!.  The  inner  envdope  of  a  flower,  iisuaUy  moie  ofnimental  than  the  calyx. 
Crenate.  Notch^. 
CremuUUe,  Slightly  notched. 
Cumulaie.  Heaped  one  on  the  other. 
CunMte,  Wedge-diaped. 
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Recurrent.  Applied  to  the  Hlamentt,  when  their  ooune down Uie  tobe  is  vieible 

below  the  jioint  of  their  ineeitioii. 
Dfhucent.  (iapinf,'. 

Dentate.  Having  j)ruinitieiices  like  teeth. 
Denticulate,  Heving  promUieiicee  like  small  teeth. 

Depauperated.  Having  some  material  part  wanting,  or  defective. 

Disk.  Tlie  superior  surface  of  tlie  gemien  mntid  the  base  of  the  style.  The 
word  has  eisevviiere  had  a  more  extensive  and  vague  application,  including  the 
cup  or  nectary. 

Dissepiments.  The  lateral  partittoiia  of  the  eeUaof  the  germeo  and  fruit. 

£marginate.  Havin<;  the  marg'in  nufverr,  the  e^e  of  a  WOUUdjoSt  cleunsed 
out  or  dressed  ;  an  expression  taken  Iroiu  surgery. 

Embryo.  The  organised  body  widiin  ihe^eed,  connctiiig  of  the  eot?1edou8  or 
undeveloped  leavet,  the  aaoending  plumule,  the  descending  radioes  and  the 
neck  which  connects  the  ootyledou  or  ootyledooa  with  the  ladicle. 

£n  sifnrtn    S  \v  ( >  rd  -  s  h  a  pe  ( i . 

Epitjynous.  Having  the  positiun  of  the  stainens  above  the  future  seed-vessels, 

and  eonaequcntly  thegermen  hehnr  the  perianth. 
Epiphytes.  I'lants  that  grow  upon  other  jriants. 

Fafcalf.  Sickle-shaped. 

Filaments.  That  part  oi  the  stamen  which  supports  the  anther,  so  called  because 

its  foiin  is  meet  frequently  threadlike. 
Filiform.  Having  the  form  of  a  thread. 
Fimbriated.  Terminating  in  fringe-like  processes. 

Foramen.  A  minute  aperture  in  the  seed,  through  which  the  embiyo  ia  fertilised 

and  the  radide  usually  issues. 
Faucial.  Situate  d  on  the  throat  or  mouth  of  the  tube  of  the  perianth. 
Germrn.  The  future  fruit  before  the  decay  of  the  perianth. 

Olnbrotis.  I'erfectlv  smooth. 

Glumuceous.  Having  scales  instead  ot  calyx  or  corolla. 
Oynandrtmi.  Having  the  style  consolidated  with  the  stamena* 
Hcicrotropous.  Having  the  position  of  the  embryo  in  the  seed  ofaliqne. 

Mexandrmis.  Hnvins^  six  stamens. 
HexapetaUnd.  Having  the  semblance  of  six  petals. 

ffUum,  The  scar  on  a  seed  where  it  had  been  attached  to  the  nmbilical  diori^ 
including  the  ttmbiltcus  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  {bramen,  it  not  the 

foramen  itself. 

Hypoyynous.  Having  the  position  of  the  stamens  below  the  ovary,  consequently 

the  germen  within  the  perianth. 
Imbricating.  Overlapping  like  tllea  on  a  roof. 

InortiLuhitr.  Not  jointed. 
Incurved,  lient  forwards,  or  down. 

Involucre.  An  envelope  to  an  inflorescence,  not  on  the  summit  of  an  uiubellale 
'inarticulate  scape. 

Involttcrufc.  Having  an  involucre. 

Lanceolate.  Shaped  like  a  lance-head,  that  is,  -lendcrer  than  ovate. 
Limb,  The  part  of  a  perianth,  or  coroll,  which  is  not  tubular. 
Linear.  Having  the  margins  parattd  and  not  distant. 
Lara Slmped  like  a  thong,  that  is  prolonged  with  paralld  maigins. 

Monadelphous.  Having  the  base  of  the  stamens  united. 
Obovate.  £gg-sha^d  reversed,  the  base  narrowest. 

OfterrU,  The  persistent  base  of  a  style,  forming  a  prominent  point  to  an  ovary 
in  an  epigynous  flower. 
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Openmiaie*  Having  such  a  promineat  pout  to  the  ovaty, 

Ovai.  Egg-shaped,  attenuated  equally  at  both  ends. 

Ovate.  Egg-shaped,  the  base  broadest. 

OvtiU,  The  future  seed  before  it  is  fertilized,  and  in  an  early  state  of  immaturity. 
Parietal.  Forming  a  wall  or  side ;  or  belonging  or  adhering  to  a  wall  or  side. 
Patent.  Expanded  wide. 

Peduncle.  The  foot-stalk  which  comieeta  a  flower  with  the  scape,  stalk,  or 
branch  ;  simple,  when  it  connects  one;  oonpoond,  when  it  is  Inaoched,  and 
each  branch  thereof  connects  one. 

PenUmdrottt,  Having  five  ttamene. 

Periantk,  The  foUaceoua  pen  jf  a  flower  which  has  no  calyx,  eonsieting  of 

outer  and  inner  segments,  (Called  sepals  and  petals,  with  or  without  a  tube. 
Pericarp.  That  which  contains  the  seed,  and  which  wee  the  germen  or  ovary 

beibre  the  deca^  of  the  uerianlh. 
Persiiient.  Continuing  aner  the  usual  period  of  deeay. 
Pctal'me.  That  which  has  relation  to  a  petal;  petaUne  filament,  that  wbieb  is 

inserted  in  or  below  a  petal. 
Petaloid.  Having  the  appearance  of  petals. 
Petals,  The  segments  ot  a  coroU ;  the  inner  s^^ments  of  a  perianth. 
Petiole.  The  footstalk  which  connects  a  leaf  witb  a  stalk,  Imch,  or  root. 
Plicate.  Plaited,  having  folds. 

Pollen.  The  small  dust-likr  pnrtules,  which  issue  from  the  anther,  and  by  con* 

tact  with  the  stigma  effect  tlie  iertilization  of  the  ovules. 
Porandroui.  Discharging  the  pollen  thioogh  a  pore  or  partisl  aperture  in  the 

anther. 

Recurved.  Bent  back,  or  upward^. 

Repand.  Having  the  margin  bent  down  backv^ards. 

.Rera/nfuifo.  Properly  lying  on  its  back,  or  thrown  back :  but  used  by  botanists 
in  a  contrary  sense  to  signify  reversed,  when,  by  the  twisting  of  the  foot- 
stalk, the  back  of  a  leal  is  tamed  upwards,  or  the  lowest  part  of  a  flower  ia 

uppermost. 

Rosulaceous.  Having  the  leaves  crowded  round  the  bead  of  a  stalk,  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  rose,  dhninishing  in  length  towards  the  centre. 
Rosule.  A  rosuisceous  or  rose-like  head  of  leaves,  bavitig  the  form  of  an  umbel. 

Sagittate.  Haring  the  form  of  an  arrow-head. 
Scape.  A  succulent  inarticulate  dower-stem. 
Seapaeeoui.  Having  a  scape. 

Secundifoliui.  Secundus  iseeond)  is  used  by  boUnists  to  expren  the  bending 

of  all  the  leaves  on  a  stalk  one  way.    That,  which  is  second,  follows  ;  and  I 

suppose  the  leaves  are  considered  by  their  similar  inclination  to  follow  or 

second  each  other. 
Stgment,  One  of  the  ^T»ons  into  whidi  the  limb  of  a  flower  is  deft. 
Sepals.  The  segments  of  a  calyx;  the  outer  segments  ol  the  limb  of  a  perianth 

standing  in  lieu  of  a  calyx. 
Se^Une.  That  which  has  relation  to  a  sepal.    Sepaliue  filament,  that  which  is 

inserted  in  or  below  a  sepal. 
Serrate.  Edged  like  a  saw. 

Sessile.  Seated  on  the  scape,  stalk,  or  branch,  without  the  support  of  a  footstalk. 
Siliqua.  A  long  capsule  with  two  valves,  and  two  parietal  placenta:,  to  which 

the  ovules  are  attached.     Sihcula  is  precisely  the  same  thing  shorter  and 

broader. 
Spadiceous.  Having  a  spadis. 

^adix.  Originally  the  inflorescence  of  a  palm,  which  has  apetaloid  flowers  dose 
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set  roand  a  stalk,  viith  an  involucre  Hclow :  applied  to  any  likft  fonii  of  ta- 

florescence,  even  when  the  involucre  is  wanting. 
Spufhe,  An  envelope  consisting  of  one  or  more  leaves,  usually  called  valveSjeii- 

closing  tht  bods  of  a  scapaceooa  umbel  bofbre  they  bradc  throi^h* 
Spatulate,  Sb^Md  like  a  qmHiU  or  tpooot  wider  new  the  end  and  attennlod 

below. 

Stamen,  The  filament  and  anther. 

Stigma*  The  eunrmit  of  the  style,  often  fringed*  tlirai!||b  which  the  iaflnenee  of 

the  pollen  is  received  and  conveyed  to  the  oveiy. 

Strophiolated.    Having  strophioles. 

Strophioles,  A  girdle  of  wrinkles  or  tubercles  around  the  hilum  or  chala^a  of  a 
seed.    The  umbilical  chord  has  sometimes  been  called  a  strophiole,  but  this 


Strumous.  Prwosteroiuly  enlarged  in  part ;  strictly  having  a  wen. 
Style,  The  cohinin  prooiMdiiig  from  the  summit  of  the  omj  whidi  auppette 
the  stigauu 

Sub,  In  oompoond  prcfiied  to  an  adjective  aignifiee  a  tendency  to  the  quality  it 
reprewnte,  at  eohglawmia^  of  a  coknir  lenaii^  to  gPaoooni;  mbaeofi^  nol 

acute,  but  nearly  so. 
Subulate.  Awl-sha|K-U. 

Suff'rulicose.  Having  a  tendency  to  the  form  of  a  shrub. 
TViomboM.  Having  diree  itaaient. 
Dipartible.  Separfd)le  into  thiMi. 

TVlpeto/otcf.  Having  the  appearance  of  three  petals.  All  adjectives  formed 
Jrom  a  mbstantiv€,  with  the  addUion  of  oid,  signify  having  the  appear" 
onoe  theteof. 

Tubed.  Having  a  tube.  ^ 

Tube-shaped,  flaving  the  appeenncc  of  a  tabe»  though  deft. 

Tubular.  Consisting  of  a  tube. 

Turbinate,  In  the  fumi  of  a  top,  greatly  attenuated  at  the  base. 
VedMt,  The  portione  into  which  a  dehiscent  pericarp  or  a  spathe  splits. 
Vtntricose.  Bellying  out,  cnhwged  towards  the  midcUe. 
Versatile.  Easily  moveable  on  the  point  of  its  attedment. 
Villous,'  Fleecy,  wooUj. 

UmM,  A  head  of  flowers  of  whidi  the  fbotatalk.s  pruperly  diverge  fromi 
the  same  plane,  but  in  crowded  umbels  the  centre  is  often  much  protruded* 

Umbilicus.  Tlie  point  in  a  seed  of  attachment  to  the  chord  by  which  it  is 
nected  with  (be  ovary,  and  throu^  which  it  is  nourished. 
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Aci«(PL34^19— Jl)       .     6?^  8?,^ 

 grmDdiflon(PI.2Q.r.  4^       .  3Sg 

Aooracen  .  46 

Aj»x  .  62,72,t2a 

 abscissaa?  .  Sfla 

 ancep*  (PI.  Sfl.  f •  36)  .  SQl 

 hicolor  .  .  SDH 

 breviflos  (PI  ^g.  f.  391         •  303 

— —  C'anibricus  i  ,  30A 

 cmndidiBsimus,  cernuus  304 

 crenulatus  (PI.  38^  f.  35)  m 

 cuneifoliuB  CPl.S9.f.QrELA3.f.  5)  jgia 

305 

SQQ 
SQh 

'299 

mi 

Sfkl 
t99 
303 
300.  41 A 
301 
304 
■KU 
304 


ci^clamineus 
erectior 


 festalis  (?!.  43,  f.  3) 

 hexangularis  ? 

 humilior 

— —  ]obuUris  ?  .  . 

 lorifoUm  (PI.  ^f.38) 

 luteus 

 msjor — iDftxinius 

 minor  { PI.  38.  t.  3*2 

 moscbatus 

  nanaa 

 Dobilia  (PI.  aa.  f,  40) 

 obrallaris 

 OTulea  (PI.  ffl.  f.  l5r-«0) 

 propioquus  (PI.  38.  f.  33) 

  p8eudonarcie>u8  (PI.  38. 1— Pl.39. 

SO— 40.  .5—8)  .  3fiQ 

 pumilus  (PL  aa.  f.  23.  PI.  43.  f.  4)  3QQ 

 rugilobaa  ?  .  30.t> 

— —  ryticarptjs      .  .  300 

 Sabinianus  (PI.  38*  f-  41)  306 

—  scrrstus  ?  .  30g 

  Sibtht^rpi  (obvalkria)         .  Sfll 

 Telamooiua  .  .301 

 tortuosus  .  .  304 

 tuba-flonw  (PI.  38.  f.  34}  302 

Agave.T  (PI.  33.  f.  16—19)        57,  69^ 
Aftkvem  .  57j  67.  121 

Agavifonnaa  .  57^  69^  liZ 

Aliun4ce«  .  47 

AWaB  .  .  .  4a 

Allium  Cowaoium  151.396 
AUarial  soi!  .  ,  396 

Almvra,  »eo  H^ilmyra  .  201 

Alo^a  .  48 

AUtroem^ria  .  56. 66.  BB 

 acuminata  (PI.  4.  f.  3)  az 

 Ubida  S2 

 atbi/ldra,  Ke  Prealana         .  25 

 angustifolia  «26 

 aurantiaca,  see  aurea        .  ^ 
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Alstrrpm^^ria  aGrea  ( PI.  U  f .  3.  6—14)  18 

 Braitlientii                    .  101 

 Bridj,'esiana  (PI.  1^  f .  50)       .  24 

— —  carvophyllaia              .  aa 

 Cathanuensis  (PI.  i  f.  6—8)  2Q 

 ciliAris?                         .  IflQ 

 eoceinea,  »«  SphrriiM       .  108 

 oonferta  (PI.      f.  li              •  21 

 CummiD^iasa  .  96, 396 

 Curbnuia  (PI.  L  f.5l)         .  24 

 dutiehophyUa,  see  SphteriDe  107 

 Martini,  see  pulcbra         .  23 

 {>tUo\{,»a                   .  21 

 f^lauceiceui,  aee  CoUania       .  Ifrt 

 harmantba            .            .  22 

 1  lookeriana  ( 1»1.     f.  L.S.4^  17)  2i 

■  inodiini  (  PI.  2.  f.  1—5)          .  20 

— —  interinodia             .             .  2Z. 

 Isabellaaa  (PI.  fi.f.4 — 6)       88^  3fifi 

 ligtu  9t 

 ligtii,  aee  carjopbyllaia 

 liD<>aui!ora  . 

 Unifolia 

— —  loQ^stamioea 

 ■  Macraeana  • 

■ — -  moutkola 
—  NeiUiana 
p4Hida 


21 
21 
SO 

SO 
82 
9k 

S& 
21 
82 
25 
88,  397 
IQi 
89 

100.  S97 

23 


 peregrinB(Pl.  3.  f .  4) 

 plantaginea  . 

  Preslana  (PI.  1.  f.  43) 

 psittadna 

 pulcbella  (PI.  i.  f.  1) 

——  pulchella,  aee  Simsiana 

 pygrom  (PI.  B.  f.  4— 13) 

 pulchra 

 Quillotenau  (  P.  2.  f.  9— IS)  28 

 recuTn»>»'ns  (PI.  3.  f .  «)  .  2Z 

  reroluta  (PI.  Lf.y)  .  21 

 seeundiJ'oHa,  set  SphashDO  IflZ 

 Simaiana  .  22 

 Solliana  (PI.  4.  f.  |)  . 

 spatliuluttt  (PI,        42-  5i)  2i 

 subrosulacea  (PI.  5.f.  1— *)  321 

 tenuifolia  (PI.  Uf.  47)  .  24 

— —  tricolor,  fwe  pulchra  .  23 

—  tirjjMH^,  see  Bomarea  ,  109 

 Valparadi&iaca  .  28 

 TefMcolor  ( I'l.  48.  f.  6)  94,  397 

AlstroFinenaefonnes  .  56.  Ofi.  88 

Amarvllidacec  .  ^54 

Aioaryllidia!  .  57,  70,  liifl 

Amaryllidironnea  .  61. 76.  g<8 

Amaryllis  (PI.36  i.2.  &  9. 10)dl.78.t75.397 
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979 
115 
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tza 

il2B 


135 
187 


881 


110 
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Amaryllis  BankRiiiaa  (PI.  Sf.  f>  i), 
grandiflora  v. 

 bclladonDA 

 blanda 

 ffraodiflorm 

 JoiM>|ililniiina 

 SpoflorthisB.hybrida 

 acttmioata,    a6liea,  caljptrata, 

equpstris,  fdlgida,  Maranensi$ 
at)lo«uro,  p»ittacina,  regin«, 
reticulata,  aoIaDdriflora,  striatifo* 
lia,  vittafa.see  Hipprastruni 

 ittnensisi  see  SiiTiiebtrgia 

 adreoa,  andicola,  intenD*dia,  ker- 

meaina,  niaeolata,  pratenaia,  see 
Habnuitbua 

 olbtt  I  Fcirskael 

 auma^o.    bifolia,  depaaperata, 

nerroaa,  labiapatha,  a«e  Zepbr- 
raDtbra 

 aur*B,  Fl.  Per.  flammea,  aee  Py- 

rolirion 

 aurea,  L'Her.  radiata,  see  Ly- 

coria  .  ti9 

 Auttralasiea,  sea  Crinum  flacei- 

dun  •  tfid 

 Berteni,  ae«  Habraotbua  robuatut  166 

 bicolor,  st-e  l*liyc«lla  .  IM 

— ■ —  Brou!>soiu'ti,  laiifulia,  longillora, 
insignia,  ornaU,  revoIuU,  raria* 
bilia,  Zeylanica,  aee  Crinum    .  ifiQ 

 chilensia.  see  Habranthua  1£3 

 ehrorMura  (TLi^  f.6)i  se«  Ha- 

brauthus  Chiletisia       .  163 
—  —  cioiiam6iDea,  criipa,  filifolta,  see 

Itnhofia  .  ^90 

 citnna,  Cloaisna,  colcbiciilora,  see 

Sternebergia  .  131 

 clavata,  s«e  Gaatronrma       .  131 

 Cor&nica,  falcata,  a«e  Ammoobaris  Sll 

 corusca,  curvifolia,  fleiuosa,  humi- 

lu,  margiuata,  Sarniensis,  ve- 
Duata.  see  Npriae  . 

 duhia,  I.tnn.  Am.,  aee  Hipp««a- 

trum  barhatum  .  L3B 

 elata,  purpurea,  see  Vnllota  133. 

 fomosissima,  aee  Sprekelia  134 

 FolhergiUii,  a«6  Nerino  curvifolia 

——  giganteot  jagut,  see  Crinum  petio* 
Itttom  . 

 byacinthina,  see  GrifBnia  S2B 

 laticoma,  see  Nerine  lucidn  IBS 

 leugijolia,  (we  Crinum  Capenae  ffi9 

 16lea,  eiipua,  see  Uporanihus 

 min(ita,  aee  Zepbyrauthea  Lind 

ley ana 

montuiia.  Tatiirica,  see  Ixiolirion 


IBB 
llA 


 orientalu,  see  Brunsrigia  multi- 
flora  . 

 Peruviana,  sea  Pyrolirion  aureum  IM 

 pudiea  •  222 

 fmmilio,  see  Gastroncma  clavatum 

 r^dula,  striata,       tiruiuvigia  thl 

 apinUis,  aee  Carpolyia  .  XSZ 

 atellaris,  set  Ilfssen  .  ^9 

 tubiflora,  see  I'yroUrion  auiaum  IB3. 


Ammocharis  (PI.  32.  f.  8^  ?) 

Anigotanthus 
Apostasii'icea; 
A  rkcetn 

Argolttiia  • 

Argvr(>p*is? 
Asparage* 
Aspbodel^n 

Attaraetu,  aee  Ganymedea 

Atiiccia  > 
Harbar^niad'l.l.f.  29) 
BoiD4rea(  PL  36,  f.  11^  131  ^ 
aeutifoUa(Pl.  tO) 


61.77,  241 
36.63.  ail 
41 
*i 

1Z£ 
4fi 

48 

63^81^222 

55.  iA,  8< 

109, 23h 


 BiiKEna  (PI.  46.  f.  5]7purpaf««  t.  SSI 


aucepa 

 aurantiaca  ( PI.  4fi.  f.  1) 

 bracteata  (PI.  3.  fiS) 

 Brt'dem'verana 

 Caltiasiana 

 Caraccensis  (IM.  LlL  f.  21 

 Cavanillesiana  . 

 cordifolia 

 comigcra  <  PI.       f.  S) 

 coro6u  (PI.  17.  f.  4) 

 crinita(PI.  Li.  f .  4} 

 cr6cea 

 Cumbrenaia  (PI.  IB.  f.  21 

 denaiaora  (PI.  4fi,  f.  4} 

 denticulata 

 dii.par  (PI.  1^  f .  1) 


399 
lis 
LIB 
lift 

m 
us 

m 
11& 

114 

US 
119 
lis 

aas 
lis 


ebcacteata  (PI.  11,  f.  4),  toaMntoaa  1  IB 


edulia             •  m 

 Panninpiana  (PI.  Ifi.  f .  3)  Ufi 

 fimbriata  (PI.  Ifi.  f.  .  U& 

 Iloribuuda               .  llfi 

 formosissima  (PI.  14.  f.  4)  U& 

 glomeruta  (PI.        f.  1}  .  115 

 grandifolia  . 

 grwidid             •  .  '1* 

 Guancana,  pupareaT.  . 

 Halliana  (PI.  10.  f.  3)  .  Ill 

 birsi'ita  . 

 hirtella  (PI.  1.  18,  12.  «1— «8)  111 

 Hookenana(Pl.  Afi.f.3)  .  324 

 latifolia                 .  112 

 I6lpa(P1.5.f.  3}          .  110 

 lyndua(P1.4fijrJl  -  228 

 macrocarpa  (  PI.  4.  f.  4)  UA 

 Maranensis  f  PI.  11,  f.  5}  Ui 

 o6bili9(Pl.  lif.  ?!  .  114 

 obo»au  (PI.  14,  f.  «1  .  in 

 ovata             .  112 

 Paltarumeosis  (  PI.  Ifl.  f.  3)  Uli 

 Paiij;oeu«is,  Tomenfosa  .  ilS 

 uardiDa(Pl.  LL  f.  IJ  .  Un 

 Patacocenaia  (PI.  L4.  f .  31  ISA 

— ~-  panci flora                .  Ill 

 pnrcipua  (PI.14.  f.  ♦!  •  IM 

 purpGrea           .  118. 399 

 rosea  lift 

 salsilla  (PI.  l^f.4^5}  110.  415 

 satsillaeidef                •  1 '  1 

 setarea          .  •  HZ 

 aimplez  (  PI.  Li,  f.  51  114 

 subfalcma  (PI.  liL  f.  5}  .  Ufi 

 Bupeiba  (PI.  ti.  f.  11  .  112 
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Bomirea  Tsdua  (PI.  1^  f .  S)  US 

 lomentosa  .  113 

 lorta  .  115 

Branching  .  55^  Bl 

BraT6a  rPl.H.f.  5i6)      .  5L68iia4 

Brompliacefe  .  ,  42 

Brunsvigia(Fl.  36.f.  ,  61.  78,  fj5fl 

 Burchelliaiia  (l'\.'i2.i.t).raditbiu  ihl 

 minor  (PI.  a^i^f.  1)  .  iM 

 BQultiflora  .  880 

 riidula  .  .  ifil 

radulma  (PI.  Sf.  f.  2)  BurobalUana  IM 


stnata 

albi flora?  Eckloa 


an 

2£l 

61.  77.  832 

it  40 
2M 
iM 
839 
41 

60.  76.  2ij 

61^76,213 
55 

56,  66^82 

60,  74^1113 
fig.  79.a9K 
.  831 
39.  73.  laft 


iiuphano  (PI.  3dx£.  7,  81 
 cili4ri8 

 guttata  (PI.  22.  f.  I) 

 di'sticba 

'  toxicaria 

Barmaaiiiaceie 
Butom&ceae 

Calceolaria  . 

 a^ceudena 

 dtaoolor 

Cullithauinn         .  ,  

 vindiflonim 

 aputliulutum  7 

Calostcmroa  (  PI.       f.  S4— 38) 
Campderiii,  soe  V'elloeia 
Cnmpyn^ma 
Carej.  Dr. 
Carp6detes 

Carpolyza(PI.  12^f.9) 
Cbaracteres  breriores 

ChlidanthuH(Pl.i^7.  f.  g)  . 
Vhioroiter,  see  Uermione  viridii 
Cbloropsis  .  .  89.  122 

Cbaradodia  .  56.  66,  82 

Cboritis  .  .       60, 7.^.  219 

 Calreatonenais  (PI.  41.  f.  S4,35i 

 glauca  (PI.  a5»  f.  1^  PI.  41.  f.  SV)  2iiQ 

Chrpiphiala  .  .  ^  2DQ 

Clinanthug  .  59, 74,  122 

 luteus  (PI.      f.  1)  litt 

Clim(PI.  3fi.f.  6}  .  61.77. 830 
Coburghia  .  60,  74.  196 

 iucamata,  var.  (PI.  42.  f.  5)  400 

 »pIenden»(PI.^f.;6)       .  4QQ 

Coelanthus  ,  56.  65. 

Ctttocapnia,  see  BniToa  .  57.  68,  iJiA 
Colliinia  .  56,  67.  Ifl3 

  acicaIari«(Pl.  LI.LJQ         .  Ifl5 

 Andimarc&na  (PI.  8.  f.  1—3)    .  lOa 

 dulcia  (  PI.  L.  f-  1—8)  104.  400 

  glaucf sccns  ( PI.  l£L  f.l,  <)  lfi4 

—  inrolucrosn  (  PI.  lO)  .  1113 

 pulxTula  (  PI.  n^f.l}  105 

Collania,       UrceoHiia  .  193 

Coir.meliiiucen  .  42 

Con«i6tyIis  (  PI.  i.  f.  45,  46)  56.  66,  82 
CoDvarioru'*.  .  .  48 

Coap.T.  I    IM  Olu  r.  161      •      59.  72,  1L8 

—  Druramondiaoa  (PI.  24-  f.  5L 

5—11)  .  LTii 

 chlorsol^n  (PI.  24.  f.  |0        .  HB 

 pedunculata  .  .  L22 
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Corbalaria  .  62,  79^  iM.  il* 
Crinum              .             61, 76,ti4'2.  joQ 

  Algoense                .  87 < 

 Amcnciiaum                 .  854 

 amoenum  .  855 

 ■  angustius  (breeteatom)  *43 

 angustifolium             .  t.'^P 

 an6malum  .  <44 

 aquaticum,  sea  campaoolatiun  *70 

  arenarium                 .  g59 

  Asialiciun           .  .  843 

 augustum                .  g46 

 AuBtr&le  .  246 

— —  Auatralasicum             .  259 

 bland  um  (iirenariam)  .  252 

 bracbyandrum         .  .  »49 

 bntcteatutn        .           .  243 

 Brazilienae               .  251 

—  •  brtiijolmm,  see  braoteatum  843 

 brerilimbuiij              .  .  866 

 Broussoaf-tianoia  .  2fi0 

 Cr<jfr»m,  iiee  campannlatum  .  872 

 caiu  pan  u  latum       .  .  870 

 canaliculatam         .  .  ttf 

  cao&tifoUum                .  858 

■  Capense             .  .  869 

 Caraccense                .  858 

 Carevaoum          .  .  864 

 caudfcaum  (amoenam)  8A5 

  Conimelinianum             .  854 

 coDcinnum        .  .  864 

 confertam        .           .  i^59 

 erauifolium.  Me  Tariabile  SliS 

 cruentum             .  .  850 

 declinatum               .  844 

  defixum                   .  855 

 dfiiticbum          .  .  860 

  ^le^HDS          .                .  857 

 ensifolium              .  855 

 erubeacena        .          .  'Ihl 

 rrytbropbyUam            .  258 

 exaltatum        _  .  .  24fi 

 extoire         .   '           .  860 

 fl&ccidum           .  .  866 

 Forbeaianom  .  867 

 /fi/;anrenm,  see  apect^bile  .  i*6Q 

 gnicile                   .  158 

 Herbertiaoam             *  Uil 

 Hrbrid                .  122 

 bumile              .  .  25fi 

 inaigne         .  265 

 LaiKe&nam          .  .  26fi 

 latifolium          .  .  2^ 

 Lindleyanum          .  ^5g.  Mil 

 Loddigesiaoum             .  253,  4111 

 longijianim         .  •  221 

 lODgifoHum            .  .  854 

 longistylum       .            .  g64 

 lorifolium          .           .  252 

 mareocarpon          .  849 

 •  majof  (crubesceiis)  ,  851 

 MauritiaDum           .  .  9M 

 minus  (erubesceas)  .  251 

 Moluccanum          .  . 

■  multif{ot~nm  ,  .  26ti 
 octofloium          .  .  2^ 
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Chnam  ornatmn 

 Otbeckii  .  t6S 

—  Paitofii  .  Ill 
— —  peduoculatum          .  .  246 

 petiolatum       .  .       .  t60 

•  plicatutn,  aee  tsomaliiBi  .  1^ 

 pratenM          .  .  ih& 

——  procenim            .  . 

•  purtntrasceiu  2^ 

 puaillam  (PL  31^  f.  5^  .  t&A 

—  r«T()16tum       .          .  .  967 

—  n'gidum              .  . 

 ripihum  .  2^ 

 nibricanlft      .  .  24<2 

—  rubrilimbum                .  t5\ 

—  scabrum             .  .  86< 

 wed  (PI.44.  f.  lb—t\)  .  4fi2 

 uaieum 

 tpecioaam             .  .  J64 

  speclabtle  .  2fiQ 

 stricium             .  .  263 

—  tubmenium       .  . 

— —  Sumatanum          .  lt4B 

 tmf//um.  $e«  Carpolyaa  .  ItSi 

 toxicahuia               .  843 

 Tsriibila             .  .  Ui8 

—  renosttm  .  .  X59 
— —  venuBtum  .  .  g  68 
■       verecundum              .  X66 

 virgiupum         .  .  Jtlil 

 undulatum            .  .  Ihli 

— —  wrctfo^itum,  9e«  orceoHim  .  L2i 

 jUGCiTidea           .  .  g6() 

 Z«jl4i)icaiii  16g 

CBni!iso(Pl.  l,f.  3iLaj)  &6.  64.  BJ 

CTcUutbi'iceas               .  .  45 

Cfrtantfiilonnes              .  58i  70,  liiS 

Cyrtanthua  (PI.  Sif.  It— 14)  68^  70,  m 

De«raozi^«e  4S. 

DiomeiUs,  aee  Ajax  . 

Dioscoi^a                 .  hir,  6a.  lit 

Dioscorea-formea       .        .  57^  68^  L21 

Doryantbe*                .  67^  70,  Uifl 

Elia^os  .  60,  75,  gfli 
Erinosma  (PI.  34, 1. 14—17)65,80, 330. 4fi:t 

Eriocauloniiren              •  .  42 

Krrors  corrected  .  4g9 

Kucroaia               .          60,  75.  tOO.  409 

Kurvclea  (PI.  34.  f.  39—44.  PI.  3JL 

5—7)             .  61, 76^  ti? 

Kuttephia              .  58. 71.  IM 

Explanation  of  temu  1 

Fahricia,  gee  Hjpozta  .  56 

Flued  border*                  .  4Q2 

Fourcroya  (I'l.  33.  f.  Ill  — J5)  57,  69^  lifi 

Gaertner,  eapciimtrDta  of  .  548 

Galanth^  £2.  80. 

Galanthas  (PL  24t  f.  10— IS.  PI.  M. 

f.  46)              .  63,  80,  gfg 

Gan7n»«dir(PI.  aSif.  16,  17^  62,79.302 

 rapax?  ILpleoo  .  Ull 

GMtronima                     .  58, 70,  LSI 

Gcth  jUia               .  59^71^  IM 

 Afra— «Uiaria  ifli 

 lanoeolaU— roaea  186 
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GetbjUia  apiraiia         .  18^ 

  vorticillata  (PL  ti,  f.  6)  .  IM 

 Tillosa  (PI.  2i,f.  7}  .  lafi 

 undulata  (PI.  SL5.  ri)  .  Ififi 

Gillesiucen                   .  M 

Gladiolua  oppositilioms         .  365 

—  mules  .  365. 411. 
Graaunucen  .  4fi 
Griffloia  .  6l.77.<t8 
tiabrmothoa  (PL  Si:  f .  8,  2<  PL  3& 

f.  17)  .      58,  71^  IMx  403 

■  &drcQa  .  .  161 
 Anderaoniantu  (PI.  ijL  f.  4. 

PI.  iL  f.  2Sj             .  167 

 Acdicola             .  168 

 an^ustua                  .  IM 

—  BagDoldianua              .  162 

 bifidua            .  16Q 

 Bootbianiu               .  166 

—  Chileoaia             .  163 

 Gille«.ianus(PL^r.  1)  163 

 gracilifoUua            .  .  165 

 Mesperiaa          .  llil 

—  iotermediui                .  IfiQ 

 ]^e^Ine8^DUB                 .  159 

 litonUis              .  .  IfiQ 

-  maculatua  .  .  1 67 
 miniatua  (PL  26.  f ,  .  1^ 

■  -    tiemoniJis              .       .  159 

 puiUdus          .  .  16S 

 pdrrula  (▼.)  Andersonianua 

(PI.  26.  f.  4}              .  163 

 pedonculoauB  (PL  2tL  f .  3)  llil 

— — —  phycelloidea               .  lAZ 

 pratensia                    .  159 

 pulcber  (PL  16.  f.  I)  .  llil 

—  pumilua                      .  IfiZ, 

 puncutua  (PL      f.  .  402 

 roboatua  1^ 

 nWu*               .  .  163 

  6pathaceus                .  ifiU 

 sjK-cutsuB  (PL  23.  f.  «^  .  LSa 

 aylTiiUcua              .  Ififi 

 Terticolor  .  166 

Haematithua  .        61.  77.  g32. 404 

 AbyMinieas               .  2^ 

 albilloa                  .  ^36 

amaryllidioidea            .  23i 

 bre»Uoliua  (  PL  30^  f.  3^  .  tS5 

— —  carinatuB                .  tS6 

 caraeua            .  .  t34 

 cojrtlatus  (PL      f.  6)  .  ^b. 

 cocciueuB               .  136 

 coucolor  (PL  31*  f.  «}  .  838 

 cnltaipea  (PL31.  f.  10^  .  1^ 

  Dclagoensia                 .  y33 

 doubtful  species            .  4t)4 

 dubiu$,  eve  Pbycella  chloracim  Li5 

—  gnindivalvis                .  23d 

 Hookerianus  (  PI.  46.  f.  7)  404 

 byalocarpua  (PL  iil^  f.  9}  23li 

 hiimilis              .           .  !*34 

 incaruatus  (PL  31*  C  7}  237 

 iut«rm4kliua  . 

—  Janoetefolioa  234 
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Hcmaothus  moschauu  (PI.  51.  f.  7) 
— —  muJtifl6ras 


Page 

SS5 

2S5 
S34 

VSh 

1S5 

iSL 
tS5 

285 

42 

202 

319 


 muldvalrii 

 orbicttlui*,  ae«  rotaodifoliiu 

 pubeaceiu 

 pumflio 

 puokeus 

 quadrivatTis  (PI.  f .  4) 

 rosous.  see  carneuh 

 rotuDdifoliaa  (  PI.  :LL  f.  8} 

 tan^ineus  (PI.  SI.  f . 

 8trig6fiU8  (  PI.  asLf.ri 

 tigrinus  (PI.  ai.  f.  3) 

 virt^srens 

 onduUtas  (Pl.afi.  f.  l) 

 va^inatuM,  we  Hessea 

 Zebnnus 

Hxmodordoee  • 

Hillmyral 

Haylockit  .  b9j  It, 

//</Vrif ,  see  Narcissua  .   

Hermjune         .        63,  ^  319.  404.  415 

 squilimba  (PI.  4a.  f.  5}       .  i{t4 

 Hazelman  minor  (r.)  breristjla  3^4 

  hifrond  (  Pl.^M.  f.  10}  JiHi  ^ 

 biscremUa  (v.)  bifroos  520 

 brt vfiitjla  ( PI. 4L  f.  5—15)  3f4j 

 dtrina  (r.)  brevis^la         .  Stl 

 coropressa  (r.)  bifrona  Mu 

 Corevrensis  (PI.  27^  f.  1)       .  5tf.S 

—  cupuluriit  (T.)  Taxetta  3«i 

 dAbia  (  PI.  43.  f.  6—8)     .  323.415 

 elegaoi  (PI.  41^  f.  27)  3^  4QZ 

 floxiflora  (t.)  brenatyla  St4 

 integra  ^  .  .  519 

 Itilica  (PI.  4Lf.i4.J5}       585,  4fl2 

 lactfcolor  (t.)  Tazetta        .  322 

 obsoleta  .        ,  3if8 

— —  orUutalit  y.  (▼.)  Tazetta  3i2 

 p«P7ncea  ( PI.  4a.  f.  7—10)    SM^  402: 

 prtecox  (v.)  Italica        .  ^ 

 prim61iiia  (t.)  bifrons  35^0 

 Mjrotina  {  Pi.  41,  f.  «9— 31)  .5*6,  'MlQ. 

 TanKier»(P1.4L.2fl.PI.  41^6)  228 

—  tasetta  ( PI.  41.  f.  15— «S)  5gl.408 

 TrewiaDa  (v.)  breTUtyla  5ie4. 

 viridiflora  .  ajfl 

Hess^a  .  62^  78. 2fi2 
 breviflora  (PI.  iS.  f.  li.  PI.  43. 

f.  4}  .  282 

 aiellari»(PI.  Jif,  n    .  zaa 

  vaginata  .  .  V89 

Ihtifa,  see  Carpoljta  65^  72.  29^ 

Hippeastrum  {VL  Sii  2.  A  «8 — 31) 

68^  71.  I35i  4fl2 

 acmnioatum  (t.)  bulbul<»um 

'  ocuminattiiit  7  Sobaltea  (hybrid)  409 

i;s& 

l3ii.4Q2 
131 

136 
136 


—  ambigoum 

— —  auticuro 

—  b«rbatum  (  PI.  iix  f.  1 

 breviflorum  (PI 

•  ■  bulbulofiiim 

 calyptnitum 

 con^in'cuum  (».)  •olaodriflorum 

—  croritum(v.)bulbulo»um 


Hippeastram  equeatre 
 eqaeatrifomiu  (v.)  bulbuloaam 

 •  plaucescena 

 t'luucophyllum  (?.)  auUcum 

— —  narnsonianma  (t.)  vittatun 

  Hybrid*  . 

 igneaceoa  (v.)  bulbakwum 

 ■  latifolium  (».)  rittanim 

longifloruBB  (r.)  anbigiiuin 


Pape 

140 

139 
136 
135 
142.371 

m 

131 
136 

139.  ioa. 

140 


 mmiauuD  (PI.  4L  f.  7) 

 pdllidutn  (v.)  bulhulosum 

—  platypetalum  (v.)  aulicuai  135 

 psittaciiium  .  i3§ 

 palveniieotum  (v.)  bulbuloaum  140 

 r^am  .  139 

 repuiae,  8<'e  regium  .  1.^ 

< — —  reticulatum  .  iS7 

 rubrituba  (t.)  aolandhflonim  13fi 

 n'ltiiam  (r.)  bulbulosoffl       .  140 

—  Siniaianum  (v.)  bulbulosum, mi- 

iiitilum  .         .  141) 

—  Solandrifioram  (e)K>roleucuni  t.)  136 

■  Spathaceum,  see  Hybrid  Urookeai  143 
SpUndf ns,  nee  Wyhrid  Brookeai  143 

—  Slnatifolium  (r.)  rtticulatuin  137 

—  Stn4tuiD  (r  )  aolaodriflorum  1^ 

 Styldaum  .       .  13ft 

— r-  aabbarbatum  (v.)  bolbalcwtuii  157 

—  Tweedianura  (r.)  ambigaum, 

(PL  iL  f.  3} 
 anguicalatum  (r.)  bulbulomm 

■  rittatum 
Hybrid.  Amaryllis  . 

 S[)offorthi».  blandi> Joseph. 

Hybrid.  Criomo  . 
 Altaclarge,  erub.  Cap. 

—  baconi,  Zeyl.  erub. 

 Browaii,  Amer.  bract. 

 Ceeilim,  Anst.  acabr.  . 

Claronia?  apect.  Cap.? 


—  Cooperii  spec.  loug. 
— —  Decandolii,  fluccid.  Auat. 


136 
14Q 
ISL 
22a 

.  im 
222 

Jtt3 
275 
274 

vZi 
224 
tZl 
f73 
tit 
f7i.4CU 
223 


 Digweedii.  scabr.  Amer. 

 £bor4ci,  A«.  Cap. 

 (joweni,  Zerl.  Cap. 

 Hayloctii,  ^acc.  bracC 

 Herbertii,  acabr.  Cap. 

 Leddte,  erub.  bract. 

 Loais«,  spec,  defix. 

—  Mi  tell  ami  a-,  Aust.  Cap. 

 Murrayi,  Forbes.  Carey. 

 Parkerii,  Am.  erub.    '  . 

 Puseyae.  «pec.  Cap. 

■       Roxburghii,  Detix.  Cap. 

  Seymourii,  revol.  Cap, 

 Shepherdiij  crueni.  Cap, 

 Stapletoniaa,  Zeyl.  ped. 

 Wallichii,  Carey.  Cap. 

Hybrid.  Hippeaatrum  ,   

 Allmannii,  (3)  calyptrato-Tittatum  142 

 AlUclant,  (14)  Psiltacino-Griffini  143 

 Ander8onii,(4)  Bulbuloso-vittatuni  L4£ 

— —  Baconi,  (  V4)  Psittacino-reyium  144 

  Hutnmanoi,  ('^1)  K<)ue»tri-bttlbu- 

•Mum  .  .  143 


224 

tZA 
til 
2Z4 
271 
275 
275 
275 
223 
224 
S73 


426 
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Hybrid.  BeDtbuni,  (11)  StjloM>-JoliJi< 

■oni  .  .  liS 

 Brooke«i.  (10)  BuIbuloso-JohDionil43 

 Carmirroni,  (13)  isolaudfifloro* 

Jobnwni  143 

 Ctrtoni,  (f6}  AoHco-Sweetti  144 

 Colvillii,  (        R<»liculato-regium  IM 

 Daubeaii  (  Ig)  GrifRpi-Johnsoni  143 

  iJigwwdii,(7)Striatifolif>-vitUtum  14.'3 

■       Donnii,        Hookeri-HHrlocki  144 

  Gow*ni,  {it)  Ratic<iUto»butbu- 

lofium  .  .  144 

 Griilitmi,  (6)  Johnsoni-vittatum  143 

  Griffiui,  (BJ^  Pfiiuacinu-JobuaoDt 

 Hafri«oni,(l7)  ReticulatO'StjrIotuin  141 

 Haylocki,  (15)  Solan drifloro-bul- 

bulosum  .  143 

 Henalowi,  (tO)  Regio-balbulosam  143 

 Herberti,  (16)  Solandrifloro.rty- 

loNum  143 

  Hoodiiy(19)  Kquestri-regium  lii 

 Hooken,  (b)  GowwDi-vutatum  144 

 Jobiuoni,  ( 1 )  Rcfio-rittatam  142 

 Lamberti.  C'H)  Cnrtoni-Grahami  141 

  LiniUevi  (  V7  )  Aulico-retH-ulatum  144 

  Limllpyi  (.Si)  (mffini-Carnarvoni  144 

  Munroei  (:;?3)  l*siitaciuo-«cjue»tre  143 

 Parkeri(  HI)  Bulbuloso-reUculatum  \A3. 

 Seymouri  (>')  Aulico-Tiltatom  lit 

 Spoff()rtbiie(33<l)  A uUco-Canmrvopi  144 

 sWe»Di  (9)  K«ticalato-Jobii>oni  143 

Hjrbrid  Nerine  .  .  S&S 

  Ceciliv.cunrif.uDdul. — CUrooia, 

pulcliellauiidul.  —  Haylocki, 
curvilolia-jiulcbella —  Alitcba- 
mie^curTifoli^-pulcbella — Par- 
kerii.  puUb.  bum. — Seytnourii, 
bumili  undul.  —  S|X)ffurtbie, 
T«nuat&-uDdalata  —  veaioolor, 
see  Mitdinmise 
Hybridizing  process 
H  vdrocljRrid«*ae 

IiymenocaUia  (PI.  22.  f.  SIL  PI.  24.  f- 


2fi2 
3i4 

4^ 


46—61.  PI.  35.  f.  4) 

 acutifolia  (▼.)  adaata 

  adnata 

•  ania-na  . 
— —  Bn(,'U8ta  • 
 antjusiifolia  (▼.)  specioaa 

•  Canbea 
 CajmanenM* 

•  cineni«c«na  (t.)  Can  be* 

 crtssi  folia 

 dfclinaia  (r.)  Carib«a 

  disciformia  (t.)  rotafa 

 diatiilia  (r.)  aJhata 

 diaticb^-totata  (bjbrid) 

 Prvandrina  (r.)  adnata 

— —  oxpnnsa 

 fra^ns  (v.)apecioM 

 G  uiantrnaia 

 h^milis  (t.)  ipedosa 

 Hybrid 

 litomlia  (r.)  adnata 

 lorata  (t.)  amcrna 


60,  7^  2112 
115 
815.409 
211 
214 
g09 
tfH.4Li 

iio 

Xli 
215 
>I8.415 
217 
215 

aifi 

215 
4l5 

202 

aio 

t09 
gl8 
215 
211 


SI  3, 


Hjmenocallia  oralifolia 
 orata  (r.)  amcena 

 palud6«a  ? 

 pait  n*  (t.)  Caribea 

 pedulia 

 priocepa  (v.)  amana 

 pnnceps  (».)  Guianenaia 

 qaadriflora  (r.)  rotata 

 QuitoensjB  (PL  iii.  f.  4) 

 •  rotata 

— —  apecidsa 

 Staplesiaoa  (t.)  adnata 

■  '  tf  nuiflara  . 

 tubiflora  (r.)  Guiaoeoaia 

 undulata  (r.)  Guiaoenaia 

Hypoxid^a- 

Hypoxidifomps 

Hrpozia  ( PI.  L  f.  32— 4«) 

lllus,  Ganymedea 
Jmntophyllum,  see  Clivia 
Itnbdfia 

—  BuicbelliaDa  (PI.  22.  f-  5) 
 Criapa 

 fiUfolia<Pl.l!L  f.  52 

 giiniiiau — virescfoa 

inu$,  adjectives  in 
Indicea) 

Ism^e  (PI.  35.^- 21 
 amancaen  trar.  1  and  8 

 CaltilhiDa 

 pedunculata  (PI.  22.  li 

•   nutans 

JuDcirex 

JunrapDHC«ie 
Izi8sfurm«i8 
1  zioifrioo 

 montnnnm  (PI.  iQ.  f.  2) 

 Tatiincum  (PI.  19) 

T.  Scythica  (PI.  2iL  f.  1^ 


Page 

211 

ill 

2ia 

211 
214 
211 
ilfl 
117 
218 
ilZ 

tlft 
215 

211i 
21fl 

h6,  (14,  tt.1 
56iti5.84 
310 
61 

62,  72.22Q 
<90 


h6. 


60,  76 


fSQ 

291 
327 
4Z 

,m 

222 
2t2 


5L68j 


4& 

115 
Its 

m 

125 


335^348.352 
410 

56,  f)^  8fi 
jo.  b.i,  86 
59j,  73^  1»B,H0 
60,  74,  liLi 
63,  tiO, 

222 
B4 
230 
48 
4112 

69,  i!fr 

56.  b  >,  b& 
61.77,  tgg 
4d 
411 
4S 

56,  65,  84 
•48,  al 
ifi 
4£ 

62.  79.g92,r>fl.'»,  413 
SILf.S— 7)  68^80.315 
,  (poeticufl)  .  318 

m 


Kolreuter,  ezperunents  of 
Kew  ^ardena 
Lanana 
Lanaricformea 

Lapiedra 

I^perica  .  . 

Lencojum  (PI.  34.  f.  1«) 

 autumiiale,  see  Acia 

 capitulalum,  see  Molineria 

 veraum,  aeeF.rinoama 

Liliacpw  .  . 

Liriopo 
Ijttea 
Lopbiola 
Lyc6ris 
MarantAcpw 
Markers 
Melantb^cec 
Molineria 
MurifKotyl^onea 
Mua^cee  • 
Nniad&ceae  . 
Narciasew 
Narcissus  (PI. 

 albua^  V 

 biflurua 
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Pmge 

316 
517 

317 

316 
317 


Narcissus  croceo-ctnctaa  (v.)  poeticut 

 gracilis  (  PI.  41.  f.  4^ 

 graodiflorus  (v.)  poeticti« 

 maj^is        40.  f. 

 oniaius  I  (  V.)  po«ticut 

 paU'llarij*  (  PI.  4iL  f .  a) 

 planicorona  (PI.  ALTTS} 

—  poeticus 

 purpuro-cioetaa  (v.)  pontieua   

 reciirvus  (v.)  poeticus  (PL  4£L  f.  1)  2l£ 

 BteU»ri«i  (v.)  poeticua         .  S18 

 tenuior  (v.)  gracilia         .  316 

 triflorus  (v.)  biflorus  .  3)7 

— —  tnpodulisl  (r.)  poeticus  317 

 apatbulatna  1  (r.)  poeticua  ^17 

 VerbMU8(v.)po«ticu8(P1.37^f.l)aiii 

Natural  ordera  .  .  4_L2 

Nerine  .  .  61,  g8S 

383 
2M 
«83 
183 
«83 
2M 
28i 

283 
283 

2a^ 

»B3 
883 


Psncratium  loDgiflonun  (PI.  f. 

  MalBbAtbricum 


Page 

SOS 

906 


 conuca 

 curyif6li«  (.PI.  36±f.  ^  •••d  PL 

43, f.  3) 

  flexu6*a  >  * 

 hi^milis 

 Iucida(Pl-3fi.f.  3) 

 margiiuua 

—  minor  (v.)  renusta 
pulclieila 

 r6a«H  (v.)  veDUBla 

 Saroiensis,  aee  venoata 

 reduata 

—  versicolor,  see  Hjbrid  Nerioe. 

 uuduUta  (seed  PI.  45.  f.  i 

 Mitcbamis,  bybrida  ( Pl.i^  f.  1 

 SpofforthiiP,  Venustl  undulata  -iii^i 

 Havlotki,  Curvifoiia-pulcbeilaSBS,  ilJ  | 

Nicoti4na  (ae«d  PI.  f.  al.  5^  aZl 
Niwnber^ia  (seed  PI.  f.  42>j  aZfl 
Oileuf,  see  Ajax  .  305 

OporHiithifonnes  .  59^  TlJ,  185 

Oporanthua  (  PI.  11^  f.  t— S)      59,  73^  IM 

 FiachQrianua  (PI.      f.  3)  412 

OrchidttcesB  .  iZ 
Oroniiucea»  .  .  4£ 
Paimaccie  .  .  45 
Pancraiiformes  .  59^  73.  190 
Pancratium  (PI.  34.  f.  85— 47)  60,  73,  iJiii 
 amancaes,  ralathiforme,  calatbi- 

num,  nutans,  st-e  Ismene. 
— .  anKcnuin,  anguaturo,  Caribeum, 
declinatum,  disciforme,  diati- 
chum,  expaasum,  fragrans, 
Guianensp,  litorale,  Mexica- 
num,  ov»liiulium,  ovatuni,  pa- 
tena,  pedale,  rotatum,  specio- 
sum,  tubiflorum,  undulatum, 
ae«  HjtnenuciiElia  .  gO'J 

 Cftmbayen.*e  (PI.  if.  f.  1^  Still 

 Caoariease  .  205 

 Carulinianum  .  203 

 coccfneum,  cr6ceom,  flaTiim,8e« 

Stenomesson  .  198 

 biimile,  ae«  Tapoinantbua  190 

 Illyricum  (PI.  3^  f.  1—3)  206 

 iocamaturo,    Tarivgatum,  tec 

Coburgbia  .  .  196 
 Itttifolium,  aee  Leperiu       .  125 


 Marituaum(ri.<34.  f.  — 4«.7)1Q3 

 m&ximum  .  208 

 parviflorum,  see  Vag«ria  226 

• — -  recurvatum,  see  Carpudeiea  12^ 

 riogens,  see  Elisena  .  fQX 

 viridifloruni,  f^e  Callitbauma  235 

 Wecundum  .  jOd 

  seylanicum  .  207 

Pandao&cee  .  45 

Petunia  (se«d  PI.  44.  f.  48^  49^  3Za 
Philogyne,  see  Queltia  odora  .  31.3 
riiilydriicea!  .  .  4fi 

Pblebociirja  .  36,  6(5,  ttZ 

Phjcella  .  58. 71.  151 

 attenuaU  (PI.  515.  f.  1)  155 

 bfcolor  .  .  154 

 bretituba  .  154 

 cblor&cra  155 

 coniaca  ( ».)  tgnea  .  l&l 

 glauea  (v.)  ignea  .  iB\ 

 grnciliflora  (PI.  23.  f.  4)  Ul 

 Herbertiaoa  .  1A4 

 ignea  .  .  151 

  laiifoIia(v.)attenaata(PI.23,  t  3)  155 

 Macraeana  (v.)atleiiuata  (PI.  21. 

f.  1)  .  153 

 magolfica     L  (  PI.  14.  f.  IS^  IM 

 y.  St.  (PI.  144x  f.  12—14)  154 

 obtusifolia  (».)  attenuata  (PI. 

ib^f.U}  .  .153 

Piperieeas  .  45 

Pi8ti('ice»B  .  .  46 

Pontcdoruce*  .  .  ^ 

Prdiphvs,  aee  Enryclea 
Paeuduscordum  ? 
PyroUrion 

 aurBum  (PI.  29.  f.  4. 

 albicans?  ilfunmeum  ; 

Queltia  (  PI.  32*  f.  2}  , 

 aurantia  (t.)  foetida  (PI.  32.  f.  5} 

 c«l4thina  (».)  odor*  (PI.  32  f.  8^ 

 CRmpemelliatia  ( v.)  odora 

 conculor  (v.)  fuctida 

 Curtitiana,  see  Iteta  (v.)  odora 

 foetida 

 galaothifolia  (v,  t)  mnntana? 

 Gouani,  aee  aurantia 

 griaea(T.)  foetida  (PI.  39.  f.  7) 

 bemin&lia  ( v.)  odor*  (PI .  a^Lf-  li) 

 ioromparibilig  (v.)  foetida 

 inierjecta  (v.)  odor* 

 joAquilla  (PI.  32.  f.  15-18) 

 iancifolia  (PI.  43.  f-  1-  PI- 39.  f.  21) 

 leU  (PI.  22.  f.  14)  Curtisiaiia  Haw, 

 iMaciaeana  (PI.  52,  f.  Li 

ii)oDtaiia(Pi.  ;iiL  f .  4} 


11 

59,  72,  183 
PI.  23.  f.  3}  183 
flavum  184 
62.  79.  310.  413 


311 
3l3 

3ia 

3U 
114 
311 
311 

.312 

aif 
ai4 

311 
314 

ai4 
315 
:il4 
310 
310 
513 
3ia 
311 
316 

 puailla  (PI.  S2r  f.  STPl.  43-    «}  ^15 

 rugul6sa  (t.)  odor*  (PI.  22.  f .  in)  314 

— .  8emii)arlita  (ir.)  foetida 
  triloba  (v.) odora  (PI.  32.  t.  13) 


 od6ra  (PI.  32.  f.  8- 14) 

 orientalia(PI.  .32,  f,  .3) 

 .   var.  (PL  52.  f.  2) 

p^kmila  ( PI.  41.  f.  26) 


314 


428 
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108 


P««re 

Raddit,  MM  V«U1<Mia  .  Is 

RajanU  (fruit  PI.  ^  f.  53—54)  57^  68,  lifd 
Kebtiucetr  .  ,  ^ 

Roxburgbiuce.-B  .  .  4a 

Sageret.  Mons.  .  .  SAJ 

Salpiglossis  (««ed  PI.  f.  il)  372 
Scapateae  .  57.  7U^  1^8 

&ceptratith€i,  SM  Coopera  59,  7t,  17R 

&AiMiitA«t,  aoo  Queltia  orieotalia  3n 
Smilikea  .  .  ^ 

Solaneaj  .  378 

Sph»riiie  56.  67.  106 

 ItrevM  (PI.  ifl.  f.  ij  . 

 oocdnfm  (PI.  ifi,  f.  1  >        .  i^ja 

 distichopbvlla  (PI.  liL  f.  3 — ♦)  IQZ 

 NenoM  (  PI.  1S2 

 S«;undifoli»  (PI.  11»  f,  1— J) 

Sprek^lia  (PI.  f .  3*)  58»  71^  lAl 

Stamen  413 
SteBompgBon  .  60.  74^  1 98 

 aurantiarum  .  ^tyj 

 breriflonjm  ( PI.       f.  7 — ^7  b)  lg<^ 

 ooccineum  (  PI.  'iR.f..i.  PI. 47. 4)  198,413 

 cnSceum  (PI.  SfL  f .  4j         .  jog 

 corridwitatum  (PI.  JJfl.  f.  «) 

 flarum  ( PI.  iHi  f .  1)  i9Ji 

 pauaflomra  (PI.  iiL  f.  32  198 

—  rubrum  (PI.  ^f,6}  .  199 
Stoineberpia  .  50, 73.  186 

•  Americana,  see  Haylockit 

 .  .^Otnenaia  .  iqj 

 Cautmica  Citrina  (  PI.  43.  f. 

Ciusiaoa.  Colcbici6or«  187.413 

 DalmaUca  (PI.      f.  4 I  S 

Slrumaria  .  61.70.  f,i7 

 anguatifolia  fP\.  fS.  f. ju)  isl 

 Baueriana (PI.  21.  li.  PTii.  f.  5)  2aa 

 linpuarfolia,  rubella,  truDcata,  ua- 


dalata  (PI.  »9) 
Subgenu* 
Taeca 

Taccdcos 
Tacci-ie 

Taai«i<PLLf.«} 
Tapeuantfaaa 


2fi8 

t>3.  81,  33  S 
63.  81.  333 
59,73,  190^  4li 


Pare 

Tecopliilca  (PI.  ii.f.  16—17)  57,  69,  HA 
I  ostudinariH  .  ^ 
TtHTaHihu^^  .  60, 75.  tOg 
rrxn,  »ee  (jueltia  moataBa  .  31^ 
Tolip^w  ,  .  ^ 
Turnip  ^ 
Tjpbactap  .  ,  ^ 
Va«Bria  (PJ.  a^L  f.  10)  .  61^  76,  225 
J  alJ6(a  (1».  P.H  1.5)58.  70.  13^  414 
Cotton*  .  55^64,fli 
 abietioa 

 alocfolia— aapwnla— pHcau— 

ramasa — scjuaniaUl  .  Q± 

fVcw/aria,  aee  Urceoliaa  .  i9fi 

UnMoIfoa  .  59,.  74  193 

p^ndula  fulra  (PI.  Ifi.  f.  5}      ~^  i9S 


WachenJorfacBiB 
VVeldenia  , 
Wiegmaa,  Dr.,  experimmts 
Xerophyta 

X  eropli  yt^a:  , 
Xyridacea;  , 
Z«pbyranthog  (PI.  34,  1—6. 
PI.  iiL  f.  11,  14,  15; 
■  Ackenuamuaoa  (ir.)  aeaailis 

—  atamasco  . 

 ^  bifolia  (y.)  rosea 

 Candida  .'  (PI.  18) 

 •  cariiiata 

 Conimersopiaaa(Pl.t9»  f.  3^ 

 depauperata  ~ 

 K^irilis  (  PI.  2iL  f.  1^ 

 Gruharniiiaa  (PI.  22.  f.  2) 

 grnindiflora,  a««  eaiinala 

 hybrid  Sjwfforthisj 

 Lindlejana  (PI.  5i  f.  5) 

 Mnsocbloa  (  PI.  M.  f.  ^4) 

 minima  (PI.  lti,f.  3) 

 i^ssiiu 

•  striau  (?.)  aesnlis 

 tabitpatha 

—  f Pr«>cunda  (r. )  aeanlia 

Ziogeberuceaj 


4a 

56,  64.  a3 

55.  63,  ai 
55.  63,  81 


58,  7«,  lln 
175 
111 
12A 

IZ3 
1Z4 
171 
ITS 

17.3 


iz 


17g 
125 

m 

1L5 
46 


NofMan  and  Skeen,  Priatm,  Maiden  LaOf,Covca«  G«rd«n. 


L  


JAMES  RIDGWAY  AND  SONS. 


«  Dr.  LI'NDLEY'S  BOTANICAL  REGISTER; 

OR*  OBKAMKKTAL  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SBBVBBBRT. 

J'uhlishiiif!  thf  first  (if  ^Ptrit  im.ntft.  /iHre  Am. 
Each  Tvumbtr  contains  r\fiht  finily-cciliniri-d  I'ortriiits.  from  life, 
J  of  the  handsomest  Flowering  PIoqU  and  Shrubs  srown  ia  this  coun> 
t  try,  aecompuledbj  thdr  Hiatory,  Treatmeat  la  OnlthatieB,  Pkopa* 

i  pttiODi  0C€< 

j  No.  IV.  of  Vol.  X.,  New  fteHts,  was  palilMied  April  1,  1837. 

,  The  previous  Volume'  nu  v  he  liail  srji.ir.ift  ly ,  €2  9*.  ench. 

i  All  the  Nombers  whicb  were  uut  of  priut  arc  uow  reprinted. 

"  Thi*  Series,  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Lindlef, 

cr>Tni'»  forth  with  inrrenspct  splfntlnur  nf  Ulust ration,  and  Incrrxscrt  acniracy 
lit  ili-H<-ripli<)ii.  Tlif  prcM-nt  nuiiilirr  cuntaini  luatiy  ]ilrinls  ani!  shru()»  of  Pi- 
ItoniflHMuty,  (lelinr.'ttfd  .nid  riiKinrid.  itoas  aliriost  tn  ri\ ;il  t  tints  of  nature, 
ajiil  l>t'^tl>^v  jxTpctuit)  on  liur  K)\rln.'»t,  yet  most  tr.iiiMtr.ry,  pnjiluf  lions.  The 
!i  ttt  r  prettS,  in  addilioii  to  thi;  onlijinry  Inforin.ilinn.  ici  the  hal-if,  iiifxic  of 
riilu:re  and  orgaJiiz,ilii:n  of  t)u'  ]tlaut,  ik  <M.';iiiiiall>  intr<i<luros  points  of  vc"„'l'- 
t.-ilile  physioio^,  or  obkerv  aiiuiu  fe!i)H:niii|(  its  cconouiicai  u»es,  which  pos- 
sess much  interesit."— v4/Afrt««m. 

"The  Botanfcnl  ReKii»t«"r,  from  eontjinln^  rnost  or  all  of  the  nrw  plants 
introdufcd  by  tliL'  )Ii)rti<ultiir.\i  S<i<-ict> .  fmni  ttit.- ^:ri  ni  larc  «  lUi  whirh  its 
plat«9  riro  i  xccuit-ii,  aiul  the  judicious  reniariis  on  culture  and  peneral  hahit, 
by  Dr.  i.iiu)i<  V,  i*.  in  riintequeaes,  the  supciiar  p«talkMtion.''<^iMirfBn'« 

MagasitM  of  Hotanu,  tfc. 

•'  Too  moeh  fnltt  caaaot  b* bsstoiwj  iwoa  tUs  irar]L"->9«f<fc«Zhn«l 

Cabiatt. 

n. 

:AliBOiiETUM  ET  FllUTlCETUM 
BRITANNICUM; 

'Or.  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Britain,  Natira  and  Forei^,  Hardy 
and  Half-hardy,  Pictorially  aad  Boteatoally  Ddfncated,  and  Sciea. 
tifically  and  Popularly  Described.  With  thdr  Propa^tion,  Cnltnre, 
Management,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts,  in  U^^cful  bad  Ornamental 
Plantntions,  and  in  Land'^cape-GafdeninL' ;  prrcidt-d  by  a  Historieal 
and  Go(  u'r^iil' iciil  O  il  line;  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  tcnjXTatp 
climates  throughout  the  world.  The  whole  forming  a  complete  £o- 
cydtofMsdla  «f  AcborleoltBN.  By  t.  C  LotriMiir,  F.L.S.,  &e. 

This  "Work  is  now  publishini;  in  Montbly  Numheri*,  and  will  be 
completed  in  two  thiek  Svo  volumes,  co[isi>tiiifr  of  above  lOdo  puges 
of  letter-press,  SOO  8vo  plates  of  Trees  and  lOiiO  wood-cuts  of 
Shnibs;  boMca  aamerooi  Diagrams,  Btc  explanatory  of  Cahara 
and 


frier  cf  the  NutntH'ru.  •pi'*'"-  tititoj  p;i[«r,  !s.  f.d.  each;  undrawing 
'>:i]«T  ri'lourini?,  .'Is.  M.-  with  the  Hi>tiiiiir.ii  S[jLciuien»  partially  ccilDjrtU. 
.V>   M.  :  s'.  ih:'1  ,  I  ■■!  M.I1..I,  : , 

tj^  completion  itf  the  M  urk  tht  jtrust  woiU  hr.  rnued  Om«  SkiUing  per  Jf». 
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Raddta,  M«  VellMtft 
RajuiM  (frdt  PI.  4S* 


Scqitrantlm,  lee  Coof 
Sdiuantha,  Me  Qaalt 
Smil&Ma  • 


 brevii  (PI.  18.  f 

 cocdaee  (PI.  16 

di^cbophylla  ( 

 Nerv6M  (t>l.  iS 

 SftcundiibUa  (Pi 

Spn  l.  lia(PLS4.f.» 

Stamea  • 


n. 

— —  eocdniMiiii  I  I'l. 
—  crtoMUBCPUSS. 
cwvldfotsinD  (P 

 paucifluruiD  (PI. 

 rubrum  (PL  18.  i 

8(Miwb«rgia 

»  Amtrieam,  tee  H 

»  CmMoiica  Cithoi 
CIqhmm.  Cokb 

 T>nlmatiM(Pt4S 

Strumaria 

■  I      mgmtifolia  (PI. 

Baaeiiaaa  (PL  t9 
 lingu»feli»,niMk 

Subganiu  . 
Tacca  •  • 

Tacc4o«a 

Tacc^c 

TMDus<Pi.i.i.4a) 


III. 

LADIES*  BOTANY. 

nv  Dr  LiNDLKY  Editor  Of  the  Bota»uai  BM^,  FouU  Flara 

y  rg;^.  mnatntive  plates,  16^.,  and  finely  coloured,  255. 
M  WftMUidtfit  fluite  ncrrtlr.*  t  >  r.  r.  uimcnd  ihi.  work  :  it  miut  hoA  it* 

«J|i^mln*n  t"  rS..?ho'.t  Urit.in  :  !H  !t  in  c  u.u  th.  cU^.  ..ook  of  bota.k.1 

IV. 

TRl  lT  AND  FRUIT  TUKES. 
Si-frnd  Edition,  in  One  Voluui'-,  yru  f  6*. 

THK    FRUIT  CULTIVATOR. 

ByJoHsHooKRs,  Nnr»eryman.  for^teriy     <lw  ^^ff 

'•Direction.  ar.  pNrn  for  pUntiiip.  pnmmp   ^"^T^SL^^Sf  J^E^!??^^ 

VSl  ;J.Tv.       wh.n,  ran  I-  .ks.rcd  U  handtod  to ^gg^Il^ 
Jrr  i:t  snt  h  .i  »  av     a  i>taciu  al  roan  atoac  la  c^rtiU 

"  It  ri'tu.iin«  only  lo  sa>,  Ui«l  *?.*»™»  ^♦_^?g.."^t  .'i  ^ 

„o»i  valu»W.   ,.ract.  .a  work,  whkh dg^y  g 
wWh  add*  lo  "»  <»»1>"  reoomnwndallM  «•*  «  cMipnna.  

V. 

fifth  y.Attion,    \C^.  chth  bovrdt, 

<;\VEET'S  HOT-HOUSE  &  GREEN-HOUSE 

MANUAL; 

Or  BOTANICAL  CULTIVATOR  -ivlDgfuUprwUaa  ins^^^ 
Hr^nl  for  the  Mawmeatof  «U  the  Plants  cultivated  m  the  Hot- 
LuJc;  G«cn:JS«s  Pmmea.  and  Border*  in  the  ^jf^fL^^'^'^ 

pliiita    I^ooms  8CC.  By  R.  Swbkt.  F.L.S.  VrwiiM  Wawcnwo- 

VI. 

TO  AMATEURS  OP  PtOW«m«. 

Aa  loaC.  imV*-  colDurrd.  in  r/of*. 

THE  FLORIST  CULTIVATOR; 

Or  Plain  Direction,  for  ^^^^^'^^>^'^»«^^'>^  ^^'^^^S^ 
lnowe«   Shrubs.  &c-.  adapted  to  the  F!o««  GMa«.  Shrabbwy, 

iircrein-SouiS':  with  Sd!ct  Li.t.  of  tl.  ^ " ^hlSSTKX- 
^^.^Ltfo'j^uJfJlte  now;r  Ganien,  «^-^-y  -^^^^^ 


D>  Prialan,  Maiden  Lane.Cateni  Gardta. 


uiyiii^ed  by  Google 


VII. 

GARDENS  AND  GROUNDS  OF  WOBURN  ABBEY. 

ntHtrated  by  numerouM  Virut.  Plans,  fic.    One  Vot.  mrdium  8ro.  2U. 

HORTUS  WOBURNENSIS. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE,  comprising  Gcoeric  and 
Spedflc  Character,  Colour  of  the  Flower,  NatiTc  Country,  Year  of 
Introduction,  Soil,  and  Mode  of  Propugutiun,  of  upwards  of  Six 
Thousand  of  the  finest  Ornamental  Plants  and  Shrubs  both  Ex- 
oetic  and  Indigenons,  for  the  Decoration  of  the  British  Flower  Gar- 
den, GreenhouM,  Plaot  Stove,  &c. ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Kon- 
tfae  of  Culture  porsned  in  the  I\nrdng  Department  throughout  the 
Yatr,  a  List  of  the  Fruits  Cultivated  ;  includinp  short  Treatises  on 
the  Manaeremcut  of  the  ^^uperior  Fruits,  Vejretablcs,  &c. :  together 
with  Desicns  for  the  Krct  tion  of  Forcini:  llcu^--^,  >felnn,  and  Cul- 
inary Pits,  and  a  mode  of  heating  by  Hot  Water  Pipes,  by  which  a 
genial  steady  Heat  is  produced,  with  a  prcat  Snvinf  of  Fuel,  and 
the  Houses  left  withpcrfect  Safety,  for  full  fifteen  hours,  at  even 
98  degrees  of  Ftost,  nlirenheit.  By  Jambs  Fosbm,  A.L.S.  CM. 
H.8.  *«.,  Mncipal  Gardener  at  Woburn  Ahhcj. 

Ct/im  mn  printed  on  RogiU  Paper,  for  tudk  tf  Mr  NMmf  M  mag 
dMw  Mam.  Pti^  U.  U.  Ditto,  Colattrti. «.  ISs.  aA 

**nealcn  ef  tills «oil(  fsgood.  The  oli^eets  of  eulthration.  the  lontfBa 
•f  CMppTiMb  the  perindi  of  fbrchig  fruit*  and  Howets,  and  the  hot4ioasea 
•mptayed  nr  sncfa  purpwue*,  are  ncariT  the  same  In  alt  Urge  gardens ;  and 
a  well  digested  and  acenrate  aecotnt  of  wiiat  is  fboad  most  useful  or  beauti- 
ful in  one,  win  serve  as  nrale  erfmedee  in  neul^  all  the  others.  The 
Dukeof  Bedltord'sgerdeBiBeaeerilwhest  in  England,  Md  Mr.  Forbes  is 
niw  of  the  no*i  experieneed  fsrdeners}  so  that  a  fslter  medel,  or  a  beuer 
nan  eeuM  hardly  be  found  to  ninstnie  the  most  eHlelcnt  plans  which  an 
fUlowcdfaitbemaoafnnentof  HostkottttnlaflUTsta  Snghwd.  *  •  •  We 
can  iceooiniead  Mr.  Forties's  Work  to  onr  gntdsnlnc  Ikisnds.".- JMeamm. 

VIII. 

CULTIVATION  OF  BULBS,  ETC. 

AMARYLLIDACE.E. 

A  rectification  and  ravisioa  of  the  natural  order  AmarylUdaoe*, 
preceded  by  a  liaw  of  tlw  defects  of  the  present  arranfementof 

Mnnocotyledonou.s  Plants,  and  an  attempt  to  remove  them.  Illus- 
trated by  between  Thirty  and  i'urty  Copper  plate  Kutrrnvinps,  in 
which  will  be  irivcn  rcpresentatious  of  upwards  of  Eiirhty  New 
Plants.  By  tl)c  Hon.  and  Kev,  William  Herbert.  Royal  8vo 
25».  plain,  and  :iHs.  coloiu-cd. 

N.B.— ^Thb  work  will  contain  ample  details,  and  is  intended  equally 
for  the  use  of  the  sdentifle  Botanist  and  the  nnleamed  Colttvator.— 
▲  trettHac  on  Hybrid  TcgetaUea  will  be  Bat{Joined  to  tt. 

IX. 

CULTURE  OF  N.\RC1S.SUS. 

Srroiid  Kdition,  Eulnrged,  Royal  hro.  7i.  Cd. 

NARCISSINEARUM  MONOGKAPfnA. 

A  History  of.  and  Prarticnl  Trcati«e  on,  the  Cultivation  and 
■Maiinjremint  <if  the  hcnutifn!  fumily  of  NARCiShiNKAN  Pl,\nts, 
the  finest  early  group  of  our  Ganleas.  By  A.  U.  U awortii,  Esq. 
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Raj«ni«  (fruit  PI.4>. 

S«m«t,  MoiiH. 
SaTpigloMiA  (seed  VI, 
Scap«c«a9 

fimftnntluii,  see  Com 
AcUmiHIci,  Me  Qadl 

Smiliicea  , 

Solaoe* 

%>bcriiM 

-^brerii  (PI.  ia.i 
eoednea  (PI.  U 

— —  distlclm[i]tvn.i  f' 

 Ner»6«a(  PI. 

 Secuodifolit  (PI 

Sprekelia  (PI.  34.  t$l 
SUnaea 


 cocn'iir'-im(Pli> 

— -  croceum  (Pl.  f8. 
— — carndeouton  (F 
-^iftTQin  (PI.  t8.  ( 

 pftuctflorum  (PI. 

—  rubrum  (_Pt.  n.: 

— —  .£tiMom 
—  Caucatiea  Citrini 
Clasiana.  Cokrfa 
(PL  4' 


  angustifolU  (PI. 

 Baueriao*  (Pi.  t9 

UapiasfbUs,  robcll 
dulata(PI. 

Subgenus  . 

TaccAo—  . 


Tnmu^  (PI.  I.  (.49) 

Xap«UMOtbiu 


X. 

THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER; 

Cooiprivinff  the  History  Mi  Mne^lM  of  tMtdttVtaffttldln*.  Bf 

the  Rev.  Prebendary  Dkknis. 

"  Ilut  tiiiitr,  tiki-  (  Very  other  qualify  of  thf  nnnd,  ui.iy  bt- nurturrd  into 

of  unfoMitiif  ii,  anU  tu  use  ttie  |ilira«c  m(  ih«  celrbrsted  Landicape  Gantrner 
of  the  laat  century,  with  who««  nain«  be  lalkiniliar^-nakllif  tlia  owataCtta 

capoAihlf." — HortiitUiurtil  JouriuU. 

••  The  ptcMftit  work  abound*  wiili  origtnal  obwrvaliaa,  aa4  la  well  worthy 
of  a  place  hr  the  aide  of  tha  moat  tttxaati  pubUcatiaoaaB  tiie  pgincipka  oC 


CATECHISM 


OF  GARDENING, 


Infni'lcl  lorfli"  use  of  VilliiL't  Sclinols  and  t\)ttK;rfrs,  runtaininr 
plaiin  atiil  bi'icf  Directioiia  for  culUvatiog  every  kind  of  Vegetiible 
in  rommon  use.  By  an  oM  PnwtitlOBcr.  SccmmI  BdMon,  Mdacgfldt 
Price  U.6d. 

"  Tlii«  i»  a  cheap  little  work,  and  f.»r  bet'ff  .(il.ii'ti-il  f.u  its  avow«4  piirpo«; 
than  any  of  the  tr.ir;-,  'Al  itli  havt-  jtrecc'^'  i  it.  T)ir  miiill  type  and  doacly 
printrJ  of  Mm  I  au-chi*in  »ln.'w  tliat  the  author  u  perfectly  aerioiu  ia 
hi»  v  i>h  to  rxtcnd  a  knowlislirc  of  llorlteultun  tO  tll»  mUtUkUt ffltWIl  <rf 
•ocirl). '—  Lotid'in't  GiirHmrr't  .Va^ 

"  Thin  i«  not  only  a  uM  fni.  tiut  aclicq^  puMliatlioa,  ai 

ted  for  it*  tiuxposc." — Aaalj/tt. 


XII. 

A  Hew  lidUtnM,  wtlh  L'alimrfd  Piiltft. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  T II K  WEEDS  OF 
AGRICULTURE, 

With  Pnirtical  Renarkt  oa  tlieir  Deatmetioa.  B»  the  lata  B. 
noLHiTCfi,  Y>\\.  and  G.  SiKCLAtK, P.L.S.  and  F.II.9.,  Aathorof 

Ilort'is  Graminetl^  Woliurn  ■i-  '-.  A  Ni  w  Kdition,  i!lu?!trated  hf 
Copper-platci",  coloured  from  the  Ihiikj?  Plants.    Price  bs.  M, 

"If  we  were  at  li1«rty  to  follow  our  iiicliiiaUoaa.  we  shoull  trc.xt  tMt 
naniplik-t,  not  ju-rnn:iit^'  to  itn  bulk,  but  iti  importance,  and  follow  Mr. 
lioldiirh.  anil  hi»  j:.<li!(>r  (fnr  it  l>  nrily  Ihi-  llr«t  cli«]rtcr  that  i«  strictly,  in  iti 
pn'»ent  furin  at  Iciut.  .itliibutatilr  to  the  former,)  through  tlirir  rr«p«"tiT<" 
Chspteri  on  '  WpmI*  whlrh  lnfc»l  Saniplt-s  of  Corn;  Fallow  \Vit-,U  ;  \t\-eri» 
wV.fi'h  3r<"  j'T!ni  ']ifi'V.'  t>(nfrfinn:r''!i".  ^«  tbey  t*Tirun>Hi»r  t!:"  Soil,  t>r  ■vrhoM" 

ItiU'IS  .1 .1 : 1  ii  .i) .    .ili'l    ■.'.I  M  ■  .S  n:i.«>  Itlr  l'R\t'  .    \W-,ili>  [flAt  llUfT 

ri.si-  III  \\i<:  (  r  ii>,  iiof  «o  Isf  i:i;o  t  \<:  Suklf:  l*iv>Iiitf  W  ci-iN,  i\<-.  .V(  .*  .  .  Ttic 
p«»s.iK'''*  l:.>ve  markctl  in  !'iir  imiK'"^*',  wurtfiy  niiMt.itn'n,  inii;fit 
fenn  a  valuable  Ultle  Uaoual  fur  the  Practical  Farmer.  " — MotUhig  Mag. 


a,  Priatera,  Maldaa  I«ac,C«veat  6av«aa. 

s 


XIII. 


With  a  fine  I'urtfait  of  an  Ua)Uii  Bull,  by  Thomas  Laiidsecr,  3#, 

THE  BRITISH  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

(aUAKTERLY,)      I.  of  Vol.  I.  (New  Serk»)  for  AprU. 

CON'TKNTh  : 

Ifv.  S.  Taylor,  on  the  maoufactnrc  of  Beet-root  Sugar  in  Fraaea 
On  fbe  lue  of  Cbalk  as  Manora — Mr.  Dooaldaoo'i  Obienratioaa  oa 
OuB  eauMS  wUch  retard      adraneemeat  of  Agrlettlttit«->On  Gyp* 

sum  ft";  a  Manurr  -  \fr.  Tinvrr-',  nu  tbc  Iin[irovcnu-iit  of  Acriciil- 
ture — Mr.  Taylor,  m  Kcj  ly  t  >  Mr.  Donbav.uni — Kxtnicts  from  the 
Diary  of  a  late  eminrnt  AL-n  -ulturalist— On  Manures;,  iluir  I'sc 
and  Composition — On  Beet- Knot  Sugar — Ou  Laud  Draiuiug — Mr- 
Gray,  oil  tlic  Statistic  History  of  1836 — Liverpool  Agricultttral  8o- 
datjr's  Thiid  Aaaiial  PtoiuriiiiisMatcl»--iUatark8 on tbe Maaa|a» 
meat  of  an  Jtuex  f^nn— -Mr.  slcat*  on  tlie  FUlure  of  Potato 
Crop — ^Tvro  Months  at  KHkec — Mr.  Percivall.  on  the  K;>i(1cmlc8  of 
183&— Norfolk  Quarterly  Report — General  Report  for  Kuglaod — 
MiMdlaiiieons. 

*'I)iopiaetlealaadtBqQtriaf  ftwiaerflM  kaveaalMMermMiaalaricftmMa 
tkan  tbb  nwftd  pvUieatioD,  -wUiA  tmta  «B  mlrieeti  eooowtcd  witb  all  the 

various  hranfhes  of  Agriculture." 

A  few  complete  sets  of  the  first  Series  in  10  vola.  have  been 
porndad,  and  may  now  be  had  neatly  half-bound,  17ff.64f.  cadt  vol. 
JITo.  //,  wtU  kepDWtM  ei»  Jmig  1,  1837. 

XIV, 

BOXE  MANURE.    MANOBt.  WURTZEt.  TURNIP  FLY. 

REPORTS  OF  TIIK  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  DONC AS- 
TER AGRICUJUTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  ON  THE 

ADVANTAGES  OF  BONES  AS  MANURE, 

OF  MANGEL  WURTZEL, 

A8  A  FALLOW  CROP.  (6tf.)  AND  ON 

T  TT  E    TURNIP    F  T.  y , 

And  on  the  means  of  its  Prevention,  foonded  on  Returns  received 
ttom  upwards  of  one  hnndied  Gcnttcmcn  flmnhig  In  BngDaad  and 

Wales.    Price  2t.  6d. 

*'  Thexe  RetK>rt»  are  so  iinport.Tni,  .src  sn  nMy  dr.iwn  up,  and  einl  ^ly  snch 
a  c (inii»'i'il'iJ'ii  <-'!  iir.iiiir.U  intori;i.itiL>n,  tlmt       fed  it  nur  duty  lo  tl  t  F  irm 
inR  »ntfn>ls  uf  tiiial  liiit.tin  to  lecoinnicml  tliiir  iHrti!ia!.".-./'ai-(irr'f 

"  Till"  an'i'VMTs  arc  .irrnnpetl  m  a  lahular  fnnu,  by  whirh  the  srvi  r..l  r>]ii- 
alona  arf  prc-M  iit  at  onre  ;  and  thtKc  talili  s  .\iv  i  tm  i  .^  I  :  v  ui  abtc  rt  i"irt, 
til^hly  v'ortliy  the  atli-niioii  of  every  tiumct."— irttU  t  urmer't  and  (inr- 
dtner'a  Mag, 

Also,  Mr.  PoFPY,  on  the  CuLTiVAnoK  of  Mam  obi.  Wustsbl.  ^ 
And,  Mr.  Poppy,  an  Bubmimo  Ci.at  vo»  Maitdbi,  ftc.  at. 
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RajAuia  (fruit  Pi,  4S4 

lUdbargbiace* 

SagCTi't,  Mous. 
8klpi^lo8«is(9«ed  PL 

^•MinNitAa,  M6  Com 
Sekimntkn,  Me  Qttdi 

Smil4c«s 
Solaoec 

8phieriB0  « 
 bram(Pl.  18.1 

— —  «0M<Of«  (PI.  it 

 distichopbrlU  (' 

 Nerf6Mi(h.  15 

 SMUDdUotearPI 

Sprrk'f'Uri  (PI.  34.  f.S 
SClDUIUOMUQ 

biwifloran  (PI» 

— —  Cn.:o'iifunj(PI.  2 

 crdc«um  (PL  *8. 

cuidaotatum  (E 

 iavum  (PL  «a.i 

 pMciflomm  (PL 

 rubrum  (PI,  SB. : 

 •  ^toeoiis 

—  CaucMtca  Citrini 
ClottMM.  Colcb 
f(P1.4; 


 angu»tifoli»  (PL 

 B»ueri«n«  (PL  t9 

UaguKfoUa,  rabdl 
dukis  (PL  se«) 
Subganni  . 
Taoea  . 


T:imu*<PLt.|,«) 

TapefandiM 


XV. 

Ii(»^!KSTIC  POULTRY. 
A   PRAnif  AL  TREATISE  OS  TUB 

BREEDING,  REARING,  and  FATTENING 
ALL  KINDS  OF  DOMESTIC  POULTRY, 

PRESERVATION  OF  E008,  ftc.  after  plans  pursoed  wlOkad. 
vMitafe«nd  proit  In  Pkanee*  Dedicated  to  Load  Somsbtillb. 
Sceoad  EAtun,  Sf. 

XV I . 

lit  a  tmaii  Volume,  !>t.^.  cloth,  or  Ct  hnnni  I'nr-^j. 

THE  couirr  cS:  country  coMrAXiON; 

Oontn  niii..'  ttip  ni'i-it  Mithftitlc  Tablk'*  ok  1*rf.ct:dkncb  among 
all  Briri'li  K;i:ik-  and  D-  parttncntji.  both  Male  and  IVmnlc.  Al»o, 
f>!rfrtir.iis  li  r  E}M«toJarj  Correspondence,  with  Forms  of  Addresses, 
Mi  -u'iriiil^,  .lud  Petitions:  tocether  with  Instructions  for  Present- 
aliuiu  At  Court,  aod  for  attending  Rojal  I/eveea  and  Drawint^  Rooms. 
■*  McaJM  Ridfway  and  flom  kaft  ognftited  itt  ahlvatinn  upon  the  public 

3r  publlthhif  Uielr  Ooart  and  Country  CompaaMm."— <7Mtr<  Jmtmat, 

•<^ThS«  lbU«  pnlilkatSoB  will  be  Ittind  ta  be  of  renrgrtat  utility  in  ik« 
•TC117  dsy  h4itln«u  of  ciTillnpd  Tift,  aa  «^  ery  one,  of  whatttver  nmk  in  1 

abe  or  he  nmy  Iw,  itiay  dcrivi-  rrtrrt  rtni'^^  niul  a.'v^itai;(-  in  UKin|;  U  aa  a< 
farrum.  Fiiroijjnerji,  too,  will  acquin^  from  ic  a  inuwlcUfit.- of  the  < 
OTiliTK  of  nr<t:»ti  r  I'll:  and  tilU-ii,  and  of  the  fi>rni»  f>f  UritUh  correspondence. 
Tlie  |nlr.t  ipnl  ntr,  iiy,  howm-r,  <  tin»Ut»  in  tin-  i.i>.truftion»  for  Winf  prt- 
tcntrd  at  Court,  xm!  for  .ittri.iIi.nK  lyevfcn  .inj  Koyal  Drawing  R«cinia>  •  •  • 
This  lltilf  work  is  neatly  fini  ilifi,  nnil  will  be  .1  \':iluab)e  eooipwlaatotmy 
ladjr  aad  geatieman's  vtitiDg  caM."— IfUeiwy  OaMMft. 


XVJI. 


SHOOTING. 


GROUSE,   PARTRIDGE,   AND  PBSASANT 

Pont  rv.C7. 

THE  OAKLEIGIl  SHOOTING  CODE; 

Containing;  lid  chapters  relative  to  abootingr  Grouse,  Partridcr*. 
Pheasunt*.  Kc.  Bv  TnoMA*  Oaklbioh^  Baq.,  with  namcrous 
iMitea.  Edited  by  the  Aitthor  of  "JKigkta  at  OiiUdgh  old  Maaor 
Hall." 

*'Twn  llnndTcd  aad  Twen^chapten  of  verj-  inernl  hbtt«.'*->Jfte'. 
*■  Mnoa  the  |kublleatlon  of  Daalera  Rural  Siwrta',  we  ban  eea 
verttay    be  cempaTed  wllb  the  eanoas  of  the  iMckigb  Cade.**— J 
"  It  bears  iDtemal  evidence  of  being  the  ytodneika  af  a  Nil  f 

We  stTonftly  weorainend  this  wofl.'*~.BcfiVi  t(^. 
"  •  •   A  rn;.iinl  tycxriUia  book.  Ju-t  puMUhed."— Ifenl  ♦  KmeM  Vmrnt. 
"  Thi»  i«  \«  rv  MtU,  nny.  it  is  better  than  wdl.    The  Author  w»ald  have 

done  well  hii<l  >i<- rhost'ii  to  Itavr  only  irl«'fn  u«  all  thp  infortn.itton  That  we 
filUt  in  this  volutne;  bnt  lie  ll.'>^  done  excellently  in  conveylnp  Ihnt  infonnatioB 
in  a  mani^r  »o  feliritou*.  •••  The  work  is  entitled  to  an  univefsaipe- 
ru«^1." — Mrtropniilan  Mnp.  Srpf.  I.  ^ 

"  In  our  Antiripnti<>ii»  of  innlruction  and  amuoeinent  from  thU  volume  we 
have  not  iH-en  dunpixunted  It  i*  Just  the  sort  f«f  »Ni"k  we  should  rrconimend 
to  tl  »•  y  .iirc- SpnrtfTn-it!  ♦  ♦  •  It  U  nmcticiilly  p<T«pleoou»  without  beinf 
te.li  -ivK  iiiiniitc  I  I  ,  I  111  Sj  ttMinn  pjso  willfmrt  in  it  »(mehint»th«tmajr 
be  acrviceable  to  him,  particularly  on  the  svb^  of  Orooee  shootblg;  Whiah 
ti  tftalad  of  at  eanaldataUe  length.— Ifew  j(perf Ay  M^.  8^  I. 


■  Printers.  Ilaldea  Laae,  CevcM  tardea. 


i^iy  u^L^  Ly  Google 


XVIIl. 

THE  EN0U8H  RACE  HORSE. 
A  TREATISE  OK  THE  GARB,  TREATMENT,  AVD 
TRAIKINQ  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  RACE  HORSE; 

With  Importnnt  Details  applicable  to  bettering  the  Cooditioo  of 
Hones  in  gener«l.  By  R.  Dakvul,  T.S.  to  the  Tth  Unuan.  lU 
iMtntotf  by  plates*  Vols.  1.  Md  II.  two.  £U  1*.  each. 
*•*  The  TMra  and  eonctudliit  Voliiaw  it  hi  the  Fnti,  ea4  will  aherfij  be 
puMUhed,  togeibur  wMi  a  Seeead  fidttloa  ef  Pel.  /. 
*'  Nerer  eefbi*  waa  eiieh  a  beak  written  tn  any  laagius*,  ee  tepkte  wtth 
theae  mbnite  Imt  IndbpenaiUe  patteulan  of  ptictfoe,  and  by  a  writer  who 
hat  penonally  perfurmed  hlc  part  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pnMrtlee.  Thi« 
iafhe  tree  book  of  reftemee  for  erery  atod  and  training  groom,  andercry 
Jeekey."— Tide  Lawnmatcm  the  Htntf  p.  m ;  alM^  Tkt  Spwti^  Mttg*- 
stee^  aiirf  BritUk  Famei't  MaguMine. 

XIX. 

THB 

YOUNG  iiOUSE W  OMAN'S  COMPENDIUM 
OF  THE  MODERN  ART  OF  RIDING. 

In  pro$!rrc9siTe  Leeeone;  desicncd  to  icrive  a  eecitre  and  gracefid  seat 

on  llorscbacit ;  at  the  same  tiiac  so  pfTi  rf  u.iHy  to  form  the  Hand, 
that,  in  u  short  time,  pcruut  ciiuiaiuud  of  the  Ilorsc  may  be  ob- 
tained.  13y  Edward  Stanlky  ;  with  illustrative  plate<(,  105.  bd^i. 

"  But  vrc  have  ksitl  irnoUKh  of  this  Manual,  and  b»Te  only  to  imIiI  ttut  it 
U  a  Teiy  icnf ibie  and  jtidicleoe  pablkaliea.**— £<Jmwy  Oaef^fe. 

XX. 

Fiflh  Kditiom.   tm  Ttn  Polr.  }HW<  Soo.  Im  tkt  pnu. 

TX)MD  COLLINGWOOD'S  MEMOIRS, 

And  COKKESPONlitNCE,  PUBLIC  and  PUIVAIE.   By  G. 
L.  Nbwkham  COU.INOWO0D,  Eaq.,  F.R.S. 

"  The  porttslt  of  floe  EnglUh  worthy  more  i*  now  iccured  to  postwrlty."— 
Qmuiierh  HetUw. 

"  We  do  not  knmv  vhrn  haro  met  with  to  delightful  a  I>imk  as  thin,  or 
ene  with  which  art-  »<>  wetl  f>li  ajit-il  with  ourwhrc!)  for  l»einc  dcli^hti-d. 
Iti  attrsction  t<m»i>tA  olniuat  iiitiuiy  In  iti  moral  lKtMty."~Kdin6urirh 
Rroirie. 

"  llavinp  thus  rorcrrc  J  to  Lnr  l  CoUiripwooir*  Life,  I  may  be  nllowcd  to 
kay,  lh.it  the  pub]kr;ition  of  that  volume  1*  indeed  a  national  Ko^d  :  it  ou;;ht 
to  be  in  cTery  «mrcr'»  cabin,  and  in  erery  ttaleuaaa'a  ubinet.''— ^KfAe^'e 
t4ft  tf  Lw*  Ntltw,  New  Edilieo,  p.  SU. 

XXI. 

WHAT  IS  A  COMET,  PAPA? 

f)r  .1  familiar  description  of  Comets;  more  ]iarti<-i';uly  of  Hai,- 
lky's  C'hmkt.  lowhii-ti  is  prefixed,  n  f'oNrt^i;  Ac  ((ii  nt  ok 
THE  OTUER  HEAVENLY  BODIES.  By  KOSINA  MaRIA  ZoRNUN. 
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nmidia.  M*  VMm 

H«»ti4ce!a  . 
Raatbnrgbiiurew 

Sag«ret.  Mods. 

Sc«p«CMB 

^MfrtrmlAM,  Me  Coot 
Stkitntim,  Me  Qoolt 

SmiluccflB 

^plia?rine 

bravis  (PL  18.1 
— —  eoecfoe*  (PL  le 

■  diaticbopbylla  ( 

 Ner»6M(P!.  13 

 Seewulirolit  (PI 

Sprek^lia  (PL  34.  f.  S 
Stamen 


"     InvvMoivm  f  F1» 

— —  coccfiit^iim  (TL  2 

 cr«ioeuB»  (Pi.  ta. 

 cvnideotatuB  (f 

 flamm  (PL  t8.  i 

 paociflmiin  (PL 

 rubrum  (H.  f8»  l 

StwiMborg^*^  B 

 ^tneoaia 

— —  Ceiucajicit  Citrint 
Closiaoa.  Colcb 
 0dnatiM  (PL  « 


 angustiroHri  (V] 

 Baueriaoa  (PL  i9 

— HiigacfoUa,  nWU 
dulate  (PL  t$) 
Subgenus 

TmccA  ,  « 
Tmc4oo» 


TamijsCPl.  1.  f.  49) 
TapeiMntboc 


X  X 1 1 . 

Also,  /ly  <Af  aame  Authtr, 

THE  SOLAR  ECLIPSE, 

Or,  THE  TWO  ALMANACKS ;  containing  More  Enquiries  is 
Astronomy.    Plate  and  diafrrams,  It.  or  lt.6d.  bound  and  coloured. 

"  JiHt  th«'  «"rt  i>f  h  xik  wf  Invc  to  put  into  the  hand*  of  youne  pemoo*.  It 
iniit'  s  T)i.:n  to  i'ti<jiiir>  .tnil  iii:ikei  them  laudably  curioiu.  'J'tirr<^  i«  in  thia 
lltt;.;  »<itk  itnii  h  \.'iimi)ir  iiifurmaMon,  both  on  the  aolar  lYttcnt  and  ou 
Cotii'-'Is.  w  luc'ii.  just  HUM.  w  ill  In-  j>roiili.ir:y  -itlr.ic  tiTf." — L»nAoH  Jottrnnl. 

"There'  jur  ^■liili■>Il^  on  c  ;uiii"n  ii:ii>r  r  ^•' dich  may  be  hsii  fnr  n  trtfii-  aiij 
one  of  which  -''."'i.Ul  \,r  m  .  .>  rv  1.111. ily  w.t'.ui  thcnati('Il.  v\|i,r.  ;^M;i.r.i;K  e 
nr  rhl!<!r»-n  tii.n  1)''  loiiml  W  e  <  ;ititiMt  t 'un  cive  of  any  in>.-.Tn  liy  utiich  the 
iit'>j('>t%  ,%n(1  iMiwt-T-  "f  t*ir  .Miiiii'lit)  i»  111  Im'  »  1  r.nily  Aiiil  fi.ri  ibly  Impii'Mied 
ujmri  llic  nil i :ifiini:r<i  ituitd.  a>  by  puttiti^  lliiii  little  li.ir:  iii;i>  I  he  h.amlj.  of 
•ueii.  'I'tiat  imi..t  tn-  a  tir.irtlrcs  irul  \»iik>  (!  i'^<r'"iil.  »lii>  "lU  i:"t  ciijoy  th« 
rame«tnr«»  and  ingenuity  of  the  ttioumand  interrogatone*  thai  wiil  tt)ere> 
aAtt  be  iraeeratly  tnftmA    tke  aame  eD«ttlm."— JfeeM^  JiM<M». 


XXIII. 

PBSNOMKNA  OV  TBS  SAttTH. 

Pott  Oft'im.        pnzrt.  nnd  Tmo  PIntn,  7t.  clolk. 

THE  REVOLUTIONS  OF  THE  GLOBE, 

FlMiiUlariT  Draeribrd.  By  AL«XAm»sM  BBftnANii,  H.D.  &e. 

With  an  Appendix,  giving  a  <«nmnct  account  of  every  ITieory,  from 
that  of  Ray,  in  1C9Q,  to  that  of  George  Falrbolme's  "Geolof^  of 
Scripture,"  In  1833. 

"It  ta  one  of  the  niokt  a^treealile  works  we  have  met  with.   The  ottiect  fl( 
tkt  author  it,  to  convey  to  the  iillett  nnd  lr!t«t  Iramed  reader  an  HMtef  the 
WNidcn  of  Oeolanr.  •  *  •  The  aurtbce  of  the  fiobe  ia  not  a  1 
eet}  y««  Me  hew  tatenetfaiy  a«r  ■ntlier  makM  it— jjpeefefer. 

XXIV. 


rthe  j 


[]  ^  TaL  ttt^  wUA  40  Cmpper-ptaU  Emgrtmngt,  prie*  IL  tt, 

THE  FOSSIL  FLORA  OF  (rT.  BRITAIN; 

Or»  Finn*  and  DeecHptions  of  the  Ve^tablr  Kcmalnii  foood  in  a 
FMsil  State  1o  thl»  Country,    tty  John  Lindlkt,  Ph.D.  F.R,S. 

In.S.  nn,l  r;  S.  &c.  \c.;  nii>l  Wii  ijam  Hn  ruN.  1^.(5. S  i\r. 

'■Ttn»  i-v -rlrfnt  work  lian  now  reariied  the  eiiKbte^nth  nunitwr.  and.  ta  we 
un<1i'r^':>[i:l.  drawl  near  to  ItK  completion.  The  nuinben  cuiitatn  ahoui  ten 
platen  i-iuch,  which  bro  cnrtfully  dra«n,  and  beautifully  cQKr^M'd.  Tlie  tdaot* 
are  named  and  d<-M-rit>cdi  their  aualugirv  to  e\istiii|;  xiRrics  pointed  out; 
their  localities  Indic.ited.  When  the  numlier  of  ;ilAtea,  and  their  accuracy 
:i;isl  li'  auty  is  coiinidetv'!,  i\  -  ]  i>  V'  ry  n'."';lt  r.iti-.  il;e  charRe  fn:  t!iv  \<1u.1l- 
.n  t'  lr  it  had.  fjoiin.  not  much  e^crctling  tout  jwiuiid*.  It  the  tirst  work 
Inxlii'l  iiiv  .V  '  ti  t  apprnacliit!|;  to  completcnc^x  of  the  FoMill  Fior?!  of  Greet 
llfiUi;i  h;i.i  Ucu  j;i.en.  •  •  •  To  tlic  Geoloiri»t  it  i*  ind[!t;K'ii.siili!e.  The 
Botanist  muiit  find  it  instructive;  and  to  ainibcral  and  enquiniif;  mind*  it 
preiciiij  intore^tiiiir  matter  for  rcOection,  ai  a  record  of  ext.nct  iac««  of  or- 
itanized  lKHiir»,  throwing  light  eu  the  atate  of  the  (ilotae  mjriiada  of  years  be- 
fore man  existed.  •  •        SeefMHUI,  Or*.  7, 

■■This  curious  and  llitcfeitliig  tralunc.  •  •  •  In  Inith,  It  maj be eottri- 
Aered  aa  a  ^eologicai  aftaual.^—JMnMwei,  tm  the  Ftnt  Keteeie. 

"This  woifc  is  an  fanpocta&t  centillnitlon  to  the  ideiice  of  BritSih,  cad, 
dstd.  a  uolvereal  fesbuy,  and  «« tnui  wfD  be  m  fiettaaiied  by  lh•sdn- 
t^  men  of  out  eonntry.  ao  to  cauHC  it  to  be  proeeedcd  in  with  ^Mt  mi 
sattaftMrtion  tiy  Its  authors  and  proprietom.  •  *  •  The  pieflMe  Is  a  ridl  and 
iralualjlf  c»iay  on  Foii»il  Hotany."— /.vstrfw*'*  Ung.  of  Xatural  ItUtorp, 

No.  XXII.  bduK  the  SljUh  Numb«r  of  Volume  III,  price  ^  will 
be  pubUabsd  on  July  1,  1M7 ;  to  be  continued  eveij  Three  Hontbe. 


».  Priaiera,  Maklea  Laac,C<ntBt  Gerden. 

/I 
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KXY, 


Mm  «w.  wUkimiUHalnMl  TUh,  Prte*  ICt.  Mk  tomHb. 

L  A  O  C  O  O  N  : 

A:i  T>:«nv  on  the  rrl:\tivc  liniit>i  of  Portry  nmi  Paiflitiltt;  trmoslatcJ 
from  the  OrifTiaal  iicrraan  oi  GOTTHOLD  EPURAIH  Lkwimo,  b; 
William  Ross,  late  Profe<«sar  of  Pllolllif  tad  Seotptara  in  the 

Andenionian  University,  Gl«*)row. 

"  We  believe  that  this  work  Is  justly  cnnsiderfd  to  har«  bren  TteMing's  coup 
d'eiuni,  nriil  ii-itainly,  as  tranMntcd  bjr  Mr.  Koss,  it  is  one  of  the  itiont  ^'ra<^- 
ful  and  clrp.int  pieces  we  ever  perused.  Its  canons  of  crititi*i;i,  ion.  w  c  rnn- 
not  but  feel,  are  the  reitult  of  the  profounde*t  reflccUoa  an4  moM  rcflocd 
taate.  being  adinirably  calculated  to  enHj^hten  the  crttie,  ant  ta  ftctUlate  tho 
(tnilifs  of  thi- :irti»«.'"— -Wort/ft<y /lrri>«r.  Julf  1,  IfUO. 

"  A  v<-ry  <-1>'u':int  version  of  a  beautiful  critical  euajr,  which  hascfl^hutad 
some  of  the  <inc*t  Tiew*  of  art." — Litewg  GiUMttt.  JuM  1). 

XXVI. 

Til  tibfiHiiniiii- 

ROSARUM  MONOGRAPHIA; 

Or,  a  HOT.VNir.VL  HISTORY  of  ROSES.  To  which  addc.l, 
aa  Ap|M:iidix  for  ihr  Use  of  Cultivutors,  in  which  the  mostreinark- 
»blc  Ganlen  Varieties  arc  'systematically  arranged ;  irttt  NiDcteca 
Plates,  Eighteen  beautifully  coloured.  By  JguM  LiyouT,  Ph.D. 
F.L.8.  R.S.  &c.  &c. 

XXVIl. 

Scriind  Kditi'in.     Onr  thu  k  Pol.  >^rn.    11,  1j. 

SWEET'S  HORTUS  BKITANNICUS; 

Or,  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plaiite  cultivated  ia  the  Gardens*  or 
ftntnd  irlld  In  Great  Britain,  arranfed  aeoordlnf  to  the  Natoral 
Orders  to  which  they  bclonf?.  By  Roukrt  Swr.hr.  F.L.S. 
**It  mtainly  is  the  moni  complete  and  u»eful  Catalogue  thai  iia>t  yet  appuArcd, 
at.  In  one  line,  it  itives  the  systematic  and  Kiif;H.ib  nainea,  vliera  dMcribed, 
of  what  country  it  la  oaiive,  the  year  introduced.  th«  month*  when  in  flower, 
whether  batdf  er  lentaTi  tiudumhrn.  ead  icfovnce  to  tlie  books  in  which  it 
U  figured ;  and  irheM  any  nance  have  been  lately  changed,  a  synonj-m  i«  given 
in  Itallee,  to  ehew  what  H  !•  ehaaced  ftum.  It  alio  cootaina  nearly  doulile 
th«  nnmber  of  Ftala  eentainad  in  any  other  Catalogue  that  ve  laave  eeon ;  ao 
that,  on  tho  whole.  «obeU«M  it  could  not  have  hecn  nan  eoeavkte.  Inonr 
epinian,  the  arraagement  aeeordlac  to  the  natural  eyetem  t$  tut  {mfkrable  to 
that  of  an  arti(iri.-kl  one,  particularly  fur  cultivators;  and  on  this  account  the 
pieient  work  thould  be  in  the  hand.iornllgardenrrsand  cultivators  of  plants; 
and  (he  reference  to  the  figures  will  alao  lendor  it  veiy  ueei^to  the  hol»> 
niiit.**--0Mlf«iMn'«  JTiV- 

XXVIII. 

sweet's 
GERANIACE^. 

Now  complete,  iu  Five  Volnmea.  eaoh  containing  One  Hnndrcd 
beautifttllf-cniourrd  Figrurcs  of  the  choicest  and  most  distinct  Spe- 
dM  and  Hybrid  Producttonti  of  this  greatly  admired  Tribe.  Prom 
this  Work  may  bo  solected  a  colleetion  of  the  sorts  ino«t  MLi;r  i  to 
the  taste  of  aoy  Lady  or  Gentlenuw,  who  wishes  to  malte  one  of 
iliia  1iea«^  FuttUy.  Price  sf.  St.  each  Vntaae. 
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liaddia.  9«e  Vallosi* 
Rajania  (fruit  FI.4S» 

S4gCT»"t,  Mods. 

SalpigloMBt  (sMd  PL 


Seeptrattthu.  Me  Coot 
Sekuanthet,  tae  Qaell 

Smiliiceie  > 
Solaoea 


bn-r,^  rPl.  18. 1 
coccinea  (PI.  \i 
I      distieboph\  1 1 »  i 

Spr«kaiA(n.3A.f.S 


—  breriflorunn  (PI. 
■■■      cocci'neum  ( PI.  '2 

 cr6ceuin  (PI,  S8. 

 cvridMitataBi  (f 

 flnrum  (\'\.  9fi.  f 

 paucifianua  (PI. 

 rubroBi  (Ft.  n. 

Anuritana,  lee  f 

■  I  I  ^tneoais 

Cauea$iea  Citria 
Closiuia.  Cold 
 DaliDitiM(FL4 

MMMtilblia  (PI. 


Taeca  •  * 

Taoc&oe* 

Tamu.  rn.  1.  f.4») 
Tipaiaaatbui 


ZXIX. 

C  T  S  T  I  N  E  /E. 

An  account  of  the  Family  of  CISTUS,  nr  RocK-RoiK;  UVnrtrated 
by  112  bandsomely-eoloiired  FiLnirf'',  nnd  Dc*cription<  of  this  i i  n,  ! - 
some  and  ircncrally  admired  Tribe  of  i'lauU,  vi  ith  l>t*.cri|jtions  of 
the  ()thcr  5|>ecies  that  could  not  be  obtained  ;  and  a  full  account  of 
the  best  method  for  their  Coltivatknit  ProfagatloB*  or  thing 
cIm  bdonglnit  to  them,  eoMldend  of  fmportuwe.  Om  Yd*,  toyd 
8fO.   Price  4f.  4t. 


tocW* 


FLORA  AUSTRALASICA. 

By  RoMKT  SwBVTt  F.L.8. 

Illustratrd  hy  rifty-.*ix  etegantly-coloured  Figures,  of  the  uio-sl 
beautiful  and  curious  Plants,  Natives  of  New  Holland  ami  iLe  South 
Sea  Islands  (ireuersily  called  Kotany  Kay  Plant<i).  They  arc  vrcll 
adapted  for  a  Greenhouse,  or  Consenratory ;  and  many  will  ■arrir* 
tiha  wintara,  iD  the  open  groand,  with  a  very  little  protectioo* 

XXXI. 

ORCIITTn'OLS  ri>AN'TS, 

T*  6«  completed  i«  Four  fmrtu,  in  Imperial  <imarlo,  arice  30a.  colmired, 

ami  Ite-pWa. 

PART  THE  THIRD. 

THE  GENERA  AND  SPECIES  OF 
ORCHIDEOUS  PLANTS. 

By  John-  Likoi.ey,  Ph.D.  F.F  s  i  s.  O  S.  Scr.  dc.  Profi  jsor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Louduu.  lUujitratcd  by  Ten  Dravrioes 
on  Stone,  from  tlie  Skctoliaa  of  FftAaicia  BAvaa,  &m|.  F.B»8. 
L.S.  and  H.S. 

The  FOURTH  PART oTfbe  Lalter.picM  ta1i«  QfMr« and 
Spcdea  of  Orchiiieous  Planta,  oemptlaing  part  of  ttc  Ofhmtdx^ 
It  BOW  ready,  price  Ct.6d« 
Part  I,  pike      part  II,  and  part  III,  7«.,  are  ea  aak. 

XZXII. 

/a  nm  FateHHt,  Jtapal  Sw,»  wUk  Cattmni  PMm,  prtot  lt.t».  eMk  M. 

THE  FLORIST'S  GUIDE? 


IiistniTtions  for  the  Projwr  Management  and  Col* 
tifatioB  of  the  various  Florist  Flowers,  especially  Ttilips,  Ranun- 
colai,  Aorieolas,  Hyacinths,  Carnations,  Pinks,  Roses,  ifec,  with 
Directions  fur  raisin::  lu  w  Viiricties  from  Pctd-^  ;  illu'^tratcil  by 
Coloured  Portraiu  of  2wi  Flowers.   By  Robert  Sweet,  F'.L.S. 


11,  Prioirr*!  Maidm  LaM,Co\ent  Gaidaa. 

h 
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XZZIII. 

LABIATARUM  GENERA  ET  SPECIES: 

Or,  a  Description  of  the  Gwem  iuid  Species  of  Plants  of  the  Or> 
dcrLabtete,  witli  tbdr  General  Histoty,  Cbtracter,  AffiiiitiMtMMl 
Qeofrrftphieal  disfartbvlioii.  ByGsoKCi  BxVTBAMr  Etq.  F*Ii.S. 

This  part  completer  the  Work,  and  cnntdai  GcOMtl ItttcodaCtlOiry 
Matter,  Cu(u>p€ctus  Geaerum,  &c.  &c. 

XXXIV. 

In  pott  8ro,  2>.  64.,  or  Sc.      bound,  km/A  gilt  teavet. 

OUTLINES    OF  BOTANY, 

With  Hint!  for  the  Maugcmeat  of  a  naail  Gardcii.  By  R.  B. 
Stbwakt,  Eeq. 

"  I'his  i*  tfie  cAsii-»t  antl  mo«t  rimple  introduction  to  the  Linniean  arranRe- 
ment  of  pUuits  UiiU  lia*  ><2t  bran  pulil!sh<^.  All  th<it  i^i  nrri-:i»,-ir\'  for  m  child 
or  a  mere  novice  to  prepare,  eith»r  f'jr  tiit-  iiik!*  r^taiuliii;,'  or  mjn)  ment  of 
the  Kftifldal  syttem,  it  contained  in  about  twenty  paftei.  T!r-  dciitiitiinis 
arc  nil  sti'iit  .1111!  clear.  A  t.iMf  nf  ppncr.i  and  oiu'  *;>rcio«  will  lif  found 
li«i*riil  to  the  self  in»truetor  in  Holany,  ami  to  thr  parent  whu  would  ditect 
the  ;it;>  ntion  of  bii  chiidrrt)  to  flowi  r",  fi.r  tht-y  arc  "ifli-ctcil  from  planta 
vliich  in  thl»  country  may  lio  found  uithiii  aftw  miles  of  Any  m  iii's  dwell- 
in;;.  Th^re  are,  .lUo,  plnin  directions  for  preparing  Hortu»  Sirens,  in  i!Iu»- 
tratiuui  a!ul  some  useful  hint*  for  the  mana^ment  of  a  •mall  garden  In 
London,  which  appear  to  ut  Ukcly  to  lead  to  reinlte  BMU*  twpftrtant  tkm 
the  work,  profeuoa  to  attain.— J/taa,  Augtui,  23. 


XXXV. 

THE  CARTOONS  OF  RAPHAEL. 

Second  Edition,  in  8eo.  ft*,  ti.  etoih  boards. 

CARTONENSIA; 

Off  M  Historical  and  Critical  Acoonat  of  the  Taneitrica  la  the 
Vatlean ;  copied  from  A*  designs  of  Raphael  of  Uibino,  and  of 

sach  of  tlie  Cnrtoon';  whcnre  they  were  woven,  as  are  now  in  prr- 
servation.  With  Notes  and  Illu'^trations.  To  which  are  subjoined. 
Remarks  on  the  (^auscs  which  retard  the  prou'rc'^s  nf  the  higher 
departmenta  of  Paintings  in  this  coontry.  By  the  Rer.  W*  GoMK. 
B.9.  ScooodEditUm,  irtthAdditioiw. 


•  •  •  It  hear*  about  it  all  the  marks  of  a  liberal  and  accomplished  Iumw, 
cordially  devoted  to  the  ptoapcrlty  of  the  fine  arU^  and  n  e  tiutt  thai  Us  cri- 
ticisms, founded  as  Ihqr  fntnUy  ait,  IB  good  esnattandalwaifselsfatttlrex- 
pTwed,  wiU«s«dMaiilalBiylBdiNaee«9eBfhepiiMteteile.'*-->4r«w^ 


Ite  aniit  win  dad  much  laftmaitiMi  eoaplMl  wlili  movh  adadraUe  advtce 
failepans.  vhUe  the  ffnmal  reader  win  Ve  amused  wfth  itadeut1s.andtn- 
■traetedky  the lemaiks,  both biatorical  and  thsnlegieel.  which  he  will  nteel 
wtlbiapenisblf  ft.  Mr.  Gunn  ii  a  man  of  milidl  cfftlcal  acumen,  softened 
denm  and  pollsaed  I7  his  genUeroanly  feelings,  and  amiable  sphii;  and  wo 
tktalk  that  WW  win  arise  from  his  bock  without  sensations  of  gratitude  for  his 
MMOfft  ia  lis  eontptbtkii.  and  of  satlahcUan  fiir  the  lalbnaatiaB  he  ee 
i.'^Jfer.  needffi- 
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Raddit,  M«  VeUoaUk 
Rajuiw  (fruit  PI.  43* 
B«ti4ont 

Sag<r«t,  Moss. 
SaljMglOMM  (SMd  PI. 


Seeptranttus,  see  Coo| 


brevls  rn,  18.  i 
coccitiea  (PI.  1<§ 
disiicbopbylli  (_ 
Ner^  fin.  13 
S«cuaduoIi«  (PI 


— —  fturRntiiifimi 

bwyiflorum  (PI. 
~  Mcnbeam  ^PL  f 
—     cr6c«uni  (PI.  f8. 
■      curyideDtatum  (I 

 flavum  (PI.  «8.1 

— ^  ptQoi8un>m  (PL 

■  fttteoB  (Tt.  M. 
Stanebergia 

■  ■   iUwrtcana,  see  I 


CaucaiiVa  Citrio 
Clustaoa.  Colcl 

 DalmatiM(Pt4 

Sttanuuria  . 

— —  angustifoHa  (PI. 

  FkmrniiUrt  fPl.  '2? 

— —  ItogutefoUa,  rubeli 
Mli(PLl») 
Subgenoa 

Tacca  .  . 

Tacc4coM  « 

Ta«H<FLl.lL41) 


XXXVI. 

NEW  POKM. 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

▲  Poem.  ByG.  L.  NkWNHAM  Comingwooo,  Esq.,  Editor  rf 
*  UCt  Ud  Correspondeore,  of  Adairal  Lord  Collingwood. ' 

"At  aoT  otlift  time  than  ttie  prcucnl,  when  the  tide  of  Hlcnmr  ta»te  is 
fUlllaff  aVaintt  poetry  of  the  severely  heroic  character,  the  appearanre  of 
•uehaworkaa  "Alfred  the  Great"  would  have  excited  a  (reneraJ  intereat, 
and  insured  the  author  a  hlfth  place  amon^  the  writers  of  his  country.  •  •  • 
We  may  add  that  the  Interest  of  the  poem  never  flaga^  aad  baa  Uw^additMoad 
merit  of  keeping  pace  with  t  iir  I  rnjfrcs*  of  the  story  ftM  tta « 
ta  ita  pnwrtnrtim  ' — JVew  Mmlkly  Mag.  Auguat  I. 


SPLENDID  WORKS  PRRPAETNO  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


to mkmU*n,  U  lUM. 


CM^mMpteaiff  if^iMUM;  mid  ikf  firftt  f 

THE  ORCHIDACEie  OF  iIbXICO  AND 
GUATEMALA. 

Note  -  Til  "  will  not  in  any  respect  interfere  with  the  splendid  "Si — 
OacHiOBCM  '  of  Dr.  L:ndle}-.   The  »ame  Sp«cie«  will  not  be  fiKuisdialfea 
mipMtlva  Workn. 

7*«  Arif  Ntmber  (m  « tptcimen  of  the  Work;  of 

DR.  LINDLEY'S  SERTUM  ORCHIDEUM. 

Mr.  Forbes'  ntw  work  cm  HwttevUwn. 

HORTICUI.TURAL  TOUR  THROUGH  GERMANY, 
BELGIUM.  AND  FRANCE. 

During  18.16,  by  Ja.mks  F  unrs,  F.H.i=^.,  .int1i.)r  of  "  Ilortu* 
Wt^ornensU:  or*  tbe  GardeDS  and  Grotuids  of  Wobura  Abb«j.'' 
Id  lofil  aod  denfaro. 


TBI  BOX.  Aim  mir.  vnuAM  HERBBan 
NEW  WORK  ON  AMARYLLIDAOEid. 

IBostrated  by  mimerDUS  Plate:,  culoitri  1  n  ;5  yWxw.  with  a  Trcs- 
tiae  OB  Hybrid  Vegetable*  subjoined,  muy  be  cert«nW  ejipicU^  la 
Uw  miiM  «f  the  pvMcat  moatb.  1  foL  royal  f^^"^ 


Ihu  LiKDUT  hM  in  eomidermUe  ftmranlncM  the 
SECOND  VOLUME  op  LADIES'  BOTANY. 
Wbkh  wfll  complatfl  the  Wgrk. 


MR.  PAIRHOUIS^ 

GEOLOGY. 

Krw  and  aottelmira  Natural  Demonstrstiohs  hoth  of  the  Fact  and  Period 
of  the  MMaiC  I>atuce,  and  of  tts  having  bi-ea  the  only  event  of  the  kiad 
that  hai  erer  occurred  upon  the  earth.   By  Oaoaaa  pAiBMOl.iac,  Satk 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Wood-cuts,  exeeutad  bi  tlw  batt  miwir«  will  W 
f  aUiabid  aarJjr  In  Hiqr,  la  1  toL  8vo. 


I  prtatiAbj  W.aiatc>»,S3»  XattnSimt. 
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